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illustrating  both  his  own  and  Dr.  Meyer's  articles.  The  only  cost  to  the 
State  is  for  the  printing  of  a  few  pages  of  ordinary  letter-press. 

In  answer  to  the  possible  question  as  to  what  practical  or  economical 
value  such  work  may  have,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  are  at  intervals 
through  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  Alabama,  ten  or  fifteen  horizons  at 
which  occur  beds  of  marine  shells.  In  many  cases  these  are  closely  asso- 
ciated with  green-sands  and  other  materials  of  economic  value,  the  recog- 
nition of  which  becomes  thus  often  a  matter  of  importance. 

The  association  of  the  shells  in  these  marine  deposits  is  always  such 
that  the  different  beds  may  in  general  be  very  easily  identified  and  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  any  one  even  moderately  well  acquainted 
with  their  fossil  contents. 

These  shells  thus  become  most  valuable  guides  by  which  the  geologist 
is  enabled  to  recognize  the  identity  of  strata  widely  separated  geograph- 
ically, and  differing  widely  in  the  character  of  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  composed. 

With  the  small  appropriation  available  for  the  purpose  of  the  survey, 
I  should  have  hesitated  to  expend  any  of  it  upon  a  subject  like  this, 
which,  while  it  has,  as  above  shown,  very  important  practical  and  eco- 
nomical bearings,  might  yet  be  looked  upon  as  of  comparatively  little 
utility  to  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State ;  therefore,  our  thank8 
are  due  to  Mr.  Aldrich  for  coming  to  our  aid,  both  as  a  writer  and 

financially. 

EUGENE  A.  SMITH. 
University  op  Alabama,  July  1,  188G. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Sumnjapy  of  ll)e  Lilhological  and  Slratigrapljical  Features  and 
Subdivisions  of  the  Terliapy  of  *Alaban)a. 


In  the  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Alabama  for  the  years 
1883-'4,  these  relations  of  the  Tertiary  Formation  are  described  in  detail 
and  fully  illustrated  by  plates  of  sections  and  a  map.  From  this  report 
the  following  summary  is  taken. 

THICKNESS. 

The  whole  thickness  of  the  strata  of  the  Tertiary  Formation  of 
Alabama,  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  the  two  rivers,  is  between  1620  and 
17(X)  feet.  This  estimate  is  based  upon  actual  measurements,  except  at 
one  or  two  horizons,  and  even  in  these  places  we  are  able  to  give  close 
estimates  of  the  thickness  of  the  strata  not  measured. 

SUBDIVISIONS. 

We  have  adopted  a  fourfold  division  of  the  Tertiary,  which,  in  de- 
scending order,  is  the  following : 

1.  The  White  Limestone. 

2.  The  Claiborne, 

3.  The  Buhrstone  and 

4.  The  Lignitic. 

In  all  that  follows  the  strata  are  described  in  descending  order. 
1.   2%e  White  Limestone. — This  subdivision  is  cakuireous  throughout, 
but  the  lowermost   60  feet  are  more  argillaceous  than   the  rest.     The 
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minimum  thickness  is  350  feet,  of  which  the  uppermost  150  feet  con- 
sist of  a  tolerably  pure  but  somewhat  silicious  Limestone,  tilled  with 
masses  of  coral. 

The  next  succeeding  150  feet  are  made  up  of  a  soft  white  Limestone, 
often  quite  pure  and  filled  with  Orbitoides  Mantelli.  The  lowermost  60 
feet  are  of  impure  argillaceous  Limestone,  which,  in  disintegrating,  yields 
a  black  calcareous  soil  similar  to  that  derived  from  the  rotten  Limestone 
of  the  Cretaceous.  This  lower  portion  of  the  White  Limestone  surpasses 
the  others  in  the  variety  of  its  fossils,  and  most  of  the  forms  described 
in  this  bulletin  from  the  White  Limestone  come  from  this  horizon. 

2.  Tlie  Claiborne, — The  thickness  is  140  to  145  feet,  and  the  materials, 
sands  and  clays,  which  are  generally  calcareous  and  often  glauconitic. 
Near  the  top  of  the  subdivision  is  a  bed  of  glauconitic  sand  15  to  17  feet 
in  thickness,  filled  with  shells  in  perfect  state  of  preservation.  The 
sandy  clays  forming  the  lowermost  50  feet  are  likewise  filled  with  a  great 
variety  of  shells  in  good  state  of  preservation.  The  intervening  calcare- 
ous clays  and  calcareous  sands  are  distinguished  by  the  great  numbers  of 
shells  of  Ostrea  selhefannia  which  they  hold,  as  well  as  by  the  compara- 
tive rarity  of  other  forms. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  suMi vision,  I  give  below  a  more 
detailed  section  of  the  Claiborne  Bluff  and  of  the  Lisbon  Bluff,  which  is 
stratigraphically  the  continuation  of  the  Claiborne  Bluff. 

This  section,  which  was  made  jointly  by  Mr.  Aldrich  and  myself,  was 

first  published  by  Mr.   Aldrich  in  the  American  Jonrnal  of  Science, 

October,  1885.     In  the  Geological  Keport  for  1883-4  substantially  the 

same  section  is  given,  but  I  shall  here  retain  the  numbers  and  letters  by 

which  the  several  beds  are  distinguished  in  the  section  publislied  by  Mr. 

Aldrich,  as  the  references  given  in  this  Bulletin  are  generally  to  this 

particular  section. 

Section  of  the  Bluff  at  Claib&me, 

Drift : 40  ft. 

D.  White  Limestone  bed  containing  Scutella  and  casts  of  shells. 
Zeuglodon  bones  found  in  this  l)ed. — Hale,  American  Jouriud  of  ScleneSy 
1848,  p.  mU  45  ft. 

C.  Scutella  bed.     S.  L^eZ/i  in  great  numbers 3  ft. 

B.  Coarse  ferruginous  sands,  indurated  at  bottom  6  ft. 

A.  Claiborne  fossiliferous  sand;  source  of  most  of  tlic  Claiborne  shells ; 
thin  layers  of  lignite  about  10  feet  down  from  top 17  ft. 

1.  Indunited  glauconitic  sandy  ledge. 4  ft. 

2.  Calcareous  clayey  strata,  becoming  sandy  in  lower  part  .»....•.  18  ft* 
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3.  Indurated  sandy  ledge 1ft.  Gin. 

4.  Calcareous  clay,  sandy  at  bottom 5  ft. 

5.  Light  yellowish-gray  calcareous  sand,  lower  part  indurated,  con- 
taining casts  of  shells 5*ft. 

6.  Light  yellowish-gray  calcareous  sands,  containing  0.  aellcBformis, 
Con.;  Scutella  Lyelli,  in  fragments;  Scalpellum  Eocense,  Meyer;  Pecten 
Deshayesii,  Lea;  Peeten  scintillatus  (?),  Con.,  etc.  Shows  indurated 
ledges  in  places 27  ft. 

7.  Layer  of  comminuted  oyster  shells 3  ft. 

8.  Dark  blue  sandy  clay 2  ft. 

9.  Bluish  green  clayey  sands,  very  few  fossils  in  upper  part,  crowded 
below,  a  large  number  of  fossils  distorted  by  pressure.  0.  sellceformisy 
Con.;  Vetiericardia  rotunda,  Lea;  Nucula  inagnifica.  Lea;  Area  rhom- 
baidella.  Lea;  Anomia  n.  sp,  Amphidesma  finosa,  Con.,  and  many  other 
bivalves 10  to  15  ft. 

10.  Dark  bluish -green  sand,  containing  a  peculiar  small  form  of  Vener. 
planicostay  Lam.;  Turritella  MorUmij  Con.;  Turritefla  n,  sp,,  Crassate^la, 
sp.,  Corftw/a.  «p.,  many  bivalves 6  ft. 

The  Section  at  Lisbon  is  as  follows,  and  Nos.  1  and  2  are  equivalent  to 
Nos.  9  and  10  of  the  preceding. 

Section  at  Lisbon, 

1.  Brown,  sandy  strata,  badly  weathered,  few  fossils 10  ft. 

2.  Sandy  clays,  dark  brown,  badly  weathered  also,  but  highly  fossil- 
iferous;  contain  the  same  fossils  as  Beds  Nos.  9  and  10,  at  Claiborne, 
such  as  the  following :  Aviphidesma  linosa,  Area  rhomhoidella,  Turritella 
n,  ftp,,  V,  planicosta,  the  peculiar,  small  variety;  V,  rotunda^  I/ucina 
compressa,  Ancillopais  vetustus,  Rostellaria  Whitfieldi,  Heilpr,  etc.,  12  ft. 

3.  Hard,  sandy  ledge 8  in. 

4.  Calcareous,  clayey  sands,  light  yellow  when  wet,  nearly  white  when 
dry 6to8ft. 

5.  Coarse-grained,  ferruginous  sands,  fossils  numerous 3  ft. 

6  and  7.  Light  yellow  sand,  with  hard  ledge  on  top  ;  lower  five  feet 

dark  blue  when  wet 20  ft. 

8.  Bluish-black  clays ;  first  of  the  Buhrstone 8  ft. 

3.  3f%6  Buhrstone, — Minim iini  thickness  300  feet,  the  materials  almost 
altogether  aluminous  and  silicious,  consisting  of  ahiminous  sandstones, 
claystones  and  quartzose  sandstones,  with  occasional  thin  beds  of  glauco- 
nitie  sands. 
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The  few  fossils  which  have  been  obtained  from  this  division  are  mostly 
in  the  form  of  casts.  They  do  not  appear  to  differ  specifically  from  those 
of  the  overlying  division. 

4.  The  Lignitic, — ^This  is  the  most  massive  of  the  subdivisions  of  the 
Tertiary,  having  a  thickness  which  can  hardly  be  less  than  900  feet.  It 
also  presents  a  greater  variety  in  mineral  composition,  as  well  as  in  fossils, 
than  the  other  divisions.  In  the  most  general  terms,  the  Lignitic  strata 
are  cross- bedded  sands,  thin-bedded  or  laminated  sands,  laminated  clays 
and  clayey  sands,  and  beds  of  Lignite  as  well  as  Lignitic  matter,  which 
merely  colors  the  sands  and  clays. 

With  these  are  interbedded,  at  several  horizons,  strata  containing 
marine  fossils.  For  the  sake  of  greater  convenience  and  clearness  of 
description,  we  present  the  Lignitic  in  seven  sections,  each  of  which 
includes,  and  is  characterized  by,  one  or  more  beds  of  marine  fossils. 
These  sections  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  Hatchetigbee  Section. — 175  feet  in  thickness;  made  up  of  sandy 
clays  of  prevailing  brown  or  purplish  color,  containing  three  or  four  beds 
of  marine  fossils  in  the  upper  75  feet,  and  of  somewhat  similar  purplish - 
brown,  sandy  clays,  nearly  devoid  of  marine  fossils,  in  the  lower  100  feet. 

All  these  brown,  sandy  clays  become  much  lighter  colored  upon  drying 
and  exposure  to  the  weather. 

The  following  is  a  more  detailed 

Section  at  Hatchetigbee  Bluff, 

1.  Light-colored,  aluminous  rocks,  lowermost  of  the  Buhrstone 

20  to  30  ft. 

2.  Sandy  clays  of  brown,  yellowish  and  reddish  colors  interstratiiied... 

15  to  20  ft. 

3.  Heavy-bedded,  dark-brown  clays  (similar  to  2),  but  of  darker  color 
when  dry 10  ft. 

4.  Yellowish,  glauconitic  marl  (marine  shells) 2  to  3  ft. 

5.  Purplish-brown,  sandy  clays,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  projecting 
ledge  of  dark-colored  clays,  which  are  harder,  but  which  break  up  into 
small  prismatic  fragments  upon  weathering..  15  ft. 

6.  Yellowish-gray  sands,  striped  with  thin  streaks  of  brown,  sandy 
clay,  indurated  in  places 5  to  6  ft. 

7.  Bluish-brown,  sandy-clay  marl,  containing  many  new  forms  of 
shells 5  to  6  ft. 

8.  Laminated,  grayish  sands,  iuterstratified  with  thin  beds  of  brown 
or  black  lignitic  clay,  indurated  in  places 4  ft. 
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9.  Heavy-bedded,  gray,  sandy  clays,  with  streaks  of  brown  colored 
clays 8  ft. 

10.  Reddish,  sandy  marl,  highly  fossiliferous,  forming  concretionary 
bowlders.  Remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  Veiiericardia  planicosta, 
but  containing  also  many  other  forms,  such  as  Athleta  Tuomeyi,  Fubus 
pagodiformis,  etc 4  to  5  ft. 

11.  Dark-gray  to  brown,  sandy  clays  to  water's  edge.  15  ft. 

2.  The  WoodHs  BUiff  or  Bashi  Section, — 80  to  85  feet  in  thickness. 
The  uppermost  30  feet  of  this  section  consist  of  dark-brown  clays  passing 
into  a  green  sand,  which  holds  a  great  variety  of  finely-preserved  marine 
shells.  Below  this  green-sand  marl  are  gray,  sandy  clays,  with  four  or 
^VQ  thin  beds  of  lignite  within  the  first  25  feet,  succeeded  by  about  30 
feet  of  cross-bedded  sands,  with  a  two-feet  seam  of  lignite  at  the  base. 

The  details  of  the  most  important  fossiliferous  beds  of  tliis  section, 
occurring  at  the  typical  locality,  are  given  in  the  following  : 

Section  at  WootTs  Bluff. 

Orange  sand  or  stratified  drift ;  surface 20  ft. 

1.  Dark-brown  or  bluish-black  laminated  clays,  forming  the  lowermost 
beds  of  the  Hatchetigbee  Section 10  ft. 

2.  Dark-bluish,  sandy  clays,  turning  red  on  exposed  surface.  This 
bed  is  highly  fossiliferous,  containing  Laeuibiiccinum  striatum,  Athleta 
Tuomeyi,  Fusus  pagodiformis,  and  many  other  forms,  some  of  which 
seem  to  be  confined  to  this  horizon 3  to  4  ft. 

3.  Bluish,  laminated  clay,  or  sandy  clay,  much  like  No.  2  in  color  and 
texture,  but  containing  no  fossils,  or  very  few,  and  not  turning  red  on 
exposed  surface;  of  variable  thickness 5  to  8  ft. 

4.  Bluish  or  greenish  sandy  clay,  somewhat  indurated,  of  decidedly  red- 
dish color  on  surface;  highly  fossiliferous;  characterized  by  Turritellas 
and  Dentalum  microstriatuyn,  but  containing  also  Ancillariu  stamiiiea, 
Pyrula  multangulata,  Corhula  oniscus,  Infundihulum  trochiformx^,  etc. 
The  lower  part  of  this  bed  passes  gradually  into  tlie  green-sand  marl 
No.  5,  and  is  the  best  collecting  ground,  as  the  material  is  less  indurated 
and  the  shells  more  easily  removed.     Thickness 3  to  4  ft. 

5.  Green-sand  marl,  10  to  12  feet  down  to  the  water  level.  The  upper 
part  of  the  marl  is  quite  soft  and  friable,  but  just  al)ove  the  water's  edge 
it  becomes  indurated,  forming  rounded  bowlderlikc  masses.  This  and  the 
preceding  might  together  be  coufiidercd  as  one,  and  called  the  lovK^r  murl. 
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3.  The  BelVs  Landing  Section, — This  is  140  feet  in  thickness,  and  in- 
cludes two  important  marine  beds,  and  a  third  quite  small  and  apparently 
unimportant.  These  fossiliferous  beds  are  interstratified  with  yellowish 
sands  in  the  upper,  and  rather  heavy-bedded  sandy  clays  in  the  lower, 
part  of  the  section.  The  upper  marine  bed,  called  the  BelTs  Landing 
Marl,  is  about  10  feet  in  thickness,  and  has  40  feet  of  sandy  strata  above 
it.  The  middle  bed  is  called  the  Gregg's  Landing  Marl,  and  it  lies  20 
to  25  feet  below  the  preceding,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  dark-gray, 
sandy  clays.  This  bed  is  some  five  or  six  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  upper 
part  of  it  is  seen  near  the  water  level  at  Bell's  Landing,  while  the  whole 
bed  is  well  shown  at  several  points  higher  up  the  river,  notably  at  Gregg's 
Landing,  Peebles'  Landing  and  Lower  Peach  Tree.  The  lowermost  of  the 
fossiliferous  beds  of  this  section  is  only  about  one  foot  in  thickness,  and 
it  lies  about  50  feet  below  the  Gregg's  Landing  bed,  being  separated  from 
it  by  sandy  clays.  It  is  highly  glauconitic,  but  does  not  contain  any  great 
variety  of  fossils.  It  has  been  observed  only  at  Lower  Peach  Tree.  The 
Bell's  Landing  Marl  is  distinguished  from  all  others  in  Alabama  by  the 
great  size  of  the  shells  which  it  holds.  This  bed  is  seen  at  the  typical 
locality,  Bell's  Landing;  at  Peebles'  Landing,  at  Gregg s  Landing,  at 
Lower  Peach  Tree  and  at  Yellow  Bluff  on  the  Alabama,  and  at  Tusca- 
homa,  Turner's  Ferry  and  Barney's  Upper  Landing  on  the  Tombigbee 
River. 

4.  The  Nanafalia  and  Coal  Bluff  Section  — The  strata  of  this  section 
are  200  feet  in  thickness,  and  consist  of  about  50  feet  of  gray,  sandy 
clays  at  top,  which  show  a  great  tendency  to  indurate  into  tolerably 
firm  rocks,  resembling  very  closely  some  of  the  strata  of  the  Buhrstone. 
Below  this,  about  80  feet  of  sandy  beds,  often  strongly  glauconitic, 
characterized  throughout  by  the  presence  of  small  oysters,  Gnjphnu  thirsm. 

Near  the  base  of  this  sandy  division  there  is  a  bed  about  20  feet  thick, 
literally  packed  with  these  shells. 

Below  the  Grypha^a  thirso',  beds  follow  some  70  feet  of  cross-bedded 
sands,  glauconitic,  and  apparently  devoid  of  fossils,  including,  about  10 
feet  from  the  base  of  the  section,  a  bed  of  lignite  which  varies  in  thick- 
ness from  four  to  seven  feet. 

The  greatest  variety  in  the  shells  of  this  group  is  seen  in  the  strata 
which  immediately  underlie  the  lowest  of  the  beds  containing  Gnjphtva 
iliirsiiiy  and  the  following  section  of  the  type  loc^ility  is  therefore  given  : 
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Section  at  Nanafalia  Landing, 

1.  Green-sand  marl,  highly  fossiliferous,  the  main  form  being  Gryphcsa 
thirscsy  with  a  few  other  shells,  such  as  Turritella  Mortoni,  a  Flahellum, 
etc.  This  is  the  lowermost  of  the  Gryphsea  beds,  and  is  here  about  20 
feet  thick. 

2.  Dark-blue,  almost  black,  laminated  clay,  devoid  of  fossils,  but 
passing  below  gradually  into  a  bluish  marl 3  to  4  ft. 

3.  Bluish,  green-sand  marl,  containing  a  few  shells  in  the  upper  three 
or  four  feet,  but  becoming  much  more  fossiliferous  below.  This  bed 
contains  a  great  variety  of  beautifully  preserved  and  easily  detached 
fossils,  which  can,  however,  be  seen  only  at  a  low  stage  of  water. 
Thickness 8  to  10  ft. 

5.  The  Naheola  and  Matthe^vs*  Landing  Section. — It  is  difficult  to  give 
the  thickness  of  the  strata  of  this  section,  since  it  varies  on  the  two  rivers. 
We  have  placed  it  at  130  to  150  feet.  The  strata  are  gray,  sandy  clays 
in  the  main,  alternating  with  cross-bedded  sands.  The  beds  of  dark, 
sandy  clay  containing  the  marine  shells  lie  at  the  base  of  the  section ;  but 
the  Naheola  bed  on  the  Tombigbee,  while  occupying  a  similar  strati- 
graphical  position  to  the  Matthews'  Landing  bed  on  the  Alabama,  differs 
from  it  in  the  character  of  the  materials  as  well  as  in  the  fossils.  The 
two  have  not  been  seen  so  near  together  as  to  enable  us  to  determine  their 
relative  position. 

The  following  details  are  given  of  the 

Section  at  Matthew^  Landing. 

1.  Bluish-black,  micaceous,  clayey  sand,  with  finely  preserved  fossils. 
Very  dark  when  wet,  but  becoming  grayish  blue  on  drying.  Crumbles 
upon  exposed  slopes,  liberating  the  fossils,  which  lie  in  the  crumbs  thus 
produced.  This  is  capped  by  an  indurated,  sandy,  concretionary  ledge. 
Thickness  of  the  fossiliferous  strata  about 5  or  6  ft. 

2.  Gray  sands  with  slightly  yellowish  cast,  showing  a  tendency  to  in. 
durate  into  lens-shaped  bowlders  one  to  two  feet  thick  and  three  to  four 
feet  wide.  These  sands  are  also  fossiliferous,  but  much  less  so  than  the 
preceding  beds ;  the  fossils  are  difficult  to  get  out  because  of  the  hardness 
of  the  material 3  to  4  ft. 

3.  Bluish,  micaceous,  clayey  sand,  much  like  No.  1,  but  not  holding 
all  of  its  characteristic  fossils.  Where  this  stratum  lies  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  weather  upon  flat  or  nearly  horizontal  benches,  it  disintegrates, 
like  No.  1,  into  crumbs,  in  which  the  liberated  fossils  lie  loosely ;  but 
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where  it  forms  vertical  bluffs,  it  is  firm  and  compact  and  resembles  black 
clay.     Thickness  alwut 7  or  8  ft. 

6.  Tfie  Blnck  Blvff  Section. — Here,  again,  we  have  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  exact  thickness,  since,  on  the  Tombigbee,  the  strata  of  this 
section  are  spread  over  an  extent  of  surface  which  would,  with  uniform 
dip,  corresjx)nd  to  a  thickness  of  over  20()  feet,  while,  on  the  Alabama, 
and  more  particularly  inland,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Wilcox  County,  the 
thickness  is  not  greater  than  85  to  40  feet.  Since  80  feet  of  these  l)eds 
are  seen  in  superjx)sition  at  one  locality  (Black  Bluff),  we  think  that  the 
maximum  can  not  be  less  than  100  feet. 

The  characteristic  strata  which  compose  nearly  the  whole  of  this  section 
are  black  or  very  dark-brown  clays,  which  are  in  part  fossiliferous.  A 
detailed  section  would  present  nothing  of  importance  for  our  present 
purpose. 

7.  Tfie  Midxoay  or  Pine  Barren  Section. — Thickness  25  feet.  The 
strata  are  a  white,  argillaceous  limestone,  holding  a  large  nautilvs,  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  horizon,  10  feet  thick;  followed  by  calcareous 
sands  and  a  yellowish,  crystalline  limestone,  with  turritellaSj  carditas  and 
corals — the  sands  six  feet,  the  limestone  eight  or  nine  feet  This  section 
is  best  seen  in  cjistem  Wilcox  County,  on  Pine  Barren  Creek ;  but  the 
upper  or  nautilus-1>earing  rocks  occur  at  Midway,  on  the  Alabama  River, 
and  westward  across  Marengo  County.  No  exposure  of  these  rocks  has 
been  observed  on  the  Tombigbee  River,  but  they  will  prolvably  be  found  a 
short  distance  IkjIow  Moscow. 
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PRELIMINARY  REPORT 


UPON  THE 


Tertiary  Fossils  of  i^labama  ai)d  Mississippi. 


BY 


T.    H.   ALDRICH. 


Dr.  Eugene  A.  Smith, 

State  Geologist,  University,  Alabama. 

Dear  Sir: — The  inclosed  report  consists  of  a  list  of  the  fossils 
procured  by  your  survey  in  Alabama,  their  distribution,  with  descrip- 
tions of  part  of  those  believed  to  be  new,  also  of  others  collected  in  Mis- 
sissippi, and  one  new  species  from  the  Jackson  Group  of  Louisiana. 
There  are  added  twenty  previously  described  fossils  from  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  which  are  all  likely  to  be  found  in  your  State. 

At  my  request  Dr.  Otto  Meyer  has  added  in  a  separate  paper  a  large 
number  of  new  species  obtained  by  him  partly  from  the  Claiborne  Sand, 
and  in  the  Jackson  and  Vicksburg  Groups  in  Mississippi. 

Very  Rest>ectfully, 

T.  H.  ALDRICH. 

Blocton,  Bibb  (>)unty,  Alabama,  Jviie  13,  188(). 


PREFACE. 


The  present  condition  of  the  paleontology  of  the  Tertiary  Formation  is 
so  much  confused  that  it  has  been  found  quite  impossible  to  make  a  com- 
plete and  accurate  report  at  this  time ;  therefore,  simply  as  a  beginning, 
the  writer  has  prepared  the  following  descriptions  and  lists. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  correct  the  nomenclature ;  in  general,  the 
name  under  which  a  species  has  been  described,  is  used,  sometimes  that  of 
Conrad,  and  often  that  of  Lea,  without  attempting  to  decide  questions  of 
priority. 

Again,  many  species  are  described  without  figures,  and  in  others  the 
descriptions  are  so  vague  or  figures  so  poor,  it  has  been  found  out  of  ques- 
tion to  identify  from  them  alone.  The  writer  hopes  to  correct,  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  types  these  uncertainties,  and  in  a  final  report  to  bring 
the  subject  up  to  date.  In  these  tables  or  lists  where  a  species  could  not 
be  definitely  ascertained,  no  specific  name  is  given  ;  where  the  identifica- 
tion is  at  all  doubtful,  the  specific  name  is  followed  by  a  question  mark, 
and  where  a  species  is  believed  to  be  new,  it  is  so  indicated. 

At  present  the  collections  in  hand  have  not  been  sufiiciently  examined 
to  report  upon  the  Claiborne  ferruginous  sand-bed  proper,  the  Jackson 
and  Vicksburg  Groups.     These  are  reserved  for  the  future. 

Plates  1  and  2  were  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Cincinnati  So- 
ciety of  Natural  History,  Vol.  VIII.,  July,  1885,  but  as  several 
changes  are  necessary,  they  are  insertecl  here. 

The  writer  is  greatly  indebted  to  Prof.  Angelo  Heilprin,  of  Phila- 
delphia Academy  of  Natural  Sciences;  Prof.  R.  P.  Whitfield,  of  the 
American  Museum,  New  York ;  and  Dr.  Otto  Meyer  for  identifications 
and  critical  remarks.  To  Dr.  C.  A.  White,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  for  the  loan  of  types;  and  more  especially  to  Dr.  Eugene  A. 
Smith  for  the  opportunity  to  make  the  collections  from  which  this  paper 
is  prepared. 

f 


PART    I. 


Notes  and  Descriptions  of  Species. 


In  univalves  herein  described,  the  term  "longitudinal"  is  understood 
to  be  from  apex  to  canal  and  **  trans  verse'  at  right  angles  to  this  direc- 
tion. The  figures  are  all  either  natural  size  or  the  true  dimensions  are 
indicated  with  each. 


GASTROPODA. 

MUREX  AN(}ELU8,  Aldr.      PI.  2,  fig.  2. 

Murex  angelm,  Aldr.  J.  C.  8.  N.  H.,  July,  1885,  p.  145.  PI.  2, 
fig.  2. 

MuRRX  Mattiiewsensis,  n.  sp.     PI.  3,  fig.  15. 

Bhell  triangular,  whorls  probably  four ;  angular,  smooth  between  the 
varices;  varices  three,  longitudinal,  prominent;  spines  of  the  body  whorl 
elongated  and  curved  upward,  the  one  at  the  angle  of  the  aperture 
nearly  closed  ;  Ixxly  whorl  angulated  on  upper  part,  the  other  whorls 
rounded ;  aperture  ovate,  outer  lip  thick  with  a  foliation  at  the  junc- 
tion with  the  body  whorl  running  from  the  spine  to  the  beak  ;  inner  lip 
smooth  with  a  slight  lamina  ;  beak  short ;  canal  rather  wide. 

LoealiUj, — Matthews'  Landing,  Ala. 

Differs  fn)m  M,  morv'u^y  Con.,  in  having  no  spines  between  the  varices 
at  the  shoulder  of  the  Ixnly  whorl,  and  has  no  crenulations  on  the  edge 
of  the  outer  lip. 
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MUBEX  SIMPLEX,  a,  sp.     PI.  5,  fig.  8. 

Shell  short,  stout;  whorls  probably  five;  suture  deeply  impressed; 
varices  numerous,  very  large  and  broadly  rounded,  terminating  above 
near  the  suture  in  sharp  points;  seven  on  the  body  whorl,  numerous 
coarse  raised  revolving  lines  cover  the  whorls ;  aperture  small,  ellipti- 
cal, terminating  anteriorly  in  a  nearly  closed  canal ;  outer  lip  thickened 
and  crenate  within  ;  three  folds  appear  upon  the  columella. 

ZfOcaKty.-— 'Bryan's  Ferry,  Miss. ;  Vicksburg  Group. 

This  type  specimen  has  retained  its  former  apertures,  which  give  to  the 
shell  a  bfoad  termination  and  a  false  umbilicus. 

Tbqfhon  gracilis,  n.  sp.    PI.  5,  fig.  6. 

Shell  acuminate,  whorls,  ten,  rounded ;  spine  high,  with  three  embry- 
onic whorls,  the  first  two  smooth,  the  next  showing  longitudinal  varices, 
tlie  balance  with  numerous  (in  the  type  nine)  strong  varices,  which  are, 
when  perfect,  thin,  fringing  and  sigmoid ;  six  or  more  revolving  lines  cut 
the  edge  of  the  varices  into  an  equal  number  of  crenulations,  these  re- 
volving lines  being  strongest  at  their  intersecting  points  ;  aperture 
ovate,  terminating  in  a  narrow  canal  which  turns  strongly  to  the  left  and 
slightly  upward  ;  outer  lip  sharp,  thickened  and  crenulated  within  ; 
three  slight  protuberances  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  columella  near  the 
canal. 

Locality. — Lower  Bed,  Wood's  Bluff,  Ala. 

Only  two  specimens  found.  This  species  is  more  acuminate  and  has  a 
shorter  canal  than  is  usual  in  living  forms. 

Trophon  caudatoides,  n.  sp.     PI.  6,  fig.  4. 

Shell  with  numerous  varices;  whorls  seven,  uppermost  two  smootli, 
the  others  angulated  by  the  variceal  nodes  and  crossed  by  a  few  revolving 
lines,  which  are  rather  coarse  and  somewhat  alternate ;  one  to  four  thick- 
ened lamelliform  varices  on  different  specimens  at  irregular  distances 
apart.  Aperture  ovate  ;  outer  lip  expanded  and  crenate  within  ;  col- 
umella smooth,  twisted  below ;    canal  rather  abruptly  turned  to  the  left. 

Locality, — Hatchetigbee  Bluff,  Ala. 

PSEUDOLTVA  UNICARINATA,  n.  Sp.      PI.  5,  fig,  17. 

Shell  broadly  ovate,  whorls  seven,  sutural  line  wavy ;  spine  sharp,  the 
upper  part  rising  suddenly  from  the  flattened  body  whorl ;  nucleus  com- 
posed of  three  smooth  embryonic  whorls.     Body  whorl  shouldered,  bear- 
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ing  large  longitudinal  ribs  pointed  at  the  angle,  extending  nearly  to  the 
sulcus  below,  above  reaching  to  the  suture,  where  they  abruptly  turn  to 
the  left  and  form  rather  deep  pits  betwen  thein.  The  carina  of  the  body 
whorl  has  a  raised  line  connecting  the  pointed  part  of  the  tuberculations ; 
all  the  whorls  below  the  nucleus  show  the  tuberculations ;  sulcus  rather 
deep.  No  umbilicus ;  entire  surface  covered  with  very  fine  revolving 
lines. 
Locality, — Matthews'  Landing,  Ala. 

Nearest  to  Psetidoliva  tuberculifera  Con.;  but  that  species  has  strong 
revolving  lines  ;  its  tubercles  are  lower  down  on  the  body  whorl,  not 
sharp ;  the  sutural  part  is  entirely  different,  and  the  shell  is  besides  much 
more  fusiform. 

The  pits  above  mentioned  are  very  small  on  young  specimens,  and  are 
not  shown  in  the  figure. 

PsEUDOLiVA  SCALINA,  Heilpr.     PL  6,  fig.  10. 

Psetidoliva  sealina,  Heilpr.  P.  A.  N.  S.,  p.  371.  PI.  20,  fig.  12, 
1880. 

The  figures  given  by  Prof.  Heilprin  do  not  give  a  clear  idea  of  this 
species.  Our  figure  is  from  the  type,  and  has  been  redrawn  by  Dr.  Otto 
Meyer.  The  original,  now  in  the  University  Cabinet  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala., 
is  from  Wood's  Bluff,  Ala.,  and  is  extremely  rare  there. 

At  Bell's  Landing,  on  the  Alabama  River,  it  occurs  of  gigantic  dimen- 
sions. The  largest  specimen  in  the  University  Cabinet  is  4^  inches 
long,  and  2^  inches  wide.  The  transverse  lines  are  dim  from  wear, 
the  tuberculations  are  strongly  curved  to  the  right,  the  plaits  on  top  rise 
up  to  the  suture  of  the  succeeding  whorl  abruptly  from  the  shoulder  and 
are  bent  to  the  left. 

Very  close  to  Pseudoliva  rohusta  Briart  et  Cornet,  from  the  Calcaire 
Grossier  de  Mons,  France. 

Triton  (Simpulum)  Conradianus,  Aldr.     PI.  2,  fig.  8. 

Triton  {Simpulum)  Conradianiis,  Aldr.  J.  C.  8.  N.  H.,  July,  1885, 
p.  148.     PI.  2,  fig.  8. 

Very  common  in  Eastern  Mississippi,  in  the  Red  Bluff  Strata. 

Ranella  (Argobuccinum)  Tuomeyi,  n.  sp.     PI.  3,  fig.  3. 

Shell  oblong-ovate,  canal  strongly  recurved,  bent  upward ;  whorls  seven  ; 
spire  elevated,  pointed,  the  first  two  whorls  smooth,  the  others  cancellated^ 
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the  longitudinal  lines  forming  tubercles  at  intersections  ;  tubercles  sharp, 
transverse,  strongly  developed  on  the  periphery  of  the  body  whorl  and 
next  one  above,  generally  three  large  ones  on  the  body  whorl  between  the 
varices;  transverse  strise  numerous,  composed  of  coarse  lines,  having 
three  finer  ones  between,  and  others  between  these  ;  line  of  growth  fine ; 
varices  strong,  pitted  on  the  back  side ;  suture  impressed,  slightly 
shouldered  ;  aperture  ovate ;  outer  lip  with  a  strong  varix,  nine  tubercles 
within,  canal  nearly  as  long  as  the  aperture. 
Locality. — Lower  bed.  Woods*  Bluff,  Ala. 

Young  shells  show  more  tubercles  between  the  varices  than  the  type. 
Named  in  honor  of  the  late  Prof.  Michael  Tuomey. 

Fusus  Pearlensis,  Aldr.     PL  1,  fig.  17  a,  17  b. 

Fu9us  Pearlensis,  Aldr.     J.  C.  8.  N.  H.,  July,  1885. 
Fusus  Boetigeri,  Meyer.     Am,  Jour,  of  Science,  June,  1885.     (Name 
preoccupied.) 

This  species  has  been  found  to  be  quite  variable. 

Fusus  Meyeri,  Aldr.,  n.  sp.     PI.  3,  fig.  12. 

Shell  elongate  fusiform ;  spire  slender,  acute  ;  whorls  fourteen  ;  surface 
of  the  spire  and  body  whorl  with  seven  longitudinal  broadly  rounded 
folds,  which  are  spirally  arranged,  crossed  by  raised  rounded  strise,  gen- 
erally seven  in  number,  rather  distant,  the  central  one  making  a  sharp 
carina  on  the  center  of  each  whorl,  with  erect  longitudinal  tubercules  at 
the  intersections ;  spaces  between  strise  showing  only  lines  of  growth  ; 
canal  very  long,  spirally  striated  with  alternate  raised  lines;  lines  of 
growth  very  numerous  and  almost  obsolete  ;  mouth  small,  oblong-ovate  ; 
outer  lip  incurved,  smooth. 

Locality. — Lower  bed.  Woods'  BlufF,  Ala.;   Matthews'  Landing,  Ala. 

The  figured  type  retains  four  embryonic  whorls ;  three  are  smooth,  the 
fourth  longitudinally  striate.  The  Matthews'  Landing  form  is  smaller 
and  even  more  beautiful.  One  specimen  has  the  ribs  obsolete  on  the 
upper  half  of  the  whorls  and  the  periphery  armed  with  erect  longitudinal 
spines,  giving  the  shell  a  very  strongly  carinate  form.  Fiisu4i  MUsissip- 
piensis,  Con.,  from  Vicksburg,  resembles  this  form,  but  this  is  more 
carinate,  with  longer  canal  and  spire ;  the  latter  species  has  many  more 
revolving  lines,  and  the  outer  lip  is  striate  internally.  Named  in  honor 
of  Dr.  Otto  Meyer. 
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Fusus  Tombi(;been6I8,  n.  sp.     PI.  5,  fig.  7. 

Shell  f udiform ;  whorls  nine,  rounded  ;  spire  high,  apex  oompoeed  of 
three  embiyonic  whorls— firet  two  smooth,  the  next  longitudinally  ribbed, 
balance  with  about  ten  rounded  ribs,  somewhat  alternating  at  the  suture, 
strongest  on  the  center  of  each  whorl ;  whorls  crossed  by  raised  rounded 
lines,  alternate  in  size  and  nearly  equidistant ;  aperture  oblong-ovate ; 
outer  lip  crenate  within  ;  canal  short,  straight,  rather  open. 

Locality, — Woods'  Bluff,  Ala. ;  lower  bed. 

The  type  specimen  has  unfortunately  lost  its  canal,  but  a  younger 
specimen  supplied  th^  description.  Younger  specimens  have  the  whorls 
more  carinated  than  in  the  figured  type. 

Fusus  BUGATU8,  n.  sp.     PI.  5,  fig.  9. 

Shell  fusiform,  spire  high,  suture  linear ;  whorls  carinated,  concave  and 
smooth  above,  rounded  below,  the  periphery  of  each  whorl  with  numer- 
ous tubercles,  some  of  them  reaching  to  a  second  revolving  raised  line 
below ;  the  whorl  next  above  the  body  whorl  showing  two  tuberculated 
lines  below  the  carina ;  body  whorl  showing  four  rows  of  spinous  lines, 
contracted  rather  abruptly  below  them  ;  canal  covered  with  distant  spiral 
rows  of  sharp  spines;  aperture  small,  angulated  posteriorly,  terminating 
in  a  long,  narrow  canal. 

Locality, — Gregg's  Landing,  Ala. 

The  type  specimen  is  broken,  but  other  specimens  likewise  broken 
show  a  long,  narrow  canal  spirally  striated  to  the  end. 

Fasciolaria  Jacksonensis,  Aldr.     PL  2,  fig.  12. 

Foifciolaria  JackBonemis,  Aldr.     J.  C.  S.  N.  H.,  July,  1885. 

Dr.  O.  Meyer  considers  this  species  identical  with  his  Turbinelfa 
humiliory  American  Journal  of  Science,  June,  1885,  which  he  now  places 
in  the  genus  Lafirua.  Whether  the  remarks  in  his  paper  constitute  a  prior 
description  I  leave  for  others  to  decide. 

Fa8C!IOlaria  per(jracilis,  n.  sp.     PL  5,  fig.  18. 

Shell  narrowly  fusiform  ;  spire  very  slender ;  suture  impressed ;  whorls 
thirteen — nucleus  composed  of  three  smooth  ones,  the  following  seven  are 
longitudinally  ribbe<l,  balance  nearly  smooth ;  two  equidistant  revolving 
grooves  (the  one  nearest  the  suture  the  largest)  border  it  throughout. 

Canal  long,  spirally  striated ;  outer  lip  smooth  ;  columella  bearing 
posteriorly  three  faint  oblique  plaits  far  within  the  aperture. 
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L9Mlihf. — Greg's  Landing,  Ala. 
Decidelj  fusiform  in  aspect. 

LSUCOZOSIA  BIPLICATA,  D.  sp.      PI.  5,  fig.  15. 

Shell  broadlj  fusiform  ;  whorls  six — nucleus  composed  of  two  smooth 
whorls,  those  remaining  covered  with  revolving,  somewhat  alternating 
raised  lines  and  strong  longitudinal  ribs,  which  give  the  shell  an  angular 
a|^)eaKuiee.  Outer  lip  sinuate,  thickened  internally,  finely  crenated ; 
odumella  bearing  two  erect,  strong  folds,  the  posterior  one  nearly  twice  as 
kurge  as  the  other,  below  these  folds  nearly  straight. 

Aperture  terminating  in  a  short,  open  jcanal.  A  small  umbilicus  nearly 
covered  by  callus. 

Locality. — Matthews'  Landing,  Ala. 

BULBIFUSUS  PLENU8,  n.  sp.     PI.  6,  fig.  7. 

Shell  broadly  fusiform ;  whorls  probably  six,  surface  on  upper  whorls 
with  a  few  distinct  revolving  lines,  which  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
whorl  become  faint ;  body  whorl  swollen  above,  rapidly  narrowing  below, 
where  it  is  spirally  striated  with  alternate  raised  lines;  whorls  thickened 
and  constricted  at  suture  and  suddenly  rounded ;  suture  hidden  in  the 
groove  thus  formed ;  surface  finely  marked  with  lines  of  growth  ;  aperture 
oblong-ovate,  terminating  in  a  rather  broad  canal,  which  turned  to  the 
left ;  outer  lip  slightly  crenate.  within ;  columella  smooth,  no  perceptible 
callus  on  posterior  part. 

Locality, — Bell's  Landing,  Ala. 

Resembles  somewhat  the  Jacksonian  species  of  Clavella,  but  its  whorls 
are  few,  spire  low  and  canal  recurved.  The  apex  is  worn,  but  appears 
to  be  blunt. 

BULBIFUSUS  INAURATU8,  Con.      PL  6,  fig.  11. 

Fu9U8  inauraiuSf  Con.     Foss.  Shells  of  Tert.,  p.  29. 

Fumts  Fittoni,  Lea.     Cont.  to  Geol.,  p.  150.     PL  5,  fig.  15r>. 

BulbifusuB  inauratua.  Con.     Cat.,  1865. 

Figured  to  show  its  similarity  to  the  species  described  below. 

BULBIFUBUB  TUOMEYI,  u.  sp.     PL  6,  figs.  12,  12  a. 

Shell  large,  bulbiform ;  whorls  seven ;  spire  moderate ;  body  whorl 
very  large  and  globose,  flattened  above  and  slightly  concave,  contracted 
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below  and  finely  striated ;  aperture  oblong-ovate ;  outer  lip  smooth  within ; 
columella  strongly  excavated,  canal  wide  and  curved. 
Locality. — Bell's  Landing,  Ala. 

This  species  may  only  be  a  strongly  marked  variety  of  B.  inauratua. 
Con.,  mentioned  above,  but  the  younger  specimen  (12  a)  from  Gregg's 
Landing  differs  from  Conrad's  species  in  having  finely  revolving  lines 
over  its  whole  surface,  whorls  convex,  closely  appressed  at  the  suture, 
while  the  other  has  the  whork  concave,  the  lines  obsolete  on  the  central 
part  of  body  whorl,  is  shouldered  at  the  suture,  which  is  in  a  groove,  and 
generally  has  the  first  four  whorls  of  the  spire  with  a  row  of  revolving 
nodes  above  the  suture. 

Neptunea  enterogramma,  Gabb.     PL  3,  fig.  5. 

Neptunea  enterogramma y  Gabb.  J.  A.  N.  S.,  Phila.  Vol.  IV.,  2d 
ser.,  1860,  p.  378,  pi.  67,  fig.  14. 

This  species  described  from  Texas  is  not  uncommon  at  Lisbon.  Gabb's 
type  was  a  young  shell.  The  two  forms  are  connected  by  a  series  in  my 
possession. 

Neptunea  oonstricta,  n.  sp.    PI.  5,  fig.  13. 

Shell  broadly  fusiform,  whorls  eight,  spire  high ;  suture  distinct,  whorls 
concave  and  compressed  just  below  the  suture ;  covered  at  this  point  with 
fine  transverse  lines,  remaining  space  smooth.  Body  whorl  large,  smooth 
below  the  above-mentioned  sutural  area,  narrowed  below  into  a  short, 
stout  canal  which  is  marked  by  fine  revolving  lines.  Aperture  about  two- 
thirds  the  length  of  shell;  outer  lip  sharp,  thickened  and  crenulate 
within  ;  inner  lip  concave  above,  straight  bel(»w  ;  callus  not  heavy. 

Locality, — Matthews'  Landing,  Ala. 

This  species  differs  from  the  previous  one  mentioned,  by  its  compressed 
space  below  the  suture  and  absence  of  a  sutural  groove. 

FULGUR  TRI8ERIALI8,  Whitf.      PI.  1,  fig.  23  b. 

Pyrula  Smithiiy  Sowb.     Aldr.  in  J.  C.  S.  N.  H.,  July,  1885. 
Fulgur  triserialiSf  Whitf.     Am.  Jour.  Conch.  ^  1865,  vol.  L,  p.  260. 

On  first  finding  this  shell  it  was  supposed  to  be  Pyrula  Smithii,  Sowb., 
but  a  comparison  since  made  leads  me  to  consider  it  distinct.  On  sub- 
mitting specimens  to  Prof.  Chas.  E.  Beecher,  at  Albany,  N.  Y. ,  he  pro- 
nounced them  identical  with  the  type  now  in  the  C4ibinet  of  Prof.  Hall. 
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Pyrula  JUVEN18,  Whitfield.     PI.  6,  fig.  8. 

Pyrula  juvenis,  Whitf.     Am.  Jour.  Conch. ,  vol.  I.,  1865,  p.  259. 
Pyrula  muttangulata,  Heilpr.     P.  A.  N.  S.,  1880,  p.  374,  pi.  20,  fig.  2. 

Hitherto  unfigured.  Prof.  Whitfield  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  a 
drawing  of  the  type.  Common  in  the  lower  Tertiary,  Bell's  Landing, 
Gregg's  Landing,  Nanafalia  Group,  Matthews'  Landing  and  Woods'  Bluff. 
It  is  subject  to  considerable  variation,  and  is  probably  the  same  species 
quoted  by  Prof.  Heilprin  from  Woods'  Bluff,  Ala.,  as  Pyrula  tricostata, 
Desh. 

Pyropsis  perula,  n.  sp.     PI.  3.  fig.  4. 

Shell  depressed  above,  spinous ;  whorls  seven  ;  spire  flat,  showing  only 
the  upper  part  of  the  whorls ;  suture  partially  concealed  by  the  spines  of 
the  next  succeeding  whorl  overlapping. 

Surface  covered  with  strong,  transverse,  raised,  cordlike  lines,  which 
are  armed  with  short,  erect  spines  on  the  canal,  becoming  obsolete  at  its 
base.  Spines  erect,  closed,  flaring  upward  and  circling  the  periphery  of 
the  body  whorl,  the  one  nearest  the  a()erture  being  the  largest.  Aperture 
ovate;  outer  lip  cut  by  the  transverse  lines,  smooth  within;  labium 
strongly  reflected,  smooth,  suddenly  expanding  at  the  anterior  end  of 
aperture  ;  callus  becomes  thick  in  old  specimens;  canal  long  and  narrow. 

Locality. — Wood's  Bluff,  Ala.,  in  lower  bed;  also  Matthews'  Landing, 
Ala. 

The  largest  specimen,  if  perfect,  would  be  (2")  two  inches  broad  and 
over  (4")  four  inches  long. 

PlBANIA?  DUBIA,  n.  Sp.      PI.  3,  fig.  13. 

Shell  fusiform  ;  whorls  rounded,  about  eight  in  number;  spire  acute  ; 
surface  covered  with  equidistant  revolving  lines,  which  are  broadly 
rounded,  the  spaces  between  smooth. 

Lines  of  growth  obsolete  ;  the  embryonic  whorls  are  smooth.  Aperture 
oblong-ovate ;  canal  moderate ;  outer  lip  thickened  and  striate  within  ; 
inner  lip  smooth,  slightly  excavated,  thickened  and  anguhir  at  junction 
with  canal. 

Locality. — Lower  bed,  Wood's  Bluff. 

The  absence  of  a  callosity  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  aperture  makes 
the  generic  place  doubtful. 
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BucciNUM  MoHRi,  n.  sp.     PI.  3,  fig.  16,  a. 

Shell  rather  solid ;  spire  high ;  apex  obtuse ;  whorls  seven,  rounded  ; 
suture  rather  shallow  ;  surface  smooth.  Lines  of  growth  coarse,  showing 
on  the  body  whorl.  Outer  lip  strongly  reflected,  slightly  shouldered  at 
its  junction  with  the  body  whorl.  Aperture  semi-lunate  nearly  two-thirds 
the  length  of  the  shell,  smooth  internally,  terminating  in  a  short,  excised 
canal. 

Locality. — Lisbon,  Ala. 

This  species  has  some  resemblance  to  Buccinum  stromboidea,  Herm.,  from 
the  Calcaire  Grossier,  of  Grignon,  but  lacks  the  striations  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  body  whorl,  is  less  swollen  in  outline,  and  has  a  more  strongly  re- 
flected outer  lip.     Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Chas.  Mohr,  of  Mobile,  Ala. 

CoMiNELLA  Hatchetigbeensis,  u.  sp.     PI.  3,  fig.  (),  a.  b. 

Shell  bucciniforra,  oblong-ovate ;  whorls  shouldered,  with  a  depressed 
groove  at  the  suture.  Spire  short,  smooth ;  apex  obtuse.  Body  whorl 
strongly  shouldered,  contracted  below,  with  numerous  revolving  lines  on 
the  basal  portion,  which  are  obsolete  on  the  middle  part ;  the  center  is 
flattened,  sometimes  concave.  Aperture  oblong-ovate  ;  outer  lip  sinuous, 
with  a  distinct,  rounded,  semi-circular  slit  on  the  upper  third  below  the 
shoulder,  smooth  internally ;  inner  lip  smooth,  reflected,  thickened  above 
and  below. 

Looality. — Hatchetigbee  Bluff.     In  two  different  horizons  there. 

This  peculiar  form  has  such  a  distinct  slit  in  the  outer  lip  (fig.  6),  that  it 
may  deserve  a  subgeueric  place,  though  it  resembles  the  living  Cominella 
maculata,  Martyii,  from  New  Zealand.  In  one  specimen  the  shoulder  of 
the  body  whorl  rises  so  as  to  almost  hide  the  succeeding  whorl,  giving  the 
shell  a  triangular  form. 

Cominella  striata,  n.  sp.     PI.  5,  tig.  4. 

Shell  ovate,  fusiform ;  whorls  five  to  six,  with  fine,  transverse  lines, 
shouldered.  Suture  in  a  depressed  groove.  Lines  of  growth  sinuous, 
giving  the  shell  rather  a  rough  exterior.  Body  whorl  contracted  rapidly 
from  the  center  toward  the  base.  Striae  coarser  on  the  basal  portion ;  spire 
about  one-third  the  length  of  the  shell ;  apex  blunt ;  aperture  oblong- 
ovate,  smooth  within.  Columella  broadly  reflected;  canal  produced 
canaliculate  at  base. 

Locality, — Hatchetigbee  Bluff,  Ala. 
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Differs  from  the  previous  species  by  being  striate,  its  more  produced 
spire  and  fusiform  shape. 

The  outer  tip  is  broken  away,  but  the  lines  of  growth  indicate  a  semi- 
circular slit,  as  in  the  former  species. 

Phos  V1CK8BUROEN8I8,  Aldr.     PI.  2,  fig.  9. 

Bttcdnum  Vieksb^irgensis,  Aldr.     J.  C.  8.  N.  S.,  July,  1885. 

Changed  to  the  genus  Pho8^  Prof.  Heilprin  having  indicated  its  proper 
place  to  me. 

Nassa  Calli,  n.  sp.     PL  5,  fig.  5. 

Shell  oblong-ovate ;  spire  elevated ;  whorls  seven,  shouldered,  and 
rounded  at  suture,  with  a  number  of  revolving  lines  just  below  central 
part  of  body  whorl ;  smooth,  with  five  or  six  striations  on  the  base. 
Aperture  oblong-ovate ;  labrum  crenulate  within ;  a  strong  fold  on  the 
columella  at  the  anterior  end  of  aperture,  a  number  of  crenulations  above 
this  within  the  opening. 

A  thick,  well-defined  caUus  spreading  over  the  body  whorl,  thicker 
posteriorly. 

Loeality. — Lisbon,  Ala. 

Named  in  honor  of  my  friend  Prof.  R.  E.  Call,  of  the  State  University, 
at  Columbia,  Mo. 

TURBINELLA  (CaRICELLA)  RETICULATA,  Aldr.      PI.  2,  fig.  4,  a.  b,  C. 

Turbinella  (Oaricella)  retieiilata,  Aldr.     J.  C.  8.  N.  H.,  July,  1885. 
Since  found  in  lower  strata. 

Turbinella  baculus,  n.  sp.     PI.  6,  fig.  2,  a. 

Shell  robust,  broadly  fusiform  ;  whorls  five — two  forming  a  nucleus, 
next  two  cancellated.  Body  whorl  large  and  globose;  revolving  striata 
alternately  coarse  and  fine,  well  marked,  while  the  longitudinal  ones  on  it 
become  faint. 

Aperture  over  half  the  length  of  the  shell ;  outer  lip  smooth  ;  columella 
with  two  nearly  equal  erect  plaits  ;  callus  thin,  spreading ;  canal  short, 
open  and  recurved.     No  umbilicus. 

Loeality, — Bell's  Landing,  Ala. 

A  specimen  in  the  State  Collection  is  over  twice  as  large  a.s  the  type, 
hut  imperfect. 
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VoLUTA  Showalteri,  n.  sp.    PI.  3,  fig.  14. 

Shell  oval,  oblong ;  whorls  five ;  spire  blunted ;  surface  smooth  and 
shining ;  lines  of  growth  hardly  perceptible ;  suture  moderately  impressed. 

Body  whorl  and  next  succeeding  shouldered,  bearing  thereon  numerous 
small  tubercles ;  above  the  shoulder  they  are  concave. 

Aperture  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  shell ;  columella  four  plated — 
the  upper  one  transverse,  the  middle  ones  oblique  and  larger.  Outer  lip 
smooth. 

LocxUty. — Matthews'  Landing,  Ala. 

This  species  is  a  true  Volute,  and  belongs  to  the  section  Vespertilio 
Klein — Rare. 
Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  E.  R.  Showalter,  of  Point  Clear,  Ala. 

MiTRA  Hatchetigbeensis,  n.  sp.     PI.  6,  fig.  3. 

Narrow  fusiform ;  whorls  about  ten  ;  suture  impressed ;  nucleus  smooth ; 
upper  whorls  longitudinally  ribbed,  carinate  at  their  center  and  tubercu- 
lated ;  the  body  whorl  slightly  concave  above,  with  transverse  tubercles ; 
whole  surface  covered  with  fine,  revolving  lines. 

Aperture  narrow  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  shell;  outer  lip  smooth ; 
columella  straight,  with  three  nearly  equal  oblique  plaits. 

Locality, — Hatchetigbee  Blu£P,  Ala. 

AXCILLARIA  EXPAN8A,  n.  Sp.      PI.  5,  fig.  11. 

Shell  large,  ovate,  flattened  above ;  whorls  about  seven ,  spire  moderate ; 
the  youngest  whorls  encircled  by  a  row  of  tubercles ;  suture  impressed, 
covered  with  a  thin  callus.  Upper  whorls  and  the  upper  third  of  the  body 
whorl  flattened,  then  rather  abruptly  rounded  and  regularly  diminishing 
toward  the  base,  where  it  is  bounded  by  a  large  basal  groove. 

Aperture  oblong-ovate;  outer  lip  thick,  a  callosity  at  the  posteriory 
columella  smooth,  covered  with  callus,  and  somewhat  twisted.  No  um- 
bilicus ;  no  sulcus  visible. 

Locality. — Lisbim,  Ala. 

Faint  trac^  of  revolving  color  lines  remain. 

EXPLERITOMA,  noV.  gCU. 

Shell  rounded-elliptical ;  suture  linear  ;  whorls  few  ;  a  •  all  sulcus  on 
the  basiil  part  of  the  body  whorl ;  base  canaliculate. 

Aperture  either  filled  in  or  contracted  to  half  the  original  size  by 
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a  thickened,  circular  peristome.  Umbilicus  generally  covered  by  this 
deposit. 

Has  a  general  resemblance  to  the  genus  PteroeheiloSf  Moore,  by  reason 
of  its  peculiar  aperture.  This  deposit  or  filling  in  is  not  accidental,  as 
Dr.  O.  Meyer  has,  in  his  collection,  a  very  young  shell  of  similar  form, 
either  the  same  or  an  allied  species,  showing  the  same  peculiarity.  It  is 
from  the  Claiborne  sand-bed. 

This  young  shell  has  the  umbilicus  exposed,  but  the  aperture  is  even 
more  filled  in  than  my  type  specimen,  and  the  spire  is  flattened.  This 
genus  would  be  next  to  Andllaria  in  the  Ancillarirur. 

EXPLERITOMA  PRIMA,  n.  Sp.      PI.  5,  fig.  1. 

Shell  rounded-elliptical ;  surface  probably  smooth ;  spire  moderate ; 
whorls,  four  to  six  ;  a  well  defined  but  small  sulcus  upon  the  lower  half 
of  the  body  whorl ;  base  canaliculate,  but  filled  up  with  a  deposit  from 
the  aperture. 

Aperture  elliptical,  about  one-half  the  indicated  size,  caused  by  a  thick 
deposit  covering  the  whole  peristome,  except  a  small  space  on  the  outer 
lip. 

Locality. — Branch  of  Satilpa  Creek,  Ala.,  in  ferruginous  sand-bed  of 
Claiborne  Group. 

Only  one  specimen  found,  and  that  is  considerably  eroded.  The  back 
of  the  shell  looks  like  a  specimen  of  Aneillopsis  suhghbosa^  Con. 

Pleurotoma  Heilprini,  Aldr.     PL  1,  fig.  15. 
Pleurotoma  Heilprini,  Aldr.     J.  C.  S.  N.  H.,  July,  1885. 

Pleurotoma  Americana,  Aldr.     PI.  1,  fig.  16. 

Triforis  Amerieamis,  Aldr.     J.  C.  S.  N.  H.,  July,  L885. 

Prof.  Heilprin  pronounces  this  species,  which  I  described  as  a  Triforis, 
to  be  a  reversed  Pleurotoma.  While  the  lines  showing  the  slit  arc  not 
very  i^parent,  yet,  in  deference  to  his  opinion,  the  change  is  made.  It 
is  80  different  from  most  of  the  Triforis  group,  that  it  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  nearer  its  true  place  than  before.  As  the  shell  is  (juite  common  in 
Jackson,  and  always  reversed,  it  is  probably  a  good  species. 

Pleurotobca  ANITA,  Aldr.     PI.  2,  tig.  :). 
P.  anUa,  Aldr.     J.  C.  S.  N.  H.,  July,  IH85. 


\ 
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Pleurotoma  longifokma,  Aldr.     PL  2,  tig.  10,  a.  b. 
P.  l<mgiforma,  Aldr.     J.  C.  S.  N.  H.,  July,  1885. 

Pleurotoma  perexilis,  n.  sp.     PI.  8,  fig.  2. 

Shell  slender,  acuminate;  whorls  eight,  convex,  surface  covered  by 
revolving  lines,  which  in  some  places  have  finer  ones  between,  especially 
on  the  lower  half  of  the  shell.  Lines  of  growth  faint,  very  distinct 
under  a  glass ;  suture  bordered  below  by  an  impressed  line  ;  slit  wide  and 
shallow  ;  aperture  half  the  length  of  the  shell. 

Locality, — Moody's  Bnmch,  Jackson,  Miss. 

This  species  is  exactly  the  shape  and  appearance  of  Pleuro  venvsta^ 
Heilprin,  but,  on  submitting  the  above  specimen  to  Prof.  Heilprin,  he 
stated  it  to  be  distinct,  as  P.  venustfi  has  its  revolving  lines  arranged  in 
pairs.  The  type  specimen  belonged  to  the  National  Museum,  but  on 
sending  our  shell  there  it  cx>uld  not  be  found,  so  a  comparison  could  not 
be  made. 

Pleurotoma  exilloides,  n.  sp.     PI.  8,  fig.  9. 

Shell  slender;  spire  high;  whorls  ten,  rounded,  slightly  shouldered 
below  the  suture  ;  a  rather  strong  impressed  line  just  below,  with  fainter 
ones  still  lower. 

The  first  four  or  five  whorls  of  the  apex  smooth,  the  others  transversely 
striate,  striations  very  closely  set  on  the  body  whorl.  Slit  nearly  semi- 
circular ;  outer  lip  gently  curved  ;  columella  bent ;  canal  short,  curved  to 
the  right. 

Locality. — Lower  bed.  Wood's  Bluff,  Ala. 

This  species  is  close  to  P.  perexilis,  alwve  described,  but  differs  in  the 
breadth  of  the  body  whorl,  and  the  slight  shouldering  of  the  same.  The 
slit  is  larger,  and  the  revolving  lines  much  fainter. 

Pleurotoma  Tombigbeensis,  n.  sp.     PI.  8,  fig.  10. 

Shell  large,  rather  thick  and  solid,  fusiform ;  whorls  eleven ;  suture 
impressed ;  the  spire  regularly  acuminate ;  the  upper  whorls  flattened ; 
lower  ones  constricted  below  the  suture. 

Body  whorl  constricted  about  the  center,  tapering  regularly  toward 
the  beak ;  a  large  numbt^r  of  fine  sinuous  revolving  lines  upon  this  lower 
part. 

Aperture  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  shell ;  slit  small,  situated  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  sutnral  mnstriotion,  it^  outer  edge  nsing  up  and 
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rounded  ;  canal  moderate,  open,  bent  a  little  to  the  right ;  columella  with 
a  reflected  callus  near  the  the  beak. 

Locality, — ^Lower  bed,  Wood's  Bluff,  Ala. 

On  younger  specimens  the  constriction  below  the  suture  is  obsolete, 
being  replaced  by  a  few  faint  revolving  lines.  Resembles  P.  longiforma 
nobis,  but  in  some  respects  differs.  It  is  much  more  fusiform,  heavier, 
the  body  whorl  much  more  tapering  below.  The  aperture  gradually 
diminishes  anteriorly,  while  in  the  first-mentioned  species,  and  in  P. 
Gabbi,  Con.,  the  canal  is  long  and  slender. 

Pleurotoma  Tuomeyi,  n.  sp.     PL  3,  fig.  11. 

Shell  narrow,  fusiform;  spire  high;  whorls  twelve,  the  first  three 
rounded  and  smooth,  next  with  revolving  lines,  and  the  balance  strongly 
carinated  with  two  or  more  revolving  lines  ^ome  distance  apart,  with 
numerous  fine  ones  between,  these  last  alternate.  Suture  bounded  below 
by  a  fine  raised  line ;  surface,  from  first  carination  to  suture,  concave, 
showing  exceedingly  fine  but  distinct  lines  of  growth,  which  spread  over 
the  whole  shell. 

Body  whorl  with  two  strong  raised  carina,  the  upper  one  sometimes 
double,  with  lesser  lines  below,  alternating  with  a  number  of  finer  ones. 
Slit  narrow,  deep  and  rounded,  situated  between  the  raised  sutural  line 
and  the  first  carination.  Aperture  oblong,  narrow,  terminating  in  a  long, 
straight  canal ;  beak  slightly  turned  to  the  left. 

Locality, — ^Lower  bed.  Wood's  Bluff,  Ala. 

The  largest  specimen  measured  1^"  in  length — a  beautifully  orna- 
mented shell,  quite  rare.  Prof.  Michael  Tuomey  was  the  first  to  visit 
this  locality,  where  so  many  of  these  new  species  come  from. 

Pleurotoma  (Ancistrosyrinx)  columbaria,  n.  sp.     PL  6,  fig.  9. 

Shell  small,  fusiform;  whorls  ten;  the  nucleus  smooth,  composed  of 
three  whorls;  the  remaining  seven  shouldered,  and  armed  with  erect 
spines  rising  above  the  edge  of  the  shoulder,  giving  to  the  shell  a  pagoda 
form;  upper  part  of  whorls  smooth,  concave,  with  a  faint  broken  line 
just  below  the  suture,  composed  of  longitudinal  strije ;  lower  part  of  the 
whorls  with  nine  or  ten  coarse  alternate  revolving  rows  of  rounded  tuber- 
cles, which  extend  over  the  spines.     Slit  rather  large,  semicircular.' 

Locality. — Dry  Creek,  Jackson,  Miss. 

The  body  whorl  is  broken  away,  rendering  it  impossible  to  complete 
the  deflcription.     Closely  resembles  Fusus  pagoda^  Lesson,  a  living  Philip- 
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pine  Island  shell.  Having  submitted  this  specimen  to  Prof.  Dall,  he  pro- 
nounces it  a  good  species,  and  belonging  to  the  group  Ancistrasyrinx, 
instituted  by  him,  characterized  by  a  sharp  nucleus,  and  having  the  last 
whorl  keeled. 

CONUS  (CONORBIS)  ALAT01DEU8,  Aldr.      PI.  2,  fig.  11. 

C.  alatoideus,  Aldr.     J.  C.  8.  N.  H.,  July,  1885. 

Strombus  Smithii,  Aldr.     PI.  2,  fig.  6. 

S.  Smithii,  Aldr.     J.  C.  S.  N.  H.,  July,  1885. 

Aphorais  gracilis,  n.  sp.     PI.  5,  fig.  14. 

Shell  fusiform,  whorls  eight,  spire  high;  embryonic  whorls  smooth, 
the  others  to  the  body  whorl  with  longitudinal  ribs  which  curve  to  the 
left  into  the  suture  and  are  crossed  by  fine  revolving  lines ;  body  whorl 
expanded  into  a  broad  outer  lip,  furnished  with  two  digitations,  the  pos- 
terior one  the  largest,  rising  in  some  specimens  into  a  long,  sharp  point, 
strongly  grooved  to  the  apex.  The  outer  lip  extends  up  the  spire  to  the 
top  of  the  body  whorl  only ;  the  groove  in  the  anterior  digitation  rather 
faint;  surface  of  body  whorl  with  two  revolving  carina  marking  these 
grooves  and  covered  with  faint  revolving  lines;  aperture  small,  inner  lip 
with  a  spreading  callus;  canal  moderate,  terminating  in  a  sharp  point 
slightly  recurved. 

Locality. — Gregg's  Landing,  Ala. 

Quite  Aommon ;  the  digitations  are  subject  to  considerable  variation, 
the  younger  forms  have  only  the  posterior  one. 

The  embryonic  apex  is  missing  in  every  specimen.  One  example  has 
made  a  double  outer  lip ;  the  posterior  digitations  lying  over  each  other 
and  distinct ;  the  anterior  ones  coalescent. 

Cypra:a  8PHEKOIDE8,  Cou.  J.  A.  N.  8.,  2d  ser.,  p.  113.  PI.  11, 
fig.  6. 

A  young  specimen  of  this  Vicksburg  form  is  in  my  collection  from  th« 
Claiborne  8and. 

Cypr.v.a  lintea,  Con.     PI.  5,  fig.  2. 

The  original  figure  does  not  show  any  fine  lines,  and  the  description 
says  with  four  approximate  equal  impressed  lines.  I  therefore  figured 
this  form  as  new  ;  but  on  examining  the  type  at  Philadelphia  Academy, 
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it  proved  to  be  like  the  species  figured.     There  is  some  confusiou  here 
which  needs  further  investigation. 

CYPRiEA  Smithii,  n.  sp.     PL  5,  fig.  3. 

Shell  oblong-ovate,  rather  flat,  surface  smooth  ;  labruni  crenulate 
within,  smooth  on  the  base  and  flattened,  reflected  somewhat  and  raised 
above  base  of  shell ;  aperture  slightly  crenulate  within,  expanded  below. 

Locality. — Gregg's  Landing,  Ala. 

Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Eugene  A.  Smith,  of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Cassis  (Semicassis)  shubutensis,  Aldr.     PI.  2,  figs.  5a,  b. 
Cassis  (JSemieassis)  shubutermSy  Aldr.     J.  C.  S.  N.  H.,  July,  1885. 

Cassidaria  brevidentata,  Aldr.     PI.  1,  fig.  20. 

Cassidaria  brevidentata ^  Aldr.     J.  C.  S.  N.  H.,  July,  1885. 
Cassidaria  earinata,  Laib.  (Aldr.)    J.  C.  S.  N.  H.,  July,  1885. 

In  the  article  published  in  1885,  the  first-mentioned  form  was  given  a 
new  name  on  account  of  a  strong  varix,  and  the  second  form  given 
Lamarck's  name.  Upon  comparison  with  the  French  shell,  I  have  found 
differences  enough  to  place  our  shell  in  another  species,  and  unite  it  to 
C.  hrevidentatay  Nobis j  although  it  h&s  no  varix  and  is  much  more 
p(mderous. 

Cassidaria  dubia,  Aldr.     PI.  1,  ^g.  21. 
Cassidaria  dubiay  Aldr.     J.  C.  S.  N.  H.,  July,  1885. 

Natica  recurva,  n.  sp.     PI.  5,  fig.  10. 

Shell  large,  globose,  smooth,  whorls  six,  spire  low  ;  suture  channelerl, 
that  part  of  the  whorls  within  this  groove  concave,  rising  to  a  shoulder. 
Body  whorl  very  large,  flattened  on  upper  part,  abruptly  rounded  ])elow 
the  umbilicus ;  aperture  semilunar,  rounded  anteriorly  and  narrowed  at 
the  posterior  part ;  callus  thick,  spreading  over  the  Ixxly  whorl  and  ]>ar- 
tiallj  covering  the  umbilicus.  Umbilicus  large,  deep,  striated  within,  a 
thickened  callus  or  rib  proceeding  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  outer  lip, 
and  rounding  into  the  umbilicus. 

LoeaUty. — ^Lisbon,  Ala. 

The  type  shows  on  the  body  whorl  traces  of  numerous  revolving  color 
lines. 
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Capulus  complbctus,  n.  sp.     PL  6,  figs.  1.1a. 

Shell  flattened,  irregular  in  form ;  whorls  three,  tlie  first  two  forming 
a  spiral  on  the  body  whorl;  surface  finely  striated  with  (Kmcentric  lines. 
Interior  edged  ;  a  large  horseshoe  muscular  impression,  very  slightly  im- 
pressed, shows  the  generic  position. 

Localitiej^, — Wood's  Bluff  Group,  Hatchitigbee,  and  Lisbon,  Ala. 

Found  occupying  the  cavities  of  other  shells.  Young  specimens  might 
readily  be  mistaken  for  Veli(tina ;  older  forms  resemble  an  operculum. 
In  young  shells  the  nucleus  is  about  central ;  in  older  forms  on  the  right 
side;  looks  like  Pileap»is  SiHJUuntrfoi^mU^  Lam.,  from  the  Paris  basin. 

No.  1  is  from  Wood's  BluflF;  1  u.  from  Hatchetigl>ee. 

SCALARIA   WlHTFIELDI,   Aldr.       PI.    1,  fig.    18. 

Scalarla  Whitfieldi,  Aldr.     .1.  C.  S.  N.  H.,  July,  IMMf). 

ScALARIA  OCTOLINEATA,  CoU.       PI.    I,   fig.   22. 

See  the  Jour.  Cin.  Soe.  Xat.  HUt.  for  notes  upon  this  species. 

TUERITELLA  BELLIFRRA,  Aldr.       PI.    I,  fig.   13. 

Prof.  Heilprin  considers  this  form  as  a  variety  of  T.  humerom,  C\m., 
but  1  prefer  to  let  it  remain  pendintr  a  careful  review  of  these  difficult 
forms. 

('erithium  Langim)ni,  Aldj*.     PI.  1,  fig.  U. 
Cerithium  Larujdoniy  Aldr.     J.  C.  S.  N.  H.,  fluly,  1885. 

Cerithium  Tombiubeense,  u.  sp.     PI.  *],  fig.  7. 

Shell  elongated,  whorls  probably  twelve ;  suture  distinct,  situated  in  a 
depressed  space  ;  surface  of  the  upixTmost  whorls  sm(:K)th,  those  follow- 
in|j;  transversely  striated — the  lower  ones,  with  numerous  obliijue  longi- 
tudinal ribs,  rising  into  tubercles  upon  the  center  of  the  l^nly  whorl  and 
the  two  next  above  ;  a  wavy  line  just  l)elow  the  suture,  making  a  slight 
shoulder  to  the  whorls.  Lines  of  growth  sigmoid,  fine  and  numerous 
upon  the  body  whorl,  obsolete  above.  Aperture  ovate,  outer  lip  reflected 
below,  making  a  short,  open  canal. 

Locality, — Wood's  Bluff,  Ala. 

Only  one  specimen  found  ;  the  mouth  is  broken  away,  rendering  it  im- 
possible to  determine  its  generic  position  absolutely.  Tlie  apex  is  also 
missing,  but  is  probably  sharp.     Suggests  the  genus  Mehmia. 
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Melaxopsij?  Choctavensis,  n.  sp.     PI   3,  fig.  8. 

Shell  oblong-ovate;  whorls  six,  shouldered;  spire  obtuse,  the  upper 
part  generally  plicate ;  suture  impressed  distinct.  Body  whorl  constricted 
below  the  shoulder,  smooth  on  the  main  part ;  fine  revolving  lines  below 
iind  often  a  few  on  the  shoulder,  sometimes  continuing  to  the  apex  just 
below  the  suture.  Aperture  oblong-ovate,  canaliculate  at  base ;  outer 
lip  smooth,  slightly  thickened  within ;  columella  with  a  thickened  and 
reflected  callus. 

Localities. — Hatchetigbee,  Butler,  Choctaw  County,  Ala. 

Resembles  closely  the  figure  of  Melanopsis  qttmirata,  Con.,  from  the 
Miocene.  It  is  rather  variable  in  form,  very  common  at  the  typical 
locality  (Hatchetigbee). 

MeLANOPSIS  ANITA,  u.  sp.      PL  5,  fig.  12. 

Shell  ovate,  spire  short,  surface  smooth,  body  whorl  large;  aperture 
large,  angular  posteriorly,  caused  by  a  thick  deposit  of  callus ;  outer  lip 
sharp,  thin  ;   callus  reflected  below,  terminating  in  a  small  excision. 

Locality. — Gregg's  Landing,  Ala. 

This  .sj)ecies  differs  from  Melanopsvi  ChoctawermSy  above  described,  by 
its  not  having  a  caniculate  aperture  below  the  lower  spire,  and  having  a 
larger  aperture. 

Trck'hus  AlabamenhI}^,  n.  sp.     PI.  o,  fig.  18. 

Shell  trochiform,  whorls  seven,  suture  deeply  impressed;  surface  marked 
with  four  to  six  strong,  revolving  lines,  with  finer  ones  between,  crossed 
by  numerous  fine  longitudinal  striations,  which  are  strongest  at  the  inter- 
;»€cting  points ;  base  of  the  body  whorl  with  finer  lines.  Umbilicus  deep, 
(lefined  by  a  sharp  carina ;  aperture  rounded  ;  outer  lip  crenate  on  ifjs 
edge,  the  crenulations  running  some  distance  within  ;  inner  lip  smooth. 

Fjoctjlity. — Matthews*  Landing,  Ala. 

Ottiierally  is  smaller  than  the  tyj)e  ;  not  rare. 

Scaphander  primus,  Aldr.     PL  2,  fig.  7  a,  b. 

^aplinnder  primal,  Aldr.     J.  C  S.  N.  H.,  July,  l^H.'S. 

f 

HaMINEA  <iRANI>IS,  n.  sp.      F*l.  .'»,  fig.   I. 

i^hell  large,  very  thin,  broadly  ovate,  .^uinniit  rounded,  with  a  deep  pit 
iiiarking  the  jwsition  of  the  spire.  Siirl'Mce  covered  with  narrow,  trans- 
verse jstrijB,  with  rounded  spaces  l>etween  :  spaces  l>o]()w  the  center  again 
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subdivided  by  more  shallow  lines,  closer  set  as  the  base  is  approached,  but 
nearly  obsolete  at  apex  ;  lower  extremity  obliquely  but  broadly  rounded ; 
aperture  rather  large,  nearly  equal  in  width  as  far  as  shown.  Inner  lip 
represented  by  an  exceedingly  thin  lamina,  reflected,  showing  in  the  type 
a  narrow,  oblique  umbilicus. 

Locality. — Bunker  Hill,  La. ;  Jackson  Group. 

This  species  is  the  largest  yet  described  from  the  Southern  Tertiary. 
The  specimen  is  partly  a  cast ;  substance  of  shell  is  thinner  than  ordinaiy 
writing-paper.  The  lines  of  growth  and  transverse  striae  are  well  shown 
on  cast. 

H  AMINE  A  Aldrichi,  Laugdou. 

Bulht  {Haminea)  Aldrichi,  Langdon.     Am.  Jour.  Sei.,  March,  1886. 
Bnffa  hiunihilieata,  Mr.     P.  A.  N.  S.,  Philadelphia,  1884,  fig.  p.  110. 

Dr.  Meyer's  name  is  preoccupied  by  Deshayas*  in  Des  Anhnatix  sans 
rertebres  dans  Le  BoMin  de  Pari^i,  Atla*^,  vol.  2,  pi.  39,  figs.  83,  34  and 
35.  It  is  quite  likely,  however,  that  this  shell  may  prove  to  be  the  true 
biumbillcata  of  Deshayes. 


PELECYPODA. 

Teredo  circula,  n.  sp. 

Consisting  of  a  long,  circular,  shelly  sheath,  terminating  at  the  smaller 
end  in  two  siphons,  which  are  also  nearly  circular  in  section.  These 
siphons  are  partially  separated  in  one  specimen,  and  one  is  larger  than 
the  other ;  substance  of  the  sheath  rather  thick  ;  shell  smooth  at  the  outer 
end  and  annulated  and  enlarged  at  the  further  end.  Generally  straight 
or  only  slightly  contorted. 

Lacnlities. — Choctaw  Bluff,  Ala.,  and  Wayne  County,  Miss.,  in  White 
Limestone ;  Vicksburg  Group. 

Found  boring  in  the  limestone  in  great  numbers,  standing  vertically ; 
the  valves  not  found.  Mentioned  in  previous  article  as  Asper^lum 
tul)es,  but  having  since  visited  Choctaw  BlufF  and  found  the  terminal 
tubes,  I  have  ventured  to  give  it  a  name.  No  imbricated  ledges  found 
in  any  of  the  specimens. 

Phola8  alatoidea,  u.  sp.     PI   4,  tigs.  9,  9  b,  9  c. 

Shell  elongate,  cylindrical,  posterior  end  concentrically  striated,  ante- 
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nor  half  of  the  shell  crossed  with  raised  radial  lines  forming  imbricar 
tions,  which  grow  stronger  as  we  approach  this  end.      Anterior  dorsal 
margin  winged,  this  part  showing  only  the  continued  concentric  lines;' 
umbonial   processes   large,    reflected;   anterior  ventral   margin   strongly 
notched.     Internal  process  broad,  spatulate. 

Ijoealitiea. — Gregg^s  Landing  and  Bell's  Landing,  Ala. 

This  shell  was  no  doubt  the  one  found  by  Prof.  Tuomey  and  given  in 
his  list  of  species  at  Bell's  Landing  under  the  name  of  Photos  Roperiana, 
He  never  described  it ;  the  figure  (9)  nine  is  erroneously  numbered  4'  by 
the  lithographer. 

Martesia  elonoata,  n.  sp.     PI.  4,  fig.  10. 

Shell  gaping  above,  elongated,  sub-cylindrical;  the  anterior  and  cen- 
tral part  of  surface  marked  with  concentric  ribs,  balance  of  posterior 
smooth.  A  strongly  impressed  groove  running  from  the  beaks  to  the 
ventral  margin,  the  concentric  ribs  being  more  prominent  on  the  sides  of 
this  groove. 

Beaks  strongly  recurved  toward  the  anterior,  situated  close  to  this 
end,  which  is  truncate. 

Lfocaliiy. — Yellow  BlufP,  Ala.,  Bell's  Landing  Group. 

This  species  was  taken  from  a  piece  of  lignite  by  D.  W.  Langdon,  Jr. 
The  shell  ha^  the  markings  of  the  dorsal  accessory  plate. 

SOLEN  LiaBONEN8l8,  U.  Sp.       PI.  4,  fig.  4. 

Shell  linear,  nearly  straight ;  posterior  sub-truncate ;  anterior  obliquely 
rounded  with  a  depressed  space  behind  running  to  the  beaks;  lines  of 
growth  prominent,  bending  at  right  angles  along  a  line  running  obliquely 
from  the  beaks  to  the  junction  of  the  posterior  and  ventral  margins. 
Anterior  widely  gaping. 

Locality. — Lisbon,  Ala.,  just  above  the  Buhrstone. 

Macha  Vicksburgensis,  Aldr.     PL  2,  fig.  1. 

Soleeurtus  ViekslnirgensiSy  Aldr.     J.  C.  S.  N.  H.,  July,  1885. 

PaNOPvEA  PORREGTOIDE8,  n.  «p.       PI.  4,  fig.  3. 

Shell  thin,  oblong,"  ventricose ;  surface  marked  by  lines  of  growth ;  an- 
terior side  expanded,  posterior  produced.  Ventral  margin  nearly 
straight.     Beaks  incurved,  pointed,  wrinkled  by  lines  of  growth.     The 
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posterior  end  widely  gaping,  and  has  a  wedge-shaped  appearance.     Tooth 
strong,  blunt  below,  sharp  above ;  hinge  line  short. 
fjocality. — Baker^s  Bluff,  Ala.,  Ferr.  Sand  Bed. 

The  differences  between  this  form  and  the  Miocene  P.  porrecta,  Con., 
are  very  slight.     Left  valve  figured. 

NeJ':ra  prima,  n.  sp.     PL  6,  fig.  14. 

Shell  rotund,  covered  with  rounded,  close-set  concentric  striae ;  poste- 
rior with  four  radiating  ribs ;  anterior  part  smooth.  Rostrum  moderate, 
narrow,  rounded,  with  a  concave,  almost  triangular  space  between  it  and 
the  body  of  the  shell,  the  end  curving  upward;  ventral  margin  hollowed 
out ;  dorsal  margin  rising  slightly  above  the  hinge  line.  Cartilage  pit, 
minute,  bent  inward  in  left  valve,  which  also  has  the  posterior  muscular 
impression  strongly  defined  by  a  rib  on  the  inner  side  running  to  the  dor- 
sal margin  ;  hinge  line  nearly  straight. 

Locality, — Wood's  Bluff,  Ala.  (lower  bed). 

Ne.«ra  alternata,  n.  sp.     PI.  6,  fig.  15. 

Shell  small,  moderately  rotund,  covered  with  very  fine  concentric  lines; 
rostrum  short,  obtuse,  rounded  on  top  and  angulated  on  dorsal  margin ; 
lines  of  growth  becoming  lamellar  on  its  surface.  Hinge  line  and  dorsal 
line  of  rostrum  straight.  Cartilage  pit  minute,  narrow,  oblique  and 
close  under  the  beaks. 

Locality, — Lisbon,  Ala. 

Distinguished  from  the  preceding  species  by  its  lack  of  radiating  ribs, 
smoother  surface,  and  is  much  less  rotund.  Has  a  strong  resemblance  tn 
the  re<»ent  Ne<em  Imnellosay  Sars. 

Pholadomya  Claibornen8I8,  n.  sp.     PI.  4,  tig.  5. 

Shell  exceedingly  thin,  pearly,  concentrically  ribbed,  crossed  by  radial 
lines,  which  are  strong  on  the  umbones  ;  beak  high,  very  pn)minent  close 
to  the  anterior  end  of  shell,  anterior  truncated  abruptly ;  posterior  pro- 
duced, flattened  on  the  upper  part;  lunule  long  and  narrow,  sm(M)th  : 
hinge  raised,  prominent. 

Locality, — l^isbon,  and  beds  at  ba«*e  of  Claiborne  Bluff,  Ahi. 

This  species  is  close  to  P,  Marylnndlca,  Con.,  but  appears  to  differ  from 
that  species  in  height  of  beaks  and  their  more  anterior  |X)sition,  besides 
being  abruptly  truncated  and  posterior  flattened. 
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AsTARTE  CoNRADi,  Dana,  sp.     PL  4,  ^g.  7. 

Shell  thin,  ohloug-ovate,  concentrically  wrinkled  with  broad,  rounded 
plait£>,  concavities  between  nearly  smooth.  Covering  the  whole  surface 
are  fine,  concentric  lines,  stronger  on  top  of  the  plications;  beaks  flat- 
tened, blunt,  and  turned  toward  the  anterior ;  lunule  heart-shaped,  sep- 
arated by  an  indistinct  ridge  ;  hinge  line  nearly  straight. 

Jjocalities. — Lisbon,  CoflFeeville,  and  beds  at  base  of  Claiborne  Bluif , 
Ala. 

The  dentition  removes  this  species  to  Lutraria,  Prof.  Marsh,  at  the 
request  of  Prof.  J .  D.  Dana,  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  examine  the  type 
sptK.*imen.s.  The  one  figured  by  Prof.  Dana  has  been  considerably  dis- 
torted by  pressure,  and  therefore  misled  Prof.  Heilprin,  who  considered 
it  a  young  Craasatella  aUa,  Con.  I  figure  the  normal  form.  Ranges  from 
the  calcareous  sand-bed  down  to  the  Buhrstone.  The  largest  specimen 
found  measures  nearly  two  inches  in  length.  Very  close  to  L.  lapidosa, 
Con. 

Cytherea  Hatohetiobeensis,  n.  sp.     PI.  4,  fig.  1. 

Shell  rather  thick,  inflated,  subrotund,  transversely  striate — the  differ- 
ent periods  of  groMrth  marked  by  a  dropping  down  of  the  concentric  lamina, 
giving  a  ridge-like  appearance ;  umbones  swollen ;  beaks  elevated ;  lateral 
tooth  in  left  valve  transverse,  conical  and  strong ;  ligament  short-curved ; 
excavation  of  the  pallial  impression  angular ;  margin  of  the  shell  entire, 
thickened  in  some  specimens. 

Loeality. — Hatchetigbee  Bluff,  Ala.,  beneath  the  Buhrstone. 

Prof.  A.  Heilprin  considers  this  shell  as  C.  dUcoidalis,  Con.,  but  that 
is  described  as  having  the  inner  margin  crenulate,  while  this  is  .smooth. 
Conrad's  species  has  never  been  figured. 

CARDnJM  Hatchetigbeense,  n.  sp.     PI.  4,  figs.  12,  I2a,  12h. 

Shell  large,  subquadrate,  ventricose  with  about  thirty-two  ribs ;  ribs 
flattened  oval,  with  the  scars  of  spines  visible  along  their  center,  a  few 
coarse,  flattened,  triangular  spines  remaining  on  the  posterior  and  anterior ; 
largest  on  the  posterior,  which  is  subtruncate,  the  largest  rib  forming  the 
angle ;  marginal  serrature  largest  at  the  angle.  The  flattened  .space.*" 
between  the  ribs  are  equal  in  width  to  the  ribs  and  nearly  smooth,  show- 
ing faintly  the  lines  of  growth.  Cardinal  teeth  in  left  valve  double — the 
lower  one  the  largest,  very  strong  and  erect. 

Locality. — Hatchetigbee  Bluff,  Ala. 
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Cardium  Tuomeyi,  n.  sp.     PI.  4,  figs.  18,  13a. 

Shell  ovate,  thick  through  the  umbones ;  ribs  numerous,  about  forty- 
four  in  number,  flattened  above  and  indented  with  scars  of  spines ;  spaces 
between  the  ribs  much  smaller  than  the  ribs  themselves ;  a  few  small, 
scattered  spines  near  the  beaks,  which  are  central  and  raised  ;  muscular 
scars  strongly  marked. 

Locality. — Nanafalia,  Ala. 

Differs  from  the  previous  species  descril)ed  by  its  more  numerous  ribe, 
more  rounded  form,  smaller  spines  and  thicker  shell.  The  figure  13a 
shows  the  teeth  of  the  left  valve. 

Cardium  Eufaulense,  Con.     PI.  6,  fig.  5. 

A  cretaceous  fossil  (or  described  as  such)  received  from  Dr.  William 
Spillman,  of  Mississippi.     Probably  an  error  in  locality. 

Verticordia  eocenhis,  Langdon.     PI.  6,  fig.  13. 
V,  eocen»iSf  Langdon.     Am,  Jour,  Sci,,  March,  1886. 

Figured  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Langdon. 

^lUCULA  MONROENSIS,  H.  Sp.       PI.  4,  fig.  2. 

Shell  ovate-elliptical,  subangular  behind  ;  surface  covered  with  raised 
concentric  ribs,  sharp  on  their  upper  edge  and  slope  downward  toward 
the  ventral  margin ;  l)eaks  recurved ;  lunule  faintly  marked,  but  large ; 
cavity  of  the  shell  rather  deep  ;  margin  crenulated. 

Locality, — C'alcareous  sand-bed  lower  part  of  Clail)orne  Section,  Monroe 
County,  Ala. 

CuCULLiEA  TRANSVERSA,   RogCrS.       PI.  4,  fig.   11.    I  la. 

The  figure  is  from  a  specimen  found  at  Gregg's  Landing,  Ala.  Very 
large  individuals  two  and  one-half  inches  in  length  occur.  Prof.  Heil- 
prin  has  placed  the  genus  CuculUea  in  Area  as  a  subgenus,  and  changes 
the  name  of  this  species' to  C,  Rogerd,  because  the  name  tmn-averm  is  pre- 
occupied in  Area;  but  as  both  Tryon  and  Zittel  consider  tlie  genus  a  good 
one,  the  old  name  ought  to  stand. 

Pecten  (Pleuronectia)  Alabamenhis,  n.  sp.     PI.  4,  fig.  8. 

Shell  small,  suborbicular ;  upper  valve  covered  with  ei^uidistant  cx)n- 
centric  lines  which  run  over  upon  the  anterior  ear ;  a  few  raised  radial 
lines  upon  the  center  and  anterior  side ;  ears  small ;  right  valve  nearly 
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smooth  ;  within  both  valves  eight  raised  promiQent  rounded  ribs,  becom- 
ing obsolete  as  they  approach  the  beak. 
Locality. — Matthews'  Landing,  Ala. 

Seems  to  unite  PleurofiseUa  and  Peeten.  One  specimen  shows  con- 
centric  strise  and  ribs  in  the  yottnger  pwi  o£  Ati  'AtiX,  thete  becoming 
obsolete  toward  the  ventral  margin.  The  enlarged  figure  gives  a  view  of 
the  interior. 

Anomia  EPHIPPIOIDE8,  Gabb.,  var.,  Lisbonenbis,  BOW  var.  PI.  4, 
fig.  6. 

Shell  thin,  pearly,  suborbicular ;  upper  valve  smooth,  slightly  wrinkled 
on  the  umbo;  lines  of  growth  distant,  hinge  litie  doubly  sigmoid,  the 
extremities  winged.     Muscular  soars  indistinct. 

Locality, — Lisbon  and  beds  at  base  of  Claiborne  Bluff. 

The  type  is  externally  marked  with  broad  nMUating  bands  of  color. 
On  comparison  with  A.  ephippioides,  Gabb.,  it  appear»^much  larger  and 
more  transverse;  that  species  is  not  smooth  externally,  and  is  often  plicate. 
It  occupies  the  same  horizon  however. 

OSTREA  JOHNSONI,  U.  sp.      PI.  6,  fig.  6. 

Shell  large,  thick ;  both  valves  convex ;  bealm  pointed  in  lower  valve  ; 
breadth  of  shell  greater  than  length ;  both  valves  strongly  plicate,  gen- 
erally with  six  folds,  the  plications  becoming  very  deep  with  age,  the 
concave  part  between  the  two  basal  folds,  running  out  into  a  long  curved 
tongue ;  surfaces  strongly  laminated,  laminse  terminating  at  edge  of  shell ; 
attachment  scar  not  visible ;  ligamental  area  with  a  rather  deep  trans- 
versely striated  furrow  in  the  lower  valve,  shallower  and  broad  in  the 
upper;  muscular  scar,  large  nearest  the  base  and  posterior  margin;  otirvcd. 
spatulate,  nearly  straight  on  upper  side. 

Locality. — Monroe  County  Calc.  Sand-bed,  Claiborne  and  LisUoD, 
Ala.,  also  Newton,  Miss. 

Named  in  honor  of  Lawrence  C.  Johnson,  of  the  U.  8.  Geological 
Survey.  This  form  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  Lower  C/laiboniian  al)<)ve 
the  Buhrstone. 


PART   II. 


Geological  Distribution  ai)d  Localities  of  Species. 


Wheu  the  species  meutioued  are  in  my  cabinet,  or  that  of  the  State 
University  or  quoted  from  some  previous  author,  appropriate  signs  are 
used  as  follows  : 

My  cabinet,      .......* 

State  collection,    .  .J 

Prof.  A.  Heilprin,    ......         f 

T.  A.  Conrad,  ...  .     || 

S.  G.  Morton,  ......§ 

Dr.  ().  Meyer % 

Nearly  all  the  species,  however,  are  either  in  the  State  University 
cabinet  or  my  own.  For  the  stratigraphical  succession  of  the  different 
groups,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  E.  A.  Smith's  explanatory  article 
accompanying  this  report. 


S 


TABLE  1. 
Whitk  Limestone  (troup. 

This  turmution  needs  more  careful  examination,  especially  in  its  upper 
beds.  The  western  part  of  Alabama  shows  the  beginning  of  the  change 
that  takes  place  in  ^[ississippi.  The  most  peculiar  ''find"  in  connection 
with  this  group  is  the  presence  of  Fen.  planicosta,  Lam.  One  large 
valve  was  found  on  the  top  of  a  high  Limestone  hill,  five  miles  north  of 
Claiborne,  by  the  writer. 

Many  of  the  shells  exist  only  as  casts,  rendering  the  absolute  deter- 
mination almost  impossible. 

Following  the  names,  column  one  shows  those  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Claiborne. 
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2.  tfaoK  found  at  a  locatit;  id  Clark  County.  Ala..  S.  ^b.  T.  9.  R. 
6,  called  "The  Rocks." 

3.  Choctaw    Bluff,    Clarke   County,  Ala.,     the    most  southerly    ex- 
tenaion  of  the  Tertiary  on  the  Alabama  River. 

4.  St.  Stephens?  Bluff,  on  Tombigbee  River.     The  column  on  the  left 
■hows  whether  the  species  is  in  my  cabinet  or  not. 


TlautiliM  Alsbamenus,  Mor ... 

Cjpnes  fenestnliB,  Con 

8e«l*ri*,  ap 

ConiM  wurideni  ?  Con.  (cast) 

Tarritella,  »p.  (impr«adon) 

PecMn  perplanua,  Mor -  .    

"      Poaltoni,  Mor 

"     anatipes,  Mor ~. 

Oatrea  Mortonii  Oabb  (-^  panda,  Mnr 


"     TBomeyt?  Con 

Grjrpbna  vomer,  Mor 

Spondjlni  dumoBni,  Mor 

Terebratulina  lach^nia,  Mor.. 

Modiola  cretoces,  Con 

Craanlella.  ip.  (cut) 

Cytherea,  op.  (cast) 

Leda,  ap 

Lithndnniua,  ap.  (caaU) 

Pcctnncnlns,  ep.  (caet)..  - 

Tfredo  circula,  Aldr. 

Venericanlia  planicoHta.  I^im  . 

OrbitoidM  MaDtalll,  Mor 

Scutelli  Bogeru,  Mor 

"       Ljelli,  Con 

"       cniatoloidea,  Mnr. 

Serpala,  ap -. 

Coral,  miMive 

'  Echiniuinfolatna?  Mor 

'  Cidaria,  ap ■ 

!  Sword  of  CalorhynchuH 

I  Oaicliarodnn  aaniBlidpna.  Aic--- 
I  Zeoglndon  cetoideg 


The  massive  coral  is  also  found  at  f'entrul  S^alt  Works,  AIh., 
(^mprixe*  the  greater  part  of  n  hill  <ivpr  one  hundrpd  feet  high. 
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TABLE  II. 

Fo43Bil8  from  the  ''i^rrugiiioiis  Sand-bed"  (Claiborne  sand)  at  base  of 
Baker's  Bluff,  one  mile  abov«  St.  Stephen's  Bluff,  on  Tombigbee  River. 
As  the  stratigraphical  poaitioa  of  this  locality  has  been  disputed,  this 
table  is  here  given : 

Pseudoliva  vetuflta,  Con. 
Aueillopsis  subgloboiay  C«d. 
Trochita  trochifornuB»  Liu. 
Melongena  alyeata,  Con. 
Rostellaria  (Oalyptrophorua)  alveata, 

Con. 
Oliva  Alabamensis,  Con. 
Ancillaria  staminea,  Con. 
Cylichna  galba,  Con. 
Turbinella  pyruloidesi  Con. 
Voluta  petroaa,  Con. 
( 'ariuolia  doliata,  Con. 
Tornatolla  bella,  Con. 
(Vepidiila  lirata,  Con. 
Hipp  )nyx  pvKtiiiea,  Lea. 
IV.i  i  1  a  '  )i  1 1  ni  bilicata.  Mr. 
Solarium  elegana,  L«a. 
Duntalium  thalloides,  Con. 
Mesalia  ohmta,  Con. 
'*       striata,  Lea. 
Cadalut,  sp. 
Plearotoina  Desnoyersi  ?  Lea. 

"  elaborata?  Lea. 

Natlca  limula,  Con. 

'*      tttites.  Con. 
Cerithinm,  sp.? 
Mitra  fusoides,  Lea. 
Actseon  pygmaeus,  hek, 

Pecten  Deshay^,  lAit, 

The  Claiborne  Sand-bed  also  occurs  bearing  the  identical  species  found 
at  the  typical  locality  at 
Stave  Creek,  Ala.,  S.  18,  T.  7,  R.  2,  E. 
Satilpa  Creek,  Clark  County. 
Allen's  Creek,  Clark  County. 
At  Mr.  White's  in  Monroe  County. 
These  localities  will  be  reviewed  in  a  final  report. 


Venericardia  alticosta,  Con.  (transyena, 
''  rotunda,  Lea.         Lea.) 

*'  Sillimani,  Lea. 

Avicula  limula.  Con. 
Cytherea  Poulsoni,  Con. 
"       perovata.  Con. 
''       sequorea.  Con. 
Crassatella  protexta,  Con. 

''  alto,  Con. 

Astorte  Nioklinsii,  Lea. 

*'      sulcato.  Lea. 
Leda  protexta,  Con. 

"    plicata,  T^ea. 
Corbula  oniscus.   Con.   yar.   carinata, 
"        nasuto,  Con.  [Con. 

Area  rhomboidella.  Lea. 
Peotunculus  stomineus.  Con. 
Nucula  magnifica.  Con. 
Rgeria  rotunda,  Lea. 
Locina  papyraoea.  Lea. 

''      subyexa.  Con. 
Panopiea  porrectoides,  Aldr. 

Endopachjs  maclurii,  Lea. 
Plabellum,  sp. 

Diacoflustrellaria  Bouei,  Ijea. 
■Capttlaria  discoidea,  Lea. 
lieteraetis  Dudosii,  I^ea. 
LonnHtes  interstitia,  Lea. 
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TABLE  ni. 

HTODLE  AND   LOWER  CLAIBORMIAN. 

This  list  includes  all  the  strata  between  the  Calcareous  Sand-bed  and 
the  next  group  beneath  (Hatchetigbee).  There  are  three  horizons  in  the 
Claibomian,  which  are  rich  in  fossils  and  present  Features  peculiar  to 
each. 

Ist.   The  famous  Claiborne  "Furruginous  Sand." 

2d.  The  bed  near  the  base  of  the  Claiborne  Bluff  called  the  "Cal- 
careoua  Sand-bed." 

3d.    The  Lisbon  strata  down  to  the  Bnhretone. 

Excepting  the  Buhratone,  all  the  localities  given  below  belong  to  the 
second  and  third  horizons — as  follows : 

Horizon  of  the  Catcareoug  Sand-bed. 

1.  Calc.  sand-bed  proper  at  Claiborne. 

2.  T.  A.  Rumbley's,  Monroe  County,  Ala. 

3.  Coffeeville  Landing,  Ala. 

4.  Near  Barrytown,  Ala. 

Lisbon  Horieon. 

5.  So.  9,  Claiborne  section  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  October,  1885,  and  above 
in  I>.  Smith's  Summary). 

6.  No.  10,  Claiborne  section. 

7.  Lisbon,  in  general. 

8.  Lowest  beds  at  Lisbon. 

9.  Buhratone. 


AodllkriA  alliJf,  Cud 

"         sabglobnsB,  Con 

"         fUminea,  Cod  

"        ezpmnsa,  Aldr 

Agsmnia  pUDCtulifera,  (iabh 

Roalellaria  Whitfieldi,  Heilpr.. 

"  veUla,  CoD~.. 

fliliqii*rik  vitU,  Con ... 

Hoaoptjgmft  Lev,  Whitf. 

HJtrm  fuwldea,  L«« 

"    domoas,  Con.,  tst 
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Mitl»  HalesnuB,  Whitf 

"     bolnrig,  Con 

"     biconica,  Wbitf 

MnreX  enpanstuB,  Cod 

Terebra  gracilin,  (xin 

"       multiplicala,  B.C.  Lea 

"       divigars,  Con.,  var 

"       plidfera?  Heilpr 

Harginella  incur**,  Lea 

D«DUlium  arciformia?  Con 

"  thalloides,  On 

mulliBlrialuiu,  Heilpr..  

■  Hipponyi  prgmjeos,  Le» ■_ 

Tilba  antiquala,  Con 

OdonlupolyB  coiupsorhjtii,  Gabb 

Trochila  Irochifiirmis,  Ijini 

NUic«  limala,  Coa - 

"      gibbooa.  Lea 

"      mamma,  liea  

"      Newlonenaia,  M.  A  A 

"      «P - 

"      LUbonenau.  Aldr 

Bigaretus  bilix,  Con - 

"        deoliTia.Ccin   

■'         (SigaticuR^  Ru^tt^eri,  M.  A  A  .. 

Crepidula  lirala,  Con 

PBeudolira  vetuBla,  Con 

Tnrbinella  pyruloidea.  Cor .... 

ConuM  flauridrnn,  Con 

TDnitella  Moiioni,  Cod 

"         hamarora?  Cxin 

■•■•P 

''        enrynome?  Whitf 

"         naaota,  Oabb~ 

"         cuinata,  Lea.- 


5\  i 
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"      pn(ti>Hlfonriis,  Heilpr... 

■■       Mor1miinj>«iB,Oabh 

"      irraaus,  Con 

'•      trabealUB,  Con.,  var 

"      *P 

Comnlina  armigera,  Con 
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Hanalias  pjrula,  Con 

Cadulus  ■brnptUB,  M.  A  A 

Bacdaum  Mohri,  Aldr 

NeptniUM  enterogramnift,  Oabb... 

Capolna  eomplectna,  Aldr- 

"       n.  »p?- 

Oylicbna  gaJba,  Coq 

"         Bubradiiu,  Mr- 

"         Dekayi,  Lea 

Balla  Aldrichi,  Lsngdon - 

Xasw  CftUJ,  AJdr 

"      c&DcelU-ta,  Lea. 

Phus  Tezaaa,  Ga^b 

Centhiodermi,  n.  sp... 

Cerithium  vinclum,  Wbilf -.~ 

PkurototuB  terebniu,  Lun 

»P 

V 

■P- 

■P 

•P 

•P 

•P- 

■P 

■P 

"  sp 

CMM»Taitii7Con,- 

FaacioUria  pulila,  Cisbb 

Bingicula  biplk-ala?  Lea 

Oliva  bombylls,  Cuu.- - 

"      AiabameDBts,  Con 

Pynila  canceJlnla,  Lea... 

AcueoQ  elef&tuB,  L«a 

'*       liueaLua,  Lea 

"       uieUnellus,  Leu 

"       pj't'"'*'*s-  l,eu.,-. 

Turbo  DSticoidea,  Lea 

SoUriniu  caocellatum,  Lea 

"       •crobiculatum,  Cud 

"       ornatum,  Lea. 

"       »P - 

"       elegana,  Lea.,  var- 

TmuoaMma  tubrotanda,  Mr 

Del  phionla  plana,  Lea 

"  diprewa,  Lea 

Plaoaria  niwiii,  Les.- 

CaneelUria  alveUa,  Con 

B-«P 

•P-- 

>»«* 
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2;3,4I5     «l7!8|» 


Laein*  COmpreWft,  Lu 

"       CUibornemia,  Con 

"       ImpresM,  Lea 

"       subvexa.  Con ~- 

"       pHpjrrsuea,  Lie* 

"      lunata,  Le&. 

"       carioiferB,  Coa 

Amphideama  llDoaa,  Con—  .—• 
"  telltDuls,  Con.. 

Craesatella  alia,  Cau 

"  protesta,  Coo— 

"  palmula?  Con 

AlveinuB  minutua.  Con— 

.   VeDericmrdia,  densMa,  Con 

"  rotunda,  Letu.... 

"  Silliiaani,  Lea... 

"  parrai  Lea 

Aricala  limula.  Con 

Bolen  LiaboneniuB,  Al{lr 

Cardium  NicoUeti,  Con.,  *ar  .. 

PetnncaloB  atamiDeng,  Con 

LLmopua  declivis,  Con -.... 

"        deciiDB,  Con  ,...:...„ 

"        ellipsis,  Le« 

"       cuneui.  Con 

Trigoiiocclia  ledoidea,  Mr.  -■■ 

ARarte  parva.  Lea 

"       minor,  Lea~ 


"      Conradi,  Dana 

Mactra  pnetenuis,  Con 

"      Muilia,  Con 

"      Grayi,  Lea. 

Corbula  oniicna,  Con 

"       naaota.  Con 

"        ^ibboruiT  Ivea. '■. ..--'-.----. 

"  Murchiaonii,  Lea  (var.  foaaata.  M.  &  A..). 
Pecten  Dehayesi],  Lea 

"      MintiUatun,  CoQ,.., 

"      calvatuB?  Mor , 

Area  rhomboid  el  la,  Lea 

Bjioarca  UIssisBippienBis,  Con 

Leda  media.  Lea 

"     multiliiieatB,  Lea 
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NncuU  oTQla,  Lea. 

"      MelkU,  Con 

"       pulcherrima,  Lea - 

"       media.  Lea- 

"       UlaibumenaU,  Con 

■'       McinFoenai*),  Aldr.. ■ 

CyUiereaPouJsoai,  Con 

"        penjTBW,  Con - 

"        irigonisM.,  L»a.  . 

Plicatula  filaiuenWe*,  Cuo ■■■ 

Kelliella  BnitgeriY  Mr 

Teredo,  M>.7 ~ 

Tellina  Ditena,  Lea. 

"      ovalia.  Lea. < 

"      BCMtdala,  Cod 

Oftrea  JobiMoni,  Aldr 

"      »P 

»oll»for[uis,  C.k>n--  

■'      diTaricata,  Lea 

Xnomia  ephippioidei  var.  Liabunends  Aldi 
Egeria  rotunda.  Lea 

^"      'P-' 

OoMnia,  n.ip 

Hindaiella,  n.  sp.  (not  faba,  Hr.) 

Qratsloiipis  Moulinaii,  Lea— 

Pholiulomra  Claiburnonaig,  Aldr -... 

Ptaaa,  tp.  (vary  larg«) 

LoDoliua  Duoloaii,  Lea 

FUbeUum  WaileuiT  Con 

Tnrbinolia  Maclarii,  Lea. 

"  pliaretra,  Le* ' 

X^nulites  Bouei,  Left 

Platytrochos  Slokesii,  Lea  

Hadrepora,  2  ap 

Cjcloamilia  7 

-tSerpalorbie.  ap.?- 

Serpula  omuta.  Lea 

SooteUs  Ljelli,  Uod 

Eehiniif ,  ap 

Scalp«llaui  eocenM,  Mr. ■ 

Hylobates  

OtoUthus.- " 

Foraminifera  (1  ap.) 


ill 
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TABLE  IV. 


HATOHEnOBEE  GROUP. 

Found  at  Hatchetigbee  Bluff  ou  the  Tombigbee  River  bonnaih  the 
Buhrstone.  A  large  bed  of  Ven,  planicosta,  Lam.,  about  two  feet  thick 
is  seen  here  at  low  water,  and  millions  of  this  species  could  be  obtained. 
The  shore  line  of  the  river  looks  like  an  ocean  beach  from  the  abundance 
of  this  form. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  very  remarkable  fauna  found  here. 


Natica  limula?  Con. 

* '      Mississippiensis?  Con .  (umbUioated 

oar,). 
**•     parva,  Lea. 
Sigaretus  (SigaUcus)  Clarkeanus,  Aidr., 

msB. 
Nassa  caucellata,  Lea. 
Cerithium,  n.  sp. 
Melanopsis  ChoctawenHis,  Aldr. 
Voluta  petrosa?  Con. 
V.  (Athleta)  Tuoraeyi,  Con. 
Pseudoliva  yetusta,  Con. 
Ancillaria  subglobosa,  Con. 
Oliva  bombvlis,  Con. 
Cominella  Hatchetigbeenais,  Aidr. 

**  Htriata,  Aldr. 

Comulina  armigera,  Con. 
Fiisus  trabeatuSy  Con. 

pagodiformis,  Heilpr. 

subscalarinus,  Heilpr. 

subtenuis,  Heilpr. 

sp.? 

2  sp. 
Turritella,  sp. 

^'  carinata,  Lea. 

RostelJaria  trinodifera,  Con. 
Pyrula  juvenis,  Whitf.,  (multangulata, 

Heilpr.). 
Dentalium,  sp. 
Capulus  complectus,  Aldr. 
Trochita  troohiformlH,  Law. 
Tornatella  bella,  Con. 
CaduluB,  sp. 
Mitra  dumosa.  Con.,  var. 

*'     Hatchetigbeensis,  Aldr. 
Pleurotoma,  4  sp. 
Trophon  caudatoides,  Aldr. 
Triton,  n.  sp. 
Columbella,  sp. 
Cancellaria  alveata.  Con. 
Solarium  elegans.  Lea.,  var. 


Solarium  granulatum,  Lea. 
Tuba  antiquata,  Con. 
Scalar ia  sessilis  ?  Con. 

Cytherea  Hatchetiebeensis,  Aldr 

•*  PnnlanniV   Pftn 


i( 


<< 


Poulsoni.'  Con. 
sp. 


Nuttalliopsis,  Heilpr. 
Cardium  Nicolleti,  Con.,  var. 

'*        Hatchetigbeensis,  Aldr. 
V^enericardia  planicosta.  Lam. 
**  Sillimani,  Lea. 

**  alticosta.  Con. 

Spondylus  dumosus,  Mor.,  yar. 
Corbula  nasuta.  Con. 
Pectunculus  stamineus,  Con. 
Ostrea  Vicksburgensis?  Con. 

*^     cretacea,  Mor. 

'*      sellffiformis.  Con. 
Gryphfiea  vomer,  Mor. 
Pecten,  n.  sp. 
Leda  protexta.  Con. 

*'     sp. 
Astarte  Nicklinsii,  Lea. 
Area  subprotracta,  Heilpr.  (protrmcta. 

Con.) 
Crassatella  producta,  Con. 
Plicatula  filamentosa,  Con. 
Lucina  rotunda,  Lea. 

'*      subveza,  Con. 

''     sp. 
Mactra  prsetenuis,  Con. 

"      n.  sp. 
Tellina  papjria.  Con. 
Nucula  plicata,  Lea. 
Mysia,  sp. 

Madrepora,  sp. 
Cydosmilia,  sp. 

Otollthus. 
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WCX>DH   BLUFF   GKOUP. 


ThiB  group  hu  even  a  greater  thickness  than  the  Claiborne  Sand,  and 
is  fully  as  crowded  with  fonils,  though  there  is  not  bo  great  an  assemblage 
of  Bpedee.  The  lower  part  (twelve  to  fifteen  feet  thick)  is  a  mass  of 
Tttrriteltat  (Turritella  carinataT  Lea,  Heilpr.).  the  other  species  found 
in  it  being  comparatively  few  in  number. 

The  bed  has  been  traced  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Smith  from  near  TumbuU,  in 
Monroe  County,  westward  almost  to  the  Hissisaippi  line.  Numeroun 
localitiee  have  been  examined,  the  list  below  ^ves  the  species  from  each. 
In  some  cases,  the  exact  bed  is  not  designated  in  the  collections  from 
Wood's  Bluff;  these  are  given  in  a  separate  column.  "Wood's  Bluff 
upper"  is  the  green  sand-bed,  two  to  four  feet  thick;  "  Wood's  Bluff 
lower"  that  part  below  the  five  to  eight  feet  of  barren  clays  shown  in 
section. 


^Dciltmrim  sabgloboSB,  Cod 

"         sUunioea,  Con.- 

Nujcs  vtit««.  Con.- 

"       Miansgippiends,  Cod 

"        limul&T  Con. 

"P~ 

"       mBfcno-ODibilicata,  Lea- 

«p- 

"       gibboaa.  Lei 

II       •?- 

Nigsreuis  ^^ticas)  ClarlcesnoH,  AJdr 
"       Ml«,  Cod 

Torbinellm  iCaricella)  Bandoni,  Desh. 

l^vibaccinain  Imestum,  Heilpr 

Rostellaria   (CslTptnphnrDi')    irinodifers. 
Con 

^laritim  capola,  Hailpr 

"       delphinoloidn,  Heilpr. 

■P- 

«l«ganB,  Ijca.,  rar 

Fasiw  iDtentrialiu.  Heilpr 


¥. 

1 

f.  ^ 

Te 

i 

s 

iU 

i 

« 
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t     t 

t 

1 
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Si  s! 


FuHDB  ttuhtenuu,   Heilpr 

(Strepaidurn)  subsralirinuB,  Heilpr- 

pasoaJfoTiniB,  Heilpr. 

mtbeatus,  Cnn 

eogonatUB,  Heilpr.. 

Meyeri,  Xldr 

TnmbigbeenriK,  Aldr 


't- 


n.8p... 


^nita  mullangalaU,  Hdlpr.  [juTenli, 

Whitf.) 

"      tricoaUU,  Dwh - 

TNtoiwIb  pprula,  A\Ar 

TPleiir<rt<im«  kcuiuinnta,  Sowb. 

Pleurotoma  inonilinls,  Heilpr 

"  (CochliBpini)  cnsUbt.  Con 

"         n. so-  

"  eiilloides,  Aldr 

"  TombigbeenmB,  Aldr. 

"         Tnomeyi,  Aldr 

"        eapedeB. _ 


2  apeciea.-. 


Denlalium  micrcatria,  Heilpr.... 

CbcIdIdb,  Bp.- 

TarritellacariniUiT  Le« 

CM(ddari&  dabis,  Aldr 

Volitta  (AUilela)  Tuomeyi,  Con. 

"      petro»a7  Con 

-CsDoell  ariB  e  votsa,  BranderftortiplicaTCon .  | 

Pwndnliv 


Bcslina,  Heilpr.  

veMista,  Con..-. 
Bmi«11b  ( ArKobucuiniiin)  Tuome)'!,  Aldr-. 

Troohila  trochiformJH.  Liira.» 

PhoniB  recluBUB?  Con 

HelaniipBis  ChoclawenBiB,  Aldr 

Tnrbonilla  (Chemnitiia)  tiigeramBta,  Con. 
Trophon  gradli     ' ' ' 


» 

it 

1" 

1 

A 

1 

1 

1 

5 

6 
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Cjlicbna  galbe,  <7on 

Aetaon  puncUtus,  L«« 

Tornatetla  (TomRtellint)  belU,  Con.  . 

Tubs  antiqoaU,  Con 

Delphlnula,  sp- 

Finarella  Claibomenna?  Les. 

Capalu^  complecliu,  Aldr- 

Piuuiia?  dufiia,  Aldr. 

OJtwloiuitt,  Bp 

Comulina  annigers,  Con 

.    Olira  bombjHa,  Con.,  var., 

NaioB  cancellata,  I^ea 

Eiiliiii*,2  Bp 

Ortiis  mlella,  Lea 

Riagicula  biplicatat  Lea 

Hipponj'x,  *p 

Oayella,  »p - 

Colaiubella,  n.  ip 

Scaiaria  csrinataf  Les— 

Crepiilula  liraU.Con ;. 

AsUrte  telliooides,  Con- ... 

"       Nickliosii,  Lea.,  T»r. 

CTtberea  perovau?  ('cm 

"         NottalliopdB,  Heilpr 

T  Cardita  alticoata,  Con >•. 

Venericardia  planicoxta.,  Ladi 

Hippagua  isocardiiiidetj.  It* 

Corbuls  Aldrichi,  Mr 

"        n.  Bp 

Ortcaa  fpfo6a&V  O.  Thina  Oabb.) 

"      ip >  

Noer*  prima,  Aldr. 

L«d«  proMiU,  Cod 

"     n-«P 

"     n- V 

PaeMu  Ponboni,  Hot 

"      (PleuTonectia)  n.  ip.- 

Hodiola,  ip.. 

NuculaoTola,  Lea.,  vai. 

Prtrtocardia  NicoUeti,  Con.,  var 

Lucina,  ap 

"        ubrexa,  Con 

■P 

Telliiri*,ap 
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Avicula  limala,  Con. 

Pinna,  sp ^ 

Mactra,  sp 

Diplodonta,  sp 

Pteropods,  2  sp 


Cjclosmilia,  sp 

Madrepora,  sp» 

Otolithus,  sp 

Nodosaria,  sp 

Forarainifera,  2  sp. 
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A  small  layer  twenty -five  feet  above  the  Wood's  BlufF  beds  was  found 
to  contain  the  following  species  : 


Cytherea  perovata?  Con. 
Corbula  Aldrichi,  Mr. 
[jsevibuccinam  lineatum,  Heilpr. 


Rostellaria  trinodifera,  Con. 
Leda,  n.  sp.  (same  as  W.  B.)> 
Nassa  cancellata.  Lea. 


TABLE  VI. 


BELLS   LANDING    GROUP. 

This  group  includes  a  large  marl-bed  at  Bell's  Landing,  Ala.,  also  a 
smaller  bed  called  ''Gregg*B  Landing  Marl/*  which  is  found  at  the  base 
of  the  bluff  at  Bell's  Landing  and  in  the  Gregg's  Landing  localities. 
Several  bluffs  occur  where  both  are  exposed  in  one  profile — on  the  Ala- 
bama River,  notably  *  *  Lower  PeAch-Tree  Landing  ;"  the  Bell's  Landing 
bed  occurs  on  the  Tombigbee  River,  and  at  Tuscahoma  Landing,  Ala. 
The  tables  give  the  following  localities:  **  Bell's  Landing  bed,"  or  **  Bell's 
Upper;"  **  Bell's  Lower,"  equal  to '* Gregg's  Landing  Marl;"  "(Gregg's 
Landing  Marl,"  equal  to  **  Gregg's:"  **  Lower  Poach-Tree,"  equal  to 
''Bell's"  and  **Gregg's,"  together,  and  '*Tusrahoma,"  equal  to  **  BelFs 
Landing  bed." 

The  locality  at  Bell's  Landing  seems  to  have  been  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  large  specimens.     To  give  an  idea  of  this,  thr  dimensions  at- 
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tained  by  the  following  species  have  been  taken ;  measurements  are  given 
in  inches  and  tenths : 


NAME. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

VeDercardia  pl&nicosta,  Lam... 

Ostrea  comprewiroetra,  Say.,  upper  valve 

**                    "               "      lower  valve 

Turbinella  Dvruloides.  Con 

5.0 
5.5 
6.0 
3.9 
4.7 
2.8 
4.3 
2.4 
3.3 
3.7 
2.3 
2.1 
2.8 
2.5 
2.0 

4.7 
6,5 
6.5 
2.5 

Volnta  Newcombiana.  Whitf 

2.0 

Rostellaria  trinodifera.  Con.. 

1.3 

PBeudoliva  scalina.  JBleilDr 

2.7 

Athleta  Tuomevi.  Con • 

1.4 

Turritella  Drsecincta.  Con 

1.1 

"         bellifera,  Aldr 

0.7 

?  Fusus  trabeatus.  Con 

1.2 

Pseudoliva  vetosta.  Con 

1.6 

BalbifusQS  Tuomevi.  Aldr 

1.9 

Craasatella  tumidula,  Whitf..  

Pectunculus  stamineus.  Con 

2.2 
2.1 

p. 


Voluta  Newcombiana,  Whitf i     « 

(Athleta)  Tuomeyi,  Con ^ 

oajana,  Con.,  var 

Fu8U8  trabeatus.  Con 

**     pagodiformis,  Heilpr 


ii 


ti 

a 
tt 
it 
it 
it 
n 
t< 
tt 
it 


tt 


var. 


I 


subtenuis,  Heilpr |  « 

subecalarinus,  Heilpr i  « 

sp^ .....•• ....I  ^ 

sp i  • 

(8trepsidura),  sp I  * 


tt 


it 


spiniger,  Con i 

Mejeri,  Aldr , 

n.  sp 

mgatus,  Aldr 

Pleurotoma  terebralis,  Lam :» 

sp - 

nasuta,  Whitf.... * 

sp. t 

n.  sp 

Q.  sp.  (smooth).. I 

capax,  Whitf I 

«P I 

Tanitellji  Mortoni,  Con. i     ♦ 

prndncta,  Con.. ^ I    « 


n 


ac 


* 


."  P 


tc  I  qu 
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* 
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« 
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\  ■=     h  ■f'i    1 

\_£ ^J___^ ^ 

TntritsUB  bellilera,  Aldr '  •  »         «         • 

"        multilin,  WhJtf (  •    !  ;    •    ' 

■•  aurjnorae,  Whitf .  |  •     |  j  '  , 

H«Mlia  letusta,  Con.,  Tar '  {  |    • 

PoUlilid««  AlHbaiiiirnBu,  Whilf *    1     ■         •     i    ■     '     * 

pKodoliva  loJina,  Heilpr.,  '  •     |  . 

"  velusU,  Con ■     :  .     • 

eUiptioi,  Whitf. I  i  '  I 

"  tubercalifcra.  Cod- '  •  '  i  ' 

Tnrbinella  bacuias,  Aldr I  •     |  1  |  ,    • 

"  pjniloidea.  Cod.. |  •    |  ' 

BuIbifuBiu  pleDOK,  Aide - •     !  .  ' 

Tugmevi,  Aldr '  •     I  j    '     ,  i    • 

PyroU  juveoia,  Wliilt •     ,     •     ,  .     •     ;    • 

"       tricoBlala.  Derii.  (Hellprin) ;  »     i  ' 

Fulg^r  irinerialis,  Whitf i  *  ,     •     |  i 

OaaMd&ria  dubia,  AWr :  *  |     •  I         ' 

Fwciolaria  pergraoilig,  Aldr !  ,     •         »    -     •         « 

K"  ropwH  perula.  Aldr..~ ;  I  •  • 

ilougena,  d.  sp '  * 

PUania,  n.  ap )  •  I  i 


Aphonia  gncilia,  Alib- 

Troi^oii,  sp 

Mnni,  2  ip- 

"       eDgonataa  7  Con 

Trilon,  n.  ap 

"       ^autopaia.  Cod 

"       'Bxilia,  Con 

"       o-  «p 

Trochiu  trochiformii,  Lam 

Naaia  cancellaU,  Lea 

Natica  erecta,  Whicf 

"      AlsbiimensiB,  Whitf 

■'      iii.em,Whiif 

•'      ODiuU,  \V\nd  — 

"      perspecta,  Wbilf 

"      decipieru,  Mr 

"      HiBauaippienaia,  Cod.,  umbilloated  waz... 

"      *P  - ■ 

BigareUia  biliz.  Con 

"        declivia.  Con 

Umcellariia,  ap 

OUtb  gracilis.  Lea 

OaduluB,  ap 

Draulium  oucrattria,  Hailpr 

ScaUria,  D.  ip - •• 
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AdeortuB  depresBUs,  Lea 

TeioMluma  subrotiuida,  Mr 

SolBiium  elegaus.  Lea,  var 

"         delphinuinidee,  Heilpr 

"         BCrobicnIitlnm,  Con 

Velntina  espausa,  Whit£ 

Cjlichna  galba,  Cod 

BuUa.  n.  Bp 

"      (Haminea)  AJdriclii,  LangdoD 

Scaphauder.  n.  sp 

Tornatina?  sp. 

OdtMtomia,  ap 

(Jbemnitiia  Irigemmala,  Con.  .• 

Eulima  d 


i,'fc;:;: 


Melaoopais,  n.  sp... 

aaila.  J 

Riagicula,  Bp 


Cjther 


a  NutlalllopBis,  Heilpr. 

perovata,  Cod 

OKraa  camprcwiroitr*,  Say 

„"      'P-T 

PmUh,  d.  Bp 

"       DealiajxMii.  Lea 

Cardiam  NicoUati,  Tar...._ 

HodioU,  »p.  

AricuU  limula,  Con , 

Craasalclla  [umidnla,  Whitf 


Doaiiiopda  leDticalaria,  Rogsrs.-. 
Lncina  (xiiDpressa,  Lea — 

"       poniilia.  Con - 

"       ClaJbomenBiB,  Cod— 


Diplodonta,  *p,.,.  

TeUina.  4  8p 

Afca  liraa,  Con.,  var.. 
CucnllB^a  transveraa,   Kosen.. 
Vmciicordia  planicona,  l^m. 
rotDnda,  Lea.,  vi 
Cod-.. 


PhoU*  alatoid«a,  AJdr.-.. 
Egeria  inSua,  Ln- 

"     plan*?  Lea- 

"     MibtricoDia,  Lea.... 

"     rotanda,  Le*... 

Leda  t  " 
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p. 

D 


Martesia  elongata,  Aldr 

Pauop»a,  sp ■ 

Liihodomus  ClaibomensiS)  Con ;     * 

Corbula  engonata,  Con.^ 1     * 

n.  sp » 

Alurichiy  Mr «..•• 

Nucula  niagnifica.  Con 


Cyclosmilia,  sp 
Massive  Coral.. 
Nodosaria,  sp... 
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TABLE  VII. 


NANAFALIA   GROUP. 

The  most  reuiarkable  fossil  of  this  divisiou  is  Orypfuea  ikirsfB,  Grabb. , 
which  is  abundant  through  sixty  feet  of  strata.  The  best  location  for  its 
fossils  is  near  the  base  under  the  Giyphwa  bed.  As  nearly  aU  the  speci- 
mens on  hand  are  from  the  exposures  on  the  Tombigbee  River,  no  other 
localities  are  mentioned. 


n 


it 


Turritella  Mortoni,  Con. 
bellifera,  Aldr. 
n.  sp. 
Pseudoliva  yetusta,  Con. 

scalina,  Heilpr. 
erecta,  Aldr. 
Ancillaria  subglobosa,  Con. 

**  n.  sp. 

Kostellaria  trinodifera.  Con. 
Volata  Sayana,  Con. 

Newcombiana,  Whitf. 
(Athleta)  Tuomeyi,  Con. 
Voiutaiithes,  sp. 
Fusus  trabeatus,  Con. 
u.  sp. 
sp. 

Exilia  pergracilis,  Con. 
Fieurotonia,  sp. 

persa,  Whitf. 
sp. 

terebralis,  Lam. 
Natica  em  inula,  Con. 

**     aetites,  Con. 
Deutaliuin  thalloides,  Con. 


(( 


t  i 


Dentaliuin  sp.  (smooth). 

Cadulus,  sp. 

Melanopsis  ChoctawensiB,  Aldr. 

**  n.  sp. 

Ringicala,  n.  sp. 
Odostomia,  sp. 
Bulla,  sp. 

Venericardia  planicosta.  Lam. 

Gryphsea  thirsse,  Gabb. 

Pectunculus  stamineus,  Con. 

Crassatclla  tumidula,  Whitf. 

Panopsea,  sp. 

Area,  n.  sp. 

Cardium  Tuomeyi,  Aldr. 

Corbula  Aldrichi,  Mr. 

Telliua,  sp. 

Nucula  oYula,  Lea. 

Leda,  sp. 

C^therea  NuttalliopBiB,  HeUpr. 

Pinna,  sp. 

<.>8trea  compressirostra,  Say. 

Cyclosmilia?  sp. 
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TABLE  Vra. 


MATTHEWS  LANDING  GROUP. 

The  exposure  from  which  this  collection  waa  made  is  on  the  Alabama 
River,  about  seven  miles  below  Prairie  Bluff.  One  other  point  in  Wilcox 
County,  on  Mr.  Jones'  place  (S.  12,  T.  12,  R.  «  E.),  has  the  identical 
fossils.  The  list  is  made  from  the  typical  deposit.  Nearly  all  the  uni- 
valves are  remarkable  for  their  ornamentation.  Rostellaria  velata.  Con., 
absent  from  all  the  other  groups  below  the  '*Claibomian,"  appears  once 
more  here. 


it 


it 


ki 


It 


it 


Morex  morolus,  Con. 

**      Matthewsensis,  Aldr. 
Triton  Showalteri,  Con. 
?    "      n.  sp. 
Strepeidnra,  sp. 
Fasns  tortilis,  Whitf. 
Mejeri,  Aldr. 
6  species. 

pagodiformis,  Heilpr. 
Ex  ilia  perffracLLis,  Con. 
Neptanea  Matthewsensis,  Aldr. 
Leucozonia  biplicata,  Aldr. 
Plenrotoma  persa,  "Whitf. 
adeona,  Whitf. 
12  species. 
Trochos  Alabamensis,  Aldr. 
Solariom,  sp. 

**         n.  sp. 
Pseudoliva  unicarinata,  Aldr. 
▼etusta,  Con. 
scalina,  Heilpr. 
Ancillaria  staminea,  Con. 
Rostellaria  velata,  Con. 
Pymla  javenis,  Whitf. 
Volntahthes  limopsis,  Con. 

**  mgata.  Con. 

VoluU  Showalteri,  Aldr. 
Ljevibuccinum  lineatom,  Heilpr. 
Natica  perspecta;  Whitf. 
"      reversa,  Whitf. 

Alabamenaia,  Whitf. 


it 
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Xatica  eminula,  Con. 

**      n.  sp. 
Sigaretos?  n.  sp. 
Melanopsis  Choctawensis,  Aldr. 
Cadulus  targidus,  Mr. 
Dentaliam  microstria,  Heilpr. 
Orithiopsis,  n.  sp. 
Odostomia,  sp. 
Eulima,  sp. 
Rissoina,  n.  sp. 
Ringicala,  n.  fsp. 
Cjlichna,  sp. 
Turritella  humerosa?  Con. 

Alabamensis,  Whitf. 

multilira,  Whitf. 
**         Mortoni,  Con. 

Cucullaea  maoroilonta,  Whitf. 

Pecti'n  (Pleuroiiectia)  A  labamt^nsiH,  A  Mr. 

Venericardia  rotunda,  l^ea,  var. 

**  Sillimani,  Lea. 

Corbnla,  sp. 
Led  a  eborea,  Con. 
Nucula  magnifica.  Con. 
Cardium,  sp. 
Avicula  limala,  Con. 
Astarte,  sp. 

NodoMaria,  sp. 

CV)ral»  sp.  • 


tt 
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TABLE  IX. 

BLACK  BLUFF  GROUP. 

This  bed  consists  principallj  of  a  bed  of  very  dark  clay,  which  has  a 
fine  exposure  on  the  Tombigbee  River  at  Black  Bluff,  Sumpter  County, 
and  I  believe  is  the  lowest  Tertiary  seen  on  that  river.  It  forms  a  belt 
of  low-lying  prairie  just  south  of  the  Cretaceous  hills. 

Its  fossils  would  unite  it  to  the  Matthews'  Landing  group. 

Naatilas,  n.  sp.  (fragments).  Tomatella  bella,  Con. 

Ezilia  pergracUis,  Con. 

Mitra,  n.  sp.  Pecten  (Pleuronectia)  Alabamensis,  Aldr. 

Aphorais  gracilis,  Aldr.  CacullsKa  macrodonta,  Whitf . 

Andllaria,  sp.  Nucala  magnifica.  Con. 

Pleurotoma,  2  sp.  Lioda,  n.  sp. 

Fnsas,  2  sp. 

Cadulus  tnrgldns,  Mr.  Coral,  sp. 

Volutalithes  rugata,  Con.  Crab  remains  (abundant). 

Dentaliam,  sp.  Foraminifera,  2  sp. 


TABLE  X. 

MIDWAY   GROUP. 

Consists '  of  a  few  feet  of  material  at  the  base  of  the  Tertiary  ;  a  bed 
containing  a  species  of  Turritella  being  immediately  contiguous  to  the 
Cretaceous.  The  fossils  of  this  and  the  previous  group  are  either  dis- 
torted or  badly  preserved,  and  by  weathering  of  the  materials  often 
mixed  with  the  underlying  Cretaceous.  The  species  here  mentioned  were 
all  found  ''in  situ.'* 

1st.   Midway  Bed  consisting  of  a  hard,  silicious  limestone. 
Enclimatoceras  Hjatti?  White. 

2d.  Turritella  Rock. 

Turritella  Mortoni  ?  Con.  Ostrea,  2  sp. 

**        humerosa?  Con.  Coral,  2  sp. 

Venericardia  planicosta.  Lam. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  understood  that  these  lists  represent  collections 
made  personally  in  company  with  Dr.  E.  A.  Smith  and  D.  W.  Langdon, 
Jr.,  and  are  as  nearly  accurate  a^  the  writer  can  make  them,  without  a 
series  of  fossils  carefully  compared  with  types ;  they  represent  many  days 
and  nights  of  hard  work. 

FINI8. 


Expt4ination  of  Plate  /• 


PAGE. 

Fig.  13.   Tarritella  bellifera,  n.  sp., 34 

Fig.  14.   Cerithiam  Langdoni,  n.  sp., 34 

Fig.  15.   Plearotoma  Heliprini,  n.  sp., 29 

Fig.  16.   Pleurotoma  Americana,  n.  sp., 29 

Fig.  17  a  6.   FnsuB  Pearlensis,  d.  sp., 21 

Fig.  18.   Scalaria  Whitfieldi,  n.  sp., 34 

Fig.  19  a.   Cassidaria  brevidentata,  var, 33 

6.   Operculum  of  same. 

Fig.  20.   Cassidaria  brevidentata,  n.  sp., 33 

Fig.  21.   Cassidaria  dubia,  n.  sp., 33 

Fig.  22.   Scalaria  octolineata,  Conrad., 34 

Fig.  23  a.    Pyrula  (Pyrificus)  Sraithii,  Sowb.,  (from  Europe),                 .  24 

6.   Fulgur  triseriaHs,  Whitf 24 
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Eixplanation  of  Plate  II. 


PAOX. 


Fig.    1.   Macha  Vicksburgensis,  n.  sp., 37 

Fig.    2.   Marex  angelus,  n.  sp., 18 

Fig.    3.    Pleurotoma  anita,  n.  sp., 29 

Fig.    4  ab  c,   Turbinella  (Caricella)  reticulata,  n.  sp.,  ....  27 

Fig.    5  a  6.    Cassis  (Semicassis)  Shubuteosis,  n.  sp.,  33 

Fig.    6.   Strombus  Smithii,  n.  sp., 32 

Fig.    7  a  6.    Scaphander  primus,  n.  sp., 35 

Fig.    8.   Triton  (Simpulum)  Conradianus,  n.  sp.,  .20 

Fig.    9.   Phos  Vicksburgensis,  n.  sp., 27 

Fig.  10  a  6.    Pleurotoma  longiforma,  n.  sp.,  .... 

Fig.  11.   Conus  (Conorbis)  alatoideus,  n.  sp., 

Fig.  12.    Fasciolaria  Jacksonensis,  n.  sp., 


30 
32 
22 


KxpUinati4tn  of  Pl-ate  III. 


Fig.     1.    Haminea  grandwt  »•  sp**     .......  35 

Fig.    2.    Plearotoma  perexilis,  a.  sp., ^ 

Fig.    3.    Ranella  (Argobuccinum)  Taomeyi,  n.  Mp.,  ....  20 

Fig.    4.    Pyropsis  perula,  n.  sp., 25 

Fig.    5.    Neptunea  enterogramma,  Gabb.,  .....  24 

Fig.    6  a  6.    Cominella  HatchetigbeenHis,  n.  sp.,   .....  26 

Fig.    7.   Cerithiuni  Tombigbeense,  n.  sp., 34 

h^g.    8.    Mei^Dopsis  Choctavensis,  u.  sp., 35 

Fig.    9.    Plearutoma  exilloides,  n.  sp.,      .  .  30 

Fig.  10.    Pleurotonia  TombigbeeDsis,  n.  sp., 30 

Fig.  11.    Pleurotoma  Tuomeyi,  n.  sp.,  .  .      •         •         •  31 

Fig.  12.    Fusas  Meyeri,  n.  sp., SI 

Fig.  13.    Pisania?  dubia,  n.  sp., 25 

Fig.  14.    Voluta  Showalteri,  n.  sp., 28 

Fig.  15.    Murex  Matthewsensis,  n.  sp., 1^ 

Fig.  16,  a.    Buccinuni  Mohri,  a.  sp., 86 


Expiafuttioft  of  Plate  IV, 


PAGE. 

Fig.    1.   (/ytherea  HatchetigbeenHis,  n.  8p., 39 

Fig.    2.    Nucula  Monroensis,  n.  sp., 40 

Fig.    3.    Panopiea  porrectoides,  n.  gp., 37 

Fig.    4.    Solen  LiKhonensiH,  n.  sp.,         .  .         .37 

Fig.    5.    Pholadomya  ClaiborneiiRiB,  n.  8p.,       .....  88 

Fig.    H.    Anomia  LishonensiB.  n.  sp.,     .......  41 

Fig.    7.    AHtarte  Oonradi,  Dana, 30 

Fig.    8.    Pecten  (Pleuronectia)  AlabanieiiKiH,  n.  8p.,      ....  44) 

*Fig.  9  6  r.    PhoIaH  aiatoidea,  n.  sp.,          .         .                  .                  .  36 

Fig.  10  tt  6.    MarteHia  elongata,  n.  sp.. 37 

Fig.  11  o.   CiiciillH^a  transverea,  K(»gerM, 40 

Fig.  12  a  6.    Cardiuin  lIat<;hetigbeenHey  n.  8p.t 39 

Fig.  18.    Cardiiuii  Tuomeyi,  ii.  sp.,   .......  40 
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By  llll^Itikt;  oi  U\v  lUUoKraptifio  itils  iljiiiiv  i>  uuiubfivd  4'  lii^tettd  of  V. 


Explanation  of  ^late  F. 


Fig.     1.  Expieritoma  prima,  nov.  gen  et  op., 2P 

Fig.    2.  Cypnea  lintea,  Con., \  ti2 

Fig.    3.  Cjpnea  Smithii^  n.  sp.,. .S3 

Fig.    4.  Cominella  striata,  n.  sp., 26 

Fig.    5.  Nassa  Calli,  n.  sp., 27 

Fig.    6.  Trophon  gracilis,  n.  sp., 19 

Fig.    7.  Fasos  Tombigbeensis,  n.  Hp., 22 

Fig.    8.  Murex  simplex,  n.  sp., 19 

Fig.    9.  Fasus  rugatus,  n.  sp., 22 

Fig.  10.  Natica  recurva,  n.  sp 33 

Fig.  11.  Ancillaria  expansa,  n.  sp., 28 

Fig.  12.  Melanopsis  anita,  n.  sp.,  .  3/> 

Fig.  13.  Neptunea  constricta,  n.  sp.,  .  24 

Fig.  14.  Aphorais  gracilis,  n.  sp., 32 

Fig.  15.  Iveucozonia  biplicata,  n.  sp.  .  23 

Fig.  16.  Trochus  Alabamensis,  n.  sp..  .......  36 

Fig.  17.  Pseudoliva  unicarinata,  n.  sp.,    .  •  19 

Fig.  18.  Fasciolaria  pergraoilis,  n.  sp., 22 
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Eixplanation  of  ^late  F. 


Fig.     1.  Expleritoma  prima,  nov.  gen  et  op 2P 

Fig.    2.  Cypnea  lintea,  Con., \  ^ 

Fig.    3.  Cjpnea  Smithii,  n.  sp.,. .S3 

Fig.    4.  Comineila  striata,  n.  sp., 26 

Fig.    5.  Nassa  Calli,  n.  sp., 27 

Fig.    6.  Trophon  gracilis,  n.  sp., 19 

Fig.    7.  Fasas  Tombigbeensis,  n.  Kp., 22 

Fig.    8.  Murex  simplex,  n.  sp., 19 

Fig.    9.  Fasus  rugatus,  n.  sp., 22 

Fig.  10.  Natica  recarva,  n.  sp 33 

Fig.  11.  Ancillaria  expansa,  n.  sp.,           ......  28 

Fig.  12.  Melanopsis  anita,  n.  sp., SH 

Fig.  13.  Neptunea  constricta,  ii.  sp., 24 

Fig.  14.  Aphorais  gracilis,  n.  sp., 32 

Fig.  15.  Leiicozonia  biplicata,  n.  sp.                  .  23 

Fig.  16.  Trochus  Alabamensis,  n.  sp.,  .......  36 

Fig.  17.  Pseadoliva  anicarinato,  n.  sp 19 

Fig.  18.  Fasciolaria  pergracilis,  n.  sp., 22 


Explanation  of  Plate  VI. 


rAQM. 

Fig.    1  a.   Capulus  complectos,  n.  sp., 34 

Fig.    2  a.   Turbinella  bacuius,  d.  sp., 27 

Fig.    3.    Mitra  Hatchetigbeenais,  n.  sp., 28 

Fig.    4.   Trophon  Caudatoides,  ii.  sp.^           ......  19 

Fig.    5.    Cardium  Eufauleose,  Con., 40 

Fig.    6.    Ostrea  Johusoni,  u.  sp., 41 

Fig.    7.    Bulbifusus  plenus,  n.  sp., 23 

Fig.    8.    Pyrula  juvenis,  Whitfield, 25 

Fig.    9.    Pleurotoiiia  Columbaria,  u.  sp.,  ......  31 

Fig.  10.    Pseudoliva  Hcaliiia,  Heilpr., 20 

Fig.  11.    BulbifuBus  inauratUH,  Cod., 23 

Fig.  12  a.    Bulbifu8U8  Taomeyi,  n.  sp., 23 

Fig.  13.    Verticordia  eocense,  Langduii,    ......  40 

Fig.  14.    Neaera  prima,  ii.  op.,        .  .38 

Fig.  15.    Ne»ra  atteouata,  n.  sp., 38 
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Contributions  to  tl)e  Eocene  Paleoi)tQlQgy  of  i^labanja  and 

Mississippi. 


BY  OTTO  MEYKR,   Ph.   D. 


In  the  following  a  number  of  new  or  unfigured  species  of  invertebrates 
of  the  Eocene  Tertiary  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  are  described  and 
figured.  A  very  few  known  specie-s  are  refigured  for  some  special  reason. 
Those  descriptions  and  figures  which  belong  to  Plate  I  were  made  in  the 
year  1884,  but  the  publication  of  this  plate  has  been  delayed  by  various 
reason.«<.  I  am  under  obligation  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Aldrich  and  Dr.  E.  A. 
Smith  for  the  present  opportunity  to  publish  this  paper.  The  type  speci- 
mens are  in  my  collection.  In  the  following  descriptions  of  univalves, 
the  term  **  longitudinal "  means  parallel  to  the  suture  or  helicoid  axis  of 
the  shell,  **  transverse "  indicates  the  direction  rectangular  to  it. 

Dentaliuh  Leai  Meyer.  PI.  1,  figs.  2,  2a.  Am,  Jmir.  Sei,,  1885, 
XXTX.,  p.  462. 

fDerUalium  arnformu.  Con.  Am.  Jmir.  Sd.,  I,  2d  ser.,  I84t>,  p.  212. 
PI.  1,  fig.  3. 

Substance  of  the  shell  thick,  slightly  curved,  smooth;  section  and 
aperture  circular;  smaller  termination  notched  in  the  direction  of  the 
curvature ;  interiorly  with  a  tulie. 

Laeality. — Claiborne,  Ala. 

Three  specimens  have  the  incision  of  the  smaller  termination,  but  only 
one  of  them  is  perfect  enough  to  show  the  interior  tube  also.  A  young 
specimen  approaches  in  it*  aperture  the  following  species : 

The   smooth  species  of  Dentiilinm   hHve  to  be  distinprnished   by  their 
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aperture.  The  aperture  is  wanting  in  Conrad's  specimen  of  DerUalium 
areiformis.  Later,  Conrad  withdrew  this  species;  at  least  he  did  not 
mention  it  in  his  lists,  probably  considering  his  form  a  synonym  of  Dent- 
alivm  turritum.  Lea,*  which  species,  however,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  frag- 
ment of  a  Cadulus. 

Dentalium  Daxai,  Meyer.  PI.  3,  figs.  2,  2a.  Am.  Jour.  Soi.y 
1885,  XXIX.,  p.  462. 

Smooth,  section  circular;  smaller  aperture  with  additional  tube;  mar- 
gin distinctly  notched  on  the  convex  side  of  the  shell ;  slightly  emargin- 
ate  on  the  concave  side 

Locality. — Jackson,  Miss. 

The  preceding  species  is  notched  distinctly  on  both  sides  of  the  margin 
of  the  aperture. 

Dentalium  subcompressum,  Meyer.  PI.  3,  figs.  3,  3a.  Am.  Jour. 
Sei.,  1885,  XXIX.,  p.  462. 

Shell  small,  smooth,  somewhat  polished ;  section  ovate. 
LocaHty. — Jackson,  Red  Bluff,  and  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

The  figured  tyj)e-rtpecimen  is  from  Jacknon. 

Dentalium  BrruBATUM,  n.  sp.     pi   3,  fig.  1. 

Smooth,  rapidly  increasing  in  size;  section  suborbicular ;  aperture  with 
a  long  additional  tube. 
Tjoeulity. — Jacks(m,  Miss. 

I  have  only  one  specimen  of  this  species,  which  in  its  long  tub^  of  ih^ 
aperture  resembles  Dentalium  dupl^,  Def.f  from  the  Paris  basin. 

Dentalium  annulatum,  n.  sp.     PI.  1,  ^g.  I. 

Small,  slightly  tapering;  section  circular;  surface  annulated. 
Jjocality. — Claiborne,  Ala. 

r  found  only  the  figured  specimen.  Without  a  magnifying  glass  the 
charac'terLstic  rings  of  the  surface  are  scarcely  to  be  seen.  It  is  very 
similar  to  young  specimens  of  Dentalium  minntistrintnmj  Gabb.,J  which 
species  is  annulated  on  its  youngest  part,  a  fact  not  mentioned  by  Gahb. 


^ 


^1.  Lea,  Coiitrih,  to  0ml.,  1833,  p.  85,  pi.  1,  rtj(.  3. 

;  Hrsh.,  An.  >.  v«Mt^h.,  II.,  p.  20.3.  pi.  1,  H«g.  3rt-.30. 

IJour.  Arnrl.  A'//^  NW.,  Philu.,  I\*.,  2H  MT.,  18rtO,  p.  .386,  plate  67,  fig.  46, 
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In  the  Claiborne  specimen,  h'6wetrer,  the  ilngfe  mti^  HtgHt  aiid  of  a  differ- 
ent appearance,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  longitudinal  strise. 

Cadulus  V1CK8BURGEN8I8,  Meyer.  PI.  3,  ^g.  6.  Am.  Jour.  &»., 
XXIX.,  1885,  p.  463. 

Inflation  very  faint  near  the  end,  somewhat  oompressed ;  smaller  aper- 
ture with  four  turret-like  appendages,  one  opposite  pair  of  which  i^ 
broader  than^  the  other  pair. 

Loeality. — Vicksburg,  Red  Bluff,  Miss. 

The  type  specimen  is  of  the  **  Higher  Vickshurgian."  The  species  is 
distinctly  compressed,  but  less  than  Cadulus  depressus,  Mr.,  from 
Claiborne. 

Cadulus  quadriturmtus,  n.  sp.     PI.  3,  figs.  7,  7a. 

Not  compressed ;  inflation  near  the  end  distinct  but  gradual ;  smaller 
aperture  with  four  equal  rounded  appendages,  divided  by  notches  of  the 
same  shape. 

Loeality. — Red  Bluff,  Miss. 

Cadulus  Jacksonensis,  Meyer.  PI.  3,  figs.  8,  8a,  8b.  Am.  Jour, 
Set..  XXIX.,  1885,  p.  462. 

Rather  large ;  inflation  faint  near  the  end,  very  slightly  compressed : 
smaller  aperture  elliptical ;  margin  by  notches  divided  into  four  append- 
ages ;  the  two  appendages  on  the  smaller  side  of  the  ellipse  are  slender, 
simple  and  equal  to  each  other;  the  two  other  opposite  ones  are  broad, 
emarginate  in  the  middle,  and  unequal  in  size,  that  one  nituated  on  the 
convex  side  of  the  shell  toin^  the  MiCgest. 

Lfocality. — Jackson,  Miss. 

Cadulus  turoidus,  n.  sp.     PI.  1,  6g.  10. 

Width  of  the  shell  rapidly  increasing  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
length,  and  then  more  rapidly  decreasing ;  section  circular. 
Jjoeality. — Matthews'  Landing,  Ala. 

Rather  common ;  I  received  this  shell  from  Mr.  Aldrich.  It  differs 
by  its  very  strong  inflation  from  all  the  other  species  of  Caduhis*  of  the 
Southern  Tertiary  which  I  know  of. 
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Cadulus  oorpulentub,  n.  sp.     PI.  3,  fig.  5. 

Small;  inflation  near  the   middle,  short  and  stout,  not  compressed; 
smaller  aperture  elliptical  with  simple  margin . 
Locality, — Red  Bluff,  Miss.;  common. 

Cadulus  juvenir,  n.  sp.     PI.  3,  fig.  4. 

Small ;   inflation    near  the  middle ;   slender,  not  compressed ;   smaller 
aperture  forming  an  ellipse,  one  side  of  which  is  flattened. 
Locality. — Jackson,  Miss. ;  not  rare. 

Teinostoma  ANciVLARiH,  Meyer.  PI.  I,  figs.  9,  9a.  Am,  Jour.  Sd., 
1885,  XXIX.,  p.  463. 

Lenticular ;  whorls  three,  rapidly  increasing  in  size,  last  whorl  carina- 
ted  ;  base  slightly  convex,  nearly  flat ;  columellar  part  thickened  ;  mouth 
rhombical.  On  both  sides  of  the  carina  several  impressed  spiral  lines 
crossed  by  very  minute  radiating  striae.  Last  whorl  with  an  indistinct 
spiral  fold  near  the  suture. 

Locality. — Claiborne,  A  la . 

Teinostoma  huhrotunda,  Meyer.  PI.  2,  figs.  26,  26a.  Am.  Jour. 
Sci.,  1885,  XXIX.,  p.  463. 

Discoid ;  margin  rounded :  umbilical  region  covered  and  thickened  by 
c^illus;  whorls  four,  rapidly  increiusing  in  size;  smooth,  except  some 
faint  revolving  lines;  .suture  indistinct;  aperture  ({uadrate-elliptical. 

Locality. — (^Jlaiborne,  Ala. 

Teinostoma  Vkrrilli,  Meyer.  PI.  2,  figs.  27,  27a.  Am.  Jotir.  Sei., 
1885.  XXIX.,  p.  403. 

Discoid;  umbilical  region  covered  and  thickened  by  caUus;  margin 
angular,  though  not  (!arinated,  polished ;  suture  entirely  indistinct,  so 
that  the  numbf»r  of  whorls  can  n<>t  l>e  C4)unted  ;  bju<e  regularly  rounded ; 
aperture  trigonal-elliptical. 

Locality. — .lackson.  Miss. 

Related  to  the  preceding  species,  but  distinguished  by  the  more  angular 
margin,  and  the  entire  abs4*nce  of  sculpture.  The  first  difference  implies 
also  the  different  form  of  ha.«e  and  aperture ;  the  second  difference,  the 
indistinctness  of  the  suture. 
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AdEORBIH  SUBAXGULATU8,  n.  sp.      PL  2,  fig.  28. 

Discoid ;  wiiorls  five,  rapidly  increasing  in  size ;  margin  somewhat  an- 
gular ;  basal  part  of  margin  rounded ;  umbilicus  deep ;  suture  distinct ; 
isurface  with  revolving  lines,  indistinct  near  the  margin ;  aperture  irregu- 
larly elliptical. 

Locality, — Jackson,  Miss. 

Adeorbis  depressus,  Lea.,  sp.  (Teinostoma  rotula,  Heilpr.)  from  Clai- 
borne has  the  umbilicus  nearly  closed,  a  regularly  rounded  margin,  a 
more  developed  ornamentation,  and  is  larger. 

Adeorbis  LAEVit*,  n.  sp.     PI.  2,  figs.  29,  29a. 

Discoid ;  umbilicus  large ;  margin  rounded ;  aperture  circular ;  whorls 
five ;  convex,  smooth ;  suture  distinct. 
Locality. — Red  Bluff,  Miss. 

In  Vicksburg  there  occurs  a  variety  **  var  Vicksburgensis,"  with  smaller 
umbilicus. 

Solarium  Haroeri,  n.  sp.     PI.  2,  figs.  23,  23a,  23b. 

Discoid ;  surface  flattened ;  base  convex ;  margin  carinated ;  whorls 
live.  The  ornamentation  of  the  older  whorls  consists  of  four  granulated 
revolving  striae,  the  two  in  the  middle  smaller  than  those  near  the 
siuture.  Suture  canaliculated ;  base  with  revolving  lines,  those  near  the 
umbilicus  crenulate ;  a])erture  rhombicjil. 

Locality. — Red  Bluff,  MLss. 

The  canal iculation  along  the  suture  is  the  ix^ain  characteristic  of  this 
species.  Named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Osc^ir  Harger,  the  able  and  careful  nat- 
uralist in  New  Haven,  Conn. 

SCALARIA  GRACIUOR,  U.  sp.       Pi.  2,  fig.   2. 

Small,  subulate;  nucleus  consisting  of  two  rounded,  spirally  striated 
whorls.  Five  adult  whorls  are  regulai'ly  rounded  and  covered  with  regu- 
Ur,  sharp,  transverse  ribs,  which  extend  also  over  the  base.  Aperture 
eUiptical. 

Locality. — Claiborne,  Ala. 

I  found  only  the  figured  specimen . 

Eglisia  pulchra,  n.  sp.     PI.  1,  fig.  16. 

Whorls  convex,  regularly  rounded,  covered  with  five  fiat  longitudinal 
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lines,  diminishing  in  breadth  from  the  top  to  the  base  of  each  whorl. 
They  are  crossed  by  numerous  fijie  elevated  strise,  which  are  broad  and 
indistinct,  or  obsolete  on  the  spiral  lines,  but  sharp  and  distinct  in  the 
interstices. 

Locality. — Claiborne,  Ala. 

In  its  sculpture  the  species  is  remarkably  similar  to  Sralaria  {EgUsid) 
vifusta,  Desh.,*  but  it  is  much  larger. 

Eoi^miA  KEGULARI8,  U.  Sp.       PI.  2,  fig.  3. 

Whorls  rather  rapidly  increasing  in  size,  regularly  rounded ;  covered 
by  four  sharp  elevated  revolving  lines,  the  uppermost  of  which  is  the 
smallest ;  the  interstices  with  numerous  transverse  riblets,  which  in  con- 
nection with  the  revolving  lines  giv^  to  the  surface  an  almost  cancellate 
appearance. 

Locality. — Red  Bluff,  Miss. 

EOLISIA  INAEqUISTRlATA,  n.  sp.      PI.  2,  fig.  4. 

The  only  specimen  found,  a  fragment  of  two  whorls,  has  less  rounded 
whorls  than  the  preceding  species;  they  are  covered  by  six  revolving 
sitria^,  alternating  in  size  and  far  less  elevated  than  in  Eglisla  regularU ; 
the  little  riblets  in  the  interstices  are  similar  to  those  in  the  preceding 
species ;  aperture  rounded ;  .subeffuse  anteriorly ;  base  flattened,  spirally 
striated. 

Locality. — Red  Bluff,  Miss. 

CiECUM  80LITAR1UM,  U.  Sp.       PI.  3,  fig.  9. 

Cipcuin,  sp.,  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  XXX.,  1885,  p.  71. 

Small,  regularly  curved,  somewhat  contracted  at  the  aperture;  section 
and  aperture  circular;  smooth,  except  concentric  rings  of  growth. 
Locality. — Vicksburg,  Miss.;  ** Lower  Vicksburgian." 

CrUCIBULUM   ANTIi^UUM,   U.  Sp.       PI.   1,  fig.   11. 

Subconical ;  margin  oval,  striate  within  ;  diaphragm  entire ;  rhombical, 
close  to  the  shell. 

liocality, — Claiborne,  Ala. 

The  surface  of  the  single  specimen  is  badly  preserved.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken  it  is  the  first  Crucibulum  found  in  the  Old  Tertiary  Formation. 


*Desh.,  An.  b.  yertdb.,  11.,  p.  35S,  pi.  28,  figs.  17,  18,  19. 
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Natica  DECIPIEN9,  Meyer.  PI.  2,  fig.  22.  Am.  Jottr.  Sci,,  XXIX., 
1885,  p.  464. 

Spire  rather  elevated;  whorls  six,  flattened;  aperture  semilunar,  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  length;  umbilicus  deep;  on  the  inner  lip  callus  is 
spread,, which  forms  a  prominence  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  aperture; 
iuner  lip  distinctly  emarginate  in  front  of  the  umbilicus. 

Locality, — Vicksburg,  Miss. 

It  ha.s  a  more  transverse  form  than  Natica  parva.  Lea.,  from  Claiborne, 
which  is  else  very  similar.  The  type-specimen  is  from  the  **  Lower 
V^ickburgian";  but  it  occurs  also  in  the  **  Higher  Vicksburgian." 

Amaura  tornatelloides,  n.  sp.     PI.  1,  fig.  12. 

Shell  oval ;   imperforate,  smooth ;  spire  conical ;  apex  obtuse ;   suture 
very  distinct;  whorls  five;  columella  thickened;  aperture  semicircular 
acute  posteriorly,  and  with  an  indistinct  broad  emargination  anteriorly. 

Locality. — Claiborne,  Ala. 

I  found  only  the  figured  specimen. 

Ri08orNA  MiesiASiPPiEKSiR,  n.  sp.     PI.  2,  fig.  17. 

The  only  specimen  found  has  four  smooth,  embryonic  whorls ;  the  first 
two  of  which  form  a  disk,  thus  making  the  apex  blunt ;  then  four  adult 
whorls  follow  which  are  slightly  convex,  and  are  densely  covered  by  in- 
distinct, rounded,  oblique,  transverse  ribs;  base  with  faint  revolving 
lines ;  aperture  semilunar,  faintly  channeled  anteriorly  ;  receding  poste- 
riorly, thus  giving  a  strongly  sigmoid  appearance  to  the  outer  lip. 

Locality. — Jackson,  Miss. 

ACLIS  M0DE8TA,  n.  Sp.       PI.  2,  fig.   1. 

Minute ;  the  sinistral  nearly  vertical ;  nucleus  consi8t«  of  two  smooth 
whorls:  adult  whorls  five;  little  convex;  flattened  immediately  below 
^he  suture  ;  covered  with  microscopical  spinil  lines  ;  jiporture  regularly 
elliptical. 

Locality. — Claiborne,  Ala. 

Only  the  type-specimen  was  found. 

TURBONILLA  NEOLECTA,  n.  Sp.      PI.    I,  fig.  4. 

Subulate ;  whorls  flattened,  closely  covered  with  broad  and  distinct 
transverse  ribs,  ending  rather  abruptly  on  the  last  wliorl  and  leaving  the 
base  smooth ;   aperture  subquadrangular,  longer   than  broad  ;   inner  lip 
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twisted,  thus  forming  an  obtuse  fold  at  some  distance  from  the  sharp 
outer  lip  ;  crenulate  within  by  a  few  distant  elevated  spiral  lines. 
Locality, — Claiborne,  Ala. 

TURBOIOLLA  M188I88IPPIEN8IS,  n.  sp.      PI.  2,  fig.  5. 

Subulate ;  the  sinistral  nucleus  consists  of  three  smooth  convex  whorls, 
which  very  rapidly  increase  in  size :  its  axis  is  horizontal.  Seven  con- 
vex adult  whorls  are  covered  with  elevated,  tranverse  ribs,  about  twelve 
on  each  whorl.     Suture  distinct,  aperture  oval,  base  smooth. 

Locality. — Red  Bluff,  Miss. 

Differs  from  the  preceding  species  mainly  by  its  convex  whorls. 

Odostomia  bidentata,  n.  sp.     PI.  1,  fig.  3. 

Subulate,  whorls  eight ;  uucleurt  and  first  whorl  smooth,  elsewhere  fur- 
nished with  transverse  ribs ;  suture  impressed  ;  base  rounded,  smooth  ; 
columella  with  a  very  prominent  oblique  fold,  and  a  second  indistinct  one 
below  it. 

Locality. — Claiborne,  Ala. 

The  ribs  have  in  one  of  the  three  specimens  a  tendency  to  become 
obsolete,  especially  toward  the  lower  part  of  each  whorl.  The  lower  fold 
will  be  better  seen  in  fragments,  with  exposed  columella,  than  in  a  per- 
fect mouth. 

Chemnitzia  acuta,  n.  sp.     PI.  2,  fig.  (6. 

Whorls  eleven,  nearly  fiat ;  aperture  ovate  The  ornamentation  con- 
sists of  sharp,  transvei-se  ribs,  crossed  by  less  prominent  spiral  lines. 
Each  of  the  four  smooth,  embryonic  whorls  is  much  smaller  than  the 
first  ornamented  whorl,  thus  forming  a  pointed  nucleus ;  suture  distinct. 

Locality. — Red  Bluff,  Miss. 

Chemnitziu  ClaiboniensiSy  Heilpr.,  sp.,*  has  the  revolving  lines  not 
elevated,  but  impressed  ;  and  the  transverse  ribs  are  not  sharp  lines,  but 
obtuse  folds. 

BiTTlUM  KCKNENI,   U.  sp.       PI.   2,  fig.    12. 

Four  spirally  striated,  embryonic  whorls  without  ribs  are  followed  by 
four  transversely  ribbed  whorls  with  three  spirals,  the  uppermost  of  which 
is  the  smallest.     On  the  following  older  whorls,  three  more  spirals  appear 


'Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.y  Philadelphia,  1879;  p.  214,  pi.  13,  fig.  11. 
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between  them.     All  the  whorls  are  convex  ;  aperture  effuse  anteriorly, 
but  without  proper  canal ;  base  spirally  striated.     Many  of  the  specimens 
have  varices. 
Localities, — Jackson,  Miss.,  common;  Red  Bluff,  Miss.,  not  rare. 

The  type-specimen  is  from  Jackson  ;  in  the  specimens  from  Red  Bluff 
the  canal  is  more  distinct.  Named  after  Prof.  v.  Kopnen,  who  has  suc- 
cessfully worked  up  the  German  Tertiary. 

Cerithiopsis  Aldrichi,  n.  sp.     PI.  2,  fig.  14. 

Subulate ;  whorls  convex ;  oldest  whorls  covered  by  four  spiral  lines,  the 
second  one  from  above  is  the  smallest  and  last  developed  one ;  they  are 
covered  by  transverse  ribs,  about  twelve  on  each  whorl ;  the  embryonic 
whorls  are  numerous  and  rounded — on  the  oldest  of  them  the  spiral  lines 
commence  to  appear,  while  the  others  are  only  covered  by  numerous 
curved,  transverse  ribs.  Base  covered  with  minute  elevated,  revolving 
lines,  the  outermost  of  which  is  larger ;  canal  reflected. 

fjocalities, — Red  Bluff,  Miss.,  Jackson,  Miss.,  Claiborne,  Ala. 

Cerithiopsis  Jacksonensis,  n.  sp. 

Whorls  regularly  rounded,  covered  by  four  elevated,  longitudinal  lines, 
crossed  by  numerous  transverse  ribs  of  smaller  size ;  the  points  of  crossing 
are  thickened.  Base  covered  with  minute  elevated,  revolving  lines,  the 
outermost  of  which  is  larger ;  canal  reflected. 

Locality. — Jackson,  Miss. 

On  the  last  whorl  of  the  tyf>e-specimeii  a  fifth  spiral  line  appears  near 
the  Ruture,  and  in  a  much  larger  specimen  this  fifth  spiral  is  fully  devel- 
oped.    Differs  from  the  preceding  species  in  having  more  rounded  whorls. 

Triforis  similis,  n.  sp.     PI.  1,  ^^.  8,  8a. 

Blender ;  whorls  flat,  covered  with  three  longitudinal  lines  of  nodules  ; 
the  middle  Ihie  the  smallest  and  apparently  last  developed,  but  on  the 
lower  whorls  equal  in  size  to  the  other  two  ;  mouth  quadrate  ;  base  flat- 
tened, with  a  distinct  impressed  line  along  its  margin  ;  suture  very  dis- 
tinct.    Length  of  the  last  five  whorls,  three  mm. 

Locality, — Claiborne,  Ala. 

The  species  is  very  similar  to  the  Miocene  Cerithlum  inonilifenim^  H. 
C-  Lea,*  which  I  do  not  have.      Besides,  it  resembles  very  much  that 

^TnnM.  Am.  Phiif>8.  Soc.,  IX.,  Second  Series,  1843,  p.  269,  pi.  37,  tig.  92;  and 
Enjmons*  Rep.  North  Carolina.  GeoL  Sun.,  p.  2H9.  fig:.  159. 
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species  of  the  German  Oligocene  of  WaldbcBckelheim,  which  had  beto 
considered  as  the  recent  Triforis  perversuiy  L.,  but  which  v.  Koenen  calls 
Cerithium  Battgeri,^  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  German  form  is  a 
true  Trijoris,  One  of  my  larger  specimens,  with  an  outer  lip  more  com- 
plete than  is  commonly  the  rule,  has  the  canal  nearly  closed.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  third  opening  is  no  absolute  proof,  as  some  recent  sure  species 
of  Triforis  (for  instance,  Trif,  n^ro-cinchim,  Ad.,  of  the  American 
Coast)  usually  do  not  show  it.  The  number  of  spiral  lines  on  the  base  of 
this  German  species  is  variable,  depending  mainly,  but  not  alone,  upon 
the  size  of  the  shell.  A  few  of  the  largest  specimens  are  distinguished 
by  a  fourth  line  of  nodules  on  the  last  whorls. 

Triforis  major,  n.  sp.     PI.  1,  fig.  6. 

Large ;  whorls  flat,  lower  whorls  with  three  longitudinal  lines,  formed 
by  nodules  of  equal  number  in  each  line ;  the  nodules  of  the  upper- 
most spiral  are  the  largest  and  touch  nearly  those  of  the  middle  line ;  they 
are  rounded  and  separate  from  each  other ;  those  of  the  two  lower  spi- 
rals are  compressed  ;  the  middle  is  the  smallest  and  apparently  last  devel- 
oped ;  base  flattened,  with  a  distinct  impressed  line  along  its  margin  ; 
length  of  the  two  lower  whorls,  ^\e  mm. 

Ijocality. — Claiborne,  Ala. 

Triforis  meridionalis,  n.  sp.     PI.  2,  fig.  15. 

Large ;  whorls  flat,  with  three  longitudinal  lines,  which  are  continuous 
and  only  faintly  uodulus — the  lowest  is  the  largest,  the  middle  line  is  only 
one-third  and  the  uppermost  two- thirds  of  its  breadth;  the  suture  is  defined 
by  one  more  small,  elevated  line ;  base  with  a  revolving  line  along  the 
suture. 

Locality. — Red  Bluff,  Miss. 

Triforis,  sp.     PI.  1,  fig.  7.  • 

Small ;  whorls  flat,  with  three  noduliferous  spiral  lines,  the  middle  of 
which  is  the  smallest;  of  these  lines,  especially  the  uppermost  one  is 
sometimes  broken  up  in  single  nodules,  but  in  general  they  are  continu- 
ous ;  base  with  radial  lines  of  growth  and  a  spiral  along  its  margin. 

Loeality. — Claiborne,  Ala. 

Resembles  the  preceding  species.   * 

*  V.  Kttoen,  NarddeuiMnh,  Miocfrn.,  Zweiter  Theil;  X  Jahrb.  /.  Mineralomt.  etc., 
1882,  Beilageband  II.,  p.  272. 
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'fRTPORIB  DI8TINGTU8,  n.  Sp.      PL  1,  figS.  5,  5a. 

Small,  slender ;  whorls  convex,  with  three  nodullferous,  longitudinal 
lines,  the  uppermost  of  which  is  the  smallest ;  suture  marked  hy  a  small, 
plain,  elevated  spiral  line  ;  mouth  subquadrate  ;  base  with  a  distinct  and 
an  indistinct  spiral  line ;  length  of  the  five  lower  whorls,  two  and  one- 
half  mm. 

Locality. — Claiborne,  Ala. 

The  species  is  very  distinct  from  the  preceding  in  its  convex  whorls 
and  in  the  line  along  the  suture.  Owing  to  the  lowest  spiral,  the  whorls 
appear  almost  carinated  at  their  lowest  part.  An  essential  characteristic 
is  in  the  upper  line  being  the  smallest  and  apparently  last  developed,  the 
species  resembling,  in  this  point,  the  German  Tertiary  Cerithium  (TriforU) 
Fritsehi,  v.  Koenen.* 

TrIFORIS  BILINEATU8,  n.  Sp.      PI.  2,  fig.  16. 

Small ;  whorls  flat,  with  two  lines  of  separate,  rounded  nodules  ;  base 
with  a  revolving  line  near  the  suture. 
Locality. — Red  BluflF,  Miss. 

Differs  from  all  the  preceding  species  by  having  only  two  revolving 
lines.  As  the  distance  of  the  lines  is  about  equal,  the  shell  looks  like 
being  uniformly  covered  with  spirals,  and  the  whorls  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other. 

Nassa  Mis8i8HipriENHi8,  ft)n.,  sp.  var.     PI.  2,  fig.  H. 

Besides  the  typical  form,  there  occurs  both  in  the  Higher  and  Lower 
Vicksburgian,  but  is  rare,  a  variety  with  more  numerous  transverse  ribs. 

Cancii-laria  turritishima,  n.  sp.     PI.  1,  fig.  15. 

Turreted ;  the  convex  whorls  very  oblique  to  the  axis  of  the  shell ; 
apex  obtuse,  smooth,  the  shell  otherwise  covered  with  numerous  spiral 
lines,  crossed  by  some  transverse,  large  ribs ;  aperture  semicircular ; 
columella  with  three  folds — the  uppermost  very  prominent,  the  lowest 
indistinct ;  outer  lip  sharp,  striate  within  at  some  distance  from  the  aper- 
ture. 

Locality. — Claiborne,  Ala. 

The  first  two  embryonic  whorls  form  almost  a  disk,  thus  making  the 
*-y.  Jahrb.f.  Min^cdogie^  etc.,  1882,  Beilageband  II.,  p.  271,  pi.  6,  fig.  19. 
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apex  obtuse.     A  species  similarly  uistiDguished  by  its  very  slender  form 
is  Caneellarta  Bezanconi,  de  Boury,*  from  the  French  Tertiary. 

Latirus  humilior,  Meyer.     PI.  2,  figs.  20,  20a. 

Turbinella  humilior,  Meyer.     Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  XXIX.,  1885,  p.  464. 

FcLSciolaria  JacksonensiSy  Aldrich.  Jour.  Cin.  Sac.  Nat.  Hint,,  1885, 
p.  150,  pi.  2,  fig.  12. 

Fig.  20  represents  my  oldest  specimen ;  its  canal  is  somewhat  shorter 
than  usual.  Fig.  20a  is  a  young  specimen.  Fig.  19  shows,  for  com- 
parison, Latirus  protracta.  Con.,  sp.,  from  Vicksburg.  I  refer  to  the 
above-cited  place. 

MUREX  ANGULATIT8,  U.  sp.       PI.  2,  fig.   18. 

Ovate  ;  nucleus  consisting  of  four  smooth,  embryonic,  rounded  whorls, 
which  rapidly  increase  in  size  ;  adult  whorls  angular,  with  edged,  trans- 
verse ribs,  which,  on  the  angles,  are  produced  into  spines — on  the  body 
whorl  they  number  ten  ;  a  few  distinct,  elevated,  revolving  lines  cover 
the  lower  part  of  each  whorl ;  canal  slightly  curved. 

Locality. — Jackson,  Miss. 

MiiREX  SIMPLEX,  Aldr.,  var.;  (i^pinosm,  u.  var.     PI.  2,  fig.  21. 

Ovate  ;  whorls  convex,  with  obtuse,  transverse  ribs — ^seven  on  the  body 
whorl ;  covered  by  elevated,  sharp,  distinct,  revolving  lines,  which  on  the 
older  whorls  alternate  with  faint  ones ;  cunal  nearly  straight ;  outer  lip 
thickened,  crenulate  within  ;  callus  of  inner  lip  with  three  obtuse  teeth. 

Locality. — Red  Bluff,  Miss. 

Murex  simplex,  Aldr.,  from  By  ram  Station,  Miss.,  has  spinous  ribs. 

TlJRRICULA  (^INCTA,  n.  sp.       PI.    1,  fig.   18. 

f  Mitra.  gracilis,  H.  C.  I^ea.  Am.  Jour.  S(ri..^  XL,  1841,  p.  101,  pi. 
1 ,  fig.  20. 

Slender,  except  near  the  apex,  where  the  whorls  are  rapidly  diminishing 
in  size;  whorls  eight,  rather  flat;  except  the  first  two,  smooth,  embryonic 
whorls,  covered  with  transverse  ribs,  which  become  obsolete  on  the  last 
whorls  ;  parallel  to  the  suture,  an  impressed  spiral  line  produces  a  broad 
band  along  the  suture  ;  aperture  narrow  ;  columella  with  four  folds,  down- 
ward diminishing  in  size  and  extending  over  the  base  of  the  shell,  striat- 


*  .Wm  de  la  Soc.  G^oL,  3me  ser..  III.,  1884,  p.  105,  pi.  3,  fig.  8. 
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ing  it ;  outer  lip  sharp,  spirally  striated  within  at  some  distance  from  the 
margin. 

Locality, — Claiborne,  Ala. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  'to  decide  whether  the  ffegment  of  a  young 
shell,  which  H.  C.  Lea  described  as  Miira  gracilis,  belongs  to  this  species 
or  not. 

CoNUB  PROTRACTUs,  Meyer.  PI.  2,  i\g.  7.  Am.  Jour,  Sci.,  XXIX., 
1885,  p.  466. 

Spire  nearly  a  third  of  the  entire  length  ;  four  smooth,  rounded,  embry- 
onic whorls  are  followed  by  seven  carinated  volutions ;  the  carina  is  some- 
what crenulated ;  base  with  numerous  broad,  depressed  lines. 

Localities, — Vicksburg,  Miss.,  Red  Bluff,  Miss. 

Young  specimens  of  Conus  sauridens,  Con.,  resemble  the  species,  but 
their  spires  are  concave  and  covered  with  revolving  lines,  which  are  absent 
in  0.  protractus, 

PlEUROTOMA  TEREBRIFORMIS,  U.  Sp.       PI.  2,  fig.  8. 

Spire  high ;  aperture  and  canal  small,  only  about  a  quarter  of  the 
entire  length  ;  apex  blunt,  formed  by  two  and  a  half  smooth,  embryonic 
whorls  ;  adult  whorls  seven  or  eiglit — they  are  flat,  have  a  revolving  line 
above  and  below  and  a  carina-like,  noduliferous  double  line  in  the  middle ; 
on  the  older  whorls  more  spirals  appear  in  the  interstices  ;  the  striaB  of 
growth  indicate  a  flat  sinus,  situated  on  the  line  in  the  middle ;  suture 
distinct. 

Localities, — Claiborne,  Ala.,  rare  ;  Newton,  Miss.,  Wheelock,  Texas. 

The  type-specimen  is  from  Claiborne. 

Pleurotoma  Jacksonensis,  n.  sp.     PI.  2,  fig.  10. 

Spire  elevated,  rather  suddenly  decreasing  near  the  blunt  apex  ;  aper- 
ture and  canal  about  one-third  of  the  entire  length  ;  wliorls  covered  with 
elevated,  revolving  lines  and  transverse  ribs ;  a  distinctly  marked  depres- 
sion on  the  upper  part  of  each  whorl  indicates  the  position  of  the  rather 
deep  sinus  ;  columella  thickened  ;  outer  lip  crenate  within. 

Locality. — Jackson,  Miss.,  rare. 

Pleurotoma  inpaxs,  n.  sp.    PI.  2,  fig.  9. 

?  JWua  nanus,  Lea.     Gmtrib.  to  OeoL,  p.  150,  pi.  5,  fig.  155. 
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?  PleuTotoma  vnngmjWy  Heilpr.  Proe,  Ae.  Nat.  Sci,,  Philadelphia, 
1879,  p.  213,  pi.  13,  fig.  9. 

Small ;  aperture  and  canal  about  one-third  of  the  entire  length ;  the 
pointed  apex  is  formed  by  two  and  a  half  small,  smooth,  embryonic 
whorls ;  three  rather  large,  transversely  ribbed,  embryonic  whorls  com- 
plete the  nucleus  ;  the  largest  specimen  has  three  adult  whorls — they  are 
strongly  carinated  in  the  middle ;  the  upper  part  has  only  one  revolving 
line  near  the  suture,  the  lower  part  three  elevated  spirals  ;  the  upper  part 
indicates  the  position  of  the  large,  regularly  rounded  sinus ;  the  line?  of 
growth  are  almost  rib-like. 

Localities, — Red  Bluff,  Miss.,  Newton,  Miss.,  Claiborne?  Ala.,  Vicks- 
burg.  Miss  (var.). 

The  type-specimen  is  from  Red  Bluff,  where  the  species  is  not  rare  ; 
it  is  much  larger  than  the  others  of  this  locality,  which  have  only  two 
adult  whorls.  The  only  specimen  from  Vicksburg,  which  I  have,  however, 
is  of  the  same  size,  and  has  also  three  adult  whorls ;  though  otherwise 
agreeing  with  the  Red  Bluff  form,  it  is  so  decidedly  stouter  that  a  varietal 
name  may  be  properly  applied  to  it — **var.  6r«vM."  As  the  same  species 
occurs  also  in  Newton,  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  is  identical  with  that 
Claiborne  form  which  is  described  by  Lea  as  Fusus  nanvs.  If  this  is  so, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  generally  distributed  forms  of  Pleurotoina  of  the 
Southern  Tertiary. 

MaNGELIA  MERIDI0NALI8,  U.  Sp.       PI.   1,  fig.   14. 

Fusiform,  somewhat  inflated ;  spire  turriculated,  acuminated  ;  canal 
short ;  nucleus  consisting  of  two  rounded  and  two  carinated  smooth 
whorls ;  adult  whorls  five,  convex,  with  transverse  ribs,  about  thirteen 
on  each  whorl,  and  with  elevated  spiral  lines ;  these  spirals  are  small  and 
close  together  on  the  uppermost  part  of  each  whorl,  which  is  defined  by 
the  sinus  ;  sinus  broad,  near  the  suture  ;  a  curved  varix  on  the  outer  lip. 

Localities, — Claiborne,  Ala.,  Red  Bluff,  Miss. 

From  Claiborne  I  have  only  the  figured  type-specimen,  without  pre- 
served nucleus. 

Bulla  bitruncata,  n.  sp.     PI.  2,  fig.  24. 

Short  and  stout ;  spire  hidden  ;  columella  anteriorly  with  a  strong, 
oblique  fold ;  surface  covered  with  indistinct,  elevated,  rounded,  revolv- 
ing lines. 

Locality, — Jackson,  Miss. 
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Cylichna  OVIFORMI8,  n.  sp.     PL  2,  fig.  82. 

Liength  nearly  double  the  breadth  ;  uinbilicate  at  the  top  and  with  an 
umbilicate  fissure  at  the  columella ;  smooth,  except  some  faint  impressed, 
revolving  lines. 

Localities. — Jackson,  Miss.,  Red  Bluff,  Miss. 

The  type-specimen  is  from  Jackson.  The  form  in  Red  Bluff  seems  to 
be  a  little  more  flattened. 

Cylichna  Jacksonknsis,  n.  sp.     PI.  2,  fig.  25. 

Length  two  and  a  half  times  the  breadth ;  umbilicate  at  the  top  and 
with  an  umbilicate  fissure  at  the  columella  ;  the  f flint  impressed,  revolv- 
ing lines  are  more  distinct  near  the  base  and  the  top. 

Locality. — »Jackson,  Miss. 

Considerably  more  slender  than  the  preceding  species.  Cylichiia  St.- 
Hilairiif  Lea,  sp.,  from  Claiborne,  is  flat,  almost  cylindrical,  while 
Cylichna  Jack^oiiensU  is  rounded.  The  same  differences  exist  in  regard 
to  Cylichna  Kellogii,  Gabb,  from  Texas. 

Cylichna  subradius,  n  sp.     PI.  1,  fig.  17. 

Cylichna  confr.  radius,  Desh.     Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  XXIX.,  1885,  p.  468. 

Small,  rounded  cylindrical ;  spire  produced,  acute ;  inferior  part,  except 
the  base,  with  impressed,  revolving  lines ;  base  with  a  minute,  umbilicate 
fissure ;  aperture  but  little  widening. 

Locality. — Claiborne,  Ala. 

Belongs  to  the  subgenus  Volmila.  In  its  slender  and  not  inflated  form 
and  its  acute  top,  it  differs  essentially  from  Cylichna  Dekayi,  Lea,  sp., 
from  the  same  locality.  A  similar  species,  however,  seems  to  be  Bulla 
eylindruSy  H.  C.  Lea,*  from  the  Miocene.  It  scarcely  differs  from  Bulla 
radius,  Desh.,t  of  the  Paris  basin.  A  specimen  from  Wheelock,  Texas, 
determined  as  Volvula  Conradiana,  Gabb,J  is  less  slender,  but  else  very 
similar.  An  examination  of  a  large  amount  of  material  may  lead  to  a 
unison  of  Cylichna  subradius  with  one  or  all  of  the  last-named  species. 

AcT.«ON  ANNECTEN8,  Meyer.     PI.  2,  fig.  30. 
Am.  Jmr.  Sci.,  XXIX.,  1885,  p.  466. 

Conic-ovate  ;  whorls  six ;  one  and  one-half  smooth,  embryonic  whorls 


♦  TranM.  Am,  Philos.  Soe.,  1843,  IX.,  Second  Series,  p.  250,  pi.  35,  fig.  43. 

tl>e8h.,  An.  8.  vert^b.,  IT.,  p.  226,  pi.  39,  Hga.  22,  23. 

tJour.  Ac.  Nat.  Sd.,  Philadelphia,  IV.,  Second  Series,  ISGD,  p.  3-%,  pi.  67,  tig.  51. 
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form  a  blunt  apex ;  adult  whorls  nearly  flat,  covered  with  elevated,  flat, 
smooth  spiral  lines,  separated  by  inter^tiee:^  of  al)out  equal  breadth. 
These  interstices  are  set  with  rather  distant,  elevated,  transverse  riblets, 
which,  under  the  glass,  give  to  the  shell  an  almost  cancellated  appearance. 
Inner  lip  with  a  very  strong  and  broad  fold  :  in  the  oldest  specimen:*, 
with  a  smaller  one  above  it. 

Localities. — Jackson,  Miss.,  Red  Bluff,  Miss. 

The  figured  specimen  from  Jackson  Ls  much  larger  than  the  others ; 
and  from  Red  Bluff  I  have  only  the  smaller  form,  represented  by  more 
than  a  dozen  specimens.  Resembles  AcUrmi  punetatu^y  Lea.,  from  Clai- 
borne, but  is  much  smaller,  has  a  stronger  fold,  besides  an  additional  one. 
The  interstices  between  the  revolving  lines  are  larger,  and  the  small  ribs 
in  them  more  distant  and  distinct. 

A(TJ'X»'  INFLATIOR,  n.  Sp.       PI.  2,  fig.  *U. 

Glol)ose,  apex  blunt;   whorls  six,  covered   with  revolving  impressed 
punctate  lines  ;  columella  with  one  fold. 
Locality, — Claiborne,  Ala. 

The  longitudinal  lines  are  continuous  along  the  volutions  ;  on  the  body 
whorl  of  the  type-specimen,  however,  another  system  of  these  lines  begins 
to  appear  l)etween  them.  The  single  fold,  together  with  the  globose,  reg- 
ularly rounded  form,  distinguish  this  species  from  the  other  Actseon  of 
the  Southern  Tertiary. 


PTEROPODA. 

Styliola  simplex,  n.  sp.     PI.  8,  tig.  10. 

Shell  subulate,  nearly  straight,  smooth  ;  section  circular. 
Locality. — .Fackson,  Miss. 

The  closed  end  of  this  species  is  not  inflated. 

Styliola  hahtata,  n.  sp.     PI.  3,  fig.  11. 

Shell  subulate,  neiirly  straight  ;   section  circular  ;   closed  end  inflated. 
Localiim. — Vickshurg,     Miss.    (Higher    and    Lower   Vicksburgian). 
Red  Bluff,  Miss. 

Seems  to  be  of  smaller  size   than   the  preceding  species.     The  type- 
specimen  is  from  the  Lower  Vicksburgian. 
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BoviooRNU,  n.  gen. 

Shell  minute,  subulate  pointed,  spirally  contorted. 

BovrCORNU  EOCENEN8E,  n.  sp.      PI.  3,  fig.  2. 

Smooth,  somewhat  inflated  at  the  closed  end  ;  section  circular. 
Locality . — Red  Bluff,  Miss. 


LAMELLIBRANCHIATA . 
Abca  inornata,  n.  sp.     PI.  I,  fig.  24. 

Trapezoidal ;  anterior  side  truncated,  flat ;  beak  sukall ;  ligament  area 
very  low  ;  teeth  smallest  toward  the  middle  ;  covered  with  indistinct  con- 
centric lines  ;  margin  entire. 

Loealiiy. — Claiborne,  Ala. 

Resembles  Area  UemjaUi,  C'aillat,*  from  the  Paris  basin,  but  is  less 
oblong. 

TrIGONOOELIA  LEDOIDE8,  n.  sp.      PI.  1,  fig.  20. 

(Jonvex,  ovate ;  posterior  >ide  carinated  ;  hinge  narrow,  divided  by  a 
minute  pit ;  about  eight  teeth  on  each  siide  ;  more  vertical  near  the  pit, 
more  horizontal  near  the  end  ;  surface  with  concentric  lines  of  growth 
crossed  by  indistinct  radiating  lines,  which  are  not  perceptible  on  the 
umbo;  beak  turned  toward  the  carinated  side  ;  the  muscular  impression  of 
this  side  is  oval  and  less  distinct  :  an  elevated  nuliating  line  passes  along 
its  side  ;  margin  entire. 

Locality, — Claiborne,  Ala. 

I  found  only  the  figured  8})ocimen,  and  this  seems  to  \>e  somewhat  woni. 

Leda  mater,  Meyer.  PI.  .S,  hg.  20.  Am.  Jour.  Sei.,  XXIX.,  18M5. 
p.  400. 

Elliptically  transverse,  convex ;  pnxiuced  and  truncate  behind ; 
strongly  inequilateral ;  covered  with  concentric  ribs  and  posteriorly  with 
three  radiating  ribs  ;  teeth  diminishing  in  size  toward  the  foa.<^»t  ;  channel 
interrupted  by  a  callus  ;  margin  entire. 

Locality. — Jackson,  Miss.     Not  rare. 

The  concentric  ribs  arc  (luite  regular  on  the  umlK>nial  f)art  of  the  shell; 


*  Dedi.  An.  8.  vert^b.  I.,  ]».  i«)o.  pi.  ♦)8,  Hjfs.  2:^2«. 
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on  the  ventral  part,  however,  about  half  of  them  vanish  rather  suddenly 
posteriorly,  and  the  rest  of  them  increase  in  size,  so  that  the  posterior  part 
is  covered  by  fewer  but  larger  ribs.  Many  of  the  specimens  have  one  or 
two  indistinct  radiating  furrows  on  the  anterior  part.  In  some,  the  con- 
centric ribs  become  erased  like  on  the  anterior  part  (see  toe,  cit). 

LeDA  TRIANGULA TA,  U.  Sp.       PI.  3,  fig.   14. 

Triangular ;  ventral  margin  rounded  ;  near  equilateral  ;  ventricose  ; 
hinge-plate  long  and  broad  ;  surface  nearly  smooth,  with  indistinct  con- 
centric lines ;  margin  entire. 

LoeaHty, — Red  Bluff,  Miss. 

I  found  only  the  figured  specimen. 

LiMOPSis  RADIATU8,  Meyer.  PI.  3,  figs.  17,  17a.  Am,  Jour,  ScL, 
XXIX.,  1885,  p.  459. 

Rounded,  quadrangular;  solid;  hinge  teeth,  diminishing  in  size  near 
the  pit ;  surface  covered  by  alternating  radiating  ribs,  crossed  by  equal 
closely  set,  elevated  concentric  lines  ;  the  points  of  crossing  are  thick- 
ened by  nodules  ;  margin  crenulate  within. 

Locality. — Jackson,  Miss.     Common. 

The  similarity  of  this  species  with  LytnopsU  obliqmis,  Lea,  sp.,  is 
pointed  out  in  the  above  cited  place. 

Ahtarte  protracta,  u.  sp.     PI.  8,  figs.  18,  18a. 

Elongated,  sul)quadrangular ;  umbonial  part  strongly  flattened ;  adduc- 
tors prominent ;  surface  covered  with  distant  concentric  ribs,  becoming 
obsolete  on  the  umbonial  part ;  margin  entire. 

Loral ify. — Enterprise,  Miss. 

The  single  specimen  was  collected  by  mo  in  the  stratum,  in  Enterprise, 
mentioned  Am.  Jour.  Sci.j  XXX.,  1M85,  p.  70,  as  upper  bed. 

AsTARTE  TRIANCiULATA,  W.  sp.       PI.  o,   figS.  21,  21a. 

Trigonal,  solid  ;  pedal  scar  of  anterior  adductor  distinct ;   lunule  long 
and  flat ;  surface  closely  covered  with  concentric  riks ;   margin  crenulate. 
LocaUiy. — Red  Bluff,  Miss.     Common. 

The  concentric  ribs  vary  in  size,  in  different  specimens,  and  in  some 
become  obsolete  toward  the  ventral  margin. 
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MiCROMEKIS  SENEX,  n.  sp.     PI.  3,  fig.  22. 

Small,  solid ;  anterior  margin  straight,  posterior  margin  curved  ;   sur- 
face, except  the  umbo,  covered  with  coarse  radiating  ribs. 
Loeality, — Claiborne,  Ala.     Stratum  **g".* 

LUCINA  (CYCLAS)  SUBRIOAULTIANA,  n.  Sp.      PI.  3,  fig.  13,  13a. 

Orbicular,  very  regularly  rounded  ;  hinge  teeth,  two  ;  laterals  small ; 
margin  entire;  surface  covered  with  regular  concentric  waving  lines, 
crossed  occasionally  by  orbicular  lines  of  growth. 

Locality, — Vicksburg,  Miss.     Lower  Vicksburgian. 

Kesembles  very  much  Lticina  rigaultianay  Desh.t  A  deep  but  ex- 
tremely small  lunule  is  in  front  of  the  beak.  The  lines  of  ornamentation 
are  less  distinct  at  their  convex  summit,  thus  creating  a  somewhat  erased 
zone,  which  radiates  from  the  umbo  toward  the  posterior  side  of  the  ven- 
tral margin.  The  ornamentation  looks  as  if  produced  by  '^petits  plans 
glissarU  les  uns  au  dessous  des  autres.*^ 

LuciNA  CeocTAVENsifc*,  n.  sp.     PI.  1,  fig.  28. 

Small,  suborbicular ;  convex  ;  lunule  semilunar,  well  defined  ;  cardinal 
and  lateral  teeth  ;  anterior  muscular  impression  relatively  small ;  covered 
with  concentric  lines  of  growth. 

Locality, — Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Lticina  p(tpyrae£a.  Lea,  from  Claiborne,  is  similar,  but  the  lateral  teeth 
are  obsolete. 

LuciNA  Smitiii,  n.  sp.     PI.  1,  fig,  23. 

Solid  ;  irregularly  elliptical  ;  subequilateral  ;  with  cardinal  and  lateral 
teeth  ;  a  small  but  deep  lunule  inside  of  a  larger  indistinct  one  ;  surface 
with  irregular  lines  of  growth,  bec^)ming  more  regular  at  the  extremities  ; 
they  are  cn>sse<l  by  very  indistinct  nwliatiiig  linos  ;  margin  creniilato. 

Ijoat lity.  — Claiborn e ,  Ala . 

Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Smith,  Tusc4dof>sa,  Ala. 

LuciNA  BiscuLPTA,  n.  sp.     PI.  1,  figs.  30^  3()a. 

Thin  ;  convex  ;  oval  ;  anterior  margin  truncated;  beak  turned  anteri- 
orly ;  lunule  rather  small  ;  impressed  ;  cordate  ;   hinge  of  the  ri«rht  valve 


*  Am,  Jour,  Sw*.,  XXX.,  1885.,  p.  69. 

f  Deah,  An.  s.  vertdb.  1.,  p.  631,  pi.  47,  tigs.  28-30. 
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with  one  cardinal  and  two  obsolete  distant  lateral  teeth  ;   inner  surface 
with  radiating  impressed  lines,  which  crenulate  the  margin  ;  outer  surface 
with  concentric  elevated  distinct  lines  ;  except  on  the  umbo  they  are  sep- 
arated by  rather  large  and  regular  distances. 
Locality. — Claiborne,  Ala. 

The  radiating  lines  of  the  inside  correspond,  at  some  places  near  the 
margin,  with  indi.stinct  rib-like  elevations  of  the  surface.  By  a  mistake, 
the  figure  of  this  species,  on  plate  I,  shows  two  teeth  below  the  beak  in- 
stead of  one. 

Mactra  ix.«quilateralis,  n.  sp.     PI.  1,  fig.  18. 

Substance  of  the  shell  thick  ;  insequilateral  ;  triangular  ;  anteriorly 
rounded  ;  posterior  slope  carinated  ;  covered  with  indistinct  concentric 
lines,  which  are  distinct  on  the  extremities. 

jAtaifity. — Vicksburg,  Miss. 

As  Conrad  de.scril)es  and  figures  Mactra  finieratd^  as  equilateral,  I  ani 
unable  to  refer  the  figured  specimen  to  his  species. 

HiNDSIELLA  FABA,   U.  sp.       PI.   I,  fig.  25. 

Small,  convex  ;  sinus  of  the  ventral  margin  gently  rounded  ;  covered 
with  irregular  lines  of  growth  ;  muscular  impressions  ovately  elongated  ; 
an  irnlistinct  oblique  tooth  below  the  beak  (right  valve). 

Locality. — Claiborne,  Ala. 

Allied  to  HirnhieUa  arciuitUy  Lam.,  sp.f  of  the  Paris  basin. 

Erycina  Whitfieldi,  n.  sp.     PI.  1,  fig.  29. 

Small;  substance  of  the  shell  thin,  fK)rcellaneously  shining;  oval;  con- 
vex ;  ina^quilatenil,  the  anterior  side  the  largest ;  left  valve  with  two 
obsolete  pynimidal  teeth  on  the  ant<jrior  side,  and  on  the  posterior  side 
a  compressed  one,  which  is  very  small  and  distant  from  the  beak ;  surface 
shining,  smooth,  except  very  fine  concentric  lines  of  growth  ;  margin 
entire. 

ijoruUty. — (Jlaiborne,  Ala. 

The  nearest  species  in  th(»  Paris  basin  seems  to  be  Erycina  ohaoleta, 
Desh.;j;  Named  after  Prof.  R.  P.  Whitfield,  whose  descriptions  and  figures 
of  An»ericiui  Eocene  shells  belong  to  the  most  careful  ones. 

'^  Jour.  At.  Xnt.  Sri.,  [.,  2a  Svrios,  1S48,  p.  121,  pi.  12,  tig.  13. 
t  Desh.,  An.  s.  vert^b.,  1.,  p.  695,  pi.  53,  figs.  32-35. 
X  Desli..  An.  h.  verteb.,  T.,  p.  720,  pi.  53,  figs.  16-19. 
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Kelliella?  Bcettgeri,  n.  sp.     PI.  3,  figs.  15,  15a. 

Very  small,  orbicular,  tuiuid,  in  inequilateral,  umbo  turned  anteriorly  ; 
a  cordate  lunule  is  defined  by  an  impressed  line  ;  surface  closely  and  reg- 
ularly covered  with  concentric  ribs ;  hinge  of  the  right  valve  with  two 
diverging  cardinal  teeth  below  the  umbo,  and  a  horizontal  one  which  is 
lamelliform  before  and  beneath  them ;  left  valve  with  a  short,  oblique 
tooth  below  the  umbo,  and  anteriorly  with  a  horizontal  S-shaped  one; 
anterior  adductor  long  ;  margin  entire. 

Locality. — Jackson,  Miss.;  common. 

The  pallial  line  is  apparently  simple.  The  shell  in  its  dentition  resem- 
bles somewhat  the  genus  Liitetia,  Desh.,  of  the  Paris  basin,  but  on  com- 
parison with  two  species  of  this  genus  which  I  have,  proves  to  be  diflFerent. 
The  genus  KellielUt,  Sars.,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  not  a  known  fossil. 
I  have  no  specimens  of  KeUieUa,  but  according  to  its  description  and 
figure,  I  am  inclined  to  put  this  small,  remarkable  Jackson  shell  into 
this  genus. 

MoDiOLARiA  Alabamen8I8,  n.  sp.     PI.  3,  fig.  19. 

Rhomboidal,  thin  ;  the  small  anterior  and  the  large  posterior  part  with 
radiating  ribs,  leaving  the  middle  of  the  shell  and  the  umbo  smooth ; 
hinge  edentulous,  anterior  hinge-line  notched. 

Locality. — Claiborne,  Ala.;  ** Lowest  Claibornian." 

The  figured  type-specimen  is  a  young  shell. 

CoRBULA  Aldrichi,  Meyer.  PI.  1,  fig.  21.  Am.  Jour.  Set.,  XXX., 
1885,  p.  67. 

Rounded  trigonal ;  ventricose ;  posterior  side  oarinated ;  l)eak  small, 
curved  anteriorly,  in  the  left  valve  nearly  in  the  middle ;  right  valve 
briefly  rostrated;  in  both  valves  the  umboniul  part  is  without  concentric 
ribe,  but  with  impressed,  radiating  lines — the  ventral  part  with  concentric 
ribs. 

Zoca%.— Wood's  Bluff,  Ala. 

The  radiating  lines  cut  only  the  first  ribs  and  disappear  completely  at 
the  ventral  part.  The  species  is  similar  to  Corhubi  (jihbom.  Lea.,  hut  dis- 
tinguished mainly  by  the  smooth  umbonial  part  and  the  radiating  lines. 

CoRBULA  Pearlen8is,  n.  sp.     PI.  3,  figs.  16,  Itm. 

Rather  small,  rounded,  inflated ;  margin  rounded  anteriorly,  truncated 
posteriorly ;  beaks  very  small,  turned  anteriorly  ;  surface  of  both  valves 
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smooth  on  the  umbonial  part,  covered  with  rounded  concentric  ribs  on 
the  ventral  part. 

Locality. — Jackson,  Miss.,  rare. 

Venericardia  inflatior,  Meyer.  PI.  1,  fig.  26.  Ain,  Jour.  Sci., 
XXIX.,  1885,  p.  460. 

Small ;  cx)rdate  ;  ventricose  ;  subaequilateral ;  margin  subcircular  ;  beak 
elevated  and  large,  turned  anteriorly  ;  surface  covered  with  about  twenty 
ribs ;  they  are  smooth  at  the  umbo,  slightly  crenulated  toward  the  ven- 
tral margin  ;  the  interstices  are  about  of  the  same  size  as  the  ribs  ;  margin 
crenulated. 

LocAilitii. — Claiborne,  Ala. 

Diifers  from  Venericardia  parva^  Lea,,  from  the  same  locality,  princi- 
pally in  being  smaller,  more  ventricose  and  rounded,  and  having  a  much 
larger  beak. 

Venus  retisculpta,  n.  sp.     PL  1,  figs.  27,  27a. 

Rhombically  circular ;  convex  ;  covered  with  broad,  flat,  and  somewhat 
irregular  concentric  lines,  crossed  by  similar  radiating  ones ;  the  sculpture 
indistinct  near  the  umbo  ;  an  impressed  line  separates  a  long  lunule  ;  pal- 
lial  sinus  large  ;  margin  entire. 

Locality. — Claibonie,  Ala. 

The  sculpture  makes  the  surface  appear  as  if  reticulated  with  small 
rounded  holes,  especially  in  worn  shells ;  the  figured  specimen  shows  the 
complete  hinge,  otherwise  it  is  not  the  largest  or  best  sculptured  one. 

Alveinus  MINUTU8,  Courad.     PI.  1,  fig.  19. 

Afveinus  parva,  Con.,  Am.  Jaur.  Conch.,  1865,  p.  10. — List  name. 
Alveinus  minuta,  Con.,  Am.  Jour.  Conch.,  1865,  p.  138.     PI.  10,  fig.  2. 
A heinus  parvus,  Con.,  Check  List  of  Tertiary  invertebr. ,  1866,  p.  24. 
Alveinus  viinutus.  Con.,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  1872,  p.  53. 
PI.  1,  fig.  6. 

Alveinus  minutus.  Con.,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  XXIX.,  1885,  p.  467. 

Small,  nearly  circular ;  insequilateral ;  surface  with  concentric  lines  of 
growth,  otherwise  smooth  and  somewhat  shining ;  l>eaks  small,  turned 
anteriorly  ;  hinge  divided  by  a  minute  trigonal  pit ;  right  valve  with  a 
pyramidal  tooth  on  the  anterior  side ;  left  valve  with  two  compressed 
ones ;  muscular  impressions  subquadrangular,  of  about  equal  size ;  mar. 
gin  microscopically  channeled  within ;  pallial  line  simple. 
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Conrad  described  this  species  with  the  name  of  locality,  **  Enterprise, 
'  The  specimen  figured  on  plate  1  is  from  Claiborne,  Ala.,  where 
the  species  b  not  rare.  It  is  common  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  altogether 
occurs  in  so  many  other  localities,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  character- 
istic for  the  Bouth western  Tertiary. 

Periploma  oomplicata,  n.  sp.     PI.  1,  fig,  22. 

The  only  specimen  found  is  of  the  same  fragmentary  shape  as  that  in 
which  Periploma  Claibomendi,  Lea.,  sp.,  a  species  not  rare,  constantly 
occurs.  The  fissure  of  the  beak  and  the  pearly  nacre  of  the  inside  are 
well  seen  ;  the  hinge  with  the  spoon-shaped  process  is  much  more  compli- 
cated than  in  P.  Claibcymensis,  as  the  figure  shows,  the  process  consisting 
mainly  of  two  concentric  spoons. 

Locality, — Claiborne,  Ala. 


ECHINODERMATA. 

ECHINOCYAMUS  HUXLEYANUB,  U.  sp.      PI.  3,  fig,  23. 

The  only  specimen  found  is  fragile  and  damaged  ;  it  is  egg-shaped,  de- 
pressed, with  rather  coarse  tubercles,  large  mouth  and  vent,  the  latter 
near  the  margin ;  a  similar  species  is  Echinocyarmis  (xvifctntm,  Forbes.* 

Locality. — Claiborne,  Ala. 


FORAMINIFERA. 

NODOBARIA  OBLIQUA,  L.  sp.      PI.  1,  fig.  31. 

Of  this  widespread  species  I  give  a  figure,  as  it  is  the  only  specimen  of 
Fomminifera  found  as  yet  in  the  Claiborne  Sand.  The  species  occurs  in 
Diost  of  the  many  localities  of  the  Southwestern  Tertiary. 

*Pii6.  Pal.  Sot.,  London. 
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letin  No.  2  of  the  Geological  Survey,  on  the  Phosphates  and 
Marls  of  Alabama. 
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EUGENE  A.  SMITH, 
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PREFACE. 


In  the  summer  of  1883  the  systematic  examination  of  the 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiarj  formations  of  Alabama  was  taken 
up  by  the  Geological  Survey. 

The  first  work  was  done  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Alabama 
and  Tombigbee  rivers  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Johnson  and  myself, 
and  later  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Langdon  and  myself.  The  results 
of  this  study  was  a  preliminary  report  on  this  region  pub- 
lished as  Bulletin  No.  43,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey. 

Since  1887  the  examination  has  been  carried  eastward  to 
the  Chattahoochee  river  chiefly  by  Mr.  Langdon,  and  a  re- 
port upon  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  iormations  of  the 
whole  State  is  now  in  great  part  in  manuscript  and  will  be 
published  as  soon  as  the  map,  which  is  to  illustrate  it,  can 
be  made  ready. 

Enquiries  are  continually  being  made  concerning  the 
natural  fertilizers  of  the  State,  and  in  view  of  the  interest 
in  these  matters  thus  shown,  it  has  been  thought  desirable 
to  publish  so  much  of  the  report  above  referred  to  as  relates 
to  the  phosphates  and  marls  ot  Alabama  as  a  Bulletin  in 
advance  of  the  rest. 

EUGENE  A.  SMITH. 
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THE  PHOSPHATES  OF  ALABAMA. 


HISTORICAL. 

In  the  early  partof  the  spring  of  1884  hreceived  from  Mr.  J. 
W.  Spencer,  of  Hamburg,  Perry  county,  a  box  of  phosphatic 
nodules  and  shell  casts.  Mr.  Spencer's  attention  had  been 
directed  to  these  things  which  occurred  on  his  land,  by  some 
published  description  of  the  South  Carolina  phosphates.  He 
had  sent  specimens  to  Dr.  C.  U.  Shepard,  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
who  had  analyzed  them,  and,  on  recognizing  them  as  phos- 
phate8,ha.d  sent  his  assistant.  Dr.  Chazal,  to  Alabama  to  in- 
vestigate the  occurrence.  Dr.  Chazal  examined  the  ground 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  phosphates  were  not  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  be  of  commercial  value,  and  this  conclu- 
sion seems  to  be  borne  out  by  our  subsequent  investigations, 
so  far  as  the  high  grade  phosphates  are  concerned,  and  these 
were  all  that  Dr.  Chazal  particularly  examined. 

In  April  1884, 1  went  to  Hamburg  personally  to  see  the 
mode  of  occurrence  of  the  phosphates,  and  finding  in  addi- 
tion to  the  nodular  phosphates,  a  phosphatic  greensand,  and 
being  satisfied  that  the  latter  at  least,  would  become  an  article 
of  great  value  to  our  agricultural  interests,  I  announced  the 
fact  through  the  papers,  and  sent  Mr.  D.  AV.  Langdon,  Jr.  As- 
sistant in  the  State  Geological  Survey,  to  examine  the  occur- 
rences about  Hamburg  more  closely,  and  to  follow  the  outcrop 
of  these  deposits  from  Hamburg  east  and  west  across  the  state. 

Soon  after  my  announcement,  Prof.  Stubbs  of  Auburn,  and 
his  Assistant,  Prof.  Leroy  Broun,  Jr.,  came  also  to  Hamburg 
and  the  last  named  gentleman  was  with  Mr.  Langdon  in  his 
subsequent  investigations  about  Hamburg. 
.  Aiterw.ards,  Mr.  Broun  went  into  Macon,  Russell,  and  Bar- 
bour counties,  where  he  also  found  the  phosphates. 
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state,  it  is  probable  that  our  experience  wonid  not  be  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina;  our  soils 
would  as  a*rule  be  no  better  for  it,  since  the  greater  part 
would  undoubtedly  be  exported  to  enrich  the  soils  of  some 
other  country. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  for  congrat- 
ulation'rather  than  otherwise  that  the  most  abundant  phos- 
phates of  Alabama  are  of  a  nature  which  will  probably  keep 
them  at  home.  If  they  are  used  rationally  by  our  people, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  enhancement  in  the  value  of 
lands  and  the  increase  in  the  crops  due  to  their  use,  will  rep- 
resent a  larger  amount  of  capital  than  would  the  trade  in 
exported  rock.  And  even  if  the  sums  realized  by  exporta- 
tion were  greater  the  money  would  be  in  fewer  hands,  and 
therefore  accomplish  less  general  good. 

It  is  discouraging  that  our  people  as  a  rule  are  eo  slow  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  natural  fertilizers  of  the  state. 

This  is  however,  in  great  measure  due  to  lack  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject ;  and  as  comparatively  little  printed  mat- 
ter comes  under  the  notice  of  the  majority  of  our  farmers 
they  can  never  be  induced  by  any  amount  of  writing  to  take 

up  these  things  which  lie  at  their  very  door. 

It  is  only  by  the  example  of  the  best  posted,  and  most 
successful  farmers  of  each  neighborhood,  who  are  willing  to 
experiment  with  these  fertilizers,  and  show  practically  their 
value,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  farmers  will  ever  be  brought 
to  use  them.  Fortunately,  in  several  parts  of  the  state,  there 
are  farmers  who  have  made  practical  field  tests  of  these 
marls,  and  from  these  as  a  center,  the  infection  will  spread 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  over  the  whole  state. 

GEOLOGICAL   AGE,   MODE^OP  OCCURRENCE,     AND     COMPOSITION    OF 

THE     PHOSPHATES. 

Phosphatic  marls  have  been  found  in  Alabama  both  in  the 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  formations,  and  for  our  present  pur- 
poses they  can  be  most  conveniently  consideDed  in  their  geo- 
logical relations. 
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From  the  margin  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  rocks  of  the 
older  formations  of  this  state,  the  strata  of  the  Cretaceous 
and  Tertiary  formations,  make  up  the  whole  mass  of  the  land 
southward  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  margin  of  these  older 
rocks,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  inner  or  upper  margin 
of  the  lowest  of  the  Cretaceous  formations,  stretches  in  a 
curve  from  the  north-western  corner  of  the  state  across  near 
Fayette  Court  House,  Tuscaloosa,  Centerville,  and  Wetump- 
ka,  to  Columbus,  Georgia.  All  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary 
beds  have  a  gentle  slope  or  dip  towards  the  gulf  of  25  to  40  feet 
to  the  mile,  and  they  occupy  the  surface  across  the  state  in 
approximately  parallel  belts,  the  oldest  beds  furthest  north, 
and  the  newer  further  towards  the  south  in  the  order  of  their 
relative  ages.  As  a  further  consequence  of  this  dip  of  the 
strata,  each  one  of  these  beds,  while  appearing  at  the  sur- 
face only  in  a  comparatively  narrow  belt,  passos  beneath  the 
newer  beds,  and  may  be  found  below  the  surface  at  depths 
constantly  increasing  as  we  go  southward. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  surface  outcrops  of 
the  several  divisions  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  map  accompanying  my  Agricul- 
tural Report  for  the  years  1881-2.  But  since  that  report 
will  probably  be  acessible  to  very  few,  I  shall  preface  the 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  marls,  by  a  short  account  of  each 
of  the  formations  in  which  they  occur: 


CRETACEOUS  FORMATION. 
General    Characters. 

This  formation  is  made  up  of  some  2600  to  3500  feet  in 
thickness  of  strata,  which  are  sands,  clays,  and  limestones 
in  many  alternations.  The  subdivisions  of  the  formation 
are  four  in  number,  which  in  ascending  order  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Tuscaloosa. — This,  the  lowermost  of  the  Cretaceous 
series,  consists  in  the  main  of  sands  and  clays  aggregating, 
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Alabama,  where  the  Rotten  Limestone  seems  to  be  entirely 
wanting. 

Phosphatic  Deposits  of  the  Cretaceous. 

As  before  stated,  the  phosphatic  deposits  of  our  Cretaceous 
formations  occur  mainly  in  two  positions,  viz :  At  the  base 
and  at  the  summit  of  the  Rotten  Limestone  ;  in  both  cases 
in  transition  beds  between  this  and  the  underlying  and  over- 
lying rocks.  The  Rotten  Limestone  being,  as  above  noted, 
a  calcareous  clayey  formation  in  great  part,  yields  upon  dis- 
integration soils  that  are  for  the  most  part  strongly  limy, 
and  colored  dark  and  sometimes  nearly  black  with  vegeta- 
ble matter.  The  region  formed  by  the  Rotten  Limestone  is 
commonly  known  throughout  this  state  under  the  names 
"Black  Belt,"  '*Canebrake,"  "Black  prairies,"  in  allusion  to 
prominent  characteristics.  The  positions  of  the  two  areas  in 
which  the  most  important  of  the  phosphatic  deposits  are  to 
be  looked  for  are  easily  located ;  the  one  occurs  along  the 
northern  border  of  the  prairie  belt,  and  the  other  along  its 
southern  border,  in  both  cases  where  the  transition  from  the 
lime  lands  to  the  sandy  lands  is  found.  The  phosphate  belt 
to  the  north  of  the  prairies  we  have  named  the  Eutaw^ 
Hamburg.  Selma  Belt;  the  one  to  the  south  of  the  prairies 
is  known  as  Livingstone^  Fort  Deposit^  Union  Springs  Belt, 
In  the  special  descriptions  of  these  occurrences  it  will  be 
best  to  consider  them  separately. 

1.    The  Eutaw,  Hamburg,  Selma  Belt. 

HAMBURG. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Spencer  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  suspect 
the  true  character  of  the  phosphatic  nodules  which  are  so 
abundant  about  the  old  town  of  Hamburg  in  Perry  connty. 
After  analyses  made  by  Dr.  C.  U.  Shepard,  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
and  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Alabama  Geological  Survey  at 
Tuscaloosa,  had  placed  beyond  doubt  the  composition  of  these 
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nodules,  the  locality  was  visited  and  closely  examined  by  a 
number  of  persons,  but  particularly  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Langdon, 
Jr.,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  Mr.  W.  Leroy  Broun,  Jr., 
Assistant  Chemist  oi  the  A.  &  M.  College. 

The  following  section  of  the  strata  at  Hamburg,  given  in 
descending  order,  will  show  the  mode  of  occurrence  and 
general  character  of  the  phosphatic  materials  at  that  place  : 

Section  at  Hamburg, 

1.  Base  of  the  Rotten  Limestone.  The  beds  here  included 
contain  very  little  phosphoric  acid. 

2.  Greensand,  averaging  about  five  feet  in  thickness,  and 

strongly  impregnated  with  phosphoric  acid.     The  lowermost 

strata  of  this  greensand  contain  a  few  phosphatic  nodules, 

which,  however,  become  much  more  abundant  in  the  next 
succeeding  stratum. 

3.  Sandy  calcareous  stratum,  matrix  of  the  nodules,  five 
to  six  feet  in  thickness.  Where  this  bed  outcrops  in  the 
fields  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  covered  with  the  phos- 
phatic nodules,  which  are  concretionary  masses  of  nearly 
pure  phosphate  of  lime,  of  exceedingly  irregular  shapes,  and 
from  sizes  varying  from  small  pebbles  no  larger  than  a  pea  to 
pieces  two  or  more  inches  in  diameter.  The  nodules  vary  also 
in  color,  from  light  gray  to  dark  brown,  and  they  may  easily 
be  recognized  by  the  peculiar  odor  which  they  emit  when 
rubbed  together  or  broken.  This  odor  is  described  by  some 
as  ''fishy,"  by  others  as  '^bituminous"  or  "naphthous,"  as  it 
resembles  to  some  degree  the  odor  of  crude  petroleum. 
Along  with  these  phosphatic  nodules  are  also  great  numbers 
of  casts  or  moulds  of  fossils,  usually  somewhat  worn,  and 
badly  preserved,  and  consisting  of  fragments  of  ammonites, 
baculites,  nautili,  and  other  well  known  Cretaceous  forms. 
These^casts  have  themselves,  in  most  cases,  been  more  or  less 
phosphatized,  and  in  some  instances  have  almost  entirely 
lost  their  original  shape  and  structure,  and  are  then  difficult 
to  distinguish  from  the  nodules.  Besides  these  there  are 
great  numbers^of  the  teeth  of  sharks  and  bones  of  saurians. 

The  nodules  are  found  as  above  stated,  in  small  numbers 
in  the  lower'beds  of  the  greensand,  but  more  abundantly  in 
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t.  Matrix  of  the  Nodules ^  Spencer^ s  Field,  Hamburg, — It 
may  be  seen  from  the  section  (page  17)  that  the  nodules 
are  imbedded  in  a  stratum  some  five  or  six  feet  thick.  The 
material  of  this  matrix  is  sandy  and  calcareous,  and  it  is 
strongly  phosphatic,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  analyses  fol- 
lowing, (page  23).    It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  good  fertilizer : 
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c.  The  Oreensand^  Spencer^s  Fields  Hamhxirg, — This  bed 
is  some  five  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  throughout  rather 
strongly  impregnated  with  phosphoric  acid.  In  some  parts 
of  the  field,  where  exposed,  this  substance  is  indurated  into 
a  pretty  firm  rock,  but  in  other  places  it  is  friable  and  inco- 
herent, and  occasionally  it  forms  the  suface  soil  which  is  cul- 
tivated. The  analyses  show  a  considerable  variation  in  the 
percentage  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  indurated  rock  contain- 
ing the  largest  proportion,  the  loose  rock  next,  and  the  soil 
least.  Some  of  the  analyses  made  from  picked  specimens  of 
the  hard  greensand  rock,  show  as  much  as  10  per  cent  phos- 
phoric acid,  but  as  the  average  is  a  good  deal  lower  than 
this,  I  have  inserted  in  the  table  (page  25)  only  such  analyses 
as  appear  to  represent  the  general  aver^^^e  per  cent  of  the 
phosphoric  acid.  The  greensand  taken  from  the  pits  dug  by 
Mr.  Langdon,  show  less  phosphoric  acid  than  the  samples 
taken  from  the  surface. 
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In  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  would  be  possible 
to  concentrate  the  phosphatic  material  or  the  greensand 
grains  of  this  stratum,  Mr.  Langdon  made  some  experiments 
with  the  indurated  greensand,  loosely  pulverizing  it,  sub- 
jecting it  to  strong  mechanical  agitation,  then  separating  the 
upper  half  from  the  lower,  and  analyzing  each  as  to  its  con- 
tent of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  Another  experiment 
was  made  by*  stirring  the  pulverized  greensand  in  water, 
allowing  to  settle  and  then  determining  the  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  of  the  upper  and  lower  halves  as  before.  In 
neither  case  was  any  very  marked  result  obtained,  but  there 
seems  to  be  good  reason  for  thinking  that  by  some  such 
mechanical  process,  it  will  be  possible  to  concentrate  the 
phosphate  so  as  to  render  it  suitable  for  shipment. 

d.  Sands  and  other  strata  underlying  the  nodule  bearing 
bed  at  Spencer^a^  near  Hamburg. — Samples  were  taken  of 
the  materials  underlying  the  nodule  bed,  at  intervals  of  three 
feet,  for  some  eighteen  to  twenty  feet,  and  also  of  the  indu- 
rated ledge  between  the  nodule  bed  and  the  sands.  All 
these  contain  phosphoric  acid  in  considerably  larger  propor- 
tions than  is  commonly  found  in  soils. 

The  subjoined  analyses  (page  27)  show  the  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  Hamburg  strata: 
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No.  39  is  evidently  a  part  of  the  nodale-bearing  stratum 
of  which  several  analyses  have  been  given  in  a  preceding 
table  (page  23).  .^ 

NEAR   CAHABA   RIVER. 

From  Hamburg,  Messrs.  Langdon  and  Broun  followed  the 
phosphatic  formation  eastward  to  the  Cahaba  River,  where 
the  foUowing  geological  section  was  observed  by  them : 

Section  near  Cahaba  River^  on  land  of  Messrs.  A,  F.  and 
A.  J.  Davis : 

1.  Rotten  Limestone,  increasing  in  depth  southward. 

2.  Greensand  marl,  5  to  6  feet  thick. 

3.  Soft  cream  colored  rock,  phosphatic,  and  bearing  some 

nodules,  and  passing  below  into  a  grayish  limes- 
tone holding  the  nodules,  4  to  6  feet. 

4.  Indurated  calcareous  sandy  ledge,  1  to  1^  feet. 

5.  Yellow  micaceous  sand,  the  upper  part  holding  shells; 

30  feet. 

6!  Dark  red  sand  containing  more  greensand  than  No.  5, 
the  red  color  due  probably  to  oxidation  of  green- 
sand, 15  feet. 

7.  Indurated  ledge  similar  to  No.  4,  but  more  variable 

in  thickness,  6-12  inches. 

8.  Whitish  sand  with  few  grains  of  green^nd,  10  inches. 

9.  Blue  joint  clay  varying  from  8  inches  to  4  feet  in 

thickness. 

10.  Red  or  orange  colored  sands  similar  to  No.  6, 10  feet. 

11.  Greensand,  four  feet  exposed  above  the  water  level 

in  Cahaba  river. 

WEST  OF  HAMBURG. 

Westward  from  Hamburg,  Mr.  Langdon  traced  the  green- 
sand and  accompanying  nodule- bearing  bed,  by  Marion, 
Newberne,  Greensboro,  Cocke's  Mill,  etc.,  to  Eutaw,  and 
from  correspondents  I  have  also  received  specimens  from 
Pleasant  Ridge  and  Pickensville.  Subsequently,  Judge 
Lawrence  0.  Johnson,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  fol- 
lowed the  line  of  outcrop  of  these  beds  far  into  Mississippi. 

Between  Hamburg  and  Cocke's  Mill,  six  miles  west  of 
Greensboro,  the  greensand  bed  has  substantially  the  same 
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characters  as  at  Hamburg,  and  the  phosphatic  nodules  are 
also  similar  in  quantity  and  quality  to  those  already 
described.  I  have  given  below  a  number  of  analyses  of  the 
different  kinds  of  phosphatic  materials  occurring  along  this 
line.  There  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  occurrence  is 
not  continuous  between  Hamburg  and  Cocke's  Mill,  or  in- 
deed to  the  Mississippi  line.     See  analyses  49  to  60,  (page  30). 


On  the  Warrior  river  these  deposits  are  again  seen  at 
Ohoctaw  Bluff  and  at  the  old  Erie  landing.  At  both  places 
the  greensand  is  found  immediately  underlying  the  lower- 
most beds  of  the  Kotten  Limestone.  At  Erie,  curious  stalag- 
mitic  masses  of  indurated  sand  are  formed  in  the  loose  sands 
which  fall  down  the  face  of  the  bluff,  the  cementing  princi- 
ple being,  as  analysis  shows,  phosphate  of  lime.  Analyses 
are  found  in  the  subjoined  table  Nos.  61  and  62,  (page  ^0). 

At  Eutaw  the  greensand  bed  is  well  seen  in  the  railroad 
cut  near  the  depot.  This  greensand  contains  some  imbedded 
phosphatic  nodules,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  nodules  are 
to  be  found  in  a  whitish  sandy  calcareous  matrix,  also  seen 
in  the  railroad  cut ;  at  a  well  in  the  fair  grounds ;  in  a  field 
east  of  town,  belonging  to  Mr.  Kirksey ;  and  on  the  western 
edge  of  town  at  Mr.  C.  S.  Bray's.  In  all  these  localities 
there  are  phosphatic  shell  casts,  sharks'  teeth,  and  the  other 
fossils  common  to  the  phosphate  beds  elsewhere.  Analyses 
of  the  materials  occurring  about  Eutaw  are  seen  in  the  table 
(page  30),  Nos.  63,  64,  65,  66  and  67. 

Specimens  have  also  been  received  from  Pleasant  Ridge, 
from  Mr.  B.  K.  Horton,  from  the  Turkey  creek  hills  close  to 
that  town ;  and  from  Pic  kens  ville  Mr.  Walton  Harrison  has 
sent  others.  From  both  these  localities,  only  nodules  and 
phosphatic  casts  have  come,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
for  thinking  that  the  green  sands  are  absent.  For  analyses 
table  (page  30)  numbers  68  and  69. 
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EAST   OF   HAMBURG. 

Mr.  John  Daniel,  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  went  for 
me  to  examine  the  country  east  of  Hamburg,  and  found  the 
phosphates  between  Selma  and  Summerfield,  and  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  first  named  place.  From  here  he  went  into 
Autauga  county,  following  the  -line  of  the  outcrop  of  the 
phosphates  as  far  as  Prattville.  Meanwhile  I  had  received 
from  several  gentlemen  near  Selma  specimens  from  a  num- 
ber of  localities  which  proved  to  be  phosphatic,  and  in 
Autauga  county  Mr.  Leonidas  Howard  and  Dr.  S.  P.  Smith 
made  tolerably  thorough  examinations  of  the  vicinities  of 
Mulberry  and  Prattville,  where  the  greensand  beds  were 
discovered.  The  analyses  of  these  greensands  show  that 
they  are  valuable  fertilizers. 

Along  with  the  greensands  are  the  usual  phosphatic 
nodules  and  shell  casts,  and  near  Prattville  also  Ool.  Doster's 
farm  and  Dr.  A.  S.  McKeithen^s  place,  a  hard  phosphatic 
limestone^  which  may  some  day  be  utilized.  From  the 
vicinity  of  Wetumpka  also  came  specimens  from  Mr.  John 
Enslen  showing  that  the  greensand  deposits  extended  in 
that  direction  also.  Prof.  Broun  of  Auburn  has  traced  the 
outcrop  of  the  phosphatic  deposits  throujgh  Macon  and  Rus- 
sel  counties  almost  to  the  Georgia  line,  but  found  them  so 
deeply  covered  with  the  sands  of  the  drift  that  they  will 
hardly  be  utilized. 

We  thus  see  that  the  phosphate  outcrops  across  the  state 
probably  without  a  break  in  the  continuity,  and  with  very 
considerable  uniformity  in  composition,  and  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  valuable  greensands  are  to  be  had  merely  for  the 
cost  of  digging  them  up,  for  this  whole  distance. 

The  following  tables  (pages  32  and  33)  show  the  composi- 
tion of  the  materials  which  have  been  collected  from  the  va- 
rioos  localities  east  of  Hamburg: 
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It  has  already  been  said  above  that  Prof.  Leroy  Broun, 
Jr.,  of  Auburn,  was  sent  to  examine  the  phosphatic  deposits 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  His  report  to  Prof.  Stubbs 
is  given  in  full  in  Bulletin  No.  5  of  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mission, and  from  this  report  I  take  the  following  notes: 

The  phosphatic  formation  was  first  recognized  by  Mr. 
Broun  on  the  place  of  Mr.  T.  L.  Nobles,  S  36,  T  17,  R  23, 
and  it  consists  of  a  greensand  underlying  the  superficial 
loams  and  clays.  The  same  greensand  was  also  found  at 
several  other  localities,  as  at  Mr.  Frank  Howard's,  S  22,  T  16 
R  23,  also  a  mile  east  of  Mr.  Howard's  and  on  the  Mr.  J.  M. 
Comer's  place  four  miles  southeast  of  Tuskegee.  Thence 
eastward  the  greensand  bed  was  traced  to  Smith's  Store,  to 
within  one  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Society  Hill,  and  within 
one  mile  of  Marvin.  The  analyses  which  are  presented 
(page  35)  of  the  specimens  collected  by  Mr.  Broun,  show  that 
the  marl  is  not  very  strongly  phosphatic,  and  being  moreover 
deeply  covered  by  the  sands  of  a  later  formation,  is  not  likely 
to  become  of  much  importance. 

The  measurements  of  Mr.  Broun  show  that  the  greensand 
is  quite  thick,  averaging  perhaps  over  six  feet. 
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sb  geological  survey  of  alabama. 

2.  The  Livingston,  Fort  Deposit,  Union  Springs  Belt. 

The  rocks  of  this  belt  crop  out  ajross  the  state,  along  the 
southern  border  of  the  prairie  region^  just  as  those  of  the 
first  named  belt,  appear  as  a  border  along  the  northern  edge 
of  the  prairies. 

The  localities  are,  of  course,  very  numerous,  and  as  some 
of  the  rocks,  especially  the  hard  crystalline  limestone,  appear 
to  contain  uniformly  a  high  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid, 
the  aggregate  amount  of  this  substance  is  very  great. 

The  mode  of  occurence  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  rocks 
of  this  belt  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  above  described,  viz : 
It  is  found  impregnating  the  siliceous  limestone  and  white 
calcareous  marls,  as  well  as  greensand  marls,  and  is  also  seen 
in  concretionary  masses  ol  nearly  pure  phosphate  of  lime, 
and 'in  the  moulds  and  casts  of  fossils,  which  are  all  strongly 
phosphatic,  having  nearly  the  same  composition  as  the 
nodular  phosphates  themselves.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in 
this  connection  that  wherever  the  original  substance  of  the 
shell  is  present  in  any  of  these  fossil  remains,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  exogyraa  and  gryphcpas^  of  the  oyster  family,  so 
abundant  throughout  the  prairie  region,  there  is  scarcely  a 
trace  of  phosphoric  acid. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Tombigbee  and  Alabama  Rivers  the 
upper  or  Ripley  group  of  the  Cretaceous  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing well  marked  divisions : 

First.  Yellow  sands  about  fifty  feet,  holding  in  many 
localities  large  beds  of  highly  phosphatic  shell  casts. 

Second.  Dark  gray  micaceous  sandy  clays  and  clayey 
sands,  about  100  feet  thick,  traversed  by  hard  ledges  of  simi- 
lar materials,  and  not  very  prolific  of  fossils.  In  these  beds 
we  find  at  many  localities  a  bed  of  phosphatic  greensand  full 
of  soft  pulverized  carbonate  of  lime.  This  greensand  is  some 
three  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  contains  about  1.5  per  cent, 
of  phosphoric  acid,  and  has  been  very  successfully  used  as  a 
fertilizer.  This  is  probably  the  most  important  of  the  phos- 
phatic materials  occuring  in  this  belt,  and  several  analyses 
are  given  below,  from  which  its  composition  may  be  seen. 
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Third.  Thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  of  a  bluish  argillaceous 
limestone,  with  great  numbers  of  Cretaceous  shells,  which 
are,  however,  mostly  in  the  form  of  casts,  and  strongly 
phosphatic.  Along  with  these  are  irregularly  shaped  nodules 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  similar  to  those  occuring  in  the  Ham- 
burg belt,  and  in  most  of  the  localities  examined  we  find 
below  this  fossiliferous  bed  a  stratum  of  siliceous  limestone 
of  very  variable  thickness,  which  also  is  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  phosphate  of  lime.  It  is  quite  possible  also  that 
some  of  the  hard  bands  which  traverse  the  sands  next  to  be 
described  are  also  phosphatic. 

Fourth.  Some  sixty  feet  or  more  of  sands  of  various  col- 
ors, with  indurated  bands  passing  through  them.  As  a  rule, 
these  sands  are  not  very  markedly  fossiliferous,  but  the  hard 
ledges  usually  hold  great  numbers  of  exogyras  and  gryphcBas. 
As  stated  above,  it  seems  probable  that  some  of  the  siliceous 
phosphatic  rocks,  of  which  analyses  are  given  (page  44),  be- 
long to  this  division  of  the  Ripley.  This  seems  all  the  more 
probable  from  the  fact  that  the  uppermost  strata  of  the  Rotten 
Limestone  itself,  which  follow  next  below  the  sands  in  (]^ues- 
tion,  hold  in  some  cases  a  very  notable  percentage  of  phos- 
phoric acid.  This  is  shown  by  the  analyses  of  specimens 
collected  from  the  vicinity  of  Livingston.  These  specimens 
were  all  taken  from  the  surface,  and  appear  to  be  in  most 
cases  only  the  crumbling  or  disintegrating  portions  of  the 
Rotten  Limestone,  and  yet  when  the  compact  rock  imme- 
diately underlying  these  phosphatic  fragments  is  examined, 
it  usually  shows  a  very  small  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid. 
In  all  cases  the  shell  casts  were  phosphatic.  The  specimens 
about  Livingston  were  collected  by  the  writer  in  company 
with  Dr.  R.  D.  Webb,  whose  knowledge  of  the  geological  and 
topographical  features  of  Sumter  county  is  extensive  as  well 
as  accurate.  Many  years  ago  Dr.  Webb  made  analyses  of 
some  of  these  very  materials,  and  in  the  newspapers  called 
attention  to  the  comparatively  large  percentage  of  phospho- 
ric acid  which  they  contained. 

It  seems  further  probable  that  throughout  the  Rotten 
Limestone  there  are  beds  in  which  the  proportion  of  phos- 
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phate  of  limeis  very  considerable,  or  in  which  at  least  the 
shell  casts  are  strongly  phosphatic.  This  is  shown  by  the  anal- 
yses given  (page  44)  of  phosphatic  shell  casts  obtained  from 
Boligee  in  Greene  county,  and  from  a  locality  between  New- 
beme  and  Uniontown,  seven  miles  from  the  first  named 
place.  Both  of  these  localities  are  situated  at  some  distance 
from  the  border  of  the  Rotten  Limestone. 

Analyses  illustrating  the  composition  of  the  phosphatic 
materials  occurring  in  the  Rotten  Limestone  itself  are  given 
in  the  table  (page  44),  numbers  111  to  120  inclusive. 

The  phosphates  of  the  strata  which  overlie  the  Rotten 
Limestone  and  which  are  included  in  the  Ripley  group  have 
been  examined  from  a  number  of  localities  below  noted,  and 
their  description  may  perhaps  be  best  given  in  geographical 
order.  In  describing  the  specimens,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
mark,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  their  geological  posi- 
tion also  by  referring  them  to  one  of  the  four  divisions  of 
the  Ripley  group  given  on  a  preceding  page. 

Sumter  County. — At  Livingston,  in  addition  to  the  phos- 
phatic materials  already  mentioned  as  occurring  in  the  Rot- 
ten Limestone  itself,  there  is,  at  the  negro  graveyard  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  south-east  of  town,  an  outcrop  of  a 
siliceous  limestone  or  calcareous  sandstone  strongly  phos- 
phatic, and  a  good  many  feet  below  it  a  clayey  limestone 
with  about  half  a  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  siliceous 
rock  lies  upon  a  hill  of  considerable  height,  and  probably  be- 
longs to  the  upper  part  of  the  fourth  or  th^  lower  part  of  the 
third  division  above  given.  The  argillaceous  limestone  prob- 
ably belongs  to  the  Rotten  Limestone.  Analyses  of  these 
rocks  are  given  in  the  table  (page  44),  numbers  118  and  121. 
Just  across  the  bridge  over  Sucarnochee,  on  the  road  to 
York,  the  argillaceous  limestone  with  phosphatized  shell 
casts  (third  division  above)  outcrops  along  the  road  leading 
up  the  hill.  None  of  these  have  been  analyzed,  but  they 
are  of  the  usual  character. 

At  Coatopa  the  same  clayey  limestone  may  be  seen  on  the 
land  of  Mr.  John  Wiatt.  This  rock  has  a  good  deal  of  glau- 
conite  and  is  highly  fossiliferous,  the  fossils  being  mostly  in 
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the  form  of  phosphatized  casts.  Analyses  both  of  the  lime- 
stone and  of  the  shell  casts  have  been  made^^  numbers  122 
and  123.  In  the  same  locality  there  is  a  highly  calcareous 
greensand  marl,  full  of  lumps  of  pulverulent  carbonate  of 
lime.  This  material,  by  reason  of  its  comparatively  high 
percentage  of  phosphoric  acid,  as  well  as  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  will  make  an  excellent  fertilizer,  where  it  can  be  had 
without  much  cost  for  freight.  Analyses,  numbers  124,  125 
and  126,  (page  44). 

At  Moscow,  on  the  Tombigbee  River,  the  strata  of  this 
horizon  outcrop  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Here  we  have 
the  siliceous  rock,  the  clayey  limestone  and  the  shell  casts, 
and  a  few  miles  north  of  the  town,  at  Dr.  Kelly's,  the 
greensand   marl.     Analyses,  numbers  127. 128, 129,  (p.  44). 

Marengo  County. — In  Marengo  county  the  rocks  of  this 
horizon  may  be  followed  along  a  line  leading  from  Moscow 
through  Jefferson,  Nixon's  Store,  etc.  They  occur  near  C.  C. 
Shields,  south  of  Dayton,  and  all  along  the  Linden  and 
Prairie  Bluff  road  to  the  eastern  border  of  the  county.  The 
materials  which  have  been  analyzed  come,  in  this  county, 
from  two  horizons,  viz :  The  upper  strata  of  the  Rotten 
Limestone  or  the  immediately  overlying  beds  of  the  Ripley, 
and  the  sandy  beds  which  form  the  uppermost  division  of 
the  Ripley  as  above  indicated. 

1.  Immediately  south  of  the  town  of  Dayton  the  soil  is  a 
etiongly  tenacicfUs  calcareous  clay,  imbedded  in  which  are 
numerous  clayey  phosphatic  concretions  which  are  different 
from  anything  seen  elsewhere.  If  found  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, these  could  no  doubt  be  utilized,  since  they  contain  a 
very  considerable  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid,  as  shown 
by  the  subjoined  analyses,  numbers  130  and  131,  (page  44). 

2.  In  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  Ripley  group,  which  are 
in  the  main  yellow  micaceous  sands,  there  are  at  intervals 
beds  of  shells,  or  rather  of  the  casts  of  shells,  in  some  cases 
five  or  six  feet  in  thickness.  These  shell  casts  are  almost 
pure  phosphate  of  lime,  and  as  they  are  loosely  imbedded 
in  the  sands  and  in  large  quantity,  they  may  undoubtedly 
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be  dug  out,  ground  up  and  used  with  profit.  Near  Mr. 
Baileys's,  between  Dayton  and  Linden,  there  is  at  the  Capt. 
Saunders  place  a  thick  bed  densely  packed  with  these  shell 
casts.  Also  near  C.  C.  Shields,  on  the  road  to  Prairie  Bluff, 
and  on  the  Shiloh  road  there  are  many  cuts  worn  by  the 
roads  in  the  yellow  sands,  and  in  these  cuts  these  shell  beds 
appear.  An  analysis  of  some  of  the  casts  from  this  locality 
appears  on  page  44,  number  132. 

Further  south  also  in  T.  15,  R.  4,  in  a  belt  running  east 
and  west  through  the  second  tier  of  sections  of  the  town- 
ship, these  shell  beds  are  met  with  in  many  localites.  One 
of  the  analyses  ( page  45)  shows  the  composition  of  an  average 
of  the  shell  casts  from  three  localities  on  Thos.  Boozer's 
land.  Number  133.  These,  as  well  as  most  of  the  clayey 
phosphates  from  near  Dayton,  were  collected  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence R.  Smith,  to  whom  I  am  also  indebted  for  much  infor- 
mation concerning  the  occurrence  of  the  phosphatic  material 
in  Marengo  county. 

These  shell  casts  appear  to  promise  more  than  any  of  the 
other  materials  observed  in  Marengo,  for  they  are  found  in 
sufScient  quantity,  are  easily  accessible,  and  if  the  composi- 
tion in  other  localities  is  approximately  similar  to  that  of 
the  specimens  analyzed,  they  are  rich  enough  in  phosphoric 
acid.  It  seems  probable  that  they  will  all  be  found  to  be 
very  highly  phosphatic,  since  the  specimens  from  near  Re- 
hobeth  from  the  same  geological  horizon  show  a  similar  com- 
position.    See  analysis  number  139,  (page  45). 

Wilcox  County. — This  phosphatic  belt  may  be  traced  all 
along  the  northern  border  of  the  county  from  Prairie  Bluff 
to  Snow  Hill.  The  phosphates  appear  to  come  trom  three 
distinct  geological  horizons,  viz: 

1.  The  argillaceous  limertone  with  shell  casts  which 
make  up  the  third  division  of  the  Ripley  group.  Every- 
where at  this  horizon  hard  brown  colored  shell  casts  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  are  seen  wherever  the  limestone  has  been  ex- 
posed to  weathering.  Samples  of  these  phosphatic  casts 
have  been  collected  from  Prairie  Bluff,  Old  Canton  Landing 
and  vicinity,  near  Bridgeport,  at  mouth  of  Tear  Up  Creek, 
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and  eastward  out  to  Snow  Hill,  and  associated  with  them  at 
all  these  localities  we  find  hard  crystalline  phosphatic  lime- 
stone and  calcareous  sandstone,  the  limestone  being  in 
places  very  siliceous,  so  as  to  approach  sandstone  in  com- 
position. We  have  no  analyses  of  the  shell  casts  from  Wil- 
cox, but  they  are  in  all  respects  like  those  from  Coatopa  and 
other  localities  along  this  belt.  At  Prairie  Bluff  there  is  a 
sandstone  much  used  for  building  purposes,  which  has  a  good 
deal  of  phosphoric  acid,  averaging  perhaps  .5  of  a  per  cent. 
See  analysis  (page  45),  No.  134. 

The  siliceous  limestone,  which  may  be  a  variety  of  the 
preceding,  is  more  strongly  phosphatic,  and  a  specimen  from 
a  locality  about  a  mile  north  of  Prairie  Bluff  contained  over 
8  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid.  No.  135.  A  similar  phos- 
phatic sandy  limestone  from  John  Pettway's  land,  in  Gee's 
Bend,  has  even  more.     See  No.  137,  (page  45). 

A  somewhat  similar  rock,  but  less  strongly  phosphatic, 
was  analyzed  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Beck's  land  near  Bridgeport. 
No.  136,  (page  45). 

Again,  at  Snow  Hill  the  same  rock,  a  specimen  of  which 
from  L.  Moore  contains  nearly  10  percent.  No.  142,  (page  45). 

2.  In  the  upper  strata  of  the  Ripley  group  in  all  these 
localities  occur  the  phosphatic  shell  casts,  analogous  to  those 
described  from  near  Shields,  in  Marengo,  and  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county  near  Snow  Hill,  the  phosphatic  green- 
sand,  which  is  probably  analogous  to  that  occurring  at 
Coatopa  and  near  Moscow.  Some  of  the  shell  casts  from 
Rehobeth,  a  few  miles  north  of  Prairie  Bluff,  have  been 
analyzed  and  contain  over  23  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid. 
No.  139.    Associated  with  these  casts  are  numerous  rounded 

lumps  of  a  sandy  calcareous  character  containing  some  phos- 
phoric acid.     No.  138,  (page  45). 

The  greensand  has  been  best  tested,  both  by  analysis  and 

by  actual  field  experiment,  from  the  bed  occurring  at  W.  S. 

Parifoy's,  Snow  Hill.    This  contains  about  1.5  per  cent  of 

phoaphoric  acid,  but  a  large  percentage  of  carbonate  of  lime 

in  loose,  easily  crumbled  form,  and  will  be  one  of  the  most 
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valuable  of  natural  fertilizers  where  it  can  be  spread  upon  the 

soil  without  too  much  expense.  See  No.  140,  (page  45).  This  is 

analogous  to  the  greensand  marl  from  near  Coatopa,  and 

from  various  localities  in  Dallas  contiguous  to  the  Wilcox 

line,  as  shown  below. 
There  is  an  indurated  bed  usually   associated   with  the 

greensand  which  contains  even  a  higher  percentage  of  phos- 
phoric  acid,  as  may  be  seen  from   the  analysis  No.  141, 

(page  45). 
Dallas  County, — The  same  rocks  occur  along  the  southern 

line  of  this  county  at  Tilden,  Richmond,  Carlowville,  Minter 
Station,  etc.,  where  we  find  both  the  greensand  bed  and  be- 
low it  the  siliceous  phosphatic  limestone  or  calcareous  sand- 
stone, of  which  several  analyses  are  presented.  From  these 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  limestone  has  a  very  variable  com- 
position. Nos.  144, 145, 146, 147, 151, 152, 154,  (pages  456). 
With  this  are  everywhere  found  phosphatic  shell  casts.  No. 
153,  (page  46).  The  greensand  marl  appears  to  be  of  more 
uniform  composition,  as  shown  by  analyses  Nos.  143,  148, 

149,  150,  (pages  45-6). 

Lowndes  County  and  Eastward. — Beyond  Dallas  county 

very  few  examinations  have  been  made,  but  some  specimens 

have  been  sent  to  the  University  which  show  the  existence 

of  this  line  of  phosphatic  rocks  nearly  to  the  eastern  line  of 

the  state.      The  phosphatic  greensand  crosses  Lowndes  a 

short  distance  below  Brag^'s  Store. 

Between  Fort  Deposit  and  Calhoun  Stations  the  siliceous 

limestone  occurs  sometimes  in  rounded,  apparently  water- 
worn  fragments,  one  of  which  has  been  analyzed.    No.  155, 
(page  46). 
Again,  at  Strata,  in  the  northern  part  of  Crenshaw  county, 

we  find  the  same  rock.     Analysis  No.  156,  (page  46).     Along 

with  it  are  great  numbers  of  phosphatized  shell  casts. 

At  Olustee  Creek,  in  northern  Pike,  a  limestone  with  a 
moderate  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  has  been  found,  but 

the  main  phosphatic  belt  will  probably  be  found  further 
north  in  the  lower  part  of  Montgomery  county.  See  analy- 
sis 157,  (page  46). 

The  crystalline  limestone  of  Chunnenugga  Ridge  at  Union 
Springs,  in  Bullock  county,  is  also  phosphatic,  as  well  as  the 


k. 
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limestone  cropping  out  on  the  banks  of  Cabahatchee  Greek 
in  Macon  county.    No.  162  and  163,  (page  46). 

From  Dr.  C.  B.  Leitner,  Flora,  Bullock  county,  I  get  a 
number  of  specimens  of  a  pho8ph|itic  clay  marl,  which  al- 
though not  very  rich  in  phosphates,  might  yet  be  advan- 
tageously used  where  the  cost  of  transportation  and  applica- 
tion to  the  soil  would  not  be  too  great.  For  analyses  see 
Nos.  158, 159^  160,161,  (page  46). 

Along  the  Chattahoochee  river,  phosphates,  nodules,  etc., 
have  been  observed  in  small  quantities  at  several  places, 
t.  g.^  near  mouth  of  Uchee  Creek,  on  Mr.  Blackman's  place 
above  Eufaula,  etc.,  but  no  analyses  have  yet  been  made  of 
them. 

The  tables  on  pages  44-6  show  at  a  glance  the  composition  of 
the  various  materials  above  mentioned.  They  are  arranged 
first,  as  to  their  geological  horizon,  and  secondly,  as  to  geo- 
graphical position.  The  several  materials  are  (beginning 
with  the  lowermost,  geologically) :  1st,  a  siliceous  limestone 
of  very  variable  composition,  with  which  are  associated 
numerous  phosphatized  shell  casts.  This  appears  at  Mos- 
cow, at  Prairie  Bluff,  in  Gee's  Bend,  at  Minter  Station  and 
at  Snow  Hill. 

Above  this  we  find  in  many  of  the  localities  a  fine  green- 
sand  marl  containing  about  1.5  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid, 
€.  ^.,  at  Coatopa,  near  Moscow,  at  Tilden,  and  at  Snow  Hill. 
At  Eufaula  the  dark  gray  micaceous  marls  have  a  small  per- 
centage of  phosphoric  acid.  Analyses  164, 165, 166,  p.  46.  In 
these  micaceous  sands  the  greensand  bed  is  located.  The 
greensand  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  materials  occurring 
in  the  Upper  Cretaceous,  unless  it  should  turn  out  that  the 
shell  casts  occurring  in  the  uppermost  sands  («.  ^.,  at  C.  C. 
Shields  and  Bailey's,  in  Marengo,  and  near  Rehobeth,  in 

Wilcox,)  are  present  in  very  great  quantity,  and,  as  now 
seems  to  be  the  ca^e,  very  generally  distributed  throughout 
the  country.  This  bed  lies  at  a  considerable  distance  above 
the  siliceous  limestone  and  shell  casts  above  mentioned,  the 
distance  between  the  two  being  probably  over  100  feet. 
The  cast  themselves  are  easily  pulverized,  unlike  those 
occurring  in  the  lower  bed. 
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2 HE  TER TIAR  Y  FORMA TION. 
General  Characters  and  Sub-Dimaions, 

The  whole  thickness  of  the  strata  of  the  Tertiary  formation 
on  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  Rivers  Is  between  1,620  and 
1,700  feet,  while  on  the  Chattahoochee  it  is  about  1,200  feet. 

We  have  adopted  the  following  four  fold  division  of  the 
Tertiary : 

(4)     The  White  Limestone. 

(3)     The  Claiborne. 

(2)     The  Buhrstone,  and 

(1)     The  Lignitic. 

The  general  characters  of  these  sub  divisions  are  given 
below  in  the  order  of  their  relative  ages,  i,  «.,  beginning 
with  the  oldest. 

(1)      THE   LIGNITIC. 

This  is  the  most  massive  of  the  sub-divisions  of  the  Ter- 
tiary, having  a  thickness  which  can  hardly  be  less  than  900 
feet.  It  also  presents  a  greater  variety  in  mineral  composi- 
tion, as  well  as  in  fossils,  than  the  other  divisions.  In  the 
most  general  terms,  the  Lignitic  strata  are  cross-bedded 
sands,  thin  bedded  or  laminated  sands,  laminated  clays 
and  clayey  sands,  and  bedj  of  lignite,  as  well  as  liginitio 
matter  which  merely  colors  the  sands  and  clays.  With  these 
are  found  inter- bedded  at  several  horizons  strata  containing 
marine  fossils.  For  the  sake  of  greater  convenience  of  de- 
scription we  present  this  Lignitic  division  in  seven  sections, 
each  of  which  is  characterized  by  one  or  more  beds  of 
marine  fossils  included  in  it.  These  sections  are  as  follows, 
beginning  with  the  lowest  or  oldest: 

(a)  The  Midway  or  Pine  Barren  section ;  Clayton  lime- 
stone.— The  thickness  of  this  section  along  the  Alabama  and 
Tombigbee  Rivers  is  perhaps  25  feet.  The  strata  are  a 
wl^ite  argillaceous  limestone  holding  a  large  fossil  of  the 
nantilns  family,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  horizon,  cal- 
careous sands  and  a  crystalline  limestone  with  turritellaa^ 
earditas  and  corals.    This  section  is  best  seen  in  eastern 

Wilcox  on  Pine  Barren  Creek,  and  in  adjoining  part  of 
Batler  in  the  Little  Texas  region,  but  the  upper  or  Nautilus 
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rock  occurs  at  Midway  ou  the  Alabama  River  and  westward 
across  Marengo.  In  going  eastward  we  find  the  rocks  of 
this  section  increasing  in  thickness  till  on  the  Chattahoochee 
it  includes  over  two  hundred  feet  in  thickness  of  limestones 
and  other  calcareous  strata. 

(b)  The  Black  Bluff  section. — We  find  some  difficulty  in 
determining  the  exact  thickness  of  the  strata  of  this  section, 
since  on  the  Tombigbee  the  strata  outcrop  over  a  surface 
which  would^  with  uniform  dip,  correspond  to  a  thickness  of 
over  two  hundred  feet;  while  on  the  Alabama,  and  more 
particularly  inland  in  the  eastern  part  of  Wilcox  county,  the 
thickness  is  not  greater  than  thirty- five  or  forty  feet.  Since 
80  feet  of  these  beds  are  seen  in  superposition  at  one  locality, 
(Black  Bluff)  we  think  that  the  maximum  thickness  cannot 
be  less  than  one  hundred  feet. 

The  characteristic  strata  of  nearly  the  whole  of  this  section 
are  black  or  very  dark  brown  clays,  which  are  in  part  fossil- 
iferous.  These  clays  underlie  the  Flattvoods  of  western  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi,  but  towards  the  east  they  become 
much  more  calcareous  and  form  the  basis  of  some  fine  farm- 
ing lands  with  black  limy  soils.  This  section  has  not  been 
identified  eastward  of  Butler  county. 

(c)  The  Naheola  and  Matthews'  Landing  section. — It  is 
difficult  to  give  the  exact  thickness  of  the  strata  of  this  sec- 
tion also,  since  it  varies  on  the  two  rivers  Alabama  and 
Tombigbee,  and  thins  down  towards  the  east  and  does  not 
appear  at  all  on  the  Chattahochee.  We  have  placed  the 
thickness  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet ;  the  strata  are  gray  sandy  clays  in  the  main,  alterna- 
ting with  cross  bedded  sands.  The  beds  of  dark  sandy  and 
glauconitic  clays  containing  marine  fossils  lie  at  the  base  of 
the  section.  At  Naheola,  on  the  Tombigbee,  the  upper  and 
more  glauconite  part  of  the  bed  is  most  prominent,  while  at 
Matthews'  Landing,  on  the  Alabama,  the  lower  part  of  the 
bed,  dark  gray  sandy  clays  form  the  bluff. 

(d)  The  Nanafalia  and  Coal  Bluff  section. — ^The  strata  of 
this  section  are  200  feet  in  thickness  and  consist  of  about  50 
feet  of  gray  sandy  clays  at  top,  which  show  a  tendency  to 
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indnrate  into  tolerably  firm  rocks  resembling  very  closely 
some  of  the  strata  of  the  Buhrstone.  Below  this,  about 
eighty  feet  of  sandy  beds,  often  strongly  glauconitic  charac- 
terized throughout  by  shells  of  a  small  oyster,  Oryphcea 
thirsce.  Near  the  base  of  this  sandy  division  there  is  a  bed 
about  twenty  feet  thick  literally  packed  with  these  shells. 
Below  the  Gryphoea  thirsae  beds  follow  some  seventy  feet 
of  cross- bedded  sands,  glauconitic  and  apparently  devoid  of 
fossils,  including  about  ten  feet  above  the  base  of  the  sec- 
tion, a  bed  of  lignite  which  varies  in  thicJ^ess  from  four  to 
seven  feet.  The  Nanafalia  section  retains  its  thickness  and 
general  character  across  the  state  to  the  Chattahoochee. 

(e)  The  Bell's  Landing  or  Tuscahoma  section. — This  is 
140  feet  in  thickness  on  the  Alabama  and  1  ombigbee  rivers, 
and  this  thickness  is  retained  across  the  state  to  the  Chatta- 
hoochee. The  lithological  characters  also  are  practically 
the  same  throughout,  but  in  the  western  part  of  the  state 
the  section  includes  two  important  beds  of  marine  fossils 
and  a  third  quite  small  and  apparently  unimportant.  To- 
wards the  east  these  beds  disappear.  These  fossiliferous 
beds  are  interstratified  with  yellowish  sands  in  the  upper 
and  rather  heavy  bedded  sandy  clays  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  section.  The  upper  marine  bed,  called  the  Bell's  Land- 
ing marl,  is  about  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  has  forty  feet 
of  sandy  strata  over  it.  The  middle  bed  is  called  the  Gregg's 
Landing  marl,  and  it  is  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  below  the 
preceding ;  it  is  about  five  feet  in  thickness.  The  lowermost 
of  the  fossiliferous  beds  of  this  section  is  only  about  one  foot 
in  thickness  and  lies  about  fifty  feet  below  the  Gregg's 
Landing  bed.  It  is  highly  glauconitic,  but  does  not  contain 
any  great  variety  of  fossils.  The  Bell's  Landing  marl  is  dis- 
tinguished from  ail  others  in  Alabama  by  the  great  size  of 
tihe  shells  which  it  contains.  Eastward  of  the  Alabama  river 
there  are  very  few  fossils  to  be  seen  in  the  strata  of  this 
flection. 

(f)  The  Wood's  Bluff  or  Bashi  section.— This  is  80  to  85 
feet  in  thickness.  The  uppermost  30  leet  consist  of  brown 
clays  passing  into  a  greensand,  which  holds  a  great  variety 
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of  finely  preserved  marine  shells.  Below  this  greensand 
marl  are  dark  gray  sandy  clays  with  four  or  five  thin  beds  of 
lignite  within  the  first  twenty-five  feet,  succeeded  by  about  30 
feet  of  cross-bedded  sands,  with  a  two  foot  seam  of  lignite  at 
the  base.  This  section  extends  entirely  across  the  state  to  the 
Chattahoochee,  where  it  is,  however,  considerably  less  ia 
thickness  and  comparatively  wanting  in  well  preserved 
fossils. 

(g)  The  Hatchetigbee  section. — This  section  is  175  feet 
in  thickness  and  is  made  up  of  sandy  clays  of  prevailing 
brown  colors  varied  with  purplish  shades,  and  containing 
three  or  four  beds  of  marine  shells  in  the  uppermost  75  feet,, 
and  of  somewhat  similar  purplish  brown  clays  nearly  devoid 
of  fossils  in  the  lower  100  feet.  All  these  brown  sandy 
clays  become  much  lighter  colored  upon  drying  and  exposure 
to  the  weather.  These  clays  extend  across  the  state  with 
somewhat  diminished  thickness,  till  on  the  Chattahoochee 
they  are  perhaps  not  thicker  than  50  feet  and  are  practically 
devoid  of  fossils. 

2.  THE   BUURSTONE. 

The  minimum  thickness  of  this  formation  is  300  feet ;  the 
materials  are  almost  altogether  aluminous  and  siliceous,  con- 
sisting of  aluminous  sandstones,  clay  stones  and  quartzitic 
sandstones,  with  occasional  thin  beds  of  glauconitic  sand. 
The  few  fossils  which  have  been  obtained  from  this  division 
are  mostly  in  the  form  of  casts.  They  do  not  appear  to  dif- 
fer specifically  from  that  of  the  overlying  division.  On  the 
Chattahoochee  the  thickness  is  less  than  200  feet  and  the 
rocks  are  much  more  calcareous  and  hold  a  greater  number 
and  greater  variety  of  fossils. 

3.  THE   CLAIBORNE. 

The  thickness  is  140  to  145  feet ;  the  materials  are  sands 
and  clays,  which  are  generally  calcareous  and  often  glau- 
conitic. Near  the  top  of  the  sub-division  is  a  bed  of  glaucon- 
itic sand,  15  to  17  feet  in  thickness,  filled  with  shells  in  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation.  The  sandy  clays  forming  the 
lower  50  feet  are  likewise  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  shells 
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in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The  intervening  calcareous 
clays  and  calcareous  sands  are  distinguished  by  the  great 
number  of  shells  oi  Ostrea  aeUmformis  which  they  hold,  as 
well  as  by  the  comparative  rarity  of  other  forms.  On  the 
Ohattahoochee  the  thickness  is  not  greater  than  75  feet,  and 
the  bed  with  Ostrea  sell^eformis  appears  to  be  the  only 
representative. 

4.      THE   WHITE   LIMESTONE. 

This  subdivision  is  calcareous  throughout,  but  the  lower- 
most 60  feet  are  more  argillaceous  than  the  rest.  The  mini- 
mum thickness  is  350  feet,  of  which  the  uppermost  150  feet 
consist  of  a  tolerably  pure  but  somewhat  siliceous  limestone 
filled  with  coral  masses.^  The  next  succeeding  140  feet  or 
more  are  made  up  of  a  soft  white  limestone,  often  quite  pure 
and  filled  with  Orbitoidea  Mantelli.  The  lowermost  50  feet 
are  of  impure,  argillaceous  limestone,  which  in  disintegrating 
yields  a  black  calcareous  soil  similar  to  that  derived  from 
the  Rotten  Limestone  of  the  Cretaceous.  This  lower  portion 
of  the  White  Limestone  surpasses  the  others  in  the  variety 
of  its  fossil  contents.  On  the  Chattahoochee  the  rocks  are 
more  uniform  in  composition  and  are  about  275  feet  in 
thickness. 

Phosphates  of  the  Tertiary  Formation, 
In  the  summer  of  1884  Mr.  D.  W.  Langdon.  Jr.,  of  the 
State  Geological  Survey,  discovered  at  St.  Stephens,  and 
subsequently  at  several  other  localities,  representing  differ- 
ent geological  horizons,  phosphatic  marls  and  nodules. 
Since  that  time  other  examinations  have  disclosed  the  fact 
that  phosphatic  material  exists  in  at  least  four  different  geo- 
logical horizons,  viz :  In  the  Black  Bluff  and  Nanai'alia 
groups  of  the  Lignitic ;  in  the  White  Limestone ;  and  in  east- 
em  Alabama,  at  Ozark,  in  the  strata  of  the  Claiborne  group. 
1.  JBlack  Blufi  Oroup. — In  the  eastern  part  of  Wilcox 
county  the  prairie  clays  derived  from  the  disintegration  of 
this  group  are  highly  fertile,  and  though  no  analysis  of  any 

*Thi8  upper  part  appears  to  be  entirely  local  and  has  not  been  seen 
except  in  Clark  county,  below  Jackson.  Leaving  this  out  of  account,  the 
thickness  of  the  white  limestone  is  some  200  to  300  feet. 
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of  these  soils  has  yet  been  made,  it  is  probable  that  they  are 
exceptionally  strong  in  phosphoric  acid,  for  they  are  in 
places  filled  with  irregularly  shaped  concretions  or  coprolites 
which  are  chiefly  phosphate  of  lime.  One  of  these  speci- 
mens analyzed  by  me,  from  the  month  of  Bonners  Lane, 
contains  27.632  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  equivalent  to 
60.238  of  bone  phosphate.  Analyses  No.  167  (page  55).  Im- 
mediately above  the  clays  here  alluded  to  are  several  sandy 
beds,  which,  in  part,  are  pretty  firm  sandstones.  One  of 
these  sandstone  beds  is  more  persistent  than  the  others,  and 
appears  along  the  hillsides,  near  Allenton  and  elsewhere  in 
eastern  Wilcox,  in  little  cliffls  which  look  like  low  walls. 
This  rock  has  in  places  a  large  number  of  phoephatic  con- 
cretions, very  like  those  above  described  as  occurring  in  the 
clays  below.  I  have  made  two  analyses  of  this  rock,  the  one 
from  the  "Grave  Yard  Hill,"  a  few  miles  west  of  Allenton 
on  the  upper  Oamden  road,  and  the  other  from  the  mouth 
of  Bonner's  Lane.  Both  are  hard,  yellowish,  sandy  lime- 
stones, that  from  the  first  locality  being  pretty  free  from  the 
phosphatic  nodules,  that  from  the  other  containing  a  notable 
quantity  of  them.  The  rock  from  the  Grave  Yard  Hill  had 
0.3  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  only,  while  that  from  Bon- 
ner's Lane  contained  3.71  per  cent.  Analyses  No.  168, 169, 
(page  55). 

This  formation  runs  eastward  into  Butler,  where,  however, 
it  has  not  as  yet  been  examined. 

2.  The  Nanafalia  Oroup, — The  important  bed  in  this  di- 
vision of  the  Lignitic  is  a  deposit  of  shells  of  a  small  oyster, 
called  Oryphcea  thirsce.  While  this  shell  is  found  generally 
distributed  through  sixty  feet  or  more  of  the  strata,  there  are 
in  most  localities  of  its  occurrence  beds  Irom  15  to  20  feet  in 
tbicknoRS,  consisting  of  an  almost  solid  mass  of  these  shells 
packed  in  greensand.  At  intervals  in  these  beds  there  are 
bands  much  harder  than  the  rest  of  the  beds,  and  these 
hardened  bands  appear  to  be  generally  pretty  strongly  phos- 
phatic. Mr.  Langdon  analyzed  a  specimen  from  Nanafalia 
of  one  of  these  hard  ledges  and  found  6.701  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  it.     Analyses  No.  170,  (page  55). 
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The  softer  parts  of  this  marl,  as  well  as  of  the  other  marls 
which  characterize  the  Lignitic  division  of  the  Tertiary,  ap- 
pear, as  a  rule,  to  have  a  very  inconsiderable  percentage  of 
phosphoric  acid.  Several  of  them,  however,  would  make 
good  fertilizers  because  of  the  large  amount  of  pulverulent 
carbonate  of  lime  which  they  hold ;  especially  is  this  the  case 
with  the  Nanafalia  and  Wood's  Bluff  marls. 

3.  The  Claiborne. — In  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  the 
Claiborne  division  of  the  Tertiary  includes  in  places  a  bed  of 
shell  marl,  which  holds  a  very  considerable  percentage  of 
phosphate  of  lime.  This  bed  is  best  seen  in  the  cut  made 
by  the  Midland  railroad^  a  short  distance  from  Ozark  in 
Dale  county,  where  this  road  passes  under  the  Savannah  & 
Western  R.  R.  (Georgia  Central).  This  bed  about  five  feet 
in  thickness  contains  also  a  large  amount  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  would  unquestionably  benefit  the  soils  about  Ozark 
if  spread  liberally  upon  them. 

The  section  exposed  here  is  as  follows : 

(1)  Gray  surface  sands 3  to  4  feet.. 

(2)  Red  clayloum 6  to  8   " 

(3)  Light  colored  laminated  clay 5  '* 

(4)  Dark  bluish  pyritous  sands 5   '^ 

(6)     Black  or  dark  gray  joint  clay 3   " 

(6)  Greensand  marl  filled  with  shells,  which 

are   mostly  of  one  species,  a  cytherea. 

This  bed  is  phosph^tic 5   " 

(7)  Black  sandy  clay  to  bottom  of  the  cut 4   '* 

The  bed  No.  6  is  the  one  referred  to,  and  though  it  has 

been  seen  by  me  only  at  t^iis  place,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  underlies  a  large  area  and  will  be  found  outcropping  along 
the  ravines  about  Ozark. 

4.  The  White  LimeHone. — In  the  lower  beds  of  this  forma- 
tion at  St.  Stephens,  Mr.  Langdon  first  saw  the  phosphatic 
marl.  It  occupies  the  lower  fifty  or  sixty  feet  of  the  division^ 
corresponding  to  the  Jackson  formation  of  Hilgard  and  other 
writers.  In  this  limestone  there  are  phosphatic  marls,  as 
well  as  nodular  masses  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Where  the 
disintegrated  marl  forms  the  surface,  a  very  productive  and 
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lasting  soil  is  the  result.  The  fertility  of  the  soils  of  the 
^^Lime  Hills''  of  Clig;ke,  Washington  and  Choctaw  counties 
is  well  known,  and  the  same  class  of  soils  is  found  in  the 
prairies  of  western  Mississippi,  which  join  the  lime  hill  re- 
gions of  Washington  and  Choctaw.  In  this  state  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  region  is  rather  broken,  so  that  the  soil  washes 
badly. 

The  marl  first  analyzed  from  St.  Stephens  contains  1.14 
per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  a  nodular  mass  from  the 
same  locality  contains  22.68  per  cent.,  or  about  as  much  as 
the  average  nodules  of  the  Cretaceous  formation.  Nos.  171 
and  172,  (page  55). 

A  cream  colored  calcareous  rock  from  near  Coffeeville,  uf 
presumably  the  same  horizon,  contains  2.743  per  cent. 
No.  173,  (page  65). 

In  many  places  in  Clarke  county,  where  the  lower  part  of 

the  White  Limestone  forms  the  surface,  these  nodules  are 

common.  One  has  been  analyzed  from  near  Grove  Hill,  having 
19.48  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  No.  174(page  55.)  I  have, 
however,  nowhere  seen  them  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make 
them  of  any  importance.  The  marl,  on  the  other  hand, 
might  be  very  advantageously  used  where  it  is  convenient 
to  the  fields  upon  which  it  could  be  spread  without  too 
great  cost. 

The  upper  pait  of  the  White  Limestone  seems  to  be  com- 
paratively barren  of  phosphatic  materials.  The  average  of 
a  good  many  analyses  made  of  this  rock  shows  no  more  than 
about  0.1  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid. 

So  far  as  examined  up  to  this  time,  none  of  the  Tertiary 
materials  of  Alabama  are  very  promising  for  phosphates. 
Florida,  on  the  other  hand,  abounds  in  phosphatic  limestone 
and  marl,  but  they  are,  in  all  probability,  in  every  case,  of 
Miocene  age,  later  than  the  Tertiary  of  Alabama.  Exami- 
nations made  of  the  Eocene  limestone  of  Florida  (of  same 
age  as  the  Alabama  rock)  likewise  show  very  little  of  phos- 
phoric acid. 

None  of  the  materials  from  the  Claiborne  and  Buhrstone 
divisions,  except  the  shell  bed  at  Ozark,  Dale  county,  above 
mentioned,  have  as  yet  shown  any  notable  amount  of  phos- 
phate. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  composition  of  the 
phosphatic  materials  from  the  Tertiary  formation : 
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PROBABLE   ORIGIN   OF   PHOSPHATES. 

The  phosphates  above  described,  especially  those  of  the 
Cretaceous  formation,  in  their  geological  position,  mode  of 
occurrence,  and  in  the  character  of  the  material,  resemble 
the  phosphates  of  Cambridgeshire,  England.  These  are 
found  at  several  horizons  in  the  formations  immediately  un- 
derlying the  Chalk,  viz  :  the  Upper  Greensand,  the  Gault, 
and  the  Neocomian,  or  Lower  Greensand ;  the  phosphate  or 
"coprolite"  beds  appear  always  to  mark  horizons  of  uncon* 
formity,  i.  e.,  they  seem  to  have  been  deposited  upon  the 
eroded  surfaces  of  previously  existing  strata ;  they  consist 
of  casts  of  shells,  bones,  etc.,  mineralized  by  phosphate,  and 
of  shapeless  masses  of  phosphate  of  lime;  they  are  irregu- 
larly distributed  through  the  matrix  along  with  pebbles  and 
other  rolled  masses;  and  many  of  the  phosphatized  casts  are 
of  fossils  which  belong  to  earlier  formations  than  those  of 
which  they  now  form  a  part.  (See  T.  G.  Boriney,  Cam- 
bridgeshire Geology,  and  W.  Keeping;  the  Fossils  of  Up- 
ware,  etc.) 

So  our  Alabama  phosphates  of  the  Cretaceous  formation 
occur  at  several  horizons,  and  they  occur  at  planes  of  uncon- 
formity. This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the 
phosphates  at  the  base  of  the  Rotten  Limestone.  In  western 
Alabama,  along  the  Tombigbee  River,  from  800  to  1000  feet 
of  Lower  Cretaceous  beds  underlie  the  Rotten  Limestone, 
the  northern  outcrop  of  which  is  at  least  thirty  miles  from 
the  Coal  Measures  at  Tuscaloosa,  while  eastward  these  un- 
derlying beds  seem  to  thin  out  so  that  at  Wetumpka  the 
phosphate  bearing  beds  almost  lap  over  upon  the  Metamor- 
phic  rocks. 

The  fossil  casts  are  worn  into  most  irregular  shapes,  and 
are  associated  with  the  bones  of  saurians  and  the  teeth  of 
sharks.  These  phosphates  are  mingled  with  rolled  or  water- 
worn  fragments  of  other  rocks ;  especially  is  this  the  case  in 
the  southern  phosphate  belt  At  Fort  Deposit,  or  just  south 
of  it,  is  a  ridge  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  hard  crystal- 
line limestone  of  the  Ripley  group ;  the  foot  of  this,  and  the 
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plain  north  of  it  for  several  miles,  are  strewn  with  rounded 
and  water-worn  fragments  of  this  siliceous  limestone. 

The  specimen  from  Fort  Deposit,  of  which  an  analysis  is 
given  "above,  was  one  of  these  rounded  and  water-worn 
fragments. 

The  same  thing  may  be  noticed  at  Strata,  and  probably  at 
very  many  other  similar  localities.;,  Speaking  of  the  Chun- 
nenuggeo  Ridge  at  Union  Springs,  Prof.  Tourney  says :  "The 
north  side  of  the  ridge  presents  the  appearance  of  an  ancient 
sea-beach,  waterworn,  detached  masses  of  limestone  and  cal- 
careous sandstone,  imbedded  in  sand,  and  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  washed  for  ages  by  the  ocean 
waves."     (2d  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Alabama,  p.  136.) 

It  is  thus  seen  that  in  all  these  respects  the  Alabama  Cre- 
taceous phos{)hate  beds  resemble  those  of  England,  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  many  of  the  phosphatic  shell  casts  are 
"derived"  fossils,  that  is,  they  have  been  washed  out  of  the 
beds  of  which  they  originally  formed  r«  part,  and  redeposited 
in  the  beds  where  they  are  now  found.  To  decide  this  ques- 
tion, a  thorough  study  of  our  Cretaceous  fossils  will  be 
needed. 

In  South  Carolina  a  very  similar  state  of  things  exists, 
only  the  main  phosphate  beds  are  of  Tertiary,  or  later,  in- 
stead of  Cretaceous  age. 

The  explanation  of  the  origin  and  mode  of  formation  of 
the  phosphatic  deposits  now  most  generally  accepted,  is  that 
originally  presented  by  Prof.  Holmes,  of  Charleston,  which 
is  thus  well  summarized  by  Dr.  U.  C.  Shepard,  Jr.:  "Accu- 
mulations of  decomposed  animal.' detritus  and  exuviae  were 
acted  upon  by  carbonic  acid  water,  which  dissolved  out  the 
phosphates  and  transported  them  into  calcareous  earth, 
where  they  were  precipitated  and  fixed  by  carbonate  of  lime. 

This  process  was  continued  till  the  carbonate  of  lime  was 
transformed  into  a  rich  phosphate  of  lime.  The  mass,  origi- 
nally soft  and  loose,  hardened  gradually,  but  under  the  wear 
and  roll  of  water  it  was  broken  up  and  rounded  into  the 
phosphatic  pebbles  now  found." 
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Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney,  (Geology  of  Cambridgeshire,)  has  given 
the  following  account  of  the  process:  ^^  With  regard  to  the 
mode  of  formation  of  these  phosphatic  casts,  nodules,  etc., 
we  have  to  consider  not  only  the  probable  source- of  the 
phosphate,  but  also  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  concen- 
trated into  these  ^^  coprolites.''  Phosphate  of  lime  in  the 
form  of  the  mineral  Apatite  is  present  in  granite,  gneiss, 

slate,  talc,  and  chlorite  schists,  and  several  kinds  of  lava 

It  is  also  present  in  the  waters  of  numerous  mineral  springs. 
....  It  has  been  detected  in  the  waters  of  several  rivers,  and  is 
probably  present  in  all,  as  well  as  in  the  sea,  though  of 
course  in  small  quantities.  Again,  phosphates  (chiefly 
lime)  are  present  in  marine  and  other  plants.  In  short,  the 
various  investigations  that  have  been  mnde  show  that  it  is 
almost  universally  present  in  organic  and  not  unfrequently 
in  inorganic  bodies.'' 

"  Next,  it  has  been  shown  by  numerous  experiinents  that 
phosphate  of  lime  is  soluble  in  carbonated  water,  and  fur- 
ther, that  phosphate  of  lime  present  in  an  organism,  (plant 
or  animal)  is  much  more  soluble  than  that  in  a  mineral.'' 

"  Again,  phosphate  of  lime  dissolved  in  carbonated  water 
is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  which  is  a  result  of  decomposi- 
tion of  organic  bodies."  ^'  It  appears,  then,  to  me,  that  the 
best  explanation  of  these  phosphatic  nodules  is  to  consider 
them  formed  by  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  may 
call  concretionary  action.  The  excreta,  softer  tissues,  and 
smaller  bones  of  the  Yertebrata,.the  bodies  of  numerous  In- 
vertebrata,  many  of  which  have  left  no  other  trace  behind, 
the  various  marine  plants  which  probably  woqld  flourish 
abundantly  in  a  shallow  sea,  to  say  nothing  of  any  apatite 
which  might  be  present  in  the  detritus  wherein  they  were 
•entombed,  would  furnish  a  considerable  supply  of  phos- 
phates ;  in  fact,  cceteris  paribus j  a  shallow  sea  appears  to  me 
more  likely  to  be  rich  in  phosphates  than  a  deep  one.  The 
phosphates  of  the  more  perishable  parts  of  the  above  named 
organisms  would  be  dissolved  in  the  water  permeating  the 
mud  of  the  sea  bottom,  which  would  also  be  supplied  with 
carbonic  acid  from  decomposition,  and  so  the  mud  be  satu- 
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rated  with  a  weak  solution  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Now,  if  at 
a  certain  point  in  the  mud  there  were  an  excess  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  especially  if  ammonia  were  being  evolved 
at  that  point,  the  phosphate  in  the  neighboring  solution 
might  be  precipitated  ;  and  probably  (for  it  seems  to  have 
often  happened  with  other  minerals)  all  the  phosphates  of 
the  surrounding  mass  would  be  precipitated  about  the  nu- 
cleus. I  regard,  then,  these  nodules  as  the  result  of  a  pro- 
cess which  took  place  during  a  part  of  the  Gault  period,  and 
was  continued  during  the  Greensand  epoch ;  which  began 
shortly  after  the  death  of  the  organism,  and  lasted  for  a  long 
time ;  and  I  explain  their  abundance,  as  I  have  already 
said,  by  considering  the  seam  as  the  riddlings  of  a  consid- 
erable deposit.  It  is  note-worthy  how  often  a  bed  of  phos- 
phate nodules  comes  just  above  a  more  or  less  marked  strati- 
graphical  break.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  pro- 
cess of  formation  of  these  nodules  is very  analogous  to 

that  of  flint ;  both,  in  many  cases,  proceeded  from  the 
mineralization  of  sponges." 

"It  may  not  unfairly  be  asked,  why,  seeing  that  weak 
solutions  of  phosphate  of  lime  must  be  almost  always  pres- 
ent in  sea- water,  are  not  phosphate  nodules  generally  pres- 
ent in  rocks.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  phosphate  nodules 
are  far  from  rare,  and  that  the  difficulty  is  exactly  of  the 
same  kind  as  exists  in  the  formation  of  flint/' 

"  It  may  be  that  local  circumstances,  as  indicated  above, 
have  been  favorable  to  slightly  concentrating  the  phosphatic 
element  in  the  sea- water ;  but  without  availing  ourselves  of 
this  possibility  we  may  fairly  answer  that  the  process  of  de- 
position from  weak  solutions,  one  of  which  we  are  very  igno- 
rant, is  probably  a  complex  process  which  requires  several 
independent  conditions  to  be  fulfiled,  so  that  it  is  but  rarely 
that  all  are  satisfied.'' 

I  have  spoken  above  of  the  circumstances  that  casts  of 
fossils  are  generally  pbosphatized,  while  those  fossils,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  oyster  family,  which  retain  their  original 
shells,  show  scarcely  a  trace  of  phosphoric  acid. 

The  purer  limestones  also,  (i.  e.  those  containing  least 
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clayey  matters,)  are  usually  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  phos- 
phatic.  This  circumstance  is  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Keeping, 
(Fossils  of  Upware)  on  the  supposition  that  the  purer 
carbonate  of  lime  was  uncongenial  to  the  phosphate  matter 
which  was  taken  up  more  readily  by  the  more  argillaceous 
mud,  which  formed  the  impure  limestones  and  which  filled 
the  cavities  of  the  shells  and  produced  the  casts  and  moulds 
of  which  we  have  spoken. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  a  careful  study  of  the  mode 
of  occurrence  of  our  phosphates,  and  of  the  conditions  under 
which  they  have  probably  been  accumulated,  are  obvious. 
We  see  that  the  formation  of  phosphatic  deposits  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  geological  period,  but  will  follow  whenever 
certain  conditions,  (some  of  which  have  been  given  above) 
are  fulfilled.  The  association  of  phosphatic  deposits  with 
breaks  or  interruptions  in  the  conformability  of  the  strata, 
and  the  connection  between  the  two,  are  also  not  without 
their  practical  bearings. 


CALCAREOUS    MARLS    (NOT   PHOSPHATIC)    OF   THE    CRETACEOUS 

AND  TERTIARY   FORMATIONS. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  we  append  here  a  short  no^ 
tice  of  certain  calcareous  marls,  which  have  no  unusually 
high  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid^  but  which  can  be  ad- 
vantageously used  in  agriculture  where  they  are  easily  ac- 
cessible. 

Cretaceous  marls. — In  the  upper  part  of  the  Eutaw  forma- 
tion, throughout  the  Rotten  Limestone,  and  in  the  overlying 
Ripley,  there  are  beds  of  calcareous  matters  which  may  be 
profitably  used  upon  the  fields  where  the  cost  of  applying 
them  is  not  too  great.  Most  of  these  marls  have  been 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  phosphatic  marls  with  which 
they  are  commonly  associated,  and  there  appears  to  be  little 
need  of  adding  to  what  has  already  been  said. 
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Tertiary  marls. — The  principal  horizon  at  which  these 
materials  occur  are 

(a).  In  the  Nanafalia  section  of  the  Lignitic,  already 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  phosphatic  marl.  This 
marl  bed  appear  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Tombigbee  river  at 
Nanafalia  Landing  in  Marengo  and  thence  for  several  miles 
down  to  Gav'S  Landing;  on  the  Alabama  it  appears  at 
Black's  and  Gullette's  Bluffs  and  a  short  way  up  the  river 
from  the  latter  place.  Between  the  two  rivers  this  bed 
crosses  Marengo  and  Wilcox  counties  and  thence  it  may  be 
followed  eastward  to  the  Chattahoochee  river  at  Fort  Gaines. 
This  bed  is  prevalently  a  sandy  bed  with  much  greensand, 
loose  shells,  and  occasional  ledges  with  an  excess  of  phos- 
phate. It  crops  out  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  Hills  in 
many  places.  It  is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  and 
uniform  of  the  marls  beds  of  the  state. 

An  analysis  has  been  given  (p.  55,  No.  170),  of  a  phos- 
phatic ledge  of  this  marl  bed  at  Nanafalia,  and  I  append 
here  another  analysis  showing  the  general  character  of  the 
tormation.  No.  1 75  (p.64)  was  taken  from  the  Nanafalia  Bluff. 
Wherever  this  marl  occurs  its  presence  is  easily  recognized 
by  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  shrubs  and  herbs.  Its  fertil- 
izing action  is  everywhere  naturally  demonstrated. 

(b)  The  Wood's  Bluff  or  Bashi  marl  has  been  mentioned 
incidentally  above.  This  marl  occurs  in  its  typical  exposure 
at  Wood's  Bluff  on  the  Tombigbee  river.  It  is  seen  at  the 
base  of  the  Buhrstone  hills  in  Choctaw  county,  in  the  town 
of  Butler,  near  Pushmataha  and*  in  other  places.  Between 
the  rivers  it  is  seen  along  Bashi  creek,  near  Choctaw  Corner, 
below  Lower  Peach  Tree,  and  at  the  Alabama  river  at  John- 
son's Island.  Across  the  Alabama  it  appears  in  the  lime 
lands  below  BelPs  landing,  along  the  lower  prong  of  Flat 
creek,  whose  soils  are  by  it  made  exceptionally  fertile,  thence 
into  Butler  by  Sepulga,  and  Georgiana,  across  the  lower  end 
of  Crenshaw  into  Coffee,  appearing  at  Kimmey's  Mill  below 
Elba.  Thence  it  may  be  followed  to  the  Chattahoochee 
river,  which  it  reaches  about  Zornville.  But  east  of  Coffee 
county,  superficial  sands  cover  the  older  rocks  to  such  an 
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extent  that  tbeir  only  exposures  are  to  be  seen  in  the  ravines 
and  in  the  banks  of  creeks,  etc.  This  mar],  like  the  preced- 
ing, contains  a  large  percentage  of  greensand,  as  well  as  of 
decomposed  shells,  which  furnish  carbonate  of  lime  in  very 
available  form,  almost  pulvurent.  There  is  no  simple  marl 
in  the  state  that  is  in  better  condition  for  use  upon  the  fields 
than  the  Wood's  Bluff  marl. 

Many  years  ago  Prof.  Toumey  induced  Mr.  Kilpatrick,  at 
Wood's  Bluff,  to  use  this  marl  upon  his  garden,  and  his  sons 
have  told  me  that  the  effects  of  its  use  were  plainly  discerni- 
ble for  many  years.  One  need,  however,  only  notice  the 
vegetation  along  the  line  of  outcrop  of  this  marl  bed  to  be 
assured  that  it  is  a^ood  fertilizer.  The  lime  hills  just  be* 
low  Bell's  Landing,  and  the  lowlands  of  Flat  creek  in  Mon- 
roe, may  be  cited  in  confirmation  of  this  statement.  I  give 
on  page  64  two  analyses  of  this  marl.  No.  176,  taken  from  near 
Butler,  in  Choctaw  county;  the  other.  No.  177,  from  "the 
caves"  near  Choctaw  Corner  in  Clarke  county.  At  this  last 
named  place,  as  well  as  at  Wood's  Bluff,  the  marl  is  most 
conveniently  situated  for  digging,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  extensively  used. 

(c)  In  the  Claiborne  section  there  is  no  lack  of  good 
shell  marls. 

At  the  Claiborne  Bluff  itself  the  main  shell  bed  of  17  feet 
in  thickness  was  originally  a  greensand  bed,  but  where  this 
bed  lies  exposed  to  the  weather  it  becomes  oxidized  and  as- 
sumes a  red  or  yellowish  color.  This  bed,  though  packed 
with  shells,  has  the  interstices  filled  in  with  sand,  and  thus 
the  percentage  of  silica  runs  up  pretty  high.  Its  value  as  a 
fertilizer  depends  solely  upon  the  carbonate  of  lime  of  the 
shells,  which  is  usually  in  not  so  available  condition  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Woods  Bluff  marl.  Analysis  No.  178  shows 
the  composition  of  this  bed  at  Claiborne.  Below  this  stratum 
follow  many  feet  of  calcareous  beds,  some  of  which  contain 
large  amounts  of  lime  and  are  suitable  for  use  as  marls. 
No.  179  shows  the  character  of  these  beds  at  the  Claiborne 
Bluff,  and  No.  180  their  characters  at  the  Coffeeville  Land- 
ing on  the  Tombigbee.     (Analysis  on  page  64.) 
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Where  this  bed  outcrops  in  the  piney  woods  of  Clarke  and 
Choctaw,  it  causes  the  formation  of  what  are  locally  called 
"piney  woods  prairies,"  i.  e.,  limy  fertile  spots  in  the  piney 
woods,  a  testimonial  to  the  fertilizing  qualities  of  the  marl. 
At  no  place  is  this  marl  more  easy  of  access  than  at  the  Cof- 
fee ville  Landing. 

(d)  The  White  Limestone,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  cal- 
'Careous  formation.  The  lower  part  of  t&is  formation  has 
generally  the  composition  of  an  indurated  marl  similar  to 
the  Rotten  Limestone  of  the  Cretaceous.  In  its  disintegra- 
tion it  yields  a  soil  similar  to  that  of  the  latter.  These  soils 
i^haracterize  the  Lime  Hills  of  Clarke,  Washington,  Choc- 
taw, Monroe,  etc.  No.  181  shows  the  composition  of  this 
rock  as  it  occurs  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Claiborne  bluff  in 
Monroe  county. 

The  upper  part  of  the  White  Limestone  formation  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  a  soft  chalky  limestone  that  could 
easily  be  pulverized  and  rendered  fit  for  application  to  the 
fields  which  it  would  undoubtedly,  in  almost  every  case, 
greatly  benefit.  This  formation  crosses  the  entire  state  and 
underlies  the  whole  peninsula  of  Florida.  It  is  easily  dug 
up  and  cut  when  fresh,  and  for  this  reason  is  much  used  in 
the  construction  of  chimneys,  underpinning  for  houses,  etc. 
Its  composition  is  fairly  well  shown  in  analysis  No.  182 
(page  64),  of  a  specimen  taken  in  Clarke  county  ft  short 
distance  north  of  Jackson. 
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ECONOMIC    RELATIONS    OF   THE    PHOSPHATES. 

1,  General  statement  of  the  quality  of  the  Alabama  mate- 
rials^  their  quantity^  and  recommeiidationa  as  to  mode 
of  application. 

The  commercial  or  agricultural  value  of  the  numer- 
ous varieties  of  maris  existing  in  Alabama  depends,  1st, 
upon  their  content  of  phosphoric  acid,  lime  or  potash;  in 
other  words,  upon  their  fertilizing  power;  and  2d,  npon  their 
abundance  and  the  cost  of  application  to  the  soil ;  i.  e.,  upon 
their  availability. 

The  analyses  already  given  will  show  the  composition  of 
many  of  our  phosphatic  marls,  greensands,  etc.,  as  well  as 
of  the  most  important  nonphosphatic  calcareous  marls. 

From  these  analyses  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  three 
grades  of  phosphatic  materials  found  in  the  state,  viz : 
l8ty  Phosphatic  nodules  and  phosphatized  shell  casts,  con- 
taining from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  there- 
fore to  be  compared  with  the  high  grade  phosphates  of  South 
Carolina.  3d^  Phosphatic  greensands^  with  verj'  little  car- 
bonate of  lime,  averaging  perhaps  4.5  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  with  these  might  perhaps  be  classed  the  phos- 
phatic siliceous  limestone  or  calcareous  sandstones  which 
occur  across  the  state  in  the  latiMide  of  Livingston,  Prairie 
Bluff,  Mi nter  Station,  etc.  5ci,  The  greensands  containing 
only  about  1.6  to  2  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  a 
loose  pulverulent  form. 

We  can  probably  best  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  pos- 
sible future  value  of  these  several  grades  of  phosphates  by 
considering  each  in  turn. 

a.  The  Modules  and  other  High  Grade  Materials. — Thse 
are  too  hard  and  insoluble  to  be  used,  except  for  the  manu- 
factures of  superphosphate,  unless  ground  to  fine  powder 
— '^floats."  They  are  equal  to  the  Charleston  phosphates  in 
their  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  large  percentage  of  iron  and  alumina. 
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This  upper  bed  has  an  average  thickness  of  three  feef,and 
it  is  known  to  extend  from  Coatopa  in  Si:mter  county,  past 
Snow  Hill  in  Wilcox,  to  near  Bragg's  Store  in  Lowndes, 
having  essentially  similar  composition  throughout  this  dis- 
tance. 

In  regard  to  quantity  therefore,  these  two  beds  are  suflS- 
ciently  large  to  be  profitably  worked. 

j?.     Comparison    in  Detail  of  the  New    Jersey  phospltafic 

Marls<^  with  those  of  Alabama, 

We  have  said  above  that  the  Greensands  of  Alabama 
have  essentially  the  same  composition  as  those  of  New 
Jersey,  which  are  so  highly  prized  and  universally 
used  in  that  state,  and  our  assertion  was  based  upon 
a  comparison  of  the  published  analyses  of  the  New 
Jersey  marls  with  those  recently  made  from  Alabama  ma- 
terials. Not  to  go  too  much  into  details,  I  have  here  taken 
the  mean  of  a  great  number  of  analyses  of  the  Alabama 
greensands,  and  placed  them  in  comparison  with  the  aver- 
age from  analyses  of  the  New  Jersey  marls.  And  since  the 
experience  of  farmers  has  shown  that  the  marls  are  valua- 
ble first  of  all,  in  propoition  to  the  percentage  of  phosphoric 
acid  which  they  contain,  I  have  made  the  comparison  on  the 
basis  of  this  ingredient,  calling  attention  where  needed,  to 
the  percentage  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  experience  has 
also  shown  to  be  a  very  valuable  constituent  of  all  the  marls. 

A.     New  Jersey  Marls. 

1.  The  average  marl  from  the  Lower  bed  (New  Jersey) 
contains  1.14  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  not  high, 
but  the  marl  contains  in  addition,  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  in  fine  powder.  ''  In  the  neighborhood  of 
the  marls  where  it  co8|y  but  little  more  than  the  cartage,  a 
great  deal  is  used  which  is  much  poorer  than  this,  but  there 
is  no  trouble  in  finding  millions  of  tons  of  this  quality.  It 
is  UFed  in  larger  quantity  than  the  other  varieties,  and  is  re- 
markable for  the  permanent  improvement  it  makes  in  the 
soil."     (Extract  from  Report  of  State  Geologist  of  N.  J.) 

2.  The  average  of  five  analyses  given  as  representing  the 
green  marls  of  the  Middle  Bed,  shows  about  2  per  cent, 
of  phosphoric    acid.     Many    hundred    tons    of  this    marl 
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are  shipped  every  day  over  the  railroads  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  state. 

3.  The  average  of  four  analyses  given  as  representing  the 
composition  of  marls  of  the  Upper  Bed,  shows  about  3  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  This  marl  is  also  shipped  by  rail 
to  all  parts  of  the  state.  • 

These  averages  are  considered  by  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  New  Jersey,  as  showing  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  three  grades  of  marl  in  use  in  that  state. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  I  have  taken  the  means  of  a 
number  of  analyses  ot  typical  samples  of  the  various  marls 
occurring  in  Alabama,  showing  the  average  percentage  of 
that  most  important  constituent,  phosphoric  acid. 

B.     Alabama  Marls. 
The  Hamburg  Greensand. 
The  line  of  outcrop  of  this  belt  across   the   state,   near 
Pleasant  Ridge,  Eutaw,  Marion,  Hamburg,  Selma,  Mulberry, 
Prattville,  and  Wetumpka,  has  already  been  given. 

The  locality  at  Hamburg  has  been  much  more  closely  ex- 
amined than  any  other  in  the  state,  and  a  great  number  of 
specimens  from  there  have  been  analyzed. 

The  greensand  proper  is  about  five  or  six  feet  in  thick- 
ness, but  associated  with  it  is  a  bed  of  about  the  same  thick- 
ness, which  holds  phosphatic  nodules,  and  which  itself  is 
highly  phosphatic.  We  shall  call  this  the  Matrix  of  the 
nodules  to  distinguish  it  from  the  greensand. 

(a).  The  Greensand.  This  varies  very  considerably  in 
composition  as  may  be  seen  from  the  analyses  already  given. 

Excluding  all  the  exceptionally  high  percentages,  we  find 
as  the  mean  of  eight  analyses  of  the  average  typical  green- 
sand, 4.6  per  cant,  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  whole  bed  will 
io  all  probability  sustain  this  average. 

(b).  The  Matiix. — The  analyses  of  eleven  typical  speci- 
mens give  an  average  of  2.5  per  cent,  of  the  phosphoric  acid. 

Specimens  from  this  bed  have  been  collected  and  ana- 
lyzed from    Marion,    Greensboro,   Choctaw  Bluff,   Eutaw, 
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Selma,  Summerfield,  and  localities  in  Autauga  and  Elmore 
counties  but  no  care  was  taken  in  selecting  the  sample,  to 
separate  the  greensand  from  the  matrix  of  the  nodules,  and 
the  following  analyses  may  be  considered  as  representing 
the  averages  of  the  two  combined. 

The  a'ferage  of  four  analyses  of  specimens  from  Marion, 
show  2.9  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid ;  of  three  specimens 
from  Eutaw  to  Greensboro,  4.2  ;  of  four  specimens  from  be- 
tween Selma  and  Summerfield,  4.46 ;  of  seven  specimens 
from  Autauga  county  between  Mulberry  and  Prattville,  3.15 ; 
of  three  specimens  from  near  Wetumpka,  1.15  of  phosphoric 
acid.  The  average  of  these  nineteen  analyses,  together  with 
the  twenty-one  from  Hamburg,  forty  in  all,  thus  given  as 
fairly  showing  the  composition  of  this  greensand  at  the 
different  localities  between  Eutaw  and  Wetumpka,  show 
3.33  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
bed  will  sustain  this  average,  or  even  show  a  higher  percen- 
tage when  a  greater  number  of  analyses  is  made. 
The     Livingston,     Coatopa,     Richmond,     Fort     Deposit 

Greensand. 
This  bed,  as  has  already  been  said,  comes  to  the  surface 
in  a  belt  approximately  parallel  to  the  preceding,  but  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  prairie  region.  Associated  with  it 
are  the  phosphatized  shell  casts,  and  the  siliceous  phosphatic 
limestone  which  have  been  mentioned  above. 

The  greensand  has  been  examined  at  several  points  ex- 
tending from  Coatopa,  in  Sumter  Co,  to  Snow  Hill,  in  Wil- 
cox Co.,  and  it  has  pretty  uniform  characters  through  this 
whole  distance.  Its  thickness  is  some  four  or  five  feet,  and 
like  one  of  the  New  Jersey  marls  above  described,  holds  in 
addition  to  the  phosphoric  acid,  about  30  per  cent,  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime  in  a  fine  earthy  powder. 

The  average  of  eight  analyses  of  this  greensand  from  va- 
rious localities  from  Coatopa  to  Snow  Hill,  shows  1.44  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  over  30  per  cent,  of  soft  pul- 
verulent carbonate  of  lime.  The  close  approximation  in 
composition  of  this  greensand  to  some  of  the  New  Jersey 
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marls,  which  have  been  so  successfally  used,  would  be  a 
good  recommendation  ot  itself,  but  we  have  fortunately  a  few 
field  experiments  which  have  tested  its  value  in  a  practical 
way.     (These  experiments  are  described  below.) 

While  this  marl  contains  much  less  phosphoric  acid  than 
the  marl  of  the  Hamburg  belt,  it  will  doubtless  prove  an 
efficient  fertilizer  by  reason  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  which 
it  holds  in  addition  to  the  phosphoric  acid. 

The  Nanafalia  Marl. 

In  addition  to  the  two  great  marl  beds  above  described, 
of  the  Cretaceous  lofmation,  attention  has  recently  been 
called  to  others  in  the  Tertiary  formation  to  the  southward. 

The  most  important  of  these,  and  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant in  the  whole  State,  is  the  Nanafalia  Marl,  which  appears 
on  the  Tombigbee  river  at  Nanafalia  Landing,  Eureka  Land- 
ing, etc.,  and  on  the  Alabama  at  B^ack^s  and  GuUette's 
Bluffs,  but  which  may  easily  be  traced  across  Choctaw, 
Marengo  and  Wilcox  counties  into  Butler,  and  thence  to  the 
Chattahoochee  river.  This  is  a  greensand  marl,  rich  in  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  having  a  very  considerable  thickness, 
in  places  thirty  to  fifty  feet,  but  the  main  bed  is  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet.  Some  of  the  indurated  ledges  which  traverse 
this  marl  bed,  hold  as  much  as  6.7  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid,  but  the  average  will  fall  much  below  this,  so  that  it 
might  perhaps  not  be  classed  with  the  phosphatic  marls  at 
all ;  still,  the  physical  condition  of  the  marl,  and  its  high 
percent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  will  make  it  one  of  the  most 
valuable  natural  fertilizers  in  the  State. 

The  analyses  made,  show  from  40  to  70  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonate of  lime. 

The  Wood's  Bluff  or  Bashi  Marl. 

This  bed  of  greensand  with  high  percentage  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  appears  at  Wood's  Bluff  on  the  Tombigbee  river, 
and  at  Johnson's  Wood  Yard,  just  below  Bell's  Landing  on 
the  Alabama  river,  and  in  many  places  in  the  interior  of 
Choctaw,  Clarke  and  Monroe  counties.     It  has  comparatively 
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little  phosphoric  acid,  but  a  large  amount  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  is  usually  in  most  excellent  condition  physically, 
being  almost  pulverulent,  especially  where  protected  by  the 
indurated  portions  of  the  bed.  Some  tests  have  been  made 
of  it  as  a  fertilizer  in  Clarke  county,  and  the  results  have 
been  very  satisfactory. 

The  St.  Stephens'  Marl. 

Lastly,  at  St.  Stephens  on  the  Tombigbee  river,  and  ex- 
tending across  Choctaw,  Washington,  Clarke  and  Monroe 
counties,  there  is  a  clayey  marl  which  appears  as  the  basis 
of  the  "Lime  Hills"  soils  which  exhibit  an  exceptional  de- 
gree of  fertility.  I  have  not  heard  of  this  marl  being  used 
as  a  fertilizer,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  value  upon  the 
light  and  sandy  lands  which  are  found  always  close  to  it. 

3. —  Can  our  Phosphatic  Marls  he  Pro^tahly   Used? 

We  have  seen  above  that  our  marl  beds  extend  over  a 
great  area  and  contain  each  a  quantity  of  available  marl 
sufficient  for  all  our  needs  for  many  generations  to  come. 
As  regards  their  quality  we  have  seen  that  they  are  very 
similar  to  the  marls  so  extensively  used  in  New  Jersey. 

The  question  that  now  most  concerns  us  is  whether  or 
not  these  marls  can  be  profitably  used  upon  our  soils.  I 
think  this  question  can  be  affirmatively  answered.  1st. 
Upon  general  scientific  principles.  2nd.  By  noting  the  re- 
sults attained  by  the  farmers  of  other  States,  notably  New 
Jersey,  by  the  use  of  marls  quite  similar  in  quality  to  ours. 
3rd.  By  giving  the  experience  of  the  few  among  the  farmers 
of  our  own  State  who  have  used  these  vecy  marls  upon 
their  fields  for  the  past  five  or  six  years. 

1st.  Objection  has  been  urged  even  by  chemists,  that  so 
small  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  that  too  in  the  in- 
soluble form,  can  be  of  comparatively  little  benefit  to  the 
growing  crop.  In  answer  to  this  objection  it  may  be  said 
that  the  experience  of  New  Jersey  farmers,  and  of  our  own 
too,  so  far  as  it  goes,  has  demonstrated  beyond  all  peradven- 
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tare,  that  marls  with  this  small  percentage  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  in  this  insoluble  form  do  actually  prove  of  benefit 
to  crops  and  have  actually  brought  the  New  Jersey  soils  from 
the  condition  of  barren  sands  up  to  a  degree  of  fertility 
which  is  not  equalled  by  the  soils  of  any  other  State  of  the 
Union. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  should  be  conclusive,  but  as  I 
have  time  and  again  published  these  facts,  and  there  still 
remains  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  our  phosphatic  marls,  per- 
haps an  attempt  to  show  hojo  it  happens  may  not  be  out  of 
place. 

Commercial  phosphates  are,  as  a  rule,  applied  to  the  soil 
in  a  soluble  form  but  experiments  by  Thenard  have  shown 
that  when  given  to  the  soil  in  this  form  the  phosphoric  acid 
very  speedily,  (after  the  lapse  of  a  day  or  two  at  most)  goes 
into  insoluble  combinations  with  the  iron,  alumina,  lime,  or 
magnesia  of  the  soil,  and  since  the  plant  contains  a  very 
small  percentage  cither  of  iron  or  alumina  or  lime  pr  magne- 
sia, it  is  certain  that  the  phosphoric  acid  is  not  assimilated 
from  these  insoluble  compounds  until  they  are  decomposed, 
and  this  decomposition  appears,  for  the  most  part  to  be 
effected  through  the  agency  of  the  alkaline  salts  present  in 
the  soil,  and  partly  also,  as  shown  by  the  experiments  and 
observations  of  Liebig,  Ileiden,  Knop,  and  others,  through 
the  solvent  action  of  the  acid  excretions  of  the  plant  roots 
themselves.  The  experiments  show  that  the  phosphoric  acid 
of  commercial  super-phosphates,  after  two  or  three  days  in 
contact  with  the  soil,  is  in  quite  as  insoluble  a  form  as  the 
phosphoric  acid  of  our  marls.  If  the  plant  is  able  to  assimi- 
late the  phosphoric  acid  from  the  first,  it  is  certainly  possible 
for  it  to  do  so  from  the  second. 

In  the  notice  of  Alabama  phosphates  in  the  report  on  the 
Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States  for  1886,  Dr.  Day 
writes  as  follows :  "Since  the  announcement  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  phosphates  in  1884,  it  is  remarkable  that  very 
little  has  been  done  towards  utilizing  these  deposits.  The 
chief  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  the  reluctancy  to  invest 
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capital  in  an  industry  which  can  only  turn  out  a  product  to  be 
consumed  locally.  These  phosphates  and  marls  are,  however, 
extremely  valuable  and  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  used  in  much  larger  quantities  than  in 
the  prosperous  state  of  New  Jersey,  where  of  marls  alone  at 
least  800,000  tons  by  no  means  so  rich  in  phosphoric  acid, 
are  annually  applied  to  the  soil.  The  questionable  opinion 
seems  to  be  prevalent  that  only  such  fertilizers  can  be  used 
to  advantage,  in  which  the  , phosphoric  acid  is  in  a  soluble 
condition.  It  is  true  that  for  quick  benefit,  such  fertilizers 
give  moot  immediate  returns,  but  the  employment  of  ground 
bones  shows  the  benefit  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  use 
of  fertilizers  in  which  the  phosphoric  acid  is  insoluble.  In 
the  phosphate  rock  of  Alabama,  the  percentage  of  phospho- 
ric acid  is  lower  than  in  ordinary  commercial  fertilizers,  and 
it  is  less  soluble,  but  still  the  poorest  of  these  marls  contains 
many  times  the  phosphoric  acid  of  an  ordinary  rich  soil. 
Therefore  the  question  of  ultimate  benefit  is  simply  as  to 
how  many  tons  of  marl  or  phosphate  must  be  applied  per 
acre,  to  add  to  the  soil  as  much  phosphoric  acid  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  quantity  of  commercial  fertilizers  ordinarily 
applied.  A  serious  difficulty  in  selling  the  phosphates  and 
marls  is  offered  by  the  state  laws,  which  rule  out  of  the  mar- 
ket the  only  mineral  substance  which  this  state  possesses." 

2nd.  I  am  aware  that  with  many,  and  very  naturally 
too,  an  opinion  based  upon  general  considerations  has  very 
little  weight,  and  I  therefore  present  the  following  from  the 
experience  of  the  New  Jersey  farmers  in  the  use  of  materials 
similar  to  our. 

The  greensands  of  New  Jersey  have  essentially  the  same 
composition  as  ours,  as  has  been  shown  at  length  in  division 
2  above,  and  here  are  some  statements  taken  from  a  Report 
of  the  New  Jersey  Board  of  Agriculture,  showing  what  a 
complete  revolution  the  use  of  these  marls  has  worked  in 
that  state.  ''The  marl  has  been  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
country  in  which  it  is  found.  It  has  raised  it  from  the  lowest 
stage  of  agricultural  exhaustion  to  a  high  state  of  improve- 
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ment.  Found  in  places  where  no  capital  and  but  very  little 
labor  were  needed  to  get  it,  the  poorest  have  been  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  benefits.  Lands,  which  in  the  old 
style  of  cultivation  had  to  lie  fallow,  by  the  use  of  marl  pro- 
duce heavy  crops  of  clover  and  grow  rich  while  resting. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  land  which  had  been  worn  out  and 
left  in  common,  are  now,  by  the  use  of  this  fertilizer,  yield- 
ing crops  of  the  finest  quality.  Instances  are  pointed  out 
everywhere  in  the  marl  district  of  farms  which,  in  former 
times  would  not  support  a  family,  but  are  now  making  their 
owners  rich  from  their  productiveness.  Bare  sands,  by  the 
application  of  marl,  are  made  to  grow  clover  and  then  crops 
of  corn,  potatoes  and  when.  What  were  supposed  to  be 
pine-barrens,  by  the  use  of  marl,  are  made  into  fruitful 
lands.  The  price  of  land  in  this  region  was  considerably 
below  that  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  forty  years  ago ; 
now  that  the  lands  are  improved,  their  prices  are  higher 
than  those  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  though  even 
there  they  are  higher  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States." 

In  the  winter  of  1876-7,  a  series  of  questions  relating  to 
the  quantity  of  marl  used  per  acre,  the  benefits  resulting 
from  this  use,  the  mode  of  application,  etc.,  was  sent  out  to 
the  farmers  of  New  Jersey,  and  from  the  answers  received, 
detailing  the  results  of  experience,  together  with  the  chemi- 
cal analyses  of  the  marls,  the  following  conclusions  were 
drawn : 

"  1st.  That  the  most  valuable  marls  and  those  which  will 
pay  best  the  cost  of  long  transportation,  are  those  which  con- 
tain the  highest  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid. 

"  2nd.  That  the  most  durable  marls  are  those  contain- 
ing carbonate  of  lime,  the  more  the  better. 

"  3rd.  That  the  potash  in  the  mari  has  but  very  little,  if 
any,  present  value,  it  being  combined  with  silica,  and  so  in- 
soluble. 

"  4th.  That  greensands  containing  but  little  of  either 
phosphoric  acid  or  carbonate  of  lime,  become  active  fertili- 
zers when  composted  with  quick  lime. 
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"5th.  That  marls  which  are  acid  and  burning  from  con^ 
taining  sulphate  of  iron,  can  be  rendered  mild  in  properties 
and  useful  as  fertilizers  by  composting  with  lime. 

"  7lh.  That  crops  particularly  improved  by  it  are  all  for- 
age crops — grass,  clover,  etc. ;  for  these  the  green  marl  may 
be  spread  upon  the  surface  to  the  amount  of  from  one  hun- 
dred to  four  hundred  bushels  per  acre.  The  crop  is  gener- 
ally doubled,  and  in  some  cases  quadrupled,  by  this  applica- 
tion. Other  marls  must  be  used  in  larger  quantities,  but 
will  produce  good  results." 

3rd.  With  this  statement  of  the  chemical  and  physical 
characters  of  our  Alabama  phosphatic  marls,  and  with  the 
record  of  the  experience  of  New  Jersey  farmers  in  the  use 
of  similar  marls,  which  to  say  the  least  are  no  better  than 
ours,  (and  all  the  analyses  show  them  to  be  if  anything  in- 
ferior) can  any  one  doubt  that  our  marls,  it  properly  used, 
will  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  our  farmers  ? 

But  we  are,  fortunately,  not  obliged  to  go  out  of  the  state 
for  data  to  show  that  our  marls  are  of  value. 

Since  their  discovery  in  1884,  four  farmers  residing  indif- 
ferent parts  of  the  state,  have  been  induced  to  make  tliorough 
tests  of  them,  and  since  these  tests  have  been  made  with  all 
the  varieties  of  phosphatic  marl  above  mentioned,  and  upon 
every  variety  of  soil  and  in  four  widely  distant  localities,  I 
think  they  may  be  taken  as  giving  absolute  practical  proof 
of  what  we  may  expect  from  the  use  of  these  marls. 

The  greencands  of  the  Hamburg  belt  have  been  tried  at 
Eutaw  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Anderson,  the  Coatopa  marl  by  Mr.  John 
Wiatt  at  Coatopa,  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Kyser  at  Richmond,  Dallas 
county,  and  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Purifoy  at  Snow  Hill,  in  Wilcox 
county,  and  the  Nanafalia  marls  by  Capt.  W.  H.  Homer  at 
Mobile. 

Mr.  Anderson  writes,  (1886):  "Last  year  my  son  and 
myself  experimented  somewhat  with  the  marl  and  with  good 
results.  You  remember  the  old  field  near  the  bed  of  marl 
was  poor  and  worn  out.  It  took  an  average  of  five  acres  to 
the  bale  of  cotton.  On  one  acre  we  put  nothing  but  the 
marl,  pulverized  as  well  as  we  could  do  it  with  a  good  corn 
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and  cob  crusher.  We  used  about  three  quarters  of  a  ton  on 
that  acre,  and  no  other  fertilizer.  The  result  was  1200  lbs. 
seed  cotton.  On  another  acre  we  used  the  same  amount  of 
marl  and  30  bushels  of  crushed  cotton  seed ;  result  about 
the  same.  On  another  acre  we  used  marl,  stable  manure, 
and  lot  scrapings  with  about  the  same  result.  To  the  poorest 
spot  (about  three  acres)  we  then  applied  the  mail  mixed 
with  coal  and  pine  wood  ashes ;  result  about  600  lbs.  seed 
cotton  to  the  acre.  We  noticed  that  the  marl  did  best  on 
clay  land,  and  that  where  it  was  used  alone  and  freely,  the 
long  dry  spell  did  not  show  its  effect  much. 

We  planted  some  cotton  in  an  old  road,  nothing  but  clay, 
using  the  marl  freely,  and  the  stalks  never  did  shed  the  foli- 
age until  frost.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  results 
and  intend  to  use  the  marl  more  extensively  this  year.  We 
also  used  it  on  Irish  potatoes  with  fine  results  both  as  to 
quantity  and  quality.  Also  tried  it  on  the  sweet  potatoes, 
but  the  result  was  unsatisfactory,  more  vines  than  "taters." 

I  may  remark  in  connection  with  this  extract  that  the  ma- 
terial used  by  Mr.  Anderson  is  not  the  greensand  proper^ 
with  its  high  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  but  has  rather  the 
composition  of  the  matrix  of  the  nodules,  say  lor  2  per 
cent.  The  Hamburg  greensand  itself  has  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  adequately  tested. 

Mr.  John  Wiatt  of  Coatopa,  writes  (1886) :  ',1^  reply  to 
your  enquiry  I  will  say  that  my  experiments  with  the  marl 
have  been  very  satisfactory.  You  will  remember  that  when 
you  were  here  last,  you  suggested  that  I  make  an  experi- 
ment with  the  clay  marl  alone  by  spreading  it  broadcast  upon 
the  land.  I  did  this  last  year,  on  half  an  acre,  applying  at 
the  rate  of  eight  tons  to  the  acre.  Adjoining  this  on  the 
same  quality  of  land  I  used  compost,  about  the  same  quan- 
tity and  with  but  little  better  result  than  from  the  marl 
alone.  I  think  where  nothing  but  the  marl  was  used,  the 
dry  weather  affected  the  land  less  than  where  the  compost 
was  used.  I  notice  that  the  lands  where  the  marl  has  been 
applied  for  the  last  three  years  in  small  quantities  in  com- 
post, are  changing  very  much  in  color,  growing  darker,  and 
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where  formerly  it  baked  badly,  thus  preveuting  a  stand  of 
cotton,  it  is  now  entirely  changed,  having  become  soft  and 
mellow,  and  therefore  more  productive.  The  result  from 
the  ground  rock  is  much  more  marked." 

In  addition  to  this  report  from  Mr.  Wiatt  I  may  say  that 
when  I  visited  his  place  two  years  ago,  there  were  several 
spots  in  his  field  conspicuous  by  the  deep  green  color  of  the 
foliage  of  the  cotton  plants,  and  the  greater  height  of  the 
stalks,  nearly  twice  that  of  the  plants  in  the  rest  of  the 
field.  On  enquiry  I  was  told  that  these  were  the  spots 
where  he  had  first  thrown  the  marl  in  piles  from  which  it 
was  afterwards  distributed  over  the  rest  of  the  field.  In 
spreading  the  marl,  the  rest  of  the  land  receiired  a  good  deal 
less  than  was  left  on  these  spots.  There  could  harJl}'-  be 
given  a  clearer  indication  that  the  marl  had  been  too  spar- 
ingly used  over  the  rest  of  the  field,  for  the  marl  had  not 
been  left  long  enough  in  these  piles  to  have  brought  about 
any  such  result  by  the  shading  of  the  soil  beneath.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  Mr.  Wiatt  took  the  hint  and  more  than 
doubled  the  quantity  of  marl  upon  his  field  the  next  year. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Purifoy,  of  Snow  Hill,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
make  use  of  the  marl,  which,  fortunately,  was  found  very 
convenient  of  access  upon  his  land.  He  has  experimented 
with  it  every  year  since  1884,  and  has  published  at  my  re- 
quest, the  results  of  these  trials  each  year.  At  this  time, 
1886,  he  writes:  ''There  is  one  result  attending  the  use  of 
the  marl  of  which  I  have  not  yet  made  mention,  and  that  is 
that  it  improves  the  physical  condition  of  aluminous  soils, 
rendering  them  more  easily  cultivated ;  the  loose  nature  in- 
duced by  their  application  favors  the  germination  of  the 
seed,  thereby  securing  a  stand  more  readily.  This  condition 
of  the  soil  is  also  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  crop,  in  that 
it  permits  access  of  the  atmospheric  air,  and  brings  about 
the  conditions  necessary  to  reduce  the  elements  of  the  ferti- 
lizer to  the  form  in  which  they  are  best  suited  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  plants.  To  bring  about  these  physical  conditions, 
is  in  my  opinion,  no  less  important  than  to  supply  the  ele- 
ments of  plant  food.     I  have  been  using  these  marls  on  my 
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lands  with  satisfactory  results  each  year  since  their  discovery. 
I  apply  it  in  connection  with  cotton  seed  and  stable  manare. 
Lands  that  had  been  exhausted  and  given  up  to  sedge  and 
briars,  are  now  producing  paying  crops.  Experience  has 
shown  the  economy  of  bringing  up  lands  gradually;  which 
fact  has  induced  me  to  pursue  such  methods  as  will  render 
the  land  perceptibly  more  productive  for  each  succeeding 
crop.  To  this  end  I  have  increased  the  proportion  of  marl 
in  my  compost  heaps  relatively  to  the  other  ingredients. 
The  proportions  as  now  used  are  as  follows :  Marl,  1,500 
^bs.;  stable  manure,  300  lbs.;  cotton  seed,  200  lbs.;  making 
one  ton,  which  I  apply  per  acre.  With  the  lights  now  be- 
fore me,  I  shall  follow  this  plan  in  the  future." 

Mr.  Furifoy's  experiments,  extended  over  a  number  of 
3rears,  go  to  show  that  while  the  plants  grow  off  more  rapidly 
'vrhen  fertilized  with  superphosphates,  they  stand  the  later 
cSronths  better  and  produce  finally  as  good  crops  when 
treated  with  the  phosphatic  greensands. 

Quite  similar  to  Mr.  Purifoy's  is  the  experience  of  Dr. 
Geo.  W.  Kyser,  of  Richmond,  Dallas  Co.,  also  extending 
over  a  number  of  years.  He  has  used  as  fertilizers  not  only 
the  greensand  marl,  but  also  a  ground  up  phosphatic  rock 
occurring  on  his  place.  Dr.  Kyser  made  some  comparative 
tests  which  are  of  interest.  The  commercial  phosphates 
caused  the  cotton  plants  experimented  with  to  grow  off 
much  faster  than  the  ground  rock  and  greensand,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  those  plants  fertilized  with  the  rock  and  green- 
sand stood  the  drought  much  better  and  were  green  and 
flourishing  at  least  three  weeks  after  those  treated  with  the 
commercial  fertilizer  had  turned  red  and  ceased  making. 
I  have  no  report  direct  from  Capt.  Homer,  but  Mr.  D.  W. 

Langdon,  Jr.,  informs  me  that  he  has  for  some  years  been 
using  the  Nanafalia  marl,  with  great  profit  to  himself,  upon 
his  market  gardens  in  Mobile. 

4-    Limitations  to  the  use  of  the  viarls  depending  upon  their 

cost. 

Even   where  a  marl    is  known   to  exert   a  good  effect 
upon  the  growing  crop,  the  cost  of  getting  it  up  and  apply- 
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ing  to  the  lands,  might  easily  be  greater  than  the  benefits 
resulting  from  its  use,  and  this  is  paiticularly  likely  to  be 
the  case  where  the  marl  is  at  a  distance  from  the  crop,  and 
has  to  be  transported  by  rail  or  wagon.  There  is  in  all  these 
marls  a  very  considerable  percentage  of  inert  matter,  which 
very  materially  increases  the  cost  of  transpoitalion. 

We  may  make  a  rough  approximation  of  the  value  of  the 
phosphatic  marls  by  assuming  that  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
the  only  eflfective  ingredient,  and  basing  our  calculations 
upon  that  assumption;  if  in  addition,  the  marls  contain  a 
notable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  so  much  the  better. 

Available  phosphoric  acid  is  estimated  now  to  be  worth 
about  7.5  cents  a  pound,  and  we  shall  certainly  be  on  the 
safe  side' if  we  put  the  value  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  our 
marls  at  5  cents  a  pound.  With  this  valuation  a  marl  with 
1  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  would  contain  20  lbs.  to  the 
ton,  and  be  worth  $1.00  a  ton.  A  marl  containing  2  per 
cent,  would  be  worth  $2.00,  and  so  on. 

With  these  data  it  might  be  easih^  calculated  whether  or 
not  it  would  pay  to  apply  a  marl  to  the  land.  It  would  ob- 
viously not  pay  to  transport  any  of  the  Alabama  marls  long 
distances  by  rail,  with  the  present  high  rates  of  freight;  but 
if  experience  should  show  that  these  marls  were  better  than 
many  of  the  commercial  phosphates,  the  freight  rates  would 
certamly  be  reduced  when  the  amount  of  traffic  would  jus- 
tify it. 

In  looking  over  the'^Reports  of  the  New  Jersey  farmers 
upon  the  cost  of  the  marls  in  that  state,  we  find  that  it 
varies  from  40  or  60  cents  a  ton  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  pits,  to  ^$2.50  where  it  has  to  be  hauled,  say 
10  miles.Ti  The  farmers  find  that  it  pays  even  at  the  last 
named  price,  including  all  the  cost  of  transportation,  spread- 
ing, etc. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  greensands  as  compared  with  sta- 
ble manure,  the  New  Jersey  farmers  vary  in  their  experi- 
ence. Some  consider  it  equal  to  the  barn-yard  manure,  load, 
for  load ;  some  consider  it  better  for  certain  crops,  especially 
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for  grass;  while  others  think  one  load  of  barn-yard  manure 
equal  to  two,  or  even  in  a  few  cases,  to  three  of  the  greei^- 
sand. 

We  shall  certainly  not  be  overestimating  its  value  when 
w^e  consider  our  greensand  to  be  worth  about  half  as  much 
per  ton  or  load,  as  stable  manure,  and  upon  this  assumption 
it  will  be  easy  for  any  person  to  determine  for  himself, 
whether  or  not  it  will  bo  profitable  for  him  to  use  green- 
sand.  All  the  above  estimates  refer  to  the  immediate  re- 
sults to  be  gotten  from  the  use  of  marls,  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  phosphatic  greensands  produce  a 
hi'^ting  improvement  of  the  lands  upon  which  they  are  used, 
and  the  good  eflfects  of  their  use  can  often  be  seen  lor  years 
after  they  have  been  applied  to  the  soil.  This  should  have 
some  weight  in  estimating  their  value. 

In  the  api)lication  of  our  marls,  I  do  not  think  we  can  do 
better  than  to  follow  the  practice  of  the  New  Jersey  farmers, 
who  u^e  their  marl  either  alone,  spreading  it  upon  the  land* 
in  the  fall  and  winter  months,  in  quantity  varying  from  10  to 
60  tons  per  acre,  the  more  the  better.  In  this  form  it  an- 
swers well  for  clover,  grass  and  other  forage  plants.  Or  they 
compost  it  with  e([ual  parts  of  stable  manure,  or  with  stable 
manure  and  quicklime,  in  which  form  it  is  a  good  fertilizer 
for  all  crops  without  exception. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  use  of  the 
marls  that  our  farmers  need  quick  results  and  cannot  afford 
to  build  up  their  lands  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  alone. 

That  this  objection  is  absolutely  without  weight  has  been 
conclusively  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Purifoy,  in 
which  it  was  seen  that  while  the  crops  fertilized  with  acid 
phosphate  grow  off  a  little  more  promptly  at  the  hMjinning 
of  the  season,  those  upon  which  the  marl  was  used  in  proper 
quantity  quite  equalled  the  first  hy  the  eiul  of  the  season,  so 
that  even  upon  the  first  crop  the  marl  proves  of  as  much 
benefit  as  the  commercial  fertilizer,  and  there  can  be  no 
comparison  between  the  two  as  regards  the  permanent  im- 
provement of  the  soil. 

These  farmers  throughout  the  state  upon   whose   lands 
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these  marls  occur,  could  not  possibly  be  losers  by  giving  the 
marls  a  thorough  test  in  the  field,  on  the  contrary  they 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  gainers  thereby.  It  is  to  them  that 
we  must  look  for  the  introduction  of  the  marls  into  the  agri- 
cultural practice  of  Alabama. 
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To  His  Excellency, 

Thomas.  G.  Jones, 

Oovernor  of  A  lalama  : 

D£AR  Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  Bul- 
letin No.  3  of  the  Geological  Sarvey,  a  Preliminary  Report 
ouPart  of  the  Gold  Region  of  Alabama,  by  Dr.  William  B. 
Phillips. 

Very  respectfully, 

EUGENE  A.  SMITH, 

State  Geologist. 

University  of  Alabama,  May  1,  1892. 
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Univ£bsit7  of  Alabama, 
February  20th,  1892. 

Dr.  Eugene  A.  Smith, 

State  Oeologist: 

Dear  Sir  : — I  beg  herewith  to  submit  a  Preliminary  Be- 
port  on  a  part  of  the  Lower  Alabama  Gold  Field  in][the 
counties  of  Chilton,  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  prepared  during 
the  summer  of  1891. 

Very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  B.  PHILLIPS. 
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pf(eface. 


Specific  interest  in  the  Lower  Appalachian  Gold  Field  dates  from 
June,  1540,  when,  according  to  Pickett's  History  of  Alabama,  Vol,  I, 
pp.  10  to  15,  Villabos  and  Silvera,  two  cavaliers  from  Da  Soto's  army, 
(then  encamped  at  Chlaha,  the  site  of  Rome,  Georgia,)  went  with  an 
Indian  guide  in  search  of  gold.  ''About  this  time  a  principal  Indian 
from  Costa,  a  town  below,  informed  De  Soto  that  in  the  mountains  to 
the  north,  at  a  place  called  Chisca,  were  mines  of  copper^  and  of  a 
yellow  metal,  still  finer  and  softer.  Having  seen,  upon  the  Savannah, 
copper  hatchets  supi)osed  to  be  mixed  with  gold,  his  attention  was 
deeply  aroused  upon  the  subject.  Villabos  and  Silvera,  two  fearless 
soldiers,  volunteered  to  exjUore  that  region.  Furnished  with  guides 
by  the  chief  of  Chiaha  they  departed  upon  their  perilous  journey." 
They  seem  to  have  been  gone  some  time  for  they  re- 
turned in  July.  "Three  days  after  this,  Villabos  and  Silvera  returned 
from  Chisca.  They  passed  into  the  mountains,  found  no  gold,  but  a 
country  abounding  with  lofty  hills  and  stupendous  rocks.  Dispirited, 
they  returned  to  a  poor  town,  where  the  inhabitants  gave  them  a 
buffalo  robe,  which  they  sup()osed  once  covered  a  tremendous  animal, 
partaking  of  the  qualities  of  the  ox  and  the  sheep.  According  to 
Garcelasso,  the  mines  which  they  reached  were  of  a  highly  colored 
copper,  and'were  doubtless  situated  in  the  territory  of  the  county  of 
DeKalb." 

This  is  the  earliest  prospecting  trip  for  gold  into  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  of  which  I  can  find  mention,  and,  like  a  great  many  sub- 
sequent trips  of  the  same  nature,  resulted  in  the  finding  of  *'a  country 
abounding  with  lofty  hills  and  stupendous  rock,"  but  devoid  of  gold. 

I)e  Soto,  while  wandering  in  a  somewhat  aimless  manner  about 
the  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  dining  (when  he 
could)  on  dogs  which  were  said  to  be  as  toothsome  as  a  fat  wether, 
had  his  ears  open  for  any  report  of  gold  or  silver.  He  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  founcf  any  gold  and  all  the  silver  obtained  was  secured 
ri  et  arm  in  from  the  hapless  Indians.  Pickett  says  (ut  supra,  p.  91) 
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"The  Creeks  wore  many  ornaments  of  silver.    Crescents  or  gorgets, 

very  massive,  suspended  around  the  neck  by  ribbons,  reposed  upon 

the  breast,  while  the  arms,  fingers,  ha|s,  and  even  sometimes  the 

necks,  had  silver  bands  around  them.''    This  was  in  1777,  and  it  is  not 

stated  whether  oi;  no  they  had  such  ornaments  in  1540.    It  is  not 

likely  that  such  was  the  case.    I  have  in  my  possession  now  a  silver 

crescent  and  a  pair  of  silver  bracelets  obtained  from  some  Indian 

graves  in  Coosa  county,  but  they  are  evidently  of  foreign  origin, 

probably  English. 

Of  the  thousand  and  one  rumors  of  Indian  silver  mines  along  the 

Appalachian  Range,  from  "Winchester  to  Wetumpka,  it  is  not  likely 

that  a  single  one  is  true.    I  have  visited  many  localities  from  which 

the  Indians  were  said  to  have  extracted  silver  and  have  assayed 

samples  of  the  so-called  ore  without  finding  more  than  the  merest 

trace  of  gold  or   silver.    What  the  pre-historic  inhabitants  might 

have  done  is  irrelevant  to  the  question ;  they  did  mine  mica  in  North 

Carolina  and  Alabama  and  they  did  mine  and  treat  copper  ores. 

And  the  Indian,  such  as  roamed  these  forests  150  years  ago,  mined 

and  sold  kaolin,  exporting  it  from  Jamestown.    But  I  have  found  no 

evidence  that  the  Indian  of  1540  or  of  any  other  date,  mined  and 

treated  either  gold  or  si]ver  ores.    Nuggets  of  gold,  picked  up  in  some 

branch,  are  no  proof  of  the  mining  of  ore  or  the  treatment  of  it  when 

mined.    l)e  Soto's  "copper  hatchets,  supposed  to  be  mixed  with 

gold"  are  illustrations  of  a  great  many  other  suppositions,  equally 

baseless  concerning  the  occurrence  and  distribution  of  the  precious 

metals. 
I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  when  gold  was  first  discovered  in 

Alabama,  probably  the  year  1830  will  approximate  the  true  date.  At 
any  rate  we  know  that  shortly  afterwards  the  placer  or  gravel  wash- 
ings became  the  seats  of  an  active  industry  in  the  counties  of  Cle- 
burne, Talladega,  Randolph,  Tallapoosa,  Coosa,  Chilton  and,  perhaps, 
also  in  Clay.  But  of  the  yield  of  gold  there  is  no  record,  or  indeed 
of  anything  in  connection  with  the  matter,  except  that  at  such  and 
such  localities  large  numbers  of  men  were  engaged  in  the  work  and 
that  at  certain  places  it  was  said  to  be  profitable. 

No  report  on  the  subject  has  ever  been  issued  by  the  State  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  scattered  remarks  in  Tuomey's  Report  of 
1858,  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  what  I  sincerely  believe  could  be 
developed  into  one  of  the  most  successful  enterprises  in  the  State- 
gold  mining.    The  present  Geological  Survey  has  acted  wisely  in  de- 
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voting  its  attention  mainly  to  coal  and  iron,  for,  with  the  meagre 
support  afforded  to  it,  little  could  be  done  by  distributing  the  money 
over  the  entire  State. 

It  is  too  small  a  piece  of  butter  to  be  spread  over  a  great  deal  of 
bread.  The  last  Legislature,  however,  added  to  the  means  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  survey  and  the  first  thought  of  the  Director  was  towards 
the  metamorphic  region  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  comprised 
within  the  limits  already  given  and  including  about  3500  square 
miles.* 

For  convenience  of  reference  it  was  decided  to  divide  the  gold 
fields  into  an  Upper  and  Lower  Field  by  a  line  running  due  east  and 
west  along  the  northern  boundary  of  Chilton,  Coosa,  Tallapoosa  and 
Chambers.  To  that  part  of  the  Field  lying  south  of  this  line  the 
name  "Lower  Alabama  Gold  Belt'*  was  given,  and  it  thus  comprises 
the  counties  of  Coosa,  Tallapoosa  and  Chambers  and  part  of  Chilton 
and  contains  about  1700  square  miles.  '  To  that  part  of  the  Field 
lying  north  of  this  line  the  name  "Upper  Alabama  Gold  Belt"  was 
given.  It  thus  comprises  tlie  counties  of  Cleburne,  Clay  and  Ran- 
dolph and  part  of  Talladega,  and  contains  about  1800  square  miles. 
It  was  further  decided  to  spend  three  months  in  each  Belt.  The 
w^ork  on  the  Lower  Belt  was  progressing  very  well  when  I  received 
word  that  my  wife  was  very  ill  at  home.  This  necessitated  my  pres- 
ence there  and  I  suspended  the  examination  about  the  middle  of 
August,  1891,  after  one  months  work,  and  was  unable  to  resume  it 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  This  report  is  therefore  incom- 
plete even  as  regards  the  Lower  Belt  and  is  to  be  considered  merely 
as  a  preliminary  report.  It  was  thought  best  to  publish  it  in  its 
present  shape  instead  of  waiting  another  year  for  its  completion  and 
to  incorporate  some  additional  information  concerning  this  Belt  with 
the  report  on  the  Upper  Belt,  to  be  published  in  1893,  if  not  sooner. 

Some  photographs  of  very  interesting  localities  in  Chilton  and 
Coosa  counties  were  taken,  but,  most  unfortunately,  the  box  con- 
taining the  plates  was  broken  in  transit  and  the  plates  were  lost. 
They  represented  views  at  the  Kippatoe  Mine,  Alum  Bluff  and  the 
neighborhood  of  Higgins  Ferry  across  the  Coosa  Kiver. 

It  is  hoped  to  embellish  the  next  report  with  numerous  photo- 

,  graphs  of  the  principal  gold  bearing  localities  of  both  belts,  and 

especially  of  Hog  Mt,  the  Ulrich  and  Jones  Pits,  Silver  Hill,  Gregory 


The  total  art-a  of  the  crystalline  rocks  is  4425  ><q.  miles.    E.  A.  Smith,  Agric.  K«?p.  l**Sl-2. 
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Hill,  Blue  Hill,  the  Devil's  Backl>one  and  other  places  belonging  to 
the  Ijower  Belt. 

I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  Prof.  John  M.  Francis,  of  the 
University  of  Alabama,  for  much  valuable  assistance  in  the  assaying 
of  the  samples;  to  Mr.  E.  E.  Newton,  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
Scientific  Department  of  the  University  for  aid  in  the  field  as  volun- 
teer assistant ;  to  Major  Jno.  L.  Harrell  for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of 
his  company  through  many  parts  of  Chilton  county ;  and  to  Col.  B. 
L.  Dean  for  many  kindnesses  in  Tallapoosa  county.    - 

WILLIAM  B.  THILLIPS. 
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THE  GOLD  FIELDS  OF  ALABAMA. 

General  Description. 

The  Gold  Fields  of  Alabama  extend  in  part  or  wholly  over 
the  counties  of  Cleburne,  Talladega,  Kandolph,  Clay,  Talla- 
poosa, Chambers,  Coosa,  Elmore  and  Chilton.  The  occur- 
rence of  the  Gold  is  therefore  confined  to  that  portion  of  the 
State  in  which  extensive  areas  of  the  crystalline  rocks  ap- 
pear. It  is  not  the  purpose  of  thi»  report  to  consider  whether 
these  rocks  belong  to  the  Archrean  or  to  the  Lower  Silurian, 
whether  they  are  orignal  primitive  rocks  or  the  products  of 
a  more  or  less  complete  metamorphism.  Probably  the 
western  edge  of  the  Field  is  of  Silurian  Age,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  inner  portion  and  especially  the  Eastern  part 
are  of  older  date.  One  might  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  the 
rocks  in  the  central  and  western  part  of  North  Carolina,  and 
in  the  Northwestern  parts  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  are 
of  Archaean  Age,  then  these  rocks  are,  for  there  is  the  closest 
relationship  between  them,  both  from  a  stratigraphic  and 
petrographic  point  of  view.  The  Gold  bearing  rocks  of 
Alabama  are  of  the  same  age  as  the  gold  bearing  rocks  of 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  whatever  this 
may  be.  The  occurrence  of  large  deposits  of  graphite  might 
lead  one  to  classify  them  as  of  a  period  when  there  was  at 
least  plant  life  on  the  earth,  but,  on  the  contrary  the  entire 
absence  of  fossils  and  other  evidences  of  life,  if  we  except 
graphite,  would  incline  one  to  project  their  age  beyond  that 
of  the  Silurian.  A  long  and  careful  examination  of  the  dis- 
trict with  especial  reference  to  the  stratigraphical  relations 
of  these  rocks  towards  the  Silurian  rocks  of  the  western  edge 
and  towards  each  other  would  have  to  precede  a  positive 
opinion. 
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The  productive  portion  of  the  field  is  comprised  within 
the  following  limits  :  From  Calera,  on  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railway,  thirty  miles  south  of  Birmingham,  draw 
a  line  in  a  north  easterly  direction  to  Tallapoosa,  Georgia, 
on  the  Georgia  Pacific  Railway.  From  the  same  point  draw 
a  line  in  a  south  easterly  direction  to  Columbus,  Georgia. 
We  have  thus,  roughly  speaking,  an  equilateral  triangle  of 
ninety  miles  on  the  side  and  the  area  will  be  about  3,500 
square  miles.  I  have  used  the  expression  "productive  area'^ 
to  imply  that  portion  of  the  State  in  which  gold  mining  has 
at  some  time  or  other  been  carried  on  with  success.  It  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  meaning  that  gold  mining  is  now  prose- 
cuted within  this  area  on  an  extensive  scale,  for  such  is  not 
the  case. 

Within  this  area  of  3,500  square  miles  the  metamorphic 
and  primitive  rocks  find  their  greatest  development  and 
form  the  south  western  terminatiqjh  of  the  great  Alleghany 
Range,  or,  as  it  should  perhaps  be  termed,  the  Appalachian 
Range. 

The  country  rocks  are  for  the  most  part  crystalline  schists 
and  slates,  talcose,  micaceous,  and  graphitic,  deeply  buried 
on  the  south  western  edge  beneath  the  clays  of  the  Tusca- 
loosa Formation  (Cretaceous)  but  outcropping  with  ever  in- 
creariug  boldness  towards  the  east  until  in  Coosa  county,  and 
farther  east  they  appear  with  a  very  coarse  granite  in  con- 
siderable hills  and  blufifs.  The  first  appearance  of  the  granite 
is  in  Coosa  county  near  the  town  of  Rockford;  from  this 
point  to  the  east  it  occurs  with  marked  frequency  inter- 
stratified  with  graphitic  schists  and  slates  and  imparting  ta 
the  landscape  quite  a  bold  and  rugged  appearance. 


^ 
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The  most  westerly  exposure  of  the  crystalline  schists 
which  I  was  able  to  observe  is  near  Honeycutt's  Mill  in  the 
western  part  of  Chilton  county,  Sec.  17,  T.  22,  R.  13,  E,  13 
miles  from  Clan  ton,  on  Mulberry  creek.  At  this  place  the 
creek  has  cut  its  way  down  through  the  overlying  clays  of 
the  Tuscaloosa  Formation  and  the  underlying  rock  is  well 
exposed.  It  is  a  greenish  and  bluish  green  slate,  in  places 
quite  hard  and  crystalline.  It  strikes  in  a  general  north 
east  course  (N.  75E.  near  the  mill)  and  dips  15  to  20  degrees 
south  east.  The  bed  of  the  creek  is  125  feet  below  the 
general  level  of  the  country.  In  places  the  slate  is  soft  and 
rotten,  breaks  down  readily  and  gives  a  stiff  reddish  soil.* 
It  frequently  carries  small  veins  of  quartz,  from  one-half  an 
inch  to  eight  inches  in  thickness  running  parallel  to  the 
slate:  It  would  appear  that  many  of  these  quartz  seams 
formerly  carried  pyrite,  for  there  are  evident  traces  of  this 
mineral  still  to  be  found,  with  now  and  then  a  fairly  good 
piece  but  partially  decomposed.  As  a  rule,  however,'  the 
pyrite  has  disappeared,  the  quartz  is  cellular  and,  for  the 
most  part,  barren,  showing  neither  gold  nor  pyrite.  It  is 
noticeable  that  wherever  the  slate  carries  quartz  it  is  harder 
and  more  crystalline  than  when  the  quartz  is  absent. 

Placer  mining  has  been  carried  on  along  this  creek  in  a 
very  small  way  lor  the  last  fifty  years,  beginning  about  two 
miles  below  the  mill  and  extending  about  eight  miles  up 
the  creek. 

Along  the  little  branches  thiit  make  into  the  creek  I 
panned  thirty  pans,  finding  gold  in  twenty-five  and  failing 

♦Limonite   (brown   iron  ore)   occurs  on  the  waters  of  Mulberry  creek 
above  Honeycutt's,  in  considerable  masses. 
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to  find  it  in  five.  The  gold  is  held  in  a  mottled  red  and 
white  clay,  sandy  and  carrying  angular  fragments  of  quartz. 
This  clay  is  underlaid  by  a  stiflF  white  clay  devoid  of  gold. 
It  is  exposed  in  the  bottom  of  the  branches  and  is  overlaid 
by  from  4  to  6  feet  of  soil  and  reddish  clay,  free  of  gold.  In 
every  pan  there  was  left  at  the  last  a  heavy  black  sand, 
sprinkled  with  minute  fragments  of  garnets  and  clear  quartz. 
The  thickness  of  the  gold  bearing  stratum  is  from  one  ta 
two  feet. 

The  origin  of  the  gold  here  is  to  be  sought  in  the  thin 
seams  of  quartz  (formerly  pyritous)  between  the  layers  of 
slate.     The  gold  content  of  the  pyritous  quartz  has  been 
distributed  in  the  clays  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  slates. 

I  remark  here 

1.  No  gold  has  been  found  in  the  soft  slates  which  are 
free  of  gravel. 

2.  The  quartz  seams  themselves  show  free  gold  in  the 
pan  now  and  then. 

3.  The  clays  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
slates  are  of  two  sorts,  a  soft  smooth  clay  with  no  gravel  and 
no  gold,  and  a  sandy,  gravelly  clay  with  many  angular  pieces 
of  quartz  and  half  decomposed  pyrite,  carrying  free  gold. 

4.  The  unfailing  association  of  the  gold  with  black  iron 
sand  and  quartz,  with  occasional  fragments  of  pyrite,  points 
to  the  pyritous  quartz  seams  as  the  origin  of  the  gold. 

Although  gold  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  little  branch 
running  into  Mulberry  Creek,  in  the  vicinity  of  Iloneycutt's 
mill,  yet  I  do  not  think  that  it  occurs  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  warrant  any  further  investigation.  The  gravel  in  which 
it  is  found  is  not  continuous  nor  is  it  rich  enough  at  any 
place  that  was  examined  for  it,  to  be  considered  more  than 
an  interesting  distribution  of  the  metal.  This  is  the  most 
western  point  at  which  gold  has  been  found  in  situ,  and  its 
association  with  quartz  and  pyrite  is  but  another  proof  of 
the  close  companionship  of  these  minerals  in  the  Southern 
gold  fields. 
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Between  Honeycutt's  Mill  and  Clanton\  I  observed  no  ex- 
posure of  the  underlying  rocks ;  they  are  doubtless  overlaid 
by  the  Tuscaloosa  clays  which  extend  in  an  unbroken  sheet 
across  the  State  from  Tuscaloosa  to  the  south-east,  obscur- 
ing the  crystalline  rocks  entirely  except  where  some  stream 
has  cut  its  way  through. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railway 
the  crystalline  rocks  are  but  seldom  seen,  as  I  went  carefully 
over  that  part  of  Chilton  County  almost  to  the  Autauga 
line  without  seeing  any  sign  of  them  at  all.  None  of  the 
wells  dug  in  that  part  of  the  county  have  penetrated  to  the 
old  rocks,  although  some  of  them  have  been  sunk  through 
forty  and  fifty  feet  of  soil  and  clay.  The  Tuscaloosa  clays 
must  be  more  than  one  hundred  feet  in  thickness  in  this 
part  of  the  State,  in  certain  localities  doubtless  nearer  two 
hundred  feet  than  one  hundred.  No  gold  is  to  be  found  in 
that  part  of  Chilton  County  below  Clanton  and  on  the  west 
of  the  L.  &  N.  R'y?  which  demands  a  more  detailed  examina- 
tion. Near  Verbena,  a  station  on  the  Railway  below  Clan- 
ton,  some  prospecting  for  gold  was  carried  on  many  years 
ago,  but  no  evidence  could  be  found  that  it  was  profitable  or 
even  encouraging.  Some  isolated  placer  washings  may  still 
be  heard  of  but  I  do  not  think  that  we  need  pause  to  con- 
sider them.  This  part  of  the  county  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  gold  district,  for,  it  is  not  until  we  reach  the  old  Rip- 
patoe  Mines  near  the  Coosa  River  that  we  come  upon  any 
sound  basis  for  even  a  preliminary  testing. 

About  one-half  a  mile  north  from  Verbena,  at  the  old 
Floyd  Mil),  there  is  a  fine  out  crop  of  micaceous  hornblende 
schist,  tough  and  well  crystallized.  It  strikes  N.  60°  E. 
and  dips  15  degrees  S.  £.  It  is  found  also  on  the  west  side 
of  the  L.  and  N.  R'y  one  mile  S.  W.  of  Verbena  and  there 
disappears  beneath  the  clays. 

WILLIAM  Howard's. 

In  the  S.  W.  i  of  Sec.  29,  T.  21,  R.  16  E.,  Chilton  County, 

at  Wm.  Howard's,  there  is  a  good  exposure  of  quartz  inter- 
etratified  with  clay  slate.     It  is  of  the  sugary  variety,  very 
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white  and  granular.  A  sample  taken  from  a  vein  of  eight 
inches  thickness  at  Howard's  gate  gave  in  gold  $6.20.  A 
vein  of  similar  appearance,  however,  at  Tom  Howard's  in 
Sec.  29,  T.  21,  R.  16  E.,  gave  only  $2.06  per  ton. 

ROCKY    CREEK. 

On  Rocky  Creek,  in  Sec.  30,  T.  21,  R.  16  E.,  Chilton 
county,  two  miles  east  of  Verbena,  extensive  washings  for 
gold  have  been  carried  on  in  the  gravel.  Heavy  ledges  of  a 
dark,  fine  grained  hornblende  schist,  carrying  biotite,  cross 
the  creek,  bearing  N.  15°  E.  and  dipping  20  degrees  to  the 
S.  E.  These  schists  enclose  bands  of  quartz,  in  places  some- 
what pyritous,  which  are  rarely  of  greater  thickness  than  a 
few  inches.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  quartz  seams 
the  schists  are  harder  and  more  crystalline.  The  gold 
gravel  underlies  the  soil  at  depths  varying  from  3  to  6  feet 
and  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  creek  for  about  one  hun- 
dred yards.  It  is  rarely  more  than  twelve  inches  in  thick- 
ness and  is  composed  of  rounded^  peices  of  reddish  quartz 
from  one-half  inch  diameter  to  six  inches.  The  pay  gravel 
lies  on  a  greenish  clay  slate.  Rocky  Creek  runs  in  a  gen- 
eral N.  E.  course  and  the  quartz  seems  bear  in  the  same 
direction.  The  shifting  of  the  creek  bed  from  side  to  side 
has  doubtless  distributed  the  gold  gravel  over  the  area 
mentioned. 

William  Howard,  an  experienced  gravel  washer  of  the 
vicinity,  told  me  that  in  about  ten  weeks  he  himself  had 
obtained  $200  worth  of  gold  along  Rocky  Creek;  in  one  day 
securing  $19,  The  only  apparatus  used  was  the  pick  and 
pan.  This  was  twenty  years  ago.  Per  contra,  he  says  that 
a  few  years  ago  a  stray  miner  worked  there  two  months  and 
got  only  $60. 

Rocky  Creek  would  not  afford  suflBcient  water  for  exten- 
sive operations,  and,  besides  the  pay  gravel  appears  to  have 
been  pretty  well  worked  over.  A  considerable  amount  of 
work  has  been  done  along  the  Creek  from  first  to  last,  but 
none  within  the  last  twenty  years.     Most  of  the  work  was 
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done  before  1860,  when  through  this  part  of  the  State  there 
was  much  interest  shown  in  gold  mines  and  especially  in 
placer  mines.  I  saw  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  work- 
able seam  of  quartz  on  Rocky  Creek  near  the  old  workings. 
At  Howard's  there  is  a  better  prospect  for  quartz  mining 
than  on  Rocky  Creek,  for  the  existence  of  gold  bearing 
sugary  quartz  at  Wm.  Howard's  is  an  encouraging  sign.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  Rocky  Creek  will  afford  pay 
gravel  in  sufScient  amount  and  of  sufficient  richness  to  war- 
rant any  extensive  investigations.  Doubtless  a  considerable 
amount  of  gold  was  obtained  along  the  jreek  fifty  years  ago 
with  the  simple  appliances  then  in  use,  such  as  the  pan, 
cradle,  and  Long  Tom.  The  best  of  it  has,  however,  been 
thoroughly  worked  so  that  it  is  now  difficult  to  find  a  place 
from  which  good  panning  can  be  had. 

TUE   RIPPATOE   MINE. 

This  famous  property  is  situated  in  Sec.  17,  T.  21,  R.  16 
E.,  Chilton  C(«unty.  It  was  extensively  worked  prior  to 
1860,  work  having  been  begun  here  as  early  as  1835  and 
continued  with  but  little  interruption  for  twenty-five  years. 
By  far  the  greater  amount  of  placer  mining  carried  on  west 
of  the  Coosa  River  has  been  done  at  this  place. 

The  gravel  lies  on  both  sides  of  Blue  Creek  and  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  Rocky  Creek  gravel.  For  a  mile  up  the 
creek  from  Jas.  Mims^s,  on  both  sides,  there  are  innumera- 
ble old  pits,  trenches  and  ditches.  These  are  now  so  fallen 
in  that  I  had  to  sink  two  new  pits  in  order  to  examine  the 
gravel  at  all.  Following  is  a  vertieal  section  of  a  pit  in  the 
bottom  of  which  we  came  upon  a  layer  of  auriferous  gravel, 
very  poor  but  of  the  same  character  as  the  richer  gravel,  as 
I  was  informed  by  Wm.  Howard : 
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Vertical  Section  to  Gravely  Rippatoe  Mines, 


Soil  and  Sandy  Clay,  2  ft 


Soft  reddish  clay,  inclining  to 
bluish  green  at  bottom,  3  il. 


Stiff,  bluish  clay,  a  soi4W  pipe 
clav,  3  ft. 


Gold  gravel,  1  foot. 


^9ft. 


The  gravel  is  imbedded  in  a  reddish  clay,  at  times  some- 
what indurated,  but  generally  of  a  loosely  compacted  nature, 
yielding  readily  to  the  pick  9nd  shovel.  From  Wm.  Howard 
and  others  who  worked  at  these  diggings  I  ascertained  that 
the  gravel  was  generally  not  less  than  six  feet  beneath  the 
surface,  varying  from  this  depth  to  eight  and  even  nine  feet! 
As  the  deposit  neared  the  adjacent  hills  the  gold  became 
scarcer  and  the  gravel  thinner  and  at  greater  depth. 

A  great  deal  of  the  gold  obtained  was  found  in  the  run  of 
the  creek,  caught  against  upturned  edges  of  the  slate. 
Several  pieces  of  gold  valued  at  $1,  $5,  one  valued  at  $20 
and  one  at  $70  were  found  at  these  diggings.  It  is  impossi- 
ble at  this  time  to  give  any  reliable  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  gold  obtained  at  the  Rippatoe.  An  approximate  state- 
ment could  be  given  if  it  were  known  what  the  average 
yield  of  gold  per  bushel  of  gravel  was,  for  it  could  be  calcu- 
lated how  much  gravel  was  removed.     But  there  are  no 
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statistics  and  no  reliable  sources  of  information.  The  prop- 
erty was  not  worked  by  a  regularly  organized  company,  the 
different  gangs  of  men  were  associated  together  for  the 
more  economical  treatment  of  the  gravel,  they  kept  no  per- 
manent accounts,  disbanding  when  they  pleased  and  each 
going  its  own  way  without  regard  to  the  others.  From  first 
to  last,  however,  there  must  have  been  a  large  amount  of 
gold  removed.  The  extent  of  the  old  workings  prox^s  that, 
for  m  those  days  when  the  miners  did  not  find  pay  gravel 
they  quit  and  went  to  some  other  place.  It  was  not  the 
custom  to  spend  either  time  or  money  in  prospecting  on 
Buch  an  elaborate  scale.  There  was  enough  water  in  the 
creek  for  their  purposes,  although  not  enough  for  a  large 
business,  and  they  kept  at  work  in  a  small  way  for  many 
years,  accomplishing  in  the  twenty-five  years  an  astonishing 
amount.  When  the  California  gold  fever  came  upon  the 
country  most  of  these  miners  were  attacked  by  it  and  started 
for  that  Eldorado  forthwith,  and  there  has  been  no  gold 
washing  in  this  vicinity  worthy  of  mention  since  1855. 

Only  one  placer  mining  company  is  now  at  work  in  the 
State,  the  Arbacoochee,  in  Cleburne  Co.  I  have  not  visited 
the  place,  but  understand  that  of  late  a  better  gravel  has 
been  found  and  that  the  operators  are  hopeful  of  good  profits. 
Cleburne  County  belongs  to  the  Upper  Gold  Belt  and  I  have 
not  yet  visited  that  part  of  the  State,  and  can  not  therefore 
speak  of  my  own  personal  observation.  But  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  old  placer  mines  of  the  Lower  Belt,  lower  Chilton, 
Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  Counties,  I  do  not  think  that  any  re- 
vival of  the  industry  is  likely  to  take  place.  The  best  gravel 
has  been  worked  over  as  with  a  comb  and  nothing  remains 
now  that  would  attract  capital,  for  it  requires  a  large  amount 
of  money  to  operate  such  washings  on  a  profitable  scale. 

At  the  Rippatoe  the  gold  was  derived  from  the  small 
quartz  veins  \ying  between  and  in  micaceous  hornblende 
schists  and  clay  slates.  The  creek  has  cut  its  way  down 
through  the  schists  and  slates,  undermining  the  quartz  seams 
and  distributing  the  resulting  gravel  along  its  course.  The 
average  width  of  the  valley  along  which  the  gravel  is  found 
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is  less  than  two  hundred  yards,  in  linear  extent  three  quar- 
ters  of  a  mile.  The  relation  of  the  gold  gravel  to  the  coun- 
try rocks  appears  to  be  as  follows : 

The  schists  themselves  are  pyritous  and  also  enclose  small 
seams  of  pyritous  quartz.  They  lie  to  the  Eastward  of  the 
clay  slates!  The  slates  are  softer  and  more  easily  broken 
down  by  atmospheric  agencies  and  by  running  water.  The 
schists,  overlying  the  slates,  are  in  this  way  undermined  and 
finally  give  down  more  or  less,  and  allow  their  quartz  seams 
to  be  distributed  as  gravel  along  the  bed  of  the  creek.  This 
result  is  accelerated  by  the  occurrence  of  thin  seams  of 
pyrite  between  the  quartz  and  the  schists.  In  places  the 
schists  are  so  impregnated  with  pyrite  that  it  can  be  seen 
plainly  with  the  naked  eye.  In  other  places  they  present 
the  appearance  of  a  true  gossan.  On  panning  there  is  always 
left  in  the  pan  a  mixture  of  black  iron  sand  with  small  frag- 
ments of  clear  quartz,  garnets  and  pyrite  more  or  less  de- 
composed. 

The  tendency  of  the  clay  slates  in  this  part  of  the  county 
to  present  the  appearance  of  a  gossan  is  shown  on  quite  a 
large  scale  on  the  road  from  Verbena  to  Higgins'  Ferry  about 
one  and  one- quarter  miles  from  the  Rippatoe  Mines.  At 
this  place  a  large  seam  of  brown  iron  ore  crosses  the  road 
and  can  be  traced  for  several  miles  in  a  N.  E.  and  S.  W. 
direction.  Some  samples  of  the  ore  are  very  good  and  the 
outcrop  is  bold.  There  may  be  enough  of  this  ore  above 
water  level  to  justify  a  development  shaft  or  drift;  it  would 
appear  that  is  is  derived  from  the  infiltration  of  ferruginous 
waters  obtaining  their  iron  from  the  oxidation  of  pyrite.  I 
observed  numerous  cavities  of  pyrite  crystals  in  the  accom- 
panying quartz.  Several  years  ago  the  Sloss  Iron  and  Steel 
Co.  of  Birmingham  opened  a  deposit  of  this  ore  lying  four 
miles  north  of  this  place,  but  abandoned  the  undertaking 
after  going  to  considerable  expense  in  the  construction  of  a 
branch  road  from  the  L.  and  N.  Ry.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  the  lower  part  of  the  deposit  near  Rippatoe  is  of  better 
quality  and  in  greater  quantity. 
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On  the  land  of  James  Mims  in  Seo.  16  is  to  be  seen  the 
same  kind  of  grarel  accompanied  by  the  same  ferruginous 
slates  as  appear  on  the  Rippatoe  property.  Here  also  the 
gold  gravel  has  been  thoroughly  worked  over,  and  although  ^ 
a  considerable  amount  of  gold  was  obtained  prior  to  1860, 
nothing  of  consequence  has  been  done  since.  I  sampled  a 
small  seam  of  sugary  quartz  on  the  Rippatoe  place  near 
Tiernan's  house  below  James  Mims'  and  found  it  to  contain, 
in  gold,  $2.06  per  ton.  The  gravel  washings  at  the  Rippatoe 
have  been  practically  exhausted,  but  it  is  probable  that  by 
careful  investigation  workable  quartz  could  be  found.  The 
owners  of  the  land  should  have  it  examined  with  this  pur- 
pose, and  I  would  recommend  that  they  examine  especially 
the  western  part  of  the  property  towards  the  upper  waters 
of  Blue  Creek,  for  as  one  approaches  the  Coosa  River  the 
Bchists  become  much  coarser  and  the  dip  rises.  I  observed 
neither  gneiss  nor  granite  on  the  west  side  of  Coosa  River 
in  this  part  of  Chilton  County,  but  it  is  quite  noticeable  that 
the  granitic  and  gneissic  soils  begin  to  appear  in  Sec.  15, 
T.  22,  R.  16  E.  In  this  section  also  on  the  land  of  Jackson 
Jtfims  numerous  pieces  of  magnetic  iron  ore  have  been  picked 
up  on  the  surface.  Mr.  Mims  has  prospected  for  the  vein 
'With  drift  and  shaft,  but  has  not  yet  come  upon  it.  The 
magnetite  is  associated  with  a  coarse  hornblende  schist  car- 
rying mica  and  garnets.  No  gold  has  been  found  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  nor  in  fact  has  gold  been  found  on  Blue  Creek 
below  the  Rippatoe  place. 

Between  the  Rippatoe  and  Higgins'  Ferry,  about  one  half 
mile  from  the  ferry  gate,  there  crosses  the  road  a  seam  of 
iron  ore  partly  limonitic  and  partly  of  higher  oxidation.  It 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  pyrite 
and  the  infiltration  of  iron-holding  waters.  The  remains  of 
pyrite  crystals* are  to  be  seen  in  the  associated  quartz.  The 
seam  can  be  traced  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  but  does  not 
show  any  reliable  indication  of  increased  richness.  A  similar 
ore  is  to  be  found  in  Coosa  County  also  as  in  Sec.  31,  T.  23, 
R.  20  E.  and  in  Sec.  1,  T.  22,  R.  19,  and  in  Sec.  6,  T.  23, 
R.  1^,  where  it  is  partly  converted  into  magnetite. 
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It  is  not  likely  that  extensive  deposits  of  good  ore  will  be 
found  where  the  evidences  of  the  recent  oxidation  of  pyrite 
are  so  numerous  and  so  unmistakable.  The  limonites  of  S. 
E.  Chilton  and  the  middle  and  Southern  Coosa  are  compara- 
tively of  recent  origin.  The  rocks  in  which  they  occur  are 
clay  slates  and  micaceous  graphitic  schists  more  or  less  im- 
pregnated with  pyrite.  The  rocks  themselves  may  be,  and 
doubtless  are,  of  the  Archaean  Age,  but  the  iron  ore  is  of 
far  more  recent  production,  resulting,  as  it  has,  from  the 
atmospheric  decomposition  of  pre-existing  beds  and  stringers 
of  sulphuret  of  iron.  Where  the  original  amount  of  pyrite 
was  very  great  or  where  local  causes  have  led  to  a  concen- 
tration of  the  iron  these  secondary  ores  are  of  value,  but  I 
can  not  speak  hopefully  of  these  ores.  They  do  not  seem 
to  me  to  exist  in  sufScient  quantity  for  commercial  purposes. 
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COOSA  COUNTY. 


ALU3I   BLUFF. 


The  name  Alum  Bluff  is  given  to  a  bold  mass  of  micace- 
ous schist  and  quartz  rising  to  the  height  of  250  feet  above 
Hatchet  Creek,  near  its  mouth,  in  Sec.  35,  T.  22,  R.  16  E., 
Coosa  county.  The  schists  are  in  places  impregnated  with 
the  sulphates  of  iron  and  aluminum  arising  from  the  action 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  pyrite. 
The  so-called  Alum  forms  a  white  incrustation  on  the  surface 
of  the  bluff,  and  after  a  long  drouth  can  be  scraped  up  by 
the  handful.  It  occurs  most  plentifully  near  the  top  of  the 
bluff  opposite  a  large  pine  tree  standing  some  200  feet  above 
the  creek.  At  this  place  there  appears  a  heavy  seam  of 
bluish  crystalline  quartz  carrying  decomposed  pyrite.  It  is 
eight  feet  in  width,  strikes  N.  30  deg.  E.  and  dips  also  with 
the  schist  S.  E.  40  degrees.  A  sample  gave  to  Lagerfelt 
and  Mills,  Birmingham,  Gold  0.60  ounce  per  ton,  silver, 
trace  and  was  therefore  worth  $15.40  per  ton.  A  sample  of 
the  walling  next  the  quartz  gave  in  gold,  0.35  ounce  and 
silver  0.10  ounce  per  ton  and  was  therefore  worth  $7.33 
per  ton. 

The  quartz  is  somewhat  cellular  and  the  sulphurets  for 
the  most  part  pretty  well  decomposed.  This  is  probably  a 
true  vein  and  is  well  worth  further  examination.  I  did  not 
observe  it  elsewhere  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  as  it  lies  in 
such  a  position  as  to  be  easily  covered  by  the  decomposing 
schists.  The  seam  could  be  easily  mined,  as  it  stands  well 
above  Hatchet  Creek  and  the  upper  two  hundred  feet  of 
workings  would  be  self  draining.  I  was  unable  to  ascertain 
the  owner  of  the  property,  although  I  made  diligent  inquiry 
of  well  informed  persons. 
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GOLD  MINE  RIDGE. 

Sees.  1  and  2,  T.  21,  R.  16  £.,  Coosa  Co. 

Van  Zandt  and  Smith  prospected  for  copper  and  gold  on 
this  ridge  in  1855,  and  Col.  George  and  Jas.  L.  Tait  for  copper 
and  graphite  in  1872  and  1873. 

The  ore  is  quartz  held  in  a  micaceous  schist  and  carries 
graphite  and  pyrite.  I  secured  a  sample  from  a  four  foot 
seam  and  it  gave  to  Lagerfelt  and  Mills,  gold  0.15  ounce 
and  silver  0.25  ounce  per  ton  and  was  therefore  worth  $3.35 
per  ton.  A  considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  done 
here,  but  all  of  the  old  pits,  trenches,  &c.,  have  fallen  in 
and  nothing  can  be  seen  of  the  seam  underground.  I  saw 
no  evidences  of  the  existence  of  copper  in  paying  quantities, 
and  the  ore  is  too  poor  in  gold  to  work  for  this  metal  under 
present  conditions. 

FLINT   HILL. 

Sec.  17,  T.  22,  R.  16  E.,  Coosa  Co. 

Heavy  seams  of  crystalline  quartz  occur  here  in  talcose 
schist.  Of  four  samples  taken  only  one  showed  more  than 
a  trace  of  gold  and  this  one  contained  $4.13  per  ton. 

Flint  Hill  is  about  two  miles  above  Wm.  Hardy's  Mill  on 
WeogufTka  Creek.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  coming  towards 
Hardy's  Mill  there  is  found  a  heavy  ledge  of  talco-micaceous 
schist  carrying  graphite  and  pyrite.  These  two  minerals  are 
so  closely  associated  in  the  same  rock  as  to  give  it  a  very 
odd  appearance.  Upon  fire  assay,  however,  I  found  no 
more  than  a  trace  of  gold  and  silver. 

In  this  part  of  the  county  many  people  have  sought  for  a 
valuable  silver  mine  said  to  have  been  worked  by  the  In- 
dians, but  concealed  by  them,  so  that  no  one  can  find  it. 
According  to  current  opinion,  the  mine  is  extremely  rich, 
having  furnished  the  Indians  with  untold  wealth  for  genera- 
tions. When  they  left  the  county,  some  sixty  years  ago^ 
they  sealed  up  the  entrance  to  the  mine  with  heavy  rocks 
and  then  obliterated  all  traces  of  the  approaches  to  it.  This 
was  very  unkind,  for  they  had  no  reasonable  expectation  of 
returning  to  Coosa  County,  and  could  just  as  well  as  not 
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have  told  where  the  mine  was  and  how  they  obtained  the 
ore.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  Indians  mined  silver 
in  this  part  of  Coosa  County  they  had  first  to  convey  the 
ore  there  from  some  other  locality,  an  operation  by  no  means 
unheard  of,  it  is  true,  but  in  this  case  hard  to  believe. 

I  have  fo  thank  Mr.  R.  C.  Hardy,  Dollar  P.  0.,  for  many 
courtesies,  especially  in  pointing  out  to  me  one  of  the  late 
Wm.Qessner's  Tin  Mines.  This  is  situated  in  the  8.  W.  Sec. 
24,  T.  22,  R.  16  E.  Some  excavations  have  been  made  here, 
and  Mr.  Hardy  informed  me  that  from  the  ore  obtained 
Gessner  got  3.50  per  cent  of  tin.  Mr.  Hardy  said  that  he 
was  with  Mr.  Gessner  when  he  took  the  samples  and  he 
gave  me  a  piece  of  the  ore  from  which  it  is  said  3.60  per 
cent  of  tin  was  obtained. 

The  ore  is  a  close  grained,  much  distorted  quartz  veinlets 
bound  in  hydro- mica  talcoid  schist.  No  extensive  investi- 
gation has  been  made  at  this  place. 

During  my  stay  in  this  part  of  Coosa  County  I  was  the 
recipient  of  many  kindnesses  from  Mr.  Frank  Higgins,  who 
owns  the  Higgins  Ferry  and  a  great  deal  of  the  best  land 
along  the  river  contiguous  to  the  Ferry.  I  desire  to  express 
here  my  obligations  to  him  and  the  various  members  of  his 
family.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  meet  wide  awake,  intelli- 
gent men  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  the 
country. 

The  photograps  taken  in  Chilton  County  and  in  this  part 
of  Coosa  County  were  unfortunately  lost  in  shipment  to  Tus- 
caloosa, so  that  no  views  can  be  given  of  the  Rippatoe  or 
the  AluQi  Bluff. 

ROCKFORD. 

Between  Higgins'  Ferry  and  Rockford,  the  county  seat  of 
Coosa  County,  one  sees  the  same  schists  and  slates  as  occur 
on  the  west  stde  of  Coosa  River,  but  the  dip  is  steeper  and 
the  texture  coarser.  About  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
Rockford  there  are  found  for  the  first  time  ledges  of  a  very 
coarse,  friable  graphite,  having  the  same  course  as  the  coun- 
try rock  and  approximately  the  same  dip.     They  alternate 
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with  the  schists  and  slates  and  extend  to  the  south  western 
part  of  Coosa  County,  where  they  cross  the  river  and  are 
found  at  and  near  Wetun^pka,  assuming  here,  as  also  toward 
the  north  east  part  of  the  county,  a  closer  grain  and  firmer 
texture.  At  Goodwater,  a  station  on  the  Columbus  and 
W^tern  Railway,  in  the  north  east  part  of  the  county,  the 
granite  becomes  much  harder  and  is  suitable  for  building 
purposes.  Lying  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  granite  to- 
wards the  east  there  occur  ledges  of  a  coarse  graphitic 
schists  carrying  thin  seams  of  quartz  and  pyrite,  and  con- 
forming in  dip  and  strike  to  the  contiguous  rocks.  At  times 
these  quartz  seams  become  quite  large,  as  in  the  W.  ^  S.  W, 
i  Sec.  14,  T.  22,  R.  18,  one  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Rock- 
ford,  where  one  of  ten  feet  in  width  may  be  seen  between 
two  ledges  of  granite.  This  quartz  carries  tourmaline  and 
tantalite,  considerable  fragments  of  this  latter  mineral  hav- 
ing been  found  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  during  the  last 
ten  years.  A  piece  weighing  16  ounces,  now  in  the  Geo- 
logical Museum  at  the  University  of  Alabama,  was  obtained 
here  besides  many  smaller  pieces.  It  occurs  in  scattered 
fragments  and  occasionally  imbedded  in  quartz. 

(For  Prof.  Tuomey's  description  of  the  metamorphic  rocks 

and  the  granite  of  Coosa  County,  see  Appendix  C.) 

In  immediate  association  with  a  ledge  of  coarse  granite,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  north  east  of  the  tantalite  locality.  I  picked 
up  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  nearly  two  pounds  of 
Cassiterite,  the  oxide  of  tin,  some  of  the  crystals  measuring 
half  an  inch  across  the  face  and  exhibiting  an  excellent 
crystallization.  Dr.  Eugene  A.  Smith,  State  Geologist,  was 
the  first  to  examine  this  locality  for  tin,  which  he  did  in  or 
about  1880.  In  1884  Hon.  John  S.  Bentley,  Probate  Judge 
in  Coosa  County  for  18  years,  sent  a  box  of  minerals  from 
Coosa  County  to  the  elder  Dr,  Chas.  Shepard,  in  which  were 
some  crystals  he  thought  were  cassiterite.  In  his  reply  Dr. 
Shepard  told  him  to  look  out  for  tin.  In  the  American  Jour* 
nal  of  Science  for  1884  will  be  found  a  brief  mention  of  the 
matter.  Here,  however,  it  rested.  No  one  had  examined  the 
place  critically,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that  tin 
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had  been  found  there.  The  honor  of  the  diecovery  belongs  to 
Dr.  Smith.  The  only  share  I  have  in  the  matter  is  the  further 
identification  of  the  crystals  as  cassiterite  and  the  securing  of 
the  largest  quantity  of  tin  ore  as  yet  obtained  in  this  State, 
about  two  pounds  of  pure  crystals.  I  say  pure  crystals,  for 
I  sent  a  sample  to  A.  R.  Ledoux  &  Co.,  9  Cliff  St.,  N.  Y.,  for 
analysis,  while  I  was  still  in  the  field,  and  received  a  report 
from  the  firm  that  the  crystals  contained  78.19  per  cent,  of 
tin,  theory  requiring  78.68  per  cent. 

Investigations  are  now  being  conducted  in  this  locality, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  before  long  some  interesting  results  will 
be  reached.  My  attention  was  drawn  to  the  matter  first  by 
Judge  Bentley,  whom  I  visited  at  his  house  near  Rockford, 
Aug.  4th,  1891,  and  again  on  Aug.  13th  and  14th.  He  told 
me  of  the  occurrence  ot  tin  ore  on  his  land  and  I  examined 
the  place  August  5th,  and  again  on  the  14th  ^ith  his  son, 
William  H.  Bentley,  the  Judge  at  that  time  being  unable  to 
walk,  having  been  stricken  with  paralysis  in  1887.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  he  had  been  a  most  indefatigable 
investigator  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  county,  and  indeed 
while  I  was  there,  although  he  could  not  take  a  single  step 
nor  help  himself  into  and  out  of  his  chair,  he  had  his  servant 
to  place  him  in  his  buggy  and  went  with  me  over  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  district. 

Judge  Bentley  was  a  remarkable  man;  always  alive  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  county,  popular  with  all  classes  of  citi- 
zens. Hie  untimely  death,  which  occurred  in  January,  1892, 
removed  from  Coosa  County  one  of  the  best  of  men  as  also 
one  of  closest  observers  of  natural  phenomena  I  have  ever 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing.  I  can  not  allow  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  without  expressing  sincere  regret  that  he  was* 
taken  away  at  this  time,  although  such  a  digression  may  ap- 
pear out  of  place  in  a  report  of  this  nature.  The  State  can 
ill  afford  to  lose  such  men. 

In  the  same  section  with  the  tantalite  and  cassiterrite 
i.  e.  Sec.  14,  T.  22,  R.  18,  on  Judge  Bentley 's  land,  is  found 
an  outcrop  of  brown  iron  ore.  It  shows  three  feet  of  fair 
ore  in' a  trench  across  the  strike,  but  does  not  appear  ex- 
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tensive  enough  to  warrant  hopes  of  a  workable  deposit.  It 
seems  to  be  merely  a  gossan,  as  the  inclosing  slates  are  in 
many  places  impregnated  with  pyrite  in  various  stages  of 
decomposition. 

In  the  bed  of  the  Gin-house  branch,  as  also  in  the  Carroll 
and  Pole  branches,  contiguous  to  this  locality,  gold  has  been 
obtained  by  washing.  The  gold  is  derived  from  the  quartz 
seams  held  in  the  slates  and  ia  now  associated  with  the 
gravel  resulting  from  the  breaking  down  and  distribution  of 
the  quartz.  I  do  not  think  that  the  gravel  is  worthy  of  any 
extensive  examination,  although  it  may  be  that  some  of  the 
quartz  seams  carry  enough  gold  to  warrant  investigation. 

Almost  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Rockford  is  an 
old  pit  sunk  forty  or  fifty  years  since  for  gold.  The  ore  is 
quartz,  walled  in  slate,  strike  N.  3^  E.,  dip  S.  E.  40,  width 
of  seam  6  feet.  A  sample  taken  from  the  old  dump  gave 
on  fire  assay : 

No.  1311.    \2^l^^y  •  •;;;;; ; ;  jljg  ^  }    Value  per  ton.  |12  40. 

It  was  worked  several  years  ago  by  Mr.  Lewis  Parsons,  of 
Birmingham,  with  but  little  success  so  far  as  could  be 
learned.  When  first  opened  the  ore  was  roughly  crushed 
and  washed  at  a  small  stream  near  by  with  some  profit.  It 
is  often  the  case  that  such  seams  near  the  surface,  where 
atmospheric  agencies  have  been  at  work  for  ages,  will  yield 
enough  gold  by  the  simplest  processes  to  pay  for  the  labor 
and  give  more  or  less  of  a  profit  besides.  But  as  the  ore 
becomes  harder,  and  more  especially  when  sulphurets  begin 
to  appear,  as  is  almost  universally  the  case,  the  crude 
methods  of  fifty  years  since  will  not  suffice.  This  is  the 
main  reason  why  so  many  abandoned  pits,  shafts,  &c.,  are 
to  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  gold  belt. 

Near  Hissop  postoffice,  on  the  land  of  F.  M.  Darsey,  I 

observed  a  close  grained  granite  in  association  with  a  highly 

metamorphosed  clay  slate,  in  Sec.  14,  T.  22,  R.  19,  Coosa 

County.    Mr.  Darsey  afterwards  sent  me  a  sample  of  cellular 

quartz  from  near  this  place  but  it  contained  ouly  $2.06  in 
gold  per  ton.* 

*Fair  crj^stals  of  Beryl  are  found  near  Hissop. 
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On  the  land  of  £.  M.  Thomas  (Hissop  P.  O.)  in  Sec.  11^ 
T.  22,  R.  19,  is  a  heavy  ledge  of  a  highly  graphitic  schist  in- 
closed between  walls  of  coarse  granite.  Mr.  Thomas  in- 
formed me  that  a  few  years  ago  he  roasted  and  smelted 
some  of  this  schist  in  a  black-smithes  forge  and  obtained 
from  one  pound  of  the  rock  35  cents  worth  of  silver.  This 
silver  he  had  made  into  a  collar  button  and,  as  proof  that 
the  rock  contained  silver  and  that  he  had  extracted  it,  he 
ejchibited  the  button.  I  took  samples  of  the  schist  from  the 
same  spot  which  was  said  to  have  yielded  the  silver  but  on 
fire  assay  it  failed  to  show  more  than  the  merest  trace  of 
gold,  with  no  silver.  As  the  schist  is  pyritous  the  gold  may 
be  contained  in  the  pyrite,  but  certainly  it  is  diflScult  to  be- 
lieve that  from  this  rock  any  one  had  obtained  silver  on  the 
scale  of  $700  per  ton.  From  near  the  same  locality  I  took 
a  sample  of  bluish-green  mud  which  Mr.  Thomas  also  as- 
sared  me  contained  silver,  as  he  had  himself  run  it  out.  On 
fire  assay  it  gave  the  merest  trace  of  metal. 

On  the  land  of  Harris  McKinney,  in  Sec.  6,  T.  23,  R.  19, 
and  also  in  Sec.  1,  T.  22,  R.  19,  Coosa  County,  there  is  said 
to  00001"  a  seam  of  magnetite.     I  examined  the  same  seam 
in  Sec.  31,  T.  23,  R.  19,  at  Mr.  McKinney's  house,  where 
small  peices  of  a  slightly  magnetic  brown  ore  are  found  on 
the  surface,  but  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that  magnetite  in 
any  quantity  will  be  found  in  the  vicinity.      The  ore  is  de- 
rived from   the  oxidation  of  local  seams  of  pyrite  in  the 
schists  and  slates  and  even  now  pyrite  may  be  observed  in 
immediate  proximity  to  the  ore.     I  obtained  at  Mr.  McKin- 
ney's  house  a  peice  of  sugary  quartz  representing  a  seam 
said  to  be  on  his  land.     On  assay,  however,  it  gave : 

No.    1309.  {tSllr:;::::::;?ra\l°^     Valueperton.  $4  13. 

The  road  from  Rockford  to  Kellyton  runs  for  14  miles  in 
^  course  a  little  N.  of  E.  Many  ledges  of  coarse  granite  are 
Glossed,  alternating  with  bands  of  slate  and  graphitic  schist 
tarrying  in  places  evident  signs  of  pyrite.  This  mineral 
^ms  to  have  been  pretty  well  distributed  in  these  slates 
and  schists,  almost  any  peice  of  rock  which  has  not  suffered 
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atmospheric  decomposition  will  exhibit  small  crystals  of 
pyrite.  In  certain  localities  where  the  pyrite  was  to  some 
extent  concentrated  and  where  it  has  been  decomposed  there 
will  be  found  fair  indications  of  brown  ore.  I  have  seen 
seams  of  three  feet  and  more  in  thickness  and  apparently 
indicative  of  a  workable  deposit.  While  pyritous  quartz 
and  even  pyritous  slates  do,  in  some  places,  suffer  so  great 
a  decomposition  as  to  allow  of  the  utilization  of  the  residual 
oxide  of  iron,  yet  I  do  not  think  that  the  seams  of  brown  ore 
in  this  part  of  Coosa  County  will  be  found  to  be  of  this 
kind.  The  same  opinion  has  already  been  expressed  as  to 
the  brown  ore  of  southeast  Chilton,  for  while  the  amount 
of  visible  ore  there  fs  far  greater  than  in  any  part  of  Coosa 
County  visited,  still  it  has  been  derived  from  the  enclosing 
slates  in  the  same  manner  and  is,  in  my  opinion  merely  the 
residue  of  probably  much  more  extensive  seams  now  re- 
moved by  erosion.  I  would  not  be  understood  as  saying 
that  ores  derived  from  the  enclosing  rocks  are,  per  se,  and 
for  this  very  reason  unreliable.  The  elaborate  and  most 
conclusive  researches  of  Sandberger,  von  Cotta  and  otherb 
have  long  since  established  that  many  of  the  most  valuable 
ores  are  thus  derived,  notably  the  ores  of  the  precious  metals. 
But  there  are  ores  and  ores,  conditions  of  enclosure  favora- 
ble to  richness  and  conditions  unfavorable,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  in  the  case  of  all  the  brown  ores  mentioned  in  this 
report,  we  have  the  latter  set  of  conditions.  I  am  aware 
that  this  view  of  some  of  these  brown  ores  is  not  held  by 
some  men  whose  opinions  are  worthy  of  consideration,  but 
an  acquantance  with  the  brown  ores  of  this  State,  North 
Carolina  and  Kentucky  warrants  me  in  taking  the  position 
occupied. 

It  was  hoped  that  during  tlie  progress  of  the  survey  some 
indications  of  the  existence  of  workable  iron  ore  would  be 
found  in  this  part  of  Coosa  County ;  that  is,  from  the  Coosa 
River  through  Rockford  to  the  line  of  the  Columbus  and 
Western  Railway ;  but  none  were  found,  although  to  the 
eastward  of  Rockford  three  lines  of  investigation  were  car- 
ried on.    One  from  Rockford  to  Kellyton  along  the  mail 
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route,  one  from  Eockford  to  Alexander  City  by  the  lower 
road,  and  one  to  the  south  east  part  of  the  county  in  the 
vicinity  of  Equality  P.  O.  and  beyond  into  Elmore  County 
four  miles.  This  last  named  examination  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  E.  E.  Newton,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Alabama,  who  was  with  me  as  a  volunteer  assistant.  Not 
only  were  no  iron  ores  of  any  importance  found,  but  with 
the  exception  of  the  Alum  Bluff"  and  the  Rockford  Mine,  the 
quartz  examined  yielded  mere  traces  of  gold  and  silver.* 
In  my  opinion,  the  more  northern  portions  of  Coosa  County 
^11  probably  be  much  more  productive  of  gold  ores  than 
the  middle  and  southern  portions.  (See  appendix  C.)  It 
was  my  intention  to  return  through  this  part  of  the  county 
later  in  the  summer  and  to  remain  there  for  some  time,  but 
the  serious  illness  of  a  member  of  my  family  compelled  me 
to  abandon  the  survey  before  this  could  be  done. 

That  portion  of  Chilton  County  lying  north  of  Clanton 
Mid  east  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railway,  was  also 
to  have  been  examined  later  in  the  summer,  but  for  the 
Bame  reason  had  to  be  left  to  some  future  survey.  This  re- 
port is  to  be  taken  as  a  reconnoissance  of  the  Lower  Gold 
Fields,  to  mark  out  those  portions  of  the  Field  that  are 
Worthy  of  a  more  extended  examination,  so  that  in  the  fu- 
ture the  energies  of  the  Corps  should  be  spent  upon  ores 
Uiat  can  be  worked  at  a  profit.     That  such  do  exist  in  this 

^^^^^^•^—-  -  -  —  —  —  —      —     -       -  -^ —       _         ^  —  _     _         _ 

*No.  1,325.     Reddish  crystalline  quartz,  showing  free  Sulphur  from  land 
of  Mrs.  Nancy  Bryant,  Sec.  29,  T.  21,  R.  20,  Coosa  County. 

g.?^^ [  Traces. 

Silver ) 

Ko.l326.     Sugary  quartz,  Equality  P.  O.,  Sec.  31,T.  21,  R.  20,  Coosa 

County. 

^.?''' '-  Traces. 

Silver ) 

No.  1327.     Sugary  quartz.  Sec.  18,  T.  22,  R.  17,  Coosa  County. 

Gold — 1-10  oz  per  ton. 

Silver — trace.     Value  per  ton.  $2  0(5. 
No.  1328.     Sugary  quartz.  Sec.  2S,  T.  2.5,  R.  20,  Coosa  County. 

o«i     .  r    1^  races. 

Silvei ....   j 

Nos.  1,321  to  1,324,  inclu.«iive,  are  assays  of  reddish  crvstalline  quartz, 

from  the  land  of  J.  W.  Willingham,  in  Sec.  10.  T.  20,  R.  4,  Elmore 

County,  but  only  6ne  showed  more  than  traces  of  go!d  and  silver^ 

and  that  one  contained  1- 10  oz.  of  gold  per  ton  ;  value  per  ton  |2.06» 
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Field  is  to  my  mind  beyond  question,  and  I  think  I  know 
something  of  the  conditions  of  gold  mining  along  the  Appa- 
lachian Range.  It  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  Alabama  of- 
fers great  inducements  to  the  gold  miner,  and  that  capital  ju- 
diciously invested  and  economically  administered  in  the  ex- 
traction of  the  precious  metals  would,  in  this  State,  find  am- 
ple returns. 
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TALLAPOOSA  COUNTY. 

I  propose  now  to  discuss  that  part  of  the  Lower  Gold  Field 
which  seems  to  me  to  offer  these  inducements  and  to  hold 
out  these  promises  of  profitable  investment. 

I  refer  to  Tallapoosa  County,  long  known,  with  Cleburne 
County,  as  the  scene  of  the  greatest  development  in  gold 
mining  to  be  met  with  in  the  State,  a  place  famous  among 
the  placer  miners  and  quartz  crushers  of  fifty  years  ago,  and 
which  has  yielded  a  large  part  of  the  gold  credited  to  the 
Southern  States  between  the  years  1830-1850. 

In  the  adventures  of  Captain  Simon  Suggs,  written  to  de- 
scribe the  truly  remarkable  experiences  of  this  truly  remark- 
able person,  Johnston  Hooper  incidentally  mentions  a  cir- 
cumstance which  bears  upon  the  history  of  the  gold  fever  in 
this  part  of  Alabama.  The  Captain  had  bargained  for  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  land  belonging  to  a  Creek  widow.  When  the 
time  for  payment  drew  near  he  found  himself  without  the 
necessary  funds  to  complete  the  trade,  a  condition  of  affairs 
by  no  means  uncommon  with  him.  Other  speculators  de- 
sired the  same  piece  of  land,  and  offered  the  widow  much 
more  than  the  Captain  had  agreed  to  pay,  but  she  steadfastly 
refused  to  deal  with  any  one  but  with  her  friend.  Captain 
Suggs.  She  was  beset  on  every  side,  but  nothing  could  be 
done.  It  was  known  to  the  others  that  the  Captain  had  no 
funds,  and  they  supposed  that  in  the  end  he  would  be  forced 
to  say  so,  when  they  expected  to  come  in  for  something 
good.  The  Captain  disappeared  from  the  Post  for  several 
days,  and  no  one  knew  what  had  become  of  him,  although 
^©  intimated  that  he  was  going  to  borrow  some  money  from 
2^  friend.  Finally  when  the  widow  seemed  upon  the  point 
of  concluding  that  he  had  left  the  country  and  was  about  to 
^11  the  land  to  some  one  else,  he  rode  up,  dismounted  and 
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joined  the  crowd  with  an  enormous  pair  of  saddle-bags  on 
his  arm,  heavily  laden.  The  speculators  at  once  concluded 
that  he  had  ^^struck  it  rich,"  as  the  saying  was  and  is  to  this 
day;  there  was  no  telling,  gold  was  plentiful  then  and  many 
good  nuggets  had  been  found,  and  many  a  fifty  pounds  of 
ore  that  would  pay  for  the  land  many  times  over.  They  at 
once  came  to  terms  and  bought  from  him  the  coveted  quar- 
ter section  for  two  and  a  half  times  what  he  had  agreed  to 
pay  for  it.  When  the  bargain  had  been  firmly  arranged  and 
the  money  paid,  he  quietly  threw  out  from  the  saddle-bags 
a  lot  of  worthless  rocks  picked  up  along  the  road.  All  this 
happened  in  what  was  then  Tallapoosa  County  about  the 
year  1835,  and  illustrates  in  a  striking  manner  the  rage  for 
speculation.  The  throwing  open  of  much  valuable  land  for 
settlement,  consequent  upon  the  removal  of  the  Creek  Na- 
tion, was  responsible  for  much  of  it,  but  the  genuine  ^old 
fever  is  to  be  credited  with  the  greater  part. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  no  reliable  statistics  of  tho 
number  of  miners,  or  the  yield  of  gold  or  the  coBt  of  the 
operations  are  now  to  be  had,  but  from  the  trustworthy  tra- 
dition and  from  what  I  have  myself  seen  over  a  large  part 
of  the  district  in  question,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  ac- 
tivity that  prevailed  at  that  time  among  the  gold  miners  in 
Alabama.  It  is  taid  that  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Cleburne 
the  town  of  Arbacoochee,  now  containing  less  than  three 
hundred  people,  had  in  1845  some  five  thousand  inhabitants. 
From  1830  to  1850  the  prospector  was  a  familiar  figure  along 
the  roads  and  among  the  hills  of  Tallapoosa. 

GOLDVILLE   BELT. 

From  Hillabee  Bridge,  six  miles  east  of  Alexander  City, 
to  and  beyond  Goldville  for  a  distance  of  14  miles,  an  almost 
unbroken  line  of  pits,  trenches  and  shafts  bear  witness  to-day 
of  the  great  amount  of  work  done  prior  to  1855.  A  mere 
enumeration  of  some  of  these  old  workings,  which  may  be 
seen  and  in  part  explored,  even  now  will  show  to  what  ex- 
tent these  operations  were  conducted.     Thus,  from  a  point 
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half  a  mile  above  the  bridge  to  the  Birdsong  Pits  beyond 
Goldville,  we  have 

Section,  Township,  Range. 

UlrichPits 8  23  22 

Mdhan  Pits 4  .    23  22 

Croft  Pits 34  24  22 

Stone  Pits 34  24  '    22 

Ealy  Pits 26  24  22 

Log  Pits  (Tog  Pits  is  incorrect.)....  24  24  22 

Houston  Pits 18  24  23 

Goldville  8  24  23 

Germany  Pits 8  24  23 

Jones  Pits 5  24  23 

Birdsong  Pits 4  24  23 

These  by  no  means  exhaust  tho  list ;  there  are  others  which 
in  their  day  were  quite  as  well  known  and  quite  as  produc- 
tive, but  whose  exact  location  is  now  unknown. 

It  will  be  seen  by  consulting  any  map  of  Tallapoosa 
County,  or  the  new  State  map,  that  these  old  workings  fol- 
low each  other  in  the  order  given  from  south  west  to  north 
east.  They  do  not  appear  upon  either  map,  but  by  laying 
a  straight  edge  along  the  map  from  Alexander  City  to  Grold- 
ville,  they  will  occur  in  almost  a  right  line,  the  Ulrich  Pits 
being  the  most  southwesterly  and  the  Birdsong  the  most 
northeasterly.  Of  the  history  of  these  mines  little  or  noth- 
ing is  known.  The  only  mention  of  any  of  them  which  I 
have  been  able  to  find  is  a  brief  note  by  Oscar  M.  Lieber,  in 
the  Second  Report  on  the  Geological  Exploration  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  by  M.  Tuomey,  published  in  1858. 

This  Report  was  posthumous,  and  was  edited  by  J.  W. 
Mallett,  now  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Virgmia.  He  says  in  his  Preface  that  the 
Report  was  drawn  up  by  Prof  Tuomey  in  November,  1855, 
and  was  presented  to  the  State  Legislature  at  its  Session  of 
1855-56.  -The  information  it  contains  is  therefore  such  as 
was  available  prior  to  1855,  although  the  Report  was  not 
printed  until  1858.  On  page  64  of  this  Report  Prof.  Tuomey 
flays  of  Goldville :     ''The  gold  mine  of  this  place  was  discov- 
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ered  in  1842,  and  was  worked  to  water  level.  The  most 
noted  portion  of  the  mine  was  known  as  the  tog  pit." 
(There  must  be  an  error  here,  for  Col.  B.  L.  Dean,  of  Alex- 
ander City,  who  has  known  that  district  very  well  for  thirty- 
five  years,  informed  me  that  the  name  of  'tog  pits'  was  en- 
tirely unknown  there.  Prof.  Tuomey  evidently  referred  to 
the  Log  Pits,  which,  however,  are  three  miles  south  west  of 
Goldville.  W.  B.  P.)  Prof.  Tuomey  continues :  "'the  richest 
part  of  the  vein  in  this  pit  (what  he  calls  the  tog  pit)  was 
from  4  inches  to  2  feet  thick.  It  was  quartz  in  talcose  slate, 
and  yielded  2^dwts.  to  the  bushel  of  ore.  The  gold  was 
worth  90  cents  to  the  dwt.  Almost  $30,000  worth  of  gold 
was  extracted  from  this  pit,  and  from  this  the  proprietors 
received  in  addition  $80.00  in  silver.  The  history  of  this 
mine  is  like  that  of  all  Southern  gold  mines — the  total  want 
of  any  practical  system  of  operations.'-  .  This  mine,  Mr. 
Lieber  reports,  has  been  recently  re-opened.  "A  vein  has 
been  discovered  which,  from  its  curious  contortion,  is  called 
the  snake  vein.  In  the  south  side  of  the  shaft  it  is  poor,  but 
in  the  northern  side  it  yields  on  an  average  one  dollar  per 
bushel.  The  ore  is  a  friable,  porous,  ferruginous  quartz. 
The  country  is  talcose  slate,  decomposed  as  far  as  yet 
reached.  Numerous  other  veins  appear  on  the  same  prop- 
erty, and  properly  managed  success  may  be  anticipated. 
The  minerals  found  here,  besides  gold,  are  magnetic  iron 
sand,  native  sulphur, -garnets  and  mica."  Thus  far  Prof . 
Tuomey. 

Afl  to  the  Uirich  Pits,  it  may  be  said  that  some  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago  a  German  named  Uirich  had  a  vineyard  heie 
and  opened  the  gold  pits.  He  mined  and  crushed  in  a  crude 
way  a  considerable  amount  of  the  ore  and  is  said  to  have 
made  a  good  deal  of  money.  The  ore  is  a  free  milling  sugary, 
and  crystalline  quartz,  stained  with  oxide  of  iron,  and  held 
in  a  tou^h  micaceous  slate,  strike  North  30  deg.  East,  dip 
40  deg.  S.  E.  There  are  visible  six  seams  of  quartz,  the 
largest  six  feet  in  width  and  the  smallest  three  feet.  They 
are  separated  by  bands  of  slate,  and  the  entire  six  seams  are 
compriced  within  a  distance  of  three  hundred  feet.     They 
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outcrop  on  a  hill  above  Hillabee  Creek,  at  elevations  above 
the  creek  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  530 
foot  line  of  altitude  runs  at  the  base  of  the  hill  at  the  creek. 
The  pits  are  now  fallen  in,  as  well  as  the  drifts,  but  the 
nearest  pit  to  the  creek  is  distant  three  hundred  feet.  There 
is  always  a  bountiful  supply  of  good  water  in  the  creek  and 
it  never  rises  to  the  first  opening.  All  of  the  work  done 
was  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek,  for,  although  the  creek 
cuts  all  of  the  seams,  nothing  has  been  done  on  the  south 
side.  Mr.  Ulrich  seems  to  have  cut  into  the  ore  while  ex- 
cavating a  wine  cellar.  The  deepest  pit  was  sunk  fifty  feet 
and  is  now  fallen  in  and  inaccessible  in  the  lower  levels. 
Several  dritts  were  started  in  to  cut  the  ore  at  depth  and  it 
was  found  to  be  of  good  quality.  While  a  considerable 
amount  of  ore  was  taken  out,  from  first  to  last,  the  main 
body  was  hardly  touched,  and  there  still  remains  a  large 
amount  of  free  milling  quartz  within  one  thousand  feet  of 
the  creek.  From  several  old  dumps  I  secured  samples  of 
the  ore  which  gave  by  fire  assay  from  $2.06  to  $8.46  per 
ton.  (See  table  of  assays  along  Gold ville  Belt,  pp.  45  and  46  ). 
One  of  the  quartz  seams  on  the  Ulrich  place  crosses  the 
Hillabee  Bridge  road  about  three  miles  from  Alexander 
City,  on  what  is  known  as  the  Duncan  Place,  one  mile  south 
west  of  the  Ulrich  Pits.  Here  it  is  2^  feet  thick,  held  in  the 
same  slate.     A  sample  gave,  by  fire  assay, 

^.?^^   2  19  oz.  per  tonj   ^,  ^3 

Silver  trace.)  *^  ^ 

From  this  point  this  seam  of  quartz  and  others  in  close 
proximity  extended  in  a  north  east  direction  for  twelve  miles 
to  and  beyond  the  Birdsong  Pits.  I  have  closely  observed 
the  character  of  the  quartz  over  this  distance  and  it  diff'ers 
but  little  from  that  at  the  Ulrich  Pits.  Scores  of  old  pits, 
trenches  and  shafts  are  found.  1  do  not  think  that  any  half 
mile  between  Duncan's  and  Birdsong's  will  fail  to  show  evi- 
dences of  former  operation^ ;  some  of  them,  for  that  day  and 
time,  quite  extensive. 

Over  this  entire  distance  of  twelve  miles  the  quartz  seams 
are  bold  and  strong,  preserving  the  same  general  character- 
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istics,  and  showing  a  remarkable  continuity  of  walling,  strike 
and  dip.  In  places,  as  for  instance  at  the  Jones  Pits,  where 
the  greater  part  of  the  old  time  work  was  done,  they  thicken 
np  to  thirty  feet.  Nothing  of  any  moment  has  been  done 
at  any  of  the  Pits  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Between  1835 
and  1860,  it  is  said  that  several  thousand  miners  were  at 
work  along  this  range,  but  in  1850  they  began  to  drift  to- 
wards California,  and  this  migration,  with  the  disturbing 
effects  of  the  civil  war,  put  an  end  to  the  operations.  A 
large  amount  was  certainly  taken  out  and  treated,  but  with 
what  results  as  to  profits  can  not  now  be  known.  The 
country  was  then  very  thinly  settled  and  all  the  supplies 
had  to  be  hauled  for  50,  60  and  even  70  miles  over  roads 
that,  for  the  most  part,  were  simply  execrable. 

No  records  were  kept  of  the  amount  of  ore  treated  or  the 
yield,  and  it  would  now  be  a  hopeless  task  to  endeavor  to 
ascertain  the  out-put  of  gold  or  the  cost  of  production. 
From  a  careful  examination  of  the  localities,  the  nature  of 
the  ore  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  must  have 
gone  on,  ic  is,  I  think,  evident  that  the  operations  must  have 
been,  in  places,  very  profitable. 

No  organized  capital  was  employed  and  there  were  no 
mills  worthy  of  the  name.  But  little  was  known  of  the  art 
of  mining,  and  still  less  of  the  art  of  milling,  the  most  im- 
portant consideration  in  the  successful  management  of  all 
gold  ores,  and  there  must  have  been  a  large  loss  of  gold. 
i"et  the  work  went  on  for  years,  some  of  it  costly  work.  The 
only  explosive  they  had  was  black  powder;  all  of  the  drilling 
was  done  by  hand  and  a  great  deal  of  the  crushing  also. 
But  they  kept  at  it,  and  the  engineer  who  examines  the  dis- 
trict to-day  can  see  for  himself  that  an  astonishing  amount 
of  ore  was  raised  and  treated.  The  old  openings  are  now 
abandoned,  large  trees  are  growing  in  the  pits  and  trenches 
and  the  shafts,  some  of  them  more  than  fifty  feet  deep,  are 
gradually  filling  up  with  leaves, »rotten  timbers  and  debris 
from  the  walls.  Gold  mining  in  the  Qoldville  District  is  un- 
kempt, ragged  and  down  at  the  heels. 

At  Goldville  itself,  between  1840  and  1850,  there  are  said 
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to  have  been  fourteen  large  stores  with  a  contributory  popu- 
lation of  at  least  3,000.  Now  one  looks  in  vain  for  the  tenth 
part  of  this  population,  and  the  stores  have  been  converted 
into  dwellings  and  barns. 

It  must,  however,  be  distinctly  stated  that  the  mining 
operations  conducted  forty  and  fifty  years  ago  along  this  belt 
merely  scratched  the  great  deposits  of  free  milling  quartz 
that  characterize  it. 

Above  water  level,  i.  e.,  at  depts  varying  from  10  to  40 
feet,  these  seams  furnished  a  material  much  more  friable 
and  easily  crushed  tha^  was  found  at  greater  depths.  The 
gold  was  coarser,  and  the  absence  of  any  considerable 
amount  of  sulphurets  allowed  free  malgamation.  At  few 
places  along  the  belt,  for  a  distance  of  10  miles,  did  these 
old  miners,  so  fur  as  could  be  ascertained,  penetrate  to  the 
the  lower  limit  ot  the  decomposed  sulphuret.  At  one  place 
only  did  I  observe  the  presence  of  undecomposed  and  decom- 
posing sulphuret,  viz :  at  the  Jones  pits,  in  Sec.  5,  T.  24, 
R.  23,  near  the  north  east  extremity  of  the  Goldville  Belt. 
Here  the  undecomposed  sulphuret  of  iron,  with  arsenopyrite, 
began  to  come  in  at  the  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  60  feet  deep. 
It  is  held  in  a  hard,  bluish  quartz  showing  also  free  gold. 
A  sample,  which  showed  no  free  gold,  gave  by  fire  assay, 

Gold 2  7-10  oz.  per  ton.)    ,r  .  .       •-«;  oa 

Sjl^gr  1-10      **      '*    •♦     ^  \  alue  per  ton  |o5.90. 

(See  also  page  48.) 

It  is  highly  probable,  and,  in  the  light  of  universal  expe- 
rience in  the  South  Atlantic  Gold  Fields,  even  certain,  that 
the  free  milling  ores,  that  is,  such  ores  as  readily  yield  their 
gold  to  mercury,  begin  to  carry  sulphurets  below  water  level. 
As  these  come  in  the  free  gold  goes  out,  and  when  a  typical 
sulphuret  ore  is  found,  it  contains  about  one  third  of  its  total 
gold  in  such  a  condition  as  that  quicksilver  will  attack  it. 
The  other  two-thirds  can  not  be  extracted  with  quicksilver 
at  all  unless  the  ore  is  thoroughly  roasted,  and  even  then  in- 
completely. Forty  years  ago  such  an  ore  was  almost  worth- 
less in  a  district  affording  no  smelting  ores.  To  be  available 
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at  all  it  had  to  contain  sufficient  free  gold,  easily  taken  up 
by  quicksilver,  to  pay  for  the  mining  and  treatment  of  the 
whole  amount  of  ore  and  leave  something  over  for  profit. 

Gold  exists  in  quartz  seams  in  at  least  two  conditions. 
First,  as  free  gold,  more  or  less  fine  and  intimately  mixed 
with  the  quartz.  Second,  combined,  or  mixed,  with  a  mineral 
consisting  of  iron  and  sulphur,  or  iron,  copper  and  sulphur, 
known  as  Pyrite,  or  Chalcopyrite.  Generally  the  mineral 
occurring  with  the  gold  is  pyrite,  or,  as  it  is  briefly  termed, 
sulphuret,  meaning  a  compound  of  iron  and  sulphur.  This 
sometimes  contains  copper,  but  in  the  Southern  States  rarely 
beyond  two  per  cent.  When  this  sulphuret  is  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  it  begins  to  decompose,  the  product  being 
oxide  of  iron,  a  reddish  or  reddish-brown  substance,  wnich 
remains,  and  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas)  which,  being  solu- 
ble in  water,  is  washed  away. 

All  the  quartz*  seams  of  the  Goldville  Belt  seem  at  one 
time  to  have  carried  sulphuret  disseminated  through  the 
quartz.  The  sulphuret  has  been  decomposed  down  to  water 
level,  so  that  now  these  seams  show^  above  this  point  a  fria- 
ble quartz  penetrated  in  every  direction  with  thin  veinlets 
of  oxide  of  iron,  the  remains  of  the  original  sulphuret.  In 
many  cases  the  gold  carried  by  the  sulphuret  is  now  con- 
centrated along  these  "iron  stains,"  and  on  breaking  the 
quartz  and  rubbing  ofl*  the  stains  and  panning  them,  the 
gold  may  be  panned  out,  proving  that  it  is  now  free  gold. 
In  the  upper  portions  of  these  seams  all  of  the  gold  is  now 
free  and  is  easily  taken  up  by  quicksilver.  The  old  time 
miners,  lacking  the  means  for  treating  the  undecomposed 
sulphuret,  ceased  their  operations  when  it  appeared  in  any 
consiberable  amount.  They  mined  thus  only  the  upper 
portions  of  the  seams,  from  which  the  gold  could  be  obtained 
with  comparative  ease. 

Where  the  decomposition  has  been  going  on  for  ages,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  Southern  Gold  Fields,  and  when  the  original 
sulphuret  was  rich  and  plentiful,  it  often  happens  that  the 
residual  oxide  of  iron  forms  veins  of  several  inches  in  thick- 
ness and  carries  much  gold.     In  the  Rudisill  Mine,  near 
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Charlotte,  N.  C,  there  was  a  vein  of  this  oxide  of  iron,  along 
with  other  ores,  about  four  inches  thick  that  went  down  to 
a  depth  of  300  feet,  and  carried  in  places  nearly  $500  worth 
of  gold  per  ton.  At  the  Boilston  Mine,  in  Henderso*n  County, 
N.  C,  I  have  also  observed  these  veins  of  iron  oxide,  one  of 
them  carrying  $112  per  ton.  Such  veins  readily  yield  their 
gold  to  quicksilver,  and  constitute  the  best  grade  of  ore  in 
many  localities. 

One  can  now  appreciate  why  these  old  miners  made  so 
many  pits,  trenches  and  shallow  shafts;  they  were  searching 
for  ore  that  was  easy  to  crush  and  easy  to  amalgamate. 
When  they  came  upon  the  underlying  undecomposed  ore, 
harder  and  impregnated  with  sulphuret,  they  moved  on  to 
another  place  and  repeated  their  operations.  But  after  all, 
they  left  an  incalculable  amount  of  free  milling  ore,  as  the 
seams  of  which  I  speak  are  continuous  for  at  least  15  miles, 
and  probably  extend  for  30  miles.  Even  should  this  not  be 
the  case,  assuming  that  the  greater  part  of  the  free  milling 
ore  had  been  removed,  an  assumption  by  no  means  to  be 
allowed,  we  now  possess  means  for  the  economical  treatment 
of  the  undecomposed  sulphuret,  which  for  ease,  rapidity  and 
thoroughness,  leave  but  little  to  be  desired.  I  refer  to  the 
Chlorination  of  Gold  Ores,  a  full  description  of  which  will 
be  found  sn  Appendix  A.  The  sulphurets,  the  great  Bug- 
a-boo  of  Southern  gold  miners,  no  longer  vex  us ;  they  can 
be  and  they  are  treated  for  their  gold  contents  with  the 
most  gratifying  success.  Apart  from  the  sulphurets,  how- 
ever, and  leaving  them  to  be  treated  when  they  appear,  it  is 
my  deliberate  opinion  that  between  Hillabee  Bridge  and 
the  Birdsong  Pits  there  is  enough  free  milling  gold  ore  to 
maintain  a  dozen  stamp  mills  of  200  tons  per  day  capacity 
at  work  profitably  for  twenty-five  j'^ars.  I  have  been  over 
nearly  all  of  the  district  twice  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
what  seen;is  to  me  to  be  the  truth.  The  statement  may  and 
doubtless  will  be  received  by  some  with  the  customary  smile 
of  incredulity,  the  almost  invariable  accompaniment  of  as- 
sertions regarding  the  profitable  treatment  of  Southern  gold 
ores.     The  same  smile  did  duty  when  the  first  assertions  as 
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to  the  Southern  iron  ores  were  made,  when  the  Florida  Phos- 
phates were  discovered  and  when  coke  making  was  begun 
in  Alabama,  and  is  still  in  good  working  order.  It  is  as  old 
as  human  nature  and  will  outlive  the  last  man. 

In  my  examination  of  the  Goldville  Belt,  extending  from 
Hillabee  Creek  in  a  general  north  east  direction  to  the  Bird- 
song  Pits,  a  distance  of  about  H  miles,  I  was  particularly 
fortunate  in  having  as  my  companion  and  guide  Col.  B.  L. 
Dean,  of  Alexander  City.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  this 
part  of  Tallapoosa  County  for  36  years  and  has  devoted  more 
intelligent  attention  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  county 
than  any  one  I  know  of.  lie  is  especially  well  acquainted 
with  the  region  east  of  the  Columbus  and  Western  Railway 
and  north  of  the  Tallapoosa  River.  At  my  request  he  wrote 
a  brief  account  of  the  Goldville  Belt  and  I  reproduce  it  here 
in  his  own  words : 

"The  first  work  in  this  part  of  Tallapoosa  County  was  done 
between  1840  and  1850  by  Edward  Birdsong,  who  has  been 
dead  for  thirty  odd  years.  He  owned  and  mined  part  of  S. 
W.  i  and  N.  W.  i  of  Section  4,  T.  24,  R.  23.  His  widow,  a 
resident  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  was  living  in  1889.  She  could 
give  more  information  about  the  mining  interest  in  those 
days  than  an}"  one  I  know.  She  said  to  me  once  that  she 
was  the  cause  of  her  husband's  stopping  work ;  the  country 
was  full  of  miners  and  she  could  not  aflford  to  raise  her  chil- 
dren where  the  Sabbath  was  a  day  of  hunting  and  gambling. 
Her  husband's  work  was  carried  on  with  negroes.  In  illus- 
tration of  the  gold  fever  she  said  that  her  negro  cook,  after 
attending  to  all  of  her  duties  at  the  house,  would  take  her 
pan  and  wash  out  75  cents  worth  of  gold  in  a  day,  crushing 
the  ore  in  a  little  hand  mortar. 

"Towards  the  south  west  we  come  next  to  the  Jones  Pit, 
in  Sec.  5,  T.  24,  R.  23.  On  this  property  a  great  deal  of 
work  has  been  done  with  wooden  stamps  and  the  Arastra. 
There  was  also  at  one  time  a  steam  engine  at  the  mine. 
Reports  as  to  the  yield  of  gold  vary.  The  veins  are  from 
ten  to  twenty  feet  in  width.  (I  have  heard  old  miners  say 
that  in  places  the  Jones  Pits  were  very  rich,  W.  B.  P.) 
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"Next  towards  the  south  west  we  come  to  the  Germany 
Pits,  in  the  N.  W.  and  S.  W.,  Sec.  8,  same  township  and 
range.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Germany  made  money  here.  In 
this  Section  is  located  the  town  of  Goldville,  one  of  the  oldest 
places  in  the  county. 

"Next  in  order  are  the  Houston  Pits,  where  much  work  has 
been  done,  but  I  know  very  little  about  them. 

"The  Log  Pits  are  next,  where  also  much  work  has  been 
done. 

"Next  are  the  Ealy  Pits  in  the  S.  W.  i  of  Sec.  26,  T.  24, 
R.  22.  A  great  deal  of  work  was  done  here  by  Mr.  A.  Ealy 
and  the  Hon.  Daniel  Crawford,  Ex-State  Treasurer.  Col. 
Crawford  had  great  faith  in  this  part  of  the  county  and  was 
always  on  hand  when  any  work  was  going  on.  I  asked  him 
once  how  he  worked  the  Ealy  Pits.  He  said  that  he  made 
the  machinery  himself;  four  iron  shod  wooden  stamps  run 
by  water  power  at  Jarvis'  Mill.  He  hauled  the  ore  two 
miles,  crushed  it  with  the  wooden  stamps  and  then  "locked'' 
it  in  a  rocker.  I  inquired  what  was  the  best  run  he  had 
ever  made  in  one  day,  and  my  recollection  is  that  he  said  it 
was  $73  or  $75.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Ealy,  work  was  sus- 
pended, probably  in  1845  or  1846,  and  has  not  been  resumed 
since.  I  met  a  man  once,  named  Collins,  living  in  the 
northern  tpart  of  the  county,  who  had  worked  at  the  Ealy 
Pits  aud  he  told  me  that  Ealy  and  Crawford  got  out  some 
ore  that  ran  $41  to  the  bushel.  (Taking  the  bushel  at  100 
pounds,  this  ore  was  worth  $820  per  ton;  pretty  good  stujff 
for  those  days.     W.  B.  P.) 

"Of  the  Stone  and  the  Croft  Pits,  which  come  next,  I  know 
but  little.  A  good  deal  of  work  was  done  from  first  to  last, 
but  nothing  of  record. 

"The  Mahan  Pits,  which  come  next,  seem  to  be  in  the  slate 
and  a  little  off  the  main  line  of  the  quartz.  Heavy  sulphurets 
begin  to  show  at  the  Mahan  Pits,  but  the  ore  carries  also 
free  gold,  as  I  have  panned  it  out.  Some  of  the  ore  was 
sent  north  several  years  ago  by  a  Mr.  Linds,  and  it  assayed 
$22  per  ton. 

"Lastly,  we  come  to  the  Ulrich  Pits  on  the  east  bank  of 
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Billabee  Creek.  A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  here 
also,  and  much  money  spent  to  no  purpose  in  shafts  and 
drifts.  The  quartz  is  walled  in  slate  dipping  in  some  places 
nearly  vertically,  but  as  a  general  thing  not  above  45  degs. 
Dr.  Ulrich  sunk  several  costly  shafts,  hunting  for  copper, 
but  as  they  were  put  down  on  the  *  west  side  of  the  veins 
while  they  dip  towards  the  east,  the  deeper  he  went  the 
the  farther  he  was  from  the  ore.  He  finally  dis- 
covered gold  instead  of  copper,  and  erected  a  mill  fur- 
nished with  wooden  stamps,  taking  the  water  for  his  power 
from  Hillabee  Creek.  He  worked  in  this  wav  until  the  war, 
making  his  gold  into  bars  and  buying  cattle  with  it,  so  I  am 
informed  by  old  citizens.  Ulrich's  operations  were  conducted 
without  the  least  regard  to  economical  mining,  and  with  no 
thought  for  the  future.  The  showing  of  ore  at  these  pits  and 
at  the  Jonea  Pits  is  greater  than  at  any  intermediate  locality, 
and  at  these  two  places  water  is  much  more  abundant  and 
accessible  than  anywhere  along  the  belt.  Col.  A.  H.  Moore 
had  some  of  the  Ulrich  ore  assayed  in  North  Carolina,  and 
told  me  that  it  ran  $21  per  ton 

'On  the  west  side  of  Hillabee  Creek  these  seams  continue 
in  a  south  west  direction,  crossing  the  road  from  Alexander 
City  to  Hillabee  Bridge  on  the  the  Duncan  Place.  This 
belt  seems  to  be  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  large  slate  dyke 
from  200  to  400  yards  distant  from  the  quartz  seams.  It 
crosses  the  Columbus  and  Western  Railway  in  Coleman's 
Cut.  This  ends  what  I  have  to  sav  about  the  Goldville  Belt. 
jli  ''About  two  and  a  half  miles  west  of  the  Log  Pits  we  find 
a  great  mass  of  ore  in  the  Hog  Mountain.  There  are  millions 
of  tons  ol  quartz  in  the  Hog  Mountain,  all  of  it  carrying 
gold.  I  saw  assays  of  ore  taken  from  16  different  places  and 
they  showed  the  ore  to  be  worth  from  $4  to  $16  per  ton. 
(Other  assays  of  Hog.  Mt.  ore  will  be  found  under  the  appro- 
priate heading,  W.  B.  P.) 

"From  Hog  Mt.  we  come  south,  in  the  same  section  to 
where  William  Conant  worked  in  1844  and  1845.  It  is  said 
that  he  made  money,  using  the  crudest  appliances  and  haul- 
ing the  ore  two  miles  with  oxen. 
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^'In  Section  5  we  find  gold  in  the  slates  and  heavy  sul- 
phnrets  in  the  shoals  of  Enittachopka  Creek,  the  sands  all 
along  the  creek  for  miles  will  pan  gold. 

"In  all  these  places  the  quartz  seams  appear  to  go  in 
parallel  bands  six  or  seven  in  a  group  and  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  apart.    The  same  is  (rue  of  Hog  Mt." 

This  concludes  Col.  Dean's  interesting  and  valuable  letter. 
If  there  were  others  in  the  country  who  took  the  same  in- 
telligent means  of  informing  themselves  as  to  what  has  been 
done  and  what  still 'remains  to  be  done  to  develop  legiti- 
mate gold  mining  the  task  of  the  prospector  would  be  easier. 
He  has  faith  in  the  future  of  Tallapoosa  county  as  a  gold 
producer  and  whether  his  hopes  are  fulfilled  during  his  life- 
time or  not  he  may,  perhaps,  from  another  sphere  be  able 
to  look  down  upon  a  score  of  mills,  pounding  away  and 
proving  the  reality  of  what  he  labored  so  long  to  establish, 
the  profit  in  quartz  mining  along  the  Goldville  and  Hog  Mt. 
Belts. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  assays  made  on  small  samples 
taken  along  the  Goldville  Belt  from  Hillabee  Bridge  to  the 
Jones  Pits.  It  is  not  claimed  for  these  assays  that  they  rep- 
resent in  every  particular  the  value  of  the  ores,  still  they 
will  show  their  general  character.  To  sample  these  seams 
correctly  would  cost  a  good  deal  of  money  and  the  Survey 
has  no  means  at  its  disposal  for  such  an  undertaking.  The 
owners  of  the  property  should  take  the  matter  in  hand,  em- 
ploy a  competent  engineer  and  furnish  him  with  the  means 
for  opening  the  old  pits  or  sinking  new  ones,  so  that  average 
samples  could  be  secured. 

Assays  along  the  Goldville  Belt  from  the  Duncan  place, 
on  the  Hillabee  Bridge  road  about  3  miles  from  Alexander 
City  to  the  Jones  Pits.  Fourteen  assays  were  made  along 
this  line,  viz :  one  from  Duncan's,  five  from  the  Ulrich  Pits, 
two  from  the  Ealy  Pits,  five  from  the  Jones  Pits,  and  one 
from  what  is  known  as  the  Chisolm  Place,  in  Sec.  9,  T.  23, 
R.  22.  The  value  of  the  ore  varies  from  $2  to  $55.90  per 
ton. 
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No.  12S2.     Duncan  Place,  sugary  quartz  2^  ft.  width,  sample  from  seam 
in  road, 

Gold 2-lOozs.  per  ton.)   tt„i„^  ^^^  ^^„  *i-iq 

Silver trace.  f  ^  ^^"^  P^"^  ^^"'  *^-^3- 

No.  1283.     Ulrich  Pits,  old  dump,  reddish  sugary  quartz: 

Gold 1-10  oz.  per  ton.  }   , r„,  .       ^^  no 

Silver trace.  |-  Value  per  ton.  $2.06. 

No.  1284.     Ulrich  Pits,  old  dump,  reddish  sugary  quartz. 

Gold 4-10  oz.  per  ton.  )    x^^i  ♦       *c  o/» 

o-i  T   lA  *        r    V  alue  per  ton,  IS.36. 

Silver 1-10  oz.  per  ton.  )  '  *  ^ 

No.  1285.     Ulrich  Pits,  old  dump,  reddish  sugarv  quartz: 

i^l'er: : : :  :?;ace.°"  '"  *°"-  (  Val-e  p.r  ton.  »2.0C. 
No.  1286.     Ulrich  Pits,  old  dump,  reddish  sugary  quartz: 

Gf** J-l"  °'-  P"  *°"-  \  Value  per  ton.  $2.06. 

Silver trace.  )  '  ^ 

No.  1287.     Ulrich  Pits,  old  dump,  reddish  sugary  quartz: 

Gold 4-1  Ooz.  per  ton.  )   v«i.i*.  r^*.- f^r.  *q  ^n 

Silver 2-10  oz.  per  ton.  \  ^^^"^  P^"^  ^^"'  *^-*^- 

No.  1288.     Ealy  Pits,  yellowish  sugary  quartz: 

Gold 1-10  oz.  per  ton.  )   ^r  i  *.       &*%  no 

Silver trace.  ,  J  ^'''''^  P*""  *°"'  *2-0«  • 

No.  1289.     Ealy  Pits,  yellowish  sugary  quartz; 

Gold 1-10  oz.  per  ton.  )   xr  i  «.       *o  ao 

Silver trace.  [  Value  per  ton.  12.06. 

No.  1290.    Jones  Pits,  yellowish  crystalline  quartz,  old  dump: 

Gold 1-10  oz.  per  ton.  )   -ir^i  .       ^^  a/» 

Silver trace.  \  ^  *'"*=  P^'  *°"'  ^^-OC. 

No.  1291.    Jones  Pits,  old  dump,  reddish  crystalline  quartz: 

2^^i'A  traces. 
Silver . ) 

No.  1292.    Jones  Pits,  old  dump,  white  crystalline  and  bluish  quartz,  with 

pyrite,  and  Arsenopyrite  i.  e.  pyrite  containing  arsenic: 

Gold   2  7-10  oz.  per  ton.  )    -.r  i  *       a-k  nn 

Silver 1-10  oz.  peV  ton.       [  ^  "'«  P*""  »«"•  ♦»5.90. 

No.  1293.    Jones  Pits,  old  dump,  white  crystalline  quartz: 

Gold 1-10  oz.  per  ton,  |   xr  i  «.       *o  Ai» 

Silver trace.  }  Value  per  ton.  »2.06. 

No.  1294.    Jones  Pits,  old  dump,  white  crystalline  and  bluish  quartz  with 
pyrite  and  arsenopyrite. 

Gold 9-10  oz.  per  ton.  /   -.r  ,  .       *io  nn 

Silver 3-10  oz.  Jjer  ton.  )   ^  "'"«  P*-"  t°">  »18.00. 

No.  1299.     Chisolm  Place,  out  crop  of  whitish  sandy  quartz,  G  ft.  wide. 

Gold 1-10  oz.  per  ton.  )   xr  i  *       mn  ru* 

Silver trace.  )   ^  '''"«  P«^  *°"'  ^^OO. 
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Copy  of  a  letter  received  from  Col.  Jas,  P.  Dawson,  Turner 
Building,  St.  Louis,  September  18th,  1891  : 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Jan.  22d,  1889. 
Elias  S.  Pepper,  Esq., 

3rd  National  Bank,  City  : 
Dear  Sir — The   sample  of  ore   from marked ,  sub- 
mitted to  us  for  examination,  contains 

Gold 2.G5  ozs.  per  ton. 

Silver 0.10  - 

Respectfully, 

St.  Louis  Sampling  and  Testing  Works, 

William  B.  Potter,  Mgr. 

"S." 

According  to  this  assay  the  ore  is  worth  $54.87  per  ton. 
The  letter  was  marked  in  pencil  "Jones  Vein." 

In  regard  to  the  foregoing  analyses  I  can  only  reiterate 
what  has  been  already  more  than  hinted  at,  that  if  the 
owners  of  gold  properties  desire  assays  which  shall  correctly 
represent  the  character  and  value  of  the  ore,  they  should 
employ  a  competent  and  reliable  mining  engineer  to  make 
a  detailed  report.  Samples  taken  at  random  may  be  cor- 
rectly assayed  and  yet  reveal  but  an  indication. 

Four  miles  almost  due  west  from  Goldville,  two  miles 
east  of  Hillabee  Creek,  and  the  same  distance  south  from 
the  Tallapoosa,  Clay,  line  in  Sees.  10  and  15,  T.  24,  R.  22,  in 
Tallapoosa  County,  is  the  famous  Hog  Mountain.  It  derives 
its  name  from  its  peculiar  shape  when  viewed  from  a  distance. 
It  attains  an  elevation  of  about  1,000  feet  above  tide  and 
about  five  hundred  feet  above  the  surrounding  country.  It 
is  composed  in  great  part  of  quartz  seams  separated  by  bands 
of  clay  slate,  highly  metamorphosed  in  many  places.  A 
ledge  of  coarse  granite  appears  among  the  slates  of  the 
hanging  wall,  i.  e.,  the  south  wall,  for  the*  seems  here  are 
orientated  contrary  to  the  general  run  of  the  quartz  in  this 
part  of  the  county.  They  bear  almost  due  east  and  west, 
and,  with  the  slates,  appear  to  have  been  twisted  around,  the 
normal  course  being  towards  the  north  east.     On  the  west 
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side  of  the  mountain  there  are  enormous  outcrops  of  quartz 
seams  and  massive  boulders  of  quartz.  One  of  the  seams, 
known  as  the  Blue  Seam,  shows  35  feet  in  width  where  it  is 
uncovered.  This  seam  was  worked  to  a  limited  extent 
several  years  ago,  and  some  good  ore  was  taken  out.*  It 
bears  east  and  west  and  dips  to  the  south  30  degrees. 

There  is  now  a  ten  stamp  mill,  California  pattern,  with 
engine  and  boiler  on  the  property,  but  no  work  has  been 
done  for  several  years.  From  the  appearance  of  the  more 
recent  openings  I  think  that  perhaps  500  tons  of  ore  were 
mined  and  milled,  but  I  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  ascertain 
with  what  success.  The  ore  is  a  sandy,  friable  quartz  near 
the  surface,  but  soon  begins  to  harden,  and  at  a  depth  of  15 
or  20  feet  is  quite  hard.  At  a  depth  of  20  feet  in  the  Blue 
Seam  sulphurets  begin  to  come  m  and  carry  gold,  as  will 
appear  from  the  assajs 

The  Tallapoosa  Minii^xCompany,  of  St.  Louis,  is  now 
preparing  to  begin  the  wo^^^at  the  Hog  Mt.  on  an  extensive 
scale,  so  it  is  said.  With  a  modern  mill  crushing  from  200 
to  300  tons  per  day,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Hog  Mt. 
should  not  enter  the  list  of  profitable  mines.  There  are 
millions  of  tons  of  workable  ore  in  this  hill.  The  main 
draw-back  to  any  considerable  operations  here  is  the  scarcity 
of  water;  there  is  no  sufficient  supply  n<^arer  than  Ilillabee 
Creek,  1^2  miles.  For  this  reason,  and  on  account  of  the 
character  of  the  ore,  any  company  wishing  to  work  on  a 
large  scarle  would  have  to  expend  a  great  deal  of  money. 
The  difficulties  to  be  met  and  overcome,  however,  are  no 
greater  than  have  been  successfully  encountered  elsewhere. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Col.  Jas.  P.  Dawson,  Turner 
Building,  St  Lonis,  I  can  present  some  additional  iiforma- 
tion  concerning  the  ore  from  Hog  Mt. 

♦About  one  mile  /rom   the  Hog  Mt.  towards  Cowpens  Tounnalne  i* 
abundant. 
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"Alexander  City,  Ala.,  May,  1889,  panniDgs  made  on 
Hog  Mt.  by  Wm.  H.  Cornell : 

Veins.  No.  cJf  pans.  Showed  gold. 

1x2 11 7 

2x3 9 6 

3x4 20 13 

4x5 10 8 

5x6 12 7 

6x7 8 4 

7x8 5 5 

8x9 6 4 

9x10 4 2 

85  56 

These  pannings  were  all  taken  from  the  surface,  and  as 
near  in  diagonal  as  possible.  The  show  was  from  three  to 
thirty  particles  to  the  pan.     From  3x5  the  best." 

Another  letter  Yrom  Col.  Dawson  enclosing  two  from  Mr. 
Jewett,  Assayer  in  charge.  United  States  Assay  Office,  St. 
Loais,  was  received  at  the  same  time.  From  the  assertions 
of  Mr.  Jewett  in  regard  to  some  ore  which  Col.  Dawson  in- 
forms me  was  from  Hog  Mt.,  I  find  that  it  was  worth  $8.26 
in  gold  and  36  cents  in  silver  per  ton. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  St.  Louis  Sampling  and  Testing 
Works : 

"January  11th,  1889. 
T.  Wright,  Esq.,  3d  and  Olive  Sts.,  City: 

Dear  Sir — We  herewith  enclose  certificate  of  assay.  The 
concentrates  weighed  1.870  grams,  28,85  grains.  It  obtained 
from  two  ounces  avoirdupois  this  would  be  a  concentration 
of  over  30  to  1.  Unless  the  assay  of  the  original  is  known, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  say  what  loss  attended  the  process. 

Very  respectfully, 

St.  Louis  Sampling  and  Testing  Works, 

Wm.  B.  Potter,  M'gT." 

S. 
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This  letter  is  marked,  in  pencil,  ''Hog  Mty  The  certifi- 
cate referred  to  was  as  follows,  as  per  copy  : 

'^St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Jan.  12th,  1889. 
T.  Wright,  Esq., 

3d  and  Olive  Sts.,  City : 

Dear  Sir — The  sample  of  Pulp  from marked  "Con- 
centrates," submitted  to  us  for  examination  contains 

Gold 4.37  ozs.  per  ton. 

Silver 2.92     "      "     " 

Respectfully, 

St.  Louis  Sampling  and  Testing  Works, 
Wm.  B.  Potter,  M'gV.     J." 

Taking  the  total  value  of  these  concentrates  at  $93.24  per 
ton  and  the  degree  of  concentration  as  30  to  1,  the  value  of 
the  untreated  ore  would  be  $3.10<per  ton. 

Copy  of  a  certificate  of  assay  of  what  Col.  Dawson  wrote 
was  "a  number  of  pieces  picked  up  at  random  on  the  moun- 
tain and  assayed  together." 

"St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  22d,  1889. 
T.  Wright,  Esq., 

3d  and  Olive  streets.  City: 

Dear  Sir — The  sample  of  orejfrom ,  marked , 

submitted  to  us  for  examination,  contains 

Gold 0.3  ozs.  per  ton. 

Silver 0.1    •'      "      « 

Respectfully, 

6t.  Louis  Sampling  and  Testing  Works. 
William  B.  Potter.  Manager." 
Taking  these  figures,  the  value  of  the  ore  per  ton  was  $6.20. 
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Copy  of  another  letter  received  from  Col.  Dawson  : 

"St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct.  2d,  1889. 
T.  Wright,  Esq., 

3d  and  Olive  streets,  City: 
Dear  Sir — We  have  treated  the  barrel  of  ore  you  sent  us 
as  follows:  The  ore  was  crushed  in  a  three  stamp  gold  bat- 
tery, with  inside  and  outside  amalgamated  plates,  using  a 
40  mesh  screen,  and  the  tailings  were  run  over  an  Evans 
concentrating  table  with  the  following  results : 

Net  weight  of  ore 502  lbs. 

Containing  gold 1.90  ozs.  per  ton. 

''  silver 0.1       "     «     " 

The  amount  remaining  in  the  mortar  after  the  run  was 
219  lbs.,  assaying  1.90  ozs.  gold  per  ton,  thus  giving  283 
lbs.  as  the  net  weight  of  ore  treated.  The  tailings  from  the 
plates  contained,  Gold 0.50  ozs.  per  ton,  showing  a  sav- 
ing of  73.7  per  cent  of  the  Gold. 

The  tailings,  after  passing  over  the  Evans  Table,  gave  tlie 
following  results  : 

Headings 11  lbs.,  containing 

Gold 1.60  ozs.  per  ton. 

Silver 0.10     "       "      '• 

Middlings 48  lbs.,  containing 

Gold 0.35  ozs.  per  ton. 

The  Headings  contain  3  per  cent  of  the  Gold  in  the  original 

ore,  but  it  will  be  noticed  that  their  grade  is  a  little  lower 

than  the  original  ore. 

The  above  results  would  indicate  that  your  ore  is  fairly 

free  milling.     With  a  larger  amount  of  ore,  sufficient  to 

make  several  runs  under  varying  conditions,  it  is  possible 

that  somewhat  better  results  might  be  obtained. 

Respectfully, 

St.  Louis  Sampling  and  Testing  Works, 

William  P.  Potter,  Manager. 

J." 
According  to  this  assay  the  ore  was  worth  as  follows: 

Gold $39.27 

Silver 10 


$39.37  per  ton. 
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The  following  letter,  also  from  Col.  Dawson,  is  very  im- 
portant, showing  as  it  does  that  at  one  time  much  more  in- 
formation concerning  the  Hog  Mt.  ores  was  available  than  is 
now  the  case. 

^'St.  Louis,  Sept.  8,  1S91. 
James  P.  Dawson,  Esq., 

President  Tallapoosa  Mining  Co., 

City: 

Dear  Sir — Replying  to  your  inquiry  concerning  assay  work 
done  by  my  direction  on  Hog  Mountain  ore,  I  have  searched 
all  through  my  papers  for  the  records  but  could  not  find 
them,  and  I  do  not  know  what  I  did  with  them.  I  had  very 
many  assays  made,  perhaps  sixty  or  seventy,  of  the  ore  taken 
from  different  parts  of  that  property,  and  of  course  can  not 
remember  them.  I  do  remember  that  they  ran  as  low  as  $2 
and  as  high  as  $31,  and  I  believe  that  they  averaged  $7.50, 
and  I  believe  that  they  represented  perhaps  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  property  more  closely  than  any  other  investigation 
ever  made.  I  regret  very  much  that  I  do  not  have  the 
records,  since  I  would  be  glad  to  give  them  to  you. 

Yours  truly, 

A.   F.  HOFFER. 

The  assays  I  speak  of  were  made  in  '86  and  '87." 

I  made  four  assavs  of  ore  taken  at  random  from  some  old 
dumps  on  the  Hog  Mt.  They  ran  from  $6.20  to  $58.6T  per 
ton,  the  average  being  $24.53.    They  are  as  follows : 

No.  1,295.     Hog  Mt.,  old  dump,  yellowish  sugary  quartz. 

Gold 2  8-10  OZ8.  per  ton.)   \7„i„^  ^^^  ^^^  *rq  ft7 

Sil^.gr  8  10      **      *'      "     \  ^^^"^  P^*^  ^°"'  ^o8.C7. 

No.  1,29C.     Hog  Mt.,  old  dump,  whitish  sugary  quartz. 

Gold 3-10  oz.  per  ton.)   -ir.i.,^  „^,  ^^„  ^p  on 

Silver trace  per  ton.      \  ^*^"^  P^'  ^°"'  ^^•^^' 

No.  1,297.     Hog  Mt.,  old  dump,  yellowish  sugary  quartz. 

Snltr: : : :  jrl^f }  ^alue  per  ton,  $22.73. 
No.  1,298.     Hog  Mt.,  blue  seam,  bluish  crystalline  quartz,  with  a  little  pyrite. 

Gold 5-10  ozs.  per  ton.)    Voi.,^  «....  f^«  *in  ^q  * 

Silver  2-10    *•      '•     "     S  ^  ?10.od. 
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RESUME  ON  TUE  OOLDVILLE  AND  HOG  MT.  BELT. 

1.  No  work  of  any  consequence  has  been  done  for  thirty 
years. 

2.  No  reliable  records  are  to  hand  relating  to  the  work 
done  prior  to  1S60. 

3.  Except  at  the  Ulrich,  Jones  and  Hog  Mt.  mines  no 
good  exposures  of  the  veins  are  to  be  seen  now.  The  old 
workings  are  fallen  in  and  access  to  the  seams  is  not  to  be 
had  except  at  some  expense,  and  the  Survey  has  no  means 
at  its  disposal  for  this  purpose. 

4.  The  assays  of  the  samples  taken  show  that  the  ores 
vary  in  value  from  $2  per  ton  to  $58.67. 

5.  A  large  amount  of  work  has  been  done  by  the  old 
miners,  and  by  reliable  tradilion  some  of  it  was  very  profit- 
able. 

6.  The  Ulrich  and  Jones  Pits  are  well  supplied  with  run- 
ning water  sufficient  for  extensive  operations.  The  Hog  Mt. 
is  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles  from  Hillabee  Creek, 
the  nearest  available  water  supply. 

7.  An  abundance  of  good  timber  of  all  kinds  is  within 
easy  reach  of  all  the  Pits  and  of  Ilog  Mt. 

8.  Profitable  gold  mining  coulS  be  carried  on  in  this 
part  of  the  county. 

TUE    SILVER   HILL   BELT. 

Silver  Hill  is  in  Sees.  If?  and  17,  T.  20,  R.  22,  Tallapoosa 
^  County,  and  is  about  13  miles  S.  W.  of  Dadeville.  Mining 
was  carried  on  here  probably  as  far  back  as  1835,  but  there 
are  no  records  of  what  was  done  or  of  anythinij:  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work.  There  are  abundant  evidences  that  a 
great  deal  was  done  from  first  to  last,  for  the  old  works  are 
quite  extensive,  more  so  than  at  any  locality  in  the  County. 
A  description  of  Silver  Hill  is  contained  in  the  Report  of 
Prof.  Tuomey,  previously  referred  to  as  having  been  pub- 
lished in  1858.  As  he  or  Mr.  Lieber,  or  both,  visited  the 
place  before  the  shafts,  drifts,  &c.,  had  fallen  in  as  badly  as 
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they  have  now  and  as  the  description  is  well  worth  repro- 
ducing it  is  here  given  in  full,  taken  frona  pages  47  to  50  of 
that  Report. 
Prof.  Tuomey  says  : 

"The  talcose  slates  of  Silver  Hill  are  seen  outcropping 
near  Ufola,  and  the  gold  mine  occupies  the  crest  and  flank 
of  the  hill  which  extends  to  the  stream  on  which  the  mill  is 
situated. 

"The  auriferous  slates  are  enclosed  between  beds  of  horn- 
blende. The  following  section  will  show  the  position  of  the 
mine: 

Fig,  1. 


Section  vf  ^ilrsr  J/iir  fa/tcf^TucfyicyJ 

a.  Hornblende  slate. 

h.  Auriferous  talcose  slate,  with  veins  of  quartz. 

<?.  Dark  colored  tklcose  slates. 

d.  Hornblende  slates. 

"  This  section  is  best  seen  at  the  base  of  the  hill  near  the 
mill.  Both  a.  and  J.  are  quite  hard,  when  placed  beyond 
the  influence  of  atmospheric  agencies. 

"About  ten  years  ago  this  mine  was  in  its  most  prosper- 
ous condition.  About  150  feet  of  the  principal  vein  was 
found  out-cropping  on  the  crest  of  the  hill.  It  was  2  feet 
thick,  but  about  12  feet  below  the  surface  it  became  thinner 
and  richer,  at  a  depth  of  15  feet  it  became  poorer.  It  again 
thickened  to  4  or  5  feet,  and  continued  to  improve  in  pro- 
ductiveness until  it  was  abandoned. 

"  The  vein,  which  was  quartz,  was  worked  to  a  depth  of  80 
feet  in  the  centre,  where  it  was  richest.  The  ore  was  there 
worth  $4.85  per  bushel  (about  $96  per  ton  W.  B.  P.)  The 
course  of  the  vein  was  a  little  North  of  East.    The  usual 
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mode  of  letting  out  the  mine  in  small  parcels  was  adopted 
here,  and  with  the  same  results  as  elsewhere — the  total  ruin 
of  the  works.  The  vein  is  situated  in  Section  16,  Township 
20,  Range  22.     (The  range  is  21,  W.  B.  P.) 

"  It  has  been  recently  re-opened  with  some  prospect  of 
success.  An  adit  has  been  driven  a  little  above  the  natural 
drainage  of  the  Creek,  with  a  view  of  striking  the  vein  be- 
low the  old  works.  Whilst  this  heavy  work  is  going  on, 
the  proprietors  are  working  some  ore  from  the  top  of  the  . 
hill.  The  ore  is  hauled  by  oxen  about  250  yards  to  the  mill, 
where  I  found  6  stamps,  and  a  badly  constructed  Barke 
Bocker,  in  operation.  The  ore  thus  treated  yielded  only 
12i  cents  per  bushel.     (Say  $2.50  per  ton,  W.  B.  P.) 

"The  principal  vein  was  not  exposed  at  the  tine  of  my 
visit,  but  some  of  the  auriferous  portions  of  the  country, 
which  were  worked,  presented  the  appearance  shown  in  the 
cut,  Fig.  2 : 

Fig.  2. 


Ou<trU  trtma.  SUv^r IfiU.fufU'-Tu^m^y} 

"The  dark  lines  represent  broken  quartzose  veins  con- 
taining gold.  On  the  branch,  into  which  the  drainage  and 
surface  water  flows,  signs  of  old  works  occur  in  the  gravel 
deposited  in  its  bed.  Mr.  Lieber,  who  examined  this  place 
more  recently,  reports  as  follows  : 
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'The  Silver  Hill  Mines,  which  were  formerly  abandoned 
on  account  of  difficulties  among  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany, are  now  worked  by  a  Georgia  company,  with  a  pros- 
pect of  success. 

'  The  country  is  a  talcose  slate,  one  of  the  beds  of  which 
is  of  that  peculiar  black  kind  resembling  black  lead. 
Another  talcose  bed,  in  which  quartz  appears  in  irregular 
masses,  is  the  one  which  is  worked,  the  slate  being  also 
auriferous.  This  bed  strikes  Xorth  70o  East,  and  dips  15° 
to  35°.  A  quartz  vein,  leading  from  this,  and  striking 
North,  is  about  12  feet  thick,  including  the  selvages  and  the 
workable  slate.  The  main  body  is  8  feet  thick.  Deeper 
down,  the  quartz  will  consolidate,  in  all  probability,  into  a 
regular  vein.  Garnets  and  peroxide  of  iron  occur,  but  all 
mixed  confusedly  with  the  slate.  The  black  and  grey  slates 
are  not  auriferous,  whilst  the  red,  and  portions  of  the  white 
slates,  are. 

'  The  present  company  have  driven  two  good  adits,  one 
of  which  is  400  feet  in  length,  which,  by  draining  a  large 
amount  of  untouched  ore,  will  enable  them  to  win  the  con- 
tents of  the  mine  for  a  long  time,  without  any  additional 
expense  of  consequence  for  drainage.  The  gold  is  said  to 
be  worth  95  cents  per  dwt.' 

"  Ou  the  opposite  side  of  the  branch,  an  immense  series 
of  quartz  beds  comes  to  the  surface,  which  beds  are  more 
or  less  auriferous,  and  have  even  been  worked,  but  with 
great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  distance  from  water.  They 
occupy  the  crest  of  a  hill  of  considerable  elevation,  towards 
Blue  Creek,  forming  an  interesting  feature  of  the  landscape. 
(This  ridge  is  known  locally  as  The  Devil's  Back-bone,  and 
extends  for  several  miles  in  a  North  Easterly  [direction,  W. 
B.  P.) 

"  On  the  tributaries  of  the  Creek,  a  great  amount  of 
gravel  has  been  washed,  in  years  past,  for  gold,  and  with 
much  success,  but  these  works  have  been  abandoned  years 
since." 

Thus  far  Prof.  Tuomev. 
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I  can  only  confirm  what  is  here  stated  as  to  Silver  Hill, 
the  work  has  been  carried  on  in  a  haphazard  way  by  first 
one  set  of  miners  and  then  by  another.  I  could  not  get  into 
the  lower  works  but  from  what  appears  on  the  surface  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  wasteful  and  unscientific  methods 
which  were  pursued.  That  there  is  good  ore  still  at  Silver 
Hill  the  following  assays  will  show.  The  samples  were 
taken  at  random  from  some  old  dumps  : 

No.  1276.     Bluish  crystalline  quarts,  carrying  pyrite. 

Gold 4  0-10  OZ8.  per  ton./      ,,  ,  ^       •iai  .^o 

Silver 3  7-10  ozs.  per  ton.)      ^  "'"«  P"  '""  »'*^->8- 

No.  1277.     Yellowish  suary  quartz. 

Gold    ....   4-10  ozs.  per  ton.  )     ^r-i   ^         *       *o  kp 
e:i  o  irk  .         r     Value  per  ton  $8  o6. 

bilver o-jO  ozs   per  ton.  j  *^  ^ 

No.  1278.     Light  yellow  sugary  quartz,  gave  traces  of  gold  and  silver. 

No.  1276  represents  the  ore  which  is  found  in  the  bottom 
of  an  80  ft.  shaft,  so  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Isham  Worsham, 
who  worked  at  Silver  Hill  many  years  ago.  Of  course  it 
can  not  be  said  that  all  the  ore  is  of  this  quality,  I  am  even 
disposed  to  think  that  but  little  of  it  is  so  good.  Mr.  Wor- 
sham described  the  vein  as  being  about  five  feet  in  width 
and  as  carrying  a  good  deal  of  sulphuret.  The  shaft  was 
entirely  filled  with  water  at  the  time  of  my  visit  in  August, 
1891.  I  have  sQme  interesting  letters  concerning  Silver 
Hill  from  Major  C.  H.  Parmalee,  Ass't.  Treas.  of  the  White 
Breast  Fuel  Co.,  18  Broadway,  N.  Y.  As  they  contain 
some  valuable  information  regarding  the  value  of  the  ore,  I 
reproduce  them  here,  omitting  £uch  parts  as  are  of  a  purely 
personal  nature. 

Copy. 

White  Breast  Fuel  Co., 

IS  Broadway,  N.  Y., 

Sep't  1st,  1891. 

M)\  W,  B.  Phillips.  Univ,  Ala. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  very  kind  favor  of  the  27th  Aug.  re- 
ceived, also  the  report  of  the  Thies  Process  of  treating  low 
grade  gold  ores,  for  which  I  thank  you  very  much. 

"Before  the    War,"   Prof.    Emmons,  State  Geologist  of 
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N.  C,  made  an  examination  for  me  of  the  Silver  Hill  prop- 
erty. I  will  hunt  it  up  and  send  it  to  you.  Mr.  R.  C.  Hills, 
the  Geologist  of  our  Coal  Companies,  also  made  a  partial 
examination  of  Silver  Hill  and  Gregory  Hill.  I  think  I 
have  his  letter  and  the  results  of  some  assays  he  made, 
which  I  will  also  send  you.  (Neither  of  these  reports  has 
come  to  hand,  W.  B.  P.,  Feb.  15th,  1892.)  Many  years  ago 
1  had  some  assays  made  of  Silver  Hill  ores  but  can  only  say 
that  the  lowest  was  $15.00  per  ton  and  highest  $500.  Some 
Cincinnati  parties  a  few  years  ago  had  assays  made  of  Sil- 
ver Hill  sulphuret  ores,  and  told  me  that  the  average  was 
$30.00.  I  worked  from  the  North  end  of  Gregory  Hill 
(two  miles  N.  E.  of  Silver  Hill,  W.  B.  P.)  ten  years  ago 
about  1200  tons  of  the  ore,  without  any  selection.  It 
averaged  $1.75  per  ton.     My  screens   were  very  coarse,  and 

we  knew  but  little  about  the  business.     I 

think  that  Gregory  Hill  would  average,  without  selection, 
$2.00  per  ton  and  at  a  cost  of  50  cents  per  ton :  ample  water 
can  be  obtained  for  20  stamps,  say  60  tons  per  day.  I  think 
it  would  be  safe  to  call  Ihe  Silver  Hill  refactory  ores  $25.00. 
I  once  got  $14.00  free  gold  per  ton  from  8  tons  of  refuse 
Silver  Hill  ore.  It  was  hauled  from  the  surface  yard  at  Sil- 
ver Hill  to  the  5  stamp  Battery  I  had  near  Gregory  Hill. 
Same  screens  were  used.  The  ore  was  partially  decompos- 
ed by  weather  exposure,  say  for  twenty  years 

Yours,  C.  H.  P." 

In  this  letter  Major  Parmelee  also  says  in  regard  to  Hog 
Mt. :  "A  Mr.  Phillips,  a  mining  engineer,  examined  Hog 
Mt.  for  Burke  of  New  Orleans.  He  said  to  me  it  was  a  very 
valuable  property  because  of  the  cheapness  with  which  it 
could  be  worked.  His  test  of  the  ore  ranged  from  $6.00  to 
$16.00  per  ton." 

Copy. 

"New  York  Club, 

5th  Ave.  and  35th  St., 

Oct.  2nd,  1891. 

Mr,  W,  B.  Phillips^  Univ.  Ala. 

You  are  probably  not  aware  that  there  is 
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a  shaft  sunk  about  90  feet  down  square  on  to  the  sulphuret 
vein — at  least  30  feet  or  more  below  any  of  the  old  works 
It  was  in  this  shaft  that  Prof.  Emmons  ex- 
amined the  vein.  It  has  been  sunk  about  20  feet  deeper 
since  that  time.  The  old  workings  will  not  interfere  with 
this  shaft  in  any  way.  There  is  also  another  shaft  on  the 
same  vein  about  150  feet  west  of  this  (what  I  call  No.  1 
shaft)  that  can  be  cleaned  out.  The  ore  from  these  shafta 
will  assay  from  $15.00  to  $50.00.  The  vein  so  far  as  strip- 
ped averaged  from  18  to  24  inches.     This  is  very,  very  hard 

and  so  are  the  walls 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

C.  II.  Parmelee." 
At  Dent  Hill,  half  a  mile  north-east  of  Silver  Hill,  some 
•work  has  been  done  on  a  curious  mixture  of  talcose  schist 
and  quartz,  but  I  was  unable  to  find  more  than  $2.06  per 
ton  of  gold  in  the  sample  taken.  At  this  point  begins  the 
Devil's  Back-bone,  previously  spoken  of,  and  continues  for 
several  miles  in  a  northeasterly  direction.  It  is  a  very  bold 
out  crop  of  a  sandy,  friable  quartz,  almost  like  a  sandstone, 
varying  in  width  from  six  to  fifty  feet,  and  carrying  some 
gold.  From  Silver  Hill  to  a  point  opposite  the  Gregory 
Hill  in  Sec.  33,  T.  21,  R.  22,  I  took  8  samples  but  found  na 
more  than  $2.06  of  gold  per  ton  in  any  on  them.  All 
showed  this  amount  of  metal.  Seven  of  the  samples  were 
taken  between  Dent  Hill  and  Farrar's  Mill  along  the  out- 
crop, the  other  one  from  a  point  on  the  ridge  directly  op- 
posite Gregory  Hill,  where  the  wagon  road  crosses  the  vein. 
This  tremendous  out-crop  of  quartz  is  one  of  the  prominent 
features  of  the  landscape,  as  already  remarked  by  Prof. 
Tuomey,  and  is  remarkably  uniform  for  miles.  I  was  along 
it  for  about  five  miles  and  observed  that  at  no  place  did  it 
appear  to  show  any  deviation  from  its  typical  character.  It 
is  in  most  places  stained  of  a  light  yellowish  color,  and,  on 
crashing  and  panning  leaves  traces  of  undecomposed  pyrite 
and  black  iron  sand.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  pres- 
ence of  gold  in  the  highly  graphitic  schists  of  Gregory  Hill 
and  Blue  Hill  may  be  due  to  leaching  from  this  enormous 
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mass  of  quartz,  the  strike  and  dip  of  the  two  being  nearly 
the  same.  These  schists  are  in  places  very  rich  in  free  gold 
but  dp  not  yet  evince  the  presence  of  pyrite;  the  gold  is 
coarse  and  free.  A  fuller  description  of  Gregory  Hill  and 
Blue  Hill  will  enable  one  to  see  the  force  of  this  suggestion. 
The  entire  locality  is  brim  lull  of  interest  to  the  geologist 
and  to  the  practical  miner,  to  the  first  on  account  of  the 
association  of  gold  with  schists  heavily  charged  with  gra- 
phite, and  to  the  latter  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which 
mining  can  be  carried  on  here. 

GREGORY   hill:   BLUE   HILL. 

Location,  Sec.  33,  T.  21,  R.  22,  Tallapoosa  County.  The 
ore  here  is  a  mass  of  highly  graphitic  schist  holding  numer- 
ous small  seams  of  quartz.  It  is  readily  mined  and  easily 
crushed  or  stamped.  I  took  two  samples  of  twenty-five 
pounds  each,  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  mixed  them  w^ell  and 
the  sample  then  gave 

g.f^ 3-10  02.  per  ton  j.     Value  per   ton,   |6.30. 

Silver 1-10  oz.  per  ton  J  *  '   ^ 

A  good  deal  of  work  has  been  done  here  at  one  time  or 
another.  Major  Parmelee  has  a  fifteen  stamp  mill  at  work 
and  as  the  ore  is  readily  treated  the  stamps  weigh  450 
pounds  each.  There  is  not  sufficient  water  for  more  than 
twenty  stamps  within  a  mile  of  the  mill.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  ore  yields  in  the  mill.  It  seems  to  me  that  Rolls 
would  do  better  work  on  this  class  of  ore  than  stamps. 
There  is  sufficient  ore  in  sight  to  warrant  much  more  ex- 
tensive works  and  I  belive  that  with  good  management  a 
handsome  profit  could  be  secured. 

The  same  ore  shows  also  a  Blue  Hill  in  the  same  Section. 
A  sample  taken  from  the  mass  gave 

Gold 4-10  oz.    per  ton/     ,r^i  * *o -ip 

Silver 2-10  oz.   per  tonf     ^  ^^"^  P^'^  *°"'  ^^  ^^• 

I  panned  several  pans  from  Gregory  Hill  and  from  Blue 
Hill  and  each  one  gave  coarse  gold.  At  Gregory  Hill  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  take  a  pan  from  any  place  on  the  top 
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of  the  hill,  where  the  ore  has  been  mined,  without  geltiDg 
free  gold,  the  surface  earth  yields  good  panning  and  when 
one  takes  the  ore  itself  extraordinary  results  are  obtained. 
I  have  never  seen  better  panning  anwhere  than  from  this 
locality.  I  do  not  think  that  the  operations  at  present  con- 
ducted there  are  based  on  sound  principles  of  mining  or  of 
milling.  From  the  methods  used  there  must  be  a  consider- 
able loss  which  could  be  avoided  by  a  better  system. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  ore  at  Gregory  Hill ;  while 
it  may  not  run  over  $6.00  per  ton  yet  it  can  be  mined  and 
milled  at  a  slight  expense.  The  chief  item  will  be  the  water. 
There  may  be  enough  for  fifteen  or  twenty  stamps  during  a 
favorable  season,  but  during  "a  dry  spell"  the  supply  be- 
comes bcarce  and  uncertain.  But  little  work  has  been  done 
at  Blue  Hill  yet  the  general  character  of  the  ore  is  the  same 
as  at  Gregory  Hill.  The  neighboring  ravines  have  been 
prospected  and  some  of  them  washed  for  gold  during  wet 
weather,  and  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Isham  Worsham,  an 
old  miner  of  these  parts,  that  he  had  often  gotten  good  re- 
sults from  the  gravel.  Gravel  washing,  however,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  water,  is  not  to  be  considered  either  at 
Gregory  Hill  or  at  Blue  Hill,  unless  indeed  the  waters  of 
Blue  Creek  be  called  into  use  by  means  of  powerful  pump- 
ing machinery.  This  is  a  bold  stream  of  water  and  could  be 
tapped  at  a  distance  of  about  one  mile.  For  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  in  depth  the  ore  at  Gregory  Hill  could  be  easily 
disintegrated  by  the  hydraulic  process,  and  if  it  should  be 
proved  bj  experience  that  stamps  do  not  suit  the  ore  I  know 
of  nothing  better  than  the  treatment  referred  to. 

Other  localities  in  Tallapoosa  County  have  been  the  seat 
of  old  mining  operations,  or,  rather  of  gold  washing,  as  for 
instance  the  Long  Branch  about  one  mile  south  of  Silver 
Hill,  where  a  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done,  with  good 
results.  The  Owl  Hollow,  in  the  same  vicinity,  is  also 
another  famous  place  for  gold  gravel.  The  Long  Branch  is, 
next  to  Silver  Hill,  the  most  famous  place  in  this  part  of  the 
county,  as  tradition  informs  us  that  it  yielded  much   gold 
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lorty  and  fifty  years  ago.  I  was  unfortunately  prevented 
from  visiting  it,  nor  did  I  see  the  Owl  Hollow.  I  am  in- 
formed by  old  miners  that  the  cream  of  the  gravel  in  both 
places  has  long  since  been  removed. 

At  the  Bonner-Terrell  Mine,  about  ten  miles  north-east 
of  Dadeville,  some  work  has  been  done,  but  I  could  not  visit 
it  and  hence  have  no  assays  of  the  ore  and  know  nothing 
about  it  except  that  it  is  said  some  of  the  ore  was  very 
good. 

Near  Perry's  old  mill  on  the  Tallapoosa  River,  not  far 
from  Dudley  ville,  according  to  Tuomey,  is  the  Morgan  Mine. 
He  says  (Report  of  1858,  p.  64):  "This  is  situated  on  a 
branch  very  near  the  river.  It  is  a  deposit  mine,  composed 
of  a  thick  bed  of  coarse  gravel.  Some  veins  in  the  neighbor- 
ing rocks  appear  to  be  auriferous.  The  mine  was  just  opened 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  and  was  attracting  much  attention." 

The  south-western  corner  of  Tallapoosa  County  below  the 
Long  Branch,  is  the  southern  limit  of  the  gold  region  of  the 
State.  It  is  said  that  a  little  placer  mining  has  been  carried 
on  in  the  north-western  part  of  Elmore  where  it  adjoins  Tal- 
lapoosa County,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  reliable 
evidence  that  it  was  more  than  a  mere  prospecting. 

Chambers  County,  also,  belongs  to  the  Lower  Gold  Belt, 
but  so  far  as  is  known  no  gold  mining  has  been  attempted 
within  its  borders.  Heavy  quartz  seams  are  found  in  the 
county  as  far  south  as  LaFayette,  but  they  have  not  been 
examined.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  northern  portion  of 
the  county  is  penetrated  by  some  of  the  seams  belonging  to 
the  Goldville  Belt.  Investigations  on  this  point  will  be  un- 
dertaken during  the  summer  of  1892  and  the  results  will  ap- 
pear  in  the  next  report.  Two  complete  sections  across  the 
gold  fields  will  also  be  incorporated  in  the  Report  on  the 
Upper  Gold  Belt  as  it  was  thought  best  to  defer  this  until 
the  lines  could  be  run  to  the  Alabama-Georgia  boundary. 

It  is  likely  that  the  outlook  in  the  Upper  Belt  is  better 
than  in  the  Lower  Belt,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Arba- 
coochee,  where  placer  mining  has  been  carried  on  for  fifty 
years,  and  Bell's  Mills,  Idaho,  Extension  Mine,   Pinetucky 
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(where  a  ten-stamp  mill  is  now  at  work),  and  other  localities 
in  Cleburne,  Randolph,  Talladega  and  Clay  Counties.  The 
survey  to  be  undertaken  this  summer  (1892)  will  cover  these 
localities. 
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THE  THIES  PROCESS  OF  TREATING  LOW-GR\DE 

AURIFEROUS  SULPHIDES  AT  THE  HAILU 

GOLD  MINE,  LANCASTER  COUNTY, 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

BY   A.   THIES,  CONCORD,  N.  C,  AND   WM.  B.   PHILLIPS,   UNIVERSITY 

OF    ALABAMA,   TUSKALOOSA,   ALA. 

1.  Introductory  Remarks. — The  Haile  Gold  Mine  is  in 
Lancaster  county,  South  Carolina,  3^  miles  east  of  Kershaw 
station  on  the  Charleston,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  Railway. 
It  was  first  opened  about  the  year  1832,  and  since  that  time 
has  passed  through  various  fortunes.  Many  different  opera- 
tions have  been  practiced  here  for  extracting  gold :  pan- 
ning, grinding  in  Chilian  mills  or  arrastras,  stamping,  the 
Designolle  process,  dry  crushing,  and  finally  the  Thies  proc- 
ess of  barrel-chlorination,  which  has  now  been  in  successful 
use  for  2^  years,  and  by  which  36,000  tons  of  ore  have  been 
treated  profitably. 

The  Thies  process  is  in  brief  the  treatment  of  dead-roasted 
auriferous  concentrates  (pyrite,  sometimes  also  chalcopyrite, 
as  at  the  Phoenix  mine,  Cabarrus  Co.,  N.  C),  with  nascent 
chlorine,  without  artificial  pressure  or  exhaust,  in  lead-lined 
iron  cylinders  ;  the  throwing  of  the  mass  on  a  sand  filter ; 
and  the  quick  filtration  and  precipitation  of  the  gold  chlo- 
ride with  fresh  and  active  ferrous  sulphate.  The  gold  is 
precipitated  as  metallic  gold  of  a  reddish -brown  color 
>«rhich,  after  being  allowed  to  settle  completely,  is  collected, 
washed,  dryed  and  melted  with  soda  and  borax  in  graphite 
pots  and  cast  into  bars. 
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The  efiicieney  and  economy  of  the  process  are  such  that, 
in  working  on  a  large  scale,  crude  ore  of  the  assay- value  of 
$4  per  ton,  carrying  about  one-third  of  its  gold  free  and  two- 
thirds  in  sulphurets,  can  be  profitably  treated.  At  the 
Haile  mine  36,000  tons  of  such  ore  have  been  successfully 
treated,  and  it  is  now  mined  and  treated  at  the  rate  of  80 
tons  per  day  of  24  hours. 

It  should  be  observed  at  the  outset  that  the  chlorination 
system  here  used  is  not  patented.  Any  one  is  free  to  em- 
ploy it ;  and  therefore  what  is  said  of  it  in  the  present  paper 
is  without  any  bias  of  commercial  interest.  It  is  the  second 
attempt  to  introduce  into  the  southern  gold-fields,  on  a  large 
scale,  the  chlorination  of  roasted  ore  in  place  of  amalgama- 
tion, and  as  an  adjunct  to  amalgamation  before  roasting. 

The  uniform  and  most  gratifying  success  attending  the 
use  of  this  process  for  several  years  at  the  Phopnix  mine, 
Cabarrus  Co.,  N.  C,  (see  Trans,  xvii.,  313)  induced  the 
owners  of  the  Haile  property  to  introduce  it  at  these  mines 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  Thies.  Mr.  Thies^ 
improvements  on  the  old  Mears  chlorination  process  have 
been  fully  set  forth  in  the  paper  above  referred  to.  With- 
out severing  his  connection  with  the  Phoenix  Co.,  he  took 
charge  of  the  Haile  mine  in  January,  1888,  where  he  ope- 
rated 20  stamps  from  that  time  to  January  last,  and  since 
the  latter  date,  has  added  40  stamps,  making  a  present  total 
of  60  in  operation. 

By  this  process  of  chlorination  there  have  been  treated 
since  1880  at  the  Phoenix  mine  5,000  tons  of  concentrates, 
and  at  the  Haile,  since  May,  1888,  the  date  of  the  beginning 
of  the  work  here,  2353  tons. 

This  statement  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  process  is 
conducted  upon  a  commercial  scale,  and  has  long  since 
»passed  the  experimental  stage.  There  is  now  no  more  rea- 
son to  doubt  its  success  as  applied  to  low-grade  auriferous 
sulphides  than  to  doubt  the  success  of  the  Thomas  process 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  claim  tor 
it  that  it  stands  metallurgically  towards  the  other  and  older 
processes  for  the  extraction  of  gold  as  the  Thomas  process 
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stands  towards  the  other  and  older  processes  lor  the  manu« 
facture  o^  steel.  Both  these  processes  were  successfully  ap- 
plied about  the  same  time.  They  are  vital  improvements 
upon  the  ideas  of  previous  unsuccessful  applications  ;  and 
they  deal  with  materials  that  hitherto  had  baffled  all  at- 
tempts at  utilization,  the  one  with  high-phosphorus  iron- 
ores,  and  the  other  with  low-grade  sulphuret  gold-ores. 

In  order  to  realize  the  especial  significance  of  the  Theis 
process  to  the  metallurgy  of  gold,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
recall  the  history  of  southern  gold  mines  for  the  past  fifty 
years.  It  is  a  history  of  disappointed  hopes.  The  capital 
invested  in  such  mines  has  been,  to  say  the  least,  extremely 
unproductive.  Even  duAg  the  last  six  or  eight  years, 
when  any  one  who  chose  might  have  ascertained  for  himself 
the  true  method  of  treating  these  ores,  the  old  state  of 
afi'airs  has  continued,  and  the  old  story  has  repeated  itself. 

The  elements  combined  in  this  successful  solution  of  the 
problem  are  concentration,  roasting  and  chlorination.  They 
go  hand  in  band ;  each  is  incomplete  without  the  others. 
But  what  distinguishes  this  process  from  all  others  is  the 
method  of  applying  the  chlorine  to  the  roasted  ore,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  later. 

Since  a  complete  account  of  the  process  requires  some 
notice  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  employed  at  the 
Haile  mine,  this  paper  will  briefly  describe  the  geological 
occurrence  of  the  ore ;  the  operation  of  mining  and  trans- 
portation to  the  mills;  and  the  milling  and  concentrating; 
after  which  an  account  will  be  given  of  the  roasting  and 
chlorination,  including  the  delivery  of  the  gold-solution  to 
the  precipitating-vats,  and  finally,  the  precipitation,  collec- 
tion and  smelting  of  the  gold. 

2.  Geological  Occurrence  of  the  Ore. — For  a  more  detailed 

description  of  the  geological  conditions,  the  paper  of  Messrs.| 

Thies  and  Mezger,  whioh  is  presented  simultaneously  with 
this,  may  be  consulted,  and  reference  may  be  conveniently 
made  to  the  geological  sketch-map  by  Mr.  Mezger,  which 
accompanies  that  paper.  It  is  not  intended  here  either  to 
controvert  or  fully  to  adopt  the  conclusions  there  set  forth, 
the  simple  reason  being  that  the   two  papers   have   been 
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prepared  independently,  and  there  has  been  do  subsequent 
consultation  of  all  the  writers  concerned. 

The  ore  at  the  Haile  mines  is  a  mixture  of  pyrite  and 
stratified  talcose  slate.  The  strike  of  the  strata  varies  from 
Is'.  52°  E.  to  N.  73°  E.,  and  the  dip  (nort westerly)  from  45° 
to  75°.  The  foot^wall  is  soft  talcose  slate,  colored  yellowish, 
brownish  and  red  by  iron-salts,  and  showing  cross-joints. 
The  hanging-wall  is  (often  if  not  always)  greenstone.  From 
the  foot- wall  towards  the  hanging  wall  there  is  a  well- 
marked  increase  in  the  hardness  of  the  ore  ;  bands  of  sili- 
ceous matter  appear,  and  veinlets  and  veins  of  almost  pure 
pyrite,  from  the  thickness  of  i  inch  to  1|  foot.  These 
streaks  of  pyrite  cut  across  the  slates  in  all  directions  and 
are  also  at  times  parallel  to  them.  Now  and  then  masses  of 
considerable  hardness  are  also  found  near  the  foot-wall,  but 
whether  they  occur  here  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hanging- 
walls,  they  are  evidently  derived  from  the  talcose  slates. 
It  is  believed  that  whatever  be  the  earthy  material  mixed 
.with  the  slates  in  the  ore-bearing  mass,  it  has  been  derived 
from  the  slates  themselves.  Even  the  very  siliceous  mate- 
rial found  near  the  hanging- wall  and  bearing  no  close  re- 
semblance to  the  slates  either  in  color,  hardness  or  stratifi- 
cation, was  doubtless  derived  from  them. 

Several  dikes,  seemingly  of  diabase,  cross  the  slates  at 
irregular  intervals.  On  the  accompanying  diagram  they  are 
shown  as  catting  the  slates  at  right  angles  to  their  strike. 
This  is  not  quite  true;  but  the  variations  are  slight.  Be- 
tween these  dikes  lie  the  immense  deposits  of  talcose  slates, 
impregnated  with  gold  bearing  pyrite  and  with  more  or  less 
free  gold.  The  free  gold  is  generally  fine.  Wherever  the 
slates  are  rich  enough  in  free  gold  and  in  pyrite,  they  are 
mined.  The  richer  streaks  are  of  various  widths,  from  2 
feet  to  30  feet,  and  are  of  the  same  general  character  as  the 
main  body  of  the  slates.  In  immediate  proximity  to  the 
dikes,  as  well  as  to  the  hanging-walls,  the  slates  are,  as  a 
rnle  (with  some  exceptions)  richer  than  elsewhere. 
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As  to  the  correlation  between  the  dikes  and  the  ore- 
masses,  little  will  be  said  here.  That  the  dikes  do  inHuence 
the  richness  of  the  ore  favorably  seems  to  be  beyond  ques- 


tion, but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say  why.  Nor  can  we  fpeak 
positively  as  to  the  nature  of  the  dikes  themselves.  They 
stand  nearly  vertical ;  they  cut  the  strike  of  the  slates  nearly 
at  right- angles;  they  exercise  a  favorable  elleet  upon  the 
richness  of  the  ore;  but  whether  they  are  strictly  diabase  or 
not,  and  whether  they  are  of  plutonic  origin  or  not,  will  not 
be  discussed  here. 
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3.  The  Mining  and  Transportation  to  the  Mills. — In  such 
thick  masses  of  ore,  choice  must  be  made  between  taking 
out  all  the  ore  (sustaining  the  walls  with  timbers)  and  tak- 
ing such  ore  as  can  be  extracted,  using  as  little  timber  as 
possible,  and  leaving  pillars.  The  first  plan  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  here,  on  account  of  the  varying  value  of  the  ore, 
the  enormous  amount  of  timber  required  and  the  expense 
connected  with  keeping  it  in  sound  condition.  The  other 
plan  was  therefore  adopted  and  has  worked  satisfactorily. 
The  levels  are  driven  from*  60  to  70  feet  apart  and  connected 
at  different  points  by  winzes  which  serve  during  stoping  as 
ore-shoots.  Between  these  winzes  main  pillars  are  left, 
while  the  ore  is  stoped  on  each  side  of  the  pillars  from 
hanging  to  foot,  leaving  sufficient  solid  ore  against  the  hang- 
ing-wall to  insure  safety. 

Of  the  mines  partly  opened  and  worked  in  earlier  years, 
the  Bequelin  (formerly  known  as  the*  Blauvelt)  is  now  in 
active  operation.  Tiie  main  shaft  has  reached  a  depth  of 
194  feet  on  the  dip  of  the  ore,  of  which  15  feet  are  used  for 
a  sump.  The  levels  are  driven  east  and  west  from  the  shaft 
at  internals  of  GO  teet,  and  the  ore  is  trammed  from  chutes 
at  the  180  foot  level  to  the  main  station  to  be  hoisted  by 
double  skips  to  the  surface.  From  80  to  100  tons  are  hoisted 
in  24  hours. 

The  system  of  mining  would  require  for  its  full  discussion 
a  separate  paper.  It  may  be  characterized  here  as  the 
pillar  system  (Pfeilerbau)  generally  employed  when  exces- 
sive timbering  is  to  be  avoided. 

The  drilling  is  done  by  double-hand,  single  hand  and 
machine-drills.  For  this  latter  purpose  there  are  4  Ingersoll- 
Sargeant  Drills  of  3i-inch  cylinder,  now  used  entirelj''  for 
development- work. 

The  plant  at  the  Bequelin  shaft  consists  of  2  boilers,  of 
90  and  35  horse-power  respectively,  which,  under  full  head- 
way, carry  from  75  to  80  lbs.  steam  pressure,  consume  about 
6  cords  of  pine  wood  in  24  hours  (at  a  co«t  of  $1.40  per 
cord,  delivered),  and  furnish  steam  to  one  20x30  Ingersoll 
air-compressor,  one  40  horse-power  Dickson  reversible  link- 
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motion  hoisting  eagine,  one  20  horse-power  crusher-engine 
for  a  20x10  Blake  crusher,  and  one  No.  9  Davidson  mining 
pump,  of  200  gallons  per  minute  capacity.  The  ore  is 
hoisted  in  skips  which  discharge  automatically  upon  two 
grizzlies  and  thence  to  the  crusher.  One  man  can  load  60 
tons  per  ten  hours  on  the  skips,  which  hold  1500  lbs.  each. 

The  grizzlies  have  each  a  square  surface  of  32  feet,  and 
the  bars  are  set  1^  inches  apart  for  the  ^^shaft-smalls,^'  while 
the  coarser  ore  goes  directly  to  the  20x10  crusher.  The 
grizzlies  and  crusher  discharge  into  an  ore-bin,  holding  30 
tons.  From  this  bin  the  ore  is  hauled  by  a  narrow-gauge 
locomotive  J  mile  to  the  mill ;  a  trainload  being  7  cars  carry- 
ing 3  tons  each.  An  engine-driver  and  two  boys  look  after 
the  loading  of  the  ore  from  the  bin  on  to  the  cars,  the  trans- 
portation to  the  mill  and  the  discharging  into  the  mill -bins. 
They  also  keep  the  track  in  repair. 

4.  Milling  and  Concentrating. — There  are  at  present  40 
stamps  working ;  20  more  are  up,  but  not  quite  ready  to 
begin  dropping.  The  average' amount  of  ore  crushed  per 
stamp  per  24  hours  during  the  last  4  months  is  2.01  tons. 
The  stamps  weigh  750  lbs.  each,  and  drop  5^  inches  84  times 
per  minute.  The  screens  are  36-mesh,  of  brass  wire. 
Formerly  40-mesh  slotted  Russian  sheet-screens  were  used, 
but  these  were  discarded  in  favor  of  the  wire-screens,  the 
latter  not  only  possessing  greater  durability,  but  giving  a 
far  more  uniform  pulp  for  concentration.  The  average  life 
of  the  wire-screen  has  been  6  weeks,  while  slot-screens  often 
had  to  be  thrown  out  in  14  da3's.  The  average  amount  of 
w^ater  used  per  stamp  is  3^  gallons  per  minute,  and  the 
average  consumption  of  quicksilver  per  ton  of  ore  is  0.35 
ounces.  The  average  wear  and  tear  of  shoes  and  dies  per 
ton  of  ore  stamped  is  1.3  pound. 

The  area  of  inside-plates  per  battery  of  5  stamps  is  1.75 
square  feet,  and  of  outside-plates  32  square  feet,  with  a 
2-inoh  inclination  to  the  foot.  There  are  3  boilers  of  50 
horse-power  each  and  one  Harris-Corliss  engine  of  150  horse- 
power. The  40  stamps  are  run  witH  a  steam- pressure  of  50 
pounds. 
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The  mill  is  of  the  back-toback  type,  30  stamps  on  east 
and  30  stamps  on  west  side.  Each  double  battery  has  its 
own  cam  shaft,  which  is  driven  by  belt  from  a  pulley  on  the 
shaft  common  to  all  the  stamps  on  the  same  side.  The  east 
battery -shaft  and  the  west  battery  shaft  are  driven  by  steel 
bevel-gearing  from  the  main  shaft. 

The  railway-cars  are  bottom-dumpers,  and  discharge  their 
oro  on  the  iron  plated  comb,  dividing  the  east  side  bin  from 
the  west-side  bin.  These  bins  hold  150  tons  each,  and  dis- 
charge their  ore  into  Hendy  self  feeders.  The  angle  of  in- 
clination of  the  bin-bottom  towards  the  self-feeders  is  60°. 
The  battery-tailings  are  conveyed  to  the  concentrator 
through  open  launders  8x10  inches,  with  cross  riffles,  one 
inch  high,  every  8  to  10  inches.  Total  length  of  launders, 
78  feet;  inclination,  ^  inch  per  foot.  The  launders  discharge 
into  a  box  from  which  runs  a  series  of  small  launders  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  launder,  to  each  concentrator. 
There  are  16  Embrey  end  shake  concentrators,  8  to  each  20 
stamps.  The  distribution  table  for  the  battery- tailings  is 
provided  with  an  amalgamated  copper  plate  for  saving  any 
free  gold,  amalgam  or  free  quicksilver  which  may  escape 
from  the  outside  battery-plates.  The  belts  are  set  with  2| 
inch  inclination  and  travel  5  feet  per  minute.  The  number 
of  strokes  is  192  per  minute.  The  yield  in  concentrates  per 
ton  of  ore  stamped  averages  9  per  cent.,  i.  e.,  for  each  11  19 
tons  stamped,  there  is  a  yield  of  1  ton  of  concentrates.  The 
loss  in  sulphurets  is  about  10  per  cent. 

The  fire-assay  value  of  the  ore  delivered  to  the  stamp  is 
14.50  per  ton.  The  mint  returns  of  bullion  give  $3.90  per 
ton  of  ore  treated,  of  which  $1.45  is  to  be  credited  to  the 
stamps,  i,  e.^  to  free  gold,  and  $2.45  to  sulphurets.  Taking 
the  value  of  the  ore  at  $4.50,  and  the  actual  yield  in  bullion 
at  $3.90,  we  have  an  indicated  loss  of  60  cents  per  ton,  or 
13^  per  cent.  Taking  the  yield  in  free  gold  at  $1.45  per  ton 
from  an  ore  worth  $4  50  per  ton  (or  approximately  32  per 
cent),  we  have  68  per  cent,  to  be  sent  into  the  concentrates. 
But  the  total  yield  in  free  gold  and  in  gold  from  the  sul- 
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phurets  is  $3.90  per  ton,  so  that  the  ratio  of  the  free  gold 
saved  to  the  total  amount  saved  is  approximately  38  per 
cent.,  and  of  the  combined  gold  62  per  cent.  An  ore  of  this 
kind  therefore  carries  about  one- third  of  its  gold  free  and 
about  two  thirds  combined. 

We  have  used  the  term  combined  gold  to  express  the  con- 
dition of  the  gold  that  is  not  free.  Whether  the  gold  that 
is  not  free  is  chemically  or  mechanically  diffused  in  the  sul- 
phurets.  or  both,  is  not  known.  Much  has  been  written 
upon  this  subject;  but  as  yet  we  are  not  warranted  in  adher- 
ing positively  to  either  view.  One  thing  appears  certain, 
viz.:  that,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  state  of  the  gold  in 
such  material,  it  must  be  thoroughly  roasted  before  it  can  be 
profitably  extracted.  From  the  80  tons  of  ore  stamped  per 
24  hours,  there  are  obtained  7^  tons  of  concentrates,  which 
gives  as  the  yield  of  each  concentrator,  a  little  less  than  one- 
half  ton.  The  concentrates  are  piled  in  a  shed  and  thence 
conveyed  by  rail  to  the  furnaces,  a  distance  of  1200  feet. 
The  average  assay- value  of  the  raw  concentrates  has  been, 
for  the  last  12  months,  $30  per  ton.  This  corresponds  closely 
to  the  estimated  value.  Assays  vary  from  $25  to  $35  per 
ton  of  2000  pounds.  The  percentage  of  sulphur  in  the  raw 
concentrates  varies  from  40  to  45  per  cent.  In  roasting, 
this  is  brought  down  to  from  0.25  to  0  40  per  cent,  and  the 
value  of  the  material  per  ton  is  increased  by  one-third,  i.  e., 
a  raw  concentrate  of  $30,  becomes  a  roasted  material  of  $40 
per  ton. 

5.  Roasting  and  Chlorinating. — The  roasting-plant  con- 
sists of  one  pan  revolving  furnace  (of  the  type  described  in 
the  paper  by  one  of  the  writers  previously  referred  to,  Trans. 
xvii.,  313),  two  double-hearth  reverberate ries,  each  of  400 
square  feet  roasting-surface,  and  one  American  Spence 
furnace. 

The  capacity  of  the  pan-furnace  for  twenty- four  hours  is 
2^  tons  of  roasted  ore  (equal  to  3^  tons  of  raw  concentrates) 
and  that  of  each  reverberatory  furnace  2  tons  of  roasted  ore 
(equal  to  2i  tons  of  rawc(Jncentrates).  The  yield  of  roasted 
ore  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours  is  6.}  tons  from  one  pan 
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and  two  reverberatories.  The  consumptioa  of  wood  is  one- 
half  cord  for  each  furnace  per  ton  of  roasted  ore.  Each 
furnace  is  attended  by  four  men  for  twenty  four  hours,  who 
do  all  the  work  of  charging,  firing  and  rabbling,  and  also 
deliver  the  roasted  ore  on  the  cooling  floor.  They  are  paid 
$1.00  per  day  of  twelve  hours.  The  wood  used  is  pine  and 
costs  11.40  per  cord  delivered.  Mr.  Spilsbury,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Institute  in  1883,  (Trans,  xii.,  103)  puts  the 
roasting  capacity  of  the  reverberatory  furnace  at  6  to  10  tons 
per  day  of  twenty-four  hours.  This  is  not  practicable  when 
the  product  is  to  be  so  roasted  as  to  be  suitable  for  chlorina- 
tion.  No  such  feat  has  been  accomplished  in  that  kind  of 
roasting  by  wny  furnace,  modern  or  ancient,  automatic  or 
otherwise.  It  should  be  added  that  the  roasting  to  which 
Mr.  Spilsbury  refers  was  followed  by  amalgamation. 

In  November,  1889,  an  American  Spence  furnace  was 
built,  but  the  expectations  entertained  concerning  its  opera- 
tion were  not  realized,  and  the  furnace,  after  many  unsatis- 
factory attemptp^  has  been  idle  since.  The  difficulties  en- 
countered were :  1st,  the  matting  ot  the  iron  rakes  whereby 
they  were  prevented  from  swinging  on  their  axis ;  and  2d, 
the  banking  of  the  ore  on  both  ends  of  the  shelves. 

The  first  difficulty,  viz.,  the  clogging  of  the  rakes  by  the 

fine  ore,  wa<  in  part  overcome  by  providing  the  rake  with 

a  sheet-iron  hood.     But  although  this  gave  some  help,  it  did 

not  altogether  remove  the  trouble.     The  swingmg  of  the 

rakes  on  their  axis  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  their  efficiency,  and 

just  in  the  measure  in  which  this  is  prevented,  in  the  same 

measure  is  the  roasting  hindered.     If  the  rakes  cannot  swing 

they  cannot  rabble  the  ore,  and  without  this  no    thorough 

roasting  is  possible.     This    trouble  is  intimately  connected 

with  the  second  difficulty,  viz  ,  the  banking  of  the  ore  at  the 

ends  of  the  shelves. 

Under  the  present  construction  of  the  furnace  the  differ- 
ence between  the  length  ot  thf?  roads  which  move  the  rakes 
is  6  inches,  so  that  when  the  ore  drops  from  a  shelf  to  the 
one  undefneath,  the  rake  on  the  lower  shelf  is  6  inches  in 
advance  of  the  rake  on  the  upper.  This  distance  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  fine,  red-hot  ores  from  falling  upon  the 
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lower  rake  as  they  are  discharged  from  the  upper  shelf. 
These  ores  move  very  easily — they  may  almost  be  said  to 
flow;  and  they  begin  to  fall  through  the  opening  when  the 
rake  is  12  to  14  inches  from  it.  In  this  way  the  ore  falls  in 
front  and  on  top  of  the  lower  rake,  and  is  pushed  by  it 
towards  the  end  of  the  shelf.  In  its  back-stroke,  the  rake, 
being  clogged  by  the  fine  ore  falling  on  it,  cannot  take  with 
it  all  of  the  ore  that  it  pushed  forward.  Some  is  left,  and 
the  pile  grows  larger  and  larger,  until  finally  the  entire  end 
of  the  shelf  is  full  of  ore.  The  alternate  pushing  and  p'jUing 
of  the  clogged  rakes  causes  a  banking  of  the  ore  at  both  ends 
of  the  shelves.  After  several  weeks  of  continual  trouble  and 
worry  it  was  finally  decided  to  discontinue  the  attempt  to 
utilize  this  furnace  for  chlorination-roasting. 

The  principle  on  which  the  Spence  furnace  works  is  cor- 
rect in  every  detail,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  proper  furnace 
for  roasting  coarse  ores  for  smelting  purposes  where  a  com- 
plete elimination  of  the  sulphur  is  not  wanted.  A  chlorina- 
tion-roast,  however,  must  be  a  uniform  dead-roast,  and  no 
furnace  which  will  not  deliver  material  in  that  condition  can 
be  used. 

From  the  furnaces  the  ore  goes  to  the  cooling  floor  where 
it  is  allowed  to  cool ;  then  it  is  dampened  with  water  and 
elevated  to  the  chlorination-floor. 

The  chlorinalion-plant  consists  of  two  chlorinators,  eight 
filters,  two  storage  tanks  for  the  filtered  solutions,  thirteen 
precipitating  tanks,  two  settling  tanks  for  precipitates,  a 
storage-tank  for  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  tank  for  preparing  the 
ferrous  sulphate  (copperas). 

As  regards  the  chlorination,  no  better  description  of  what 
is  now  done  at  the  Haile  can  be  written  than  is  contained 
in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thies  to  Mr.  C.  N.  Aaron,  published  in 
the  Eighth  Annual  Report  ihe  State  Mineralogist  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1888,  pp.  844-846. 
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Mr.  Thies  says : 

Phcenix  MiNts,  October  15,  1888. 

C.  N.  Aaron,  Esc^..  San  FRAN't:isco,  Cal. 

Dear  Sir:  In  mv  former  letter  I  promised  to  write  an  article  on  the 
"Hydrometallurgy"  of  gold,  but  seeing,  through  the  pressure  of  business, 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  to  get  it  ready 
for  print  by  the  1st  of  November,  I  will  here  give  jou  a  brief  description 
of  the  barrel-chlorination  as  in  practice  at  the  Phcenix  mines,  North 
Carolina,  and  the  Haile  gold-mine,  South  Carolina. 

The  success  of  barrel -chlorination  I  attribute  to  the  generation  of  chlorine 
in  the  ore-pulp,  to  attrition  and  to  quick  filtering.  The  original  Mears 
process  was  based  upon  the  presence  of  chlorine,  either  generated  outside 
and  forced  by  a  pump  into  a  lead-lined  cylinder  through  a  hollow  trunnion 
or  generated  by  the  use  of  chloride  of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid  in  such 
quantities  as  would  create  a  pressure  of  from  30  to  40  pounds  per  inch.  To 
ascertain  the  pressure,  a  lead-lined  gas-pipe  in  the  form  of  a  goose-neck 
(and  called  so),  passed  through  the  hollow  trunnion,  was  securely  fastened, 
provided  with  a  stufTing-box  and  connected  with  a  presKure-gauge.  In 
using  chloride  of  lime,  the  inner  lead-lining  of  the  cylinder  was  provided 
with  a  sulphuric  acid  chamber  capable  of  holding  100  pounds  of  acid. 
While,  indeed,  the  result  in  working  well -roasted  ores  was  satisfactory,  the 
annoyance  through  leakage;  the  continual  wearing  out  of  goose-neck;  the 
collapsing  of  the  inner  lead-lining  by  a  too  strong  exhausting  of  the  gas; 
by  being  too  often  deceived  as  to  the  presence  of  chlorine,  when  pressure 
but  no  chlorine  was  present,  causing  rehandling  of  the  ore,  made  the  pro- 
cess an  expensive  and  unsatisfactory  one. 

In  this  annoying  way  I  worked  for  nearly  two  years,  testing  meanwhile 
the  effect  of  a  highly  saturated  chlorine- water  under  attrition  without  pres- 
sure, and  when,  after  repeated  tests,  I  found  my  results  equally  as  good 
without  pressure  as  with  the  highest  pressure  (and  better  when  I  divided 
the  requisite  amount  of  chlorine  and  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  have  the 
nascent  gas  during  the  time  of  working),  I  remodelled  the  chlorinator  by 
closing  up  the  hollow  trunnion  and  removing  the  goose-neck  and  acid- 
chamber  and  substituted  a  lead  valve,  connected  with  the  inner  lead-lining 
in  such  a  way  that  the  presence  of  free  chlorine  can  be  ascertained  at  any 
moment,  and  no  charge  subject  to  chlorination  need  be  thrown  on  the 
filter  without  full  knowledge  of  the  work  being  complete. 

The  cast  or  sheet-iron  cylinder  (chlorinator)  is  42  inches  in  diameter  by 
60  inches  long.  The  heads  are  cast  and  securely  bolted  to  end -flanges  and 
provided  with  tight  and  loose  pulleys.  The  bung  for  the  introduction  of 
the  roasted  ore  and  chemicals,  G  incnes  in  diameter,  is  provided  with  a  lead- 
lined  cover,  which,  before  rotation,  must  be  closed  hermetically. 

The  interior  of  the  cylinder  is  lined  with  sheet-lead  of  10  to  12  pounds 
per  square  foot.  The  capacity  of  the  chlorinator  is  from  1  to  1  f^  tons  of 
roasted  ore.     Before  introducing  the  ore,  the  chlorinator  is  charged   with 
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from  100  to  125  gallons  of  water,  or,  I  might  say,  with  enough  water  to 
make  an  easy -flowing  pulp.  This  done,  the  roasted  ore  is  introduced,  half 
the  requisite  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  then  poured  in,  and  lastly,  half 
tie  required  chloride  of  lime,  when  the  bung-hole  is  closed  and  the  chlor- 
inator  is  set  in  motion  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  revolutions  per  minute. 

For  Phcenix  ores  I  used  40  pounds  of  chloride  of  lime  and  50  pounds  of 
commercial  sulphuric  acid  per  ton  of  roasted  ore;  but  I  charge  20  pounds 
of  chloride  of  lime  and  "24  pounds  of  acid  firft,  rotate  for  three  or  four 
hours,  open  the  bung  and  charge  the  other  half,  having  found  better  resuUs 
in  dividing  the  chemicals.  Rotate  for  two  or  three  hours  longer,  and  if, 
by  the  aid  of  the  lead  valve,  free  chlorine  is  found  present  the  cover  is  re- 
moved from  the  bung-hole  and  the  chlorinated  ore  is  thrown  on  a  shallow 
filter,  6  by  8  feet,  provided  with  a  5-inch  filter-bed,  over  which  the  pulp 
spreads  to  a  thickness  of  about  4  inches. 

The  filter,  before  the  ore-pulp  is  thrown  on  it,  is  first  flooded  with  clear 
water  from  below,  and  when  the  water  stands  over  the  filter  the  discharge- 
hole  is  opened,  so  that  ihe  water  acts  a^  a  cushion  ngainst  the  ore-pulp, 
prevents  the  packing  of  the  filter-bed  and  admits  of  a  free  filtering. 

When  the  chlorinator  has  been  emptied  on  the  filter  the  cork  is  removed 
and  the  solution  allowed  to  pass  into  a  stock-tank  below.  As  soon  as  the 
first  solution  has  passed  through,  so  that  the  "ore-surface  is  exposed,  from 
3  to  4  inches  of  water  is  added  over  the  whole  surface;  and  when  this  is 
filtered  through  and  the  ore  surface  exposed  again  the  whole  space  above 
the  ore,  about  11  inches  in  depth,  is  filled,  which,  by  practice  on  Phoenix 
ore,  has  proved  sufficient  to  remove  all  the  chloride  of  gold  ;  but  should 
there  be  still  a  reaction  with  ferrous  sulphate  more  water  must  be  added. 

The  filters  are  lead-lined,  18  inches  deep,  and  have  a  fall  of  1  inch  towards 
the  outflow.  The  bottom  is  first  covered  with  perforated  glazed  tiles  or 
clays  or  mineraline,  which  is  impervious  to  the  action  of  acids  and  chlorine. 
On  this  rests  the  gravel  filter-bed,  which  is  topped  off  with  ordinary  clean 
river  sand.  To  prevent  the  filler  from  getting  an  uneven  surface,  longi- 
tudinal 1^  inch  wooden  slats,  S  or  10  inches  apart,  keep  it  in  place. 

The  filtering  should  be  accomplished  as  quickly  as  possible,  but,  as  this 
dependi  generally  on  the  fineness  ot  the  ore  treated,  no  rule  can  be  estab- 
lished. As  long  as  the  solution  shows  the  presence  of  chlorine  when  the 
last  wash-water  has  passed  through  the  filter,  there  is  nodanger  of  not  hav- 
ing clean  tailings.  The  solutions  accumulating  in  stock-t^nk  are  let  off  into 
smaller  tanks  for  precipitation  with  ferrous  sulphate,  which  should  always 
be  regenerated,  if  not  active,  so  as  to  destroy  any  ferric  sulphate.  Care 
should  be  taken  by  examining,  after  twenty-four  hours,  to  as-certain  if  all 
the  gold  had  been  precipitated,  as  losses  have  occurred  by  a  partial  precipi- 
tation. The  tanks  for  precipitation  should  not  t>e  too  deep  ;  a  convenient 
size  is  6  to  8  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  high,  holding  the  solutions  from 
about  3  tons  of  roasted  ore.  A  sufficient  number  should  be  on  hand  to 
allow  the  precipitate  at  least  three  days  to  settle.  After  three  davs  settling 
in  shallow  vats,  the  supernatant  liquor  can  be  drawn  off  and  fresh  solutions 
added  for  precipitation. 
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At  the  Phoenix,  the  liquor  is  passed  over  metallic  Iron,  and  the  copper  is 
recovered  as  cement.  From  the  precipitating- tanks  the  precipitate  is  finally 
collected,  washed  as  clean  as  possible  to  remove  the  iron-salts,  dried  and 
melted . 

The  amount  of  chloride  of  lime  and  acid  used  at  the  Phcenix  I  have  stated 
as  40  and  50  pounds  respectively,  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  appre- 
ciable amount  of  chalcopyrite.  An  excess  of  acid  should  always  be  used 
so  as  to  convert  all  the  lime  into  a  sulphate  to  remain  in  the  filter.  The 
solution  should  be  slightly  aciJ.  If  neutral,  soluble  chloride  of  lime  will 
cause  a  bulky  precipitate  with  ferrous  sulphate.  At  the  Haile  mine,  where 
I  have  to  deal  with  a  pure  "iron  sulphuret,"  I  use  at  present  but  10  pounds 
of  chloride  of  lime  to  15  pounds  of  acid,  and  treat  4  tons  of  roasted  ore  in 
two  chlorinators  during  ten  hours,  and  I  have  not  failed  to  extract  94  per 
cent  of  the  assay-value. 

The  Haile  mine  ores,  which  have  been  so  long  the  bugbear  for  economic 
treatment,  and  on  which  so  many  experiments  have  failed,  are  offering  no 
obstacles  to  the  barrel-chlorination,  and  are  cheaper  and  easier  to  chlorinate 
than  the  Phcenix  ores. 

As  the  success  of  chlorination,  by  whatever  process,  depends  on  a 
thorough  roast,  assuming  that  we  have  clean  concentrates,  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  the  roaster  should  have  some  guide  to  go  by,  and  to 
this  end,  I  let  him  test  every  charge  before  drawing  by  a  bright-filed  iron- 
rod.  A  small  portion  of  the  roasted  ore  is  boiled  in  water  and  stirred  with 
the  bright  iron.  The  least  trace  of  sulphates  will  stain  the  iron, — a  sign 
for  the  workmen  that  the  roasting  is  not  completed. 

At  the  Phoenix,  I  use  a  revolving  pan  furnace  of  12  feet  diameter,  with  a 
short  reverberatory  attached.  From  tv/o  working  doors  the  roaster  ran 
rabble  the  ore.  When  a  charge  is  finished,  the  ore  is  discharged  through 
the  hollow  axis  on  which  the  pan  revolves  into  an  outer  circle  below,  and 
is  then  removed  by  scrapers  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan  into  a  car, 
and  delivered  to  the  cooling-floor,  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  chlorin- 
ation  house.  Such  a  pan  furnace  roasts  1  ton  of  raw  ore  in  twelve  hours, 
with  a  consumption  of  three-eights  of  a  cord  of  wood  and  90  cents  for  labor. 
The  power  /lecessary  to  drive  the  pan  is  a  small  item,  and  will  not  exceed 
25  cents  per  ton  of  raw  ore. 

At  the  Haile  mine,  a  double   reverberatorv  furnace  furnished  3  tons  of 
ore  every   twenty-four  hours,   with  an  average  consuxption  of  1  cord  of 
wood  at  ^I  25  per  cord  and  four  laborers.     The  cost  per  ton  of  roasted  ore 
amounts  to  |2.62}2- 

The  cost  of  chlorination  by  the  barrel  process  depends  chiefly  on  the 
number  of  tons  chlorinated  per  day.  Two  men  can  easily  chlorinate  4  tons 
in  ten  hours,  elevate  the  ore  and  clean  out  the  filtere,  of  which  I  have  four 
to  each  chlorinator  ;  and  having  arranged  on  this  basis  the  work  at  the 
Haile  mine,  the  cost  for  chlorinating  4  tons  daily  is  as  follows  : 
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40  pounds  of  chloride  of  lime  at  3  cents $1 .  20 

60  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid  at  2  cents  1 .20 

2  barrels  at  90  cents . .   1 .80 

1  ch4orinator  man 2.00 

Motive  power 60 

Total $6.70 

or  $1.67)'2  per  ton. 

Add  to  this  12)^  cents  for  sulphuric  acid  for  making  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  20  cents  for  repairs  and  wear,  which  is  more  than  liberal,  and  we  have 
the  sum  of  $2  per  ton  for  chlorination,  or  $4.62)^.  for  roasting  and  chlorin- 
ating 1  ton  of  roasted  ore,  representing  1)^  tons  of  raw  iron  pyrites.  Inside 
of  seven  hours  from  the  time  the  ore  is  in  the  chlorinator,  the  solutions  are 
ready  for  precipitation  and  the  tailings  are  clean. 

The  wear  on  the  inner  lead-Iiningofthechlorinatorsis  imperceptible, — a 
chlorinator  m  use  at  the  Phoenix  for  over  five  years  does  not  show  any 
wear  on  the  lead. 

That  the  barrel  chlorinatidn  has  advantage  over  the  Plattner  process  can 

not  be  gainsaid,  and  its  successful  working  here  and  at  the  Bunker  Hill, 

Amador  county,  California,  where  it  surpassed  the  Plattner  in  results,  will 

undoubtedly  lead  to  its  adoption  in  regions  where  the  auriferous  sulphurets 

are  an  important  factor  in  the  production  of  gold. 

Hoping  that  these  notes  will  aid  you  in  your  work,  and  ready  to  give 
any  desired  information, 

I  remain  very  truly  yours, 

A.  Thies. 

This  description  is  as  true  of  the  Haile  to-day  as  it  was 
two  years  ago.  The  amount  of  chemicab  varies  between  10 
and  15  pounds  for  chloride  of  lime  and  15  and  20  pounds  for 
sulphuric  acid.  The  assay-value  of  the  tailings  from  the 
chlorinator,  which  are  removed  from  the  filter-bed  and 
thrown  over  the  dump,  is,  on  an  average,  $2  per  ton. 

6.  Precipitation  J  Collection  and  Smelting  of  the  Gold. 
The  ferrous  sulphate  employed  as  a  precipitant  should  be 
used  fresh,  and  to  this  end  it  is  made  up  fresh  for  each  day's 
run.     It  is  easily  prepared  from  one  day  to  another. 

As  already  observed,  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
precipitation  is  complete  by  testing  the  solutions  about 
twenty  four  hours  after  precipitation.  Generally,  the  total 
absence  of  chlorine  and  a  sweetish  odor  are  fair  indications 
of  a  complete  precipitation  after  a  thorough  stirring  with 
ferrous  sulphate. 

At  the  end  of  a  month's  work,  or  whenever  it  is  deemed 
necessary,  the  completely-settled  precipitate  is  taken  up 
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from  the  precipitating- vats  into  small  lead-lined  tanks  2  feet 
by  4  feet  in  size  and  2  feet  deep,  in  which  it  is  allowed  to 
settle  again  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  supernatant  liquor 
is  then  syphoned  out,  and  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  boil- 
ing water  until  freed  from  most  of  the  iron  salts.  It  is  then 
collected  on  filters,  dried  and  melted  in  Dixon  crucibles  with 
borax  and  soda,  and  shipped  to  the  United  States  Assay  Of- 
fice at  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Its  fineness  varies  between  975 
and  985. 

The  successful  treatment  of  2,353  tons  of  concentrates 
from  the  .Haile  mine  by  this  process  is  all  the  more  gratify- 
ing because  of  the  failure  of  all  other  processes  here  to  work 
at  a  profit. 

It  is  commended  to  those  who  have  to  deal  with  large 
quantities  of  low-grade  sulphurets  in  the  belief  that  it  will 
solve  their  difficulties,  and  enable  them  to  work  such  ores 
profitably.  For  simplicity,  cheapness  and  adaptability  to 
such  ores,  it  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 

(At  this  time,  February,  1892,  there  are  60  stamps  running 
at  the  Haile,  and  the  process,  under  the  skillful  management 
of  Mr.  Thies,  continues  to  justify  the  expectations  based 
upon  it.  I  can.  heartily  commend  it  to  all  who  have  low 
grade  sulphuret  ores  to  treat.     W.  B.  P.) 
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METAMORPHIC  ROCKS  OF  COOSA,  TUOMEY'S  REPORT  OP  1858, 

pp.  43  TO  47. 

It  was  stated  in  a  previous  report  that  the  metamorphic 
rocks  terminated  at  Wetumpka.  Beds  of  gneiss,  passing 
into  mica  slate,  occur  here  in  great  force.  *The  edges  of  the 
strata  rise  up  boldly  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  are 
covered  by  drift  from  the  banks.  The  rock  is  coarse,  splits 
with  ease,  but  the  bedding  planes  are  uneven.  The  strike 
is  north-east  and  south-west,  and  the  dip  76°  north-west. 

Turning  east  above  the  Penitentiary,  and  passing  over 
the  undulating  surface  of  the  drift,  to  where  the  road  crosses 
Coon  Creek,  below  the  ford,  a  ledge  of  rock  is  seen,  which 
resembles  that  of  Wetumpka,  excepting  that  it  is  rendered 
porphyritic  by  flattened  crystals  of  pink  feldspar,  that  lie 
between  the  laminae  of  mica.  Although  coarse,  this  rock 
is  strong,  and  the  contrast  between  the  color  of  the  feldspar 
and  the  black  mica  gives  it  an  agreeable  appearance.  The 
crystals  of  feldspar  are  compressed,  and  interlaced  by  the 
mica ;  the  rock  may  be  called  a  porphyritic  gneiss.  At  this 
locality  another  bed  of  white  gneiss  occurs.  It  resembles 
very  much  the  rock  at  Tallassee,  both  in  color  and  com- 
pactness, and  it  would  make  an  excellent  building  material. 
Although  no  quarry  is  opened,  the  rock  may  be  examined 
at  the  ford.  With  the  exception  of  the  denuded  beds  of 
streams,  the  rest  of  the  country  is  composed  of  drift,  covered 
with  one  unbroken  pine  barren,  to  the  Tallapoosa. 

Above  the  falls  of  Tallassee,  the  river  is  wide,  and  divided 
by  little  islands,  into  numerous  channels  which  unite  near 
the  barrier  of  gneiss,  which  crosses  the  stream  in  a  direction 
nearly  East  and  West.     The  pent  up  water  has  forced  a 
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passage  through  this  natural  dam,  and  foaming  amongst  the 
vast  masses  of  rock,  sends  its  spray  to  the  winds.  The 
gneiss  is  fine  grained,  and  compact,  but  not  thick  bedded. 
Immediately  at  the  falls  the  strata  are  worn  into  pot-holes> 
some  of  which  are  eight  feet  in  diameter.  The  water,  often 
pouring  into  these  finds  an  outlet  between  the  strata,  which 
in  time  are  completely  under-mined,  and  in  this  way  most 
of  the  huge  masses  lying  around  have  been  broken  off  from 
their  original  be  Is.  The  entire  fall,  at  the  Factory  at  the 
foot  of  the  falls,  is  sixty  feet.  In  summer,  when  the  banks 
are  fringed  with  green  and  beautiful  shrubs,  this  place  pre- 
sents a  scene  of  picturesque  wildness,  that  will  repay  the 
labor  of  a  visit.  On  the  right,  the  valley  is  quite  narrow,, 
and  a  well  located  road,  exposes  on  its  side  the  beds  of  drift 
which  rise  to  a  height  of  200  feet  above  the  river. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  favorable 
locality  for  manufactories,  on  a  large  scale,  than  this.  The 
whole  of  the  river  is  precipitated,  through  a  narrow  i2:orge,. 
over  a  fall  of  60  feet,  and  in  a  distance  of  8  mi]es  the  river 
fallg  800  feet. 

The  Factory  recently  erected  here,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000^ 
presents  a  fine  example  of  the  adaptation  of  the  rock  of  the 
falls  to  building  purposes. 

On  the  side  of  a  little  stream,  called  Slone's  Mill  Creek, 
which  empties  into  the  river  below  the  falls,  the  gneiss  be- 
comes slaty,  and  excellent  flagging  stones  could  be  quarried. 
Although  such  materials  are  found  elsewhere  in  the  State, 
I  know  of  no  locality  so  favorable  as  this. 

The  first  falls  on  the  river  occur  two  miles  South  of  Tal- 
lassee,  at  the  site  of  the  old  Indian  village  of  Tuckabatcha» 
(Pickett's  History  of  Alabama,  Vol.  I,  page  124,  gives 
Took-au-batchetal-lau-hasse  as  the  name  of  a  town  among 
the  Upper  Creeks  in  1778,  W.  B.  P.) 

The  river,  after  following  the  metamorphic  rocks  till  they 
are  covered  to  a  great  depth  by  the  drift,  turns  directly 
West  to  join  the  Coosa,  four  or  five  miles  below  Wetumpka* 
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Section  from  Tallassee,  on  the  bed  of  the  river,  to  Tucka- 
batcha : 

Fig.  3. 


Stcllon  frcnt  Tallassee^  Tjdckaictcho/.  ((i/tcrTuafneyJ 

a.  Beds  of  gneiss,  forming  the  Tallassee  Falls,  strike  East 
and  West  dip  towards  the  North  40°. 

5.  Flagging  stones  finely  exposed  on  Slone's  Mill  Creek: 
course  of  the  joints  which  intersect  the  quarry,  North  20° 
West. 

0.  Mica  slates. 

d.  Thick  strata  of  slates  with  bosses  of  feldspathic  and 
coarse  crystalline  granite  protruded  throusrh  them.  Rounded 
masses  of  quartz  are  found  embedded  in  the  slates,  and 
when  the  latter  are  worn  away,  they  rest  on  the  surface 
like  large  boulders. 

e.  Micaceous  and  talcose  slates,  containing  lentiform 
nodules  of  graphite  between  the  slates,  which  abound  in 
garnets.  The  graphite,  when  divested  of  the  slates,  is  very 
pure,  but  unfortunately  the  pieces  in  which  it  may  be  pro- 
cured are  not  very  large.  The  strata  extend  across  the  bed 
of  the  river,  and  as  the  banks  are  covered  with  alluvium 
can  only  be  seen  at  low  water.  The  locality  requires  a 
more  thorough  examination  than  I  could  give  it  at  the  time 
of  my  visit. 

/  Beds  of  drift. 

North  of  the  falls  the  rocks  become  talcose,  and  on  a  little 
stream,  called  Coon  Creek,  beds  of  hornblende  and  soapf 
stone  occur.  In  a  hollow,  near  the  creek,  a  bed  of  soap- 
stone  of  great  thickness  is  found.  This  seems  to  have  been 
well  known  to  the  Indians,  who  resorted  to  the  spot  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  culinary  utensils.  Excavations, 
of  considerable  extent,  were  made  on  the  best  portions  of 
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the  rock,  and  the  sides  of  the  excavations  are  curiously 
pitied  where  the  vessels  have  been  cut  out.  It  appears  ta 
have  been  their  practice,  to  inscribe  on  the  rock  the  circum- 
ference of  the  pot  or  bowl  to  be  cut  out,  and  then  excavate 
around  it  until  a  sufficient  depth  was  attained,  after  which 
the  mass  was  split  off  and  finished.  Occasionally,  when 
failure  in  splitting  off  the  mass  ensued,  pieces  remain  at- 
tached to  the  rock.  Everywhere  the  impression  of  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  is  left  on  the  face  of  the  quarry. 

The  rock  is  calcareous,  effervescing  with  acid.  Crystals 
of  pyrites  are  abundant,  but  no  other  minerals,  excepting 
actinolite  and  talc,  are  fotind  here. 

These  Indian  excavations  have  deceived  many  inexperi- 
enced persons,  who  supposed  that  they  were  made  for  the 
precious  metals.  The  soapstone  of  this  locality  extends 
across  the  county  to  Chambers,  and  at  intervals  throughout 
this  extent  it  is  perforated  by  such  excavations.  This  is  the 
locality  which  excited  so  much  interest  at  the  Tallapoosa 
Silver  Mine. 

Figure  4- 


Section  en   CooyvCT^cA     ( afUrTvLomeyJ 

a.  Gneissoid  rock  extending  to  the  mouth  of  the  Creek. 

b.  Sienitic  gneiss,  with  flat  crystals  of  hornblende. 

c.  Hornblende  slate. 

d.  Soapstone,  100  feet  thick,  out-cropping  on  Penn's  land. 

e.  Hornblende. 

The  strike  on  the  rocks  in  this  section  is  South,  South- 
west, and  North,  North  east,  dip  of  the  bed  at  a.  South, 
South- east,  and  of  the  gneiss  at  a.  North,  North  west. 

From  this  point  to  Silver  Hill  hornblende  slates  are  every 
where  displayed,  with  the  exception  of  the  occasional  occur- 
rence of  beds  of  gneiss,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  Sougahatchee, 
where  the  rock  passes  into  talcose  slates.  The  course  of  the 
rocks  here  is  North-east  and  South  west,  dip  40  degrees 
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North  west.  The  coan*ry  is  composed  of  rounded  hills,  cov- 
ered with  a  warm,  brown  soil,  common  to  hornblende  rocks. 
Such  soils  suffer  from  excessive  drouth,  but  for  the  produc- 
tion of  grain  they  are  amongst  the  very  best. 

GRANITE  OF  COOSA  AND  TALLAPOOSA  (pages  77  abd  78). 

Around  Rockford  large  weathered  masses  of  a  v^hitish 
gneissoid  granite  are  found  on  the  surface.  Sometimes  im- 
mense fragments  are  undermined  and  broken  off  by  their 
own  weight.  (Three  photographs  of  such  masses  are  shown 
herewith,  taken  Uy  myself  during  the  summer  of  1891.  W. 
B.  P.) 

On  the  way  to  Bradford  I  saw  another  trial  shaft,  sunk,  E 
believe,  in  search  of  silver.  There  was  really  no  reason  to 
expect  any  profitable  result  from  exploration  here.  The 
shaft  was  sunk  on  a  bed  of  coarse  slate  abounding  in  rough 
garnets.  It  is  true,  that  mica  slate  containing  garnets  is  a. 
promising  metalliferous  rock ;  still  we  must  have  some  posi- 
tive evidence  of  the  existence  of  some  valuable  metal  in  the 
rock  before  we  commence  expensive  operations.  The  rock 
in  question  contained  the  merest  trace  of  copper,  not  more 
than  one  might  expect  to  find  in  any  of  the  rocks  of  this 
region. 

At  Bradford,  gneiss  is  finely  exposed  at  the  Factory,  where 
it  is  cut  up  into  prisms  by  joints  running  Norih  20  degrees 
East,  across  the  stream;  the  fall  here  is  thirty-five  feet. 
A  mile  further  up  it  becomes  more  granitic,  and  rises  above 
the  surface,  in  the  manner  of  the  masses  at  Rockford.  On 
the  surface  it  is  weathered,  sometimes  inclined  to  disintegra 
tion,  and  where  it  is  feldspathic  produces  a  fine  porcelain 
clay;  this  clay  I  found  excited  interest  at  some  of  the  mines. 
At  Mr.  S.  S.  Graham's  the  rock  is  hard,  very  white,  and 
clings  to  the  hammer.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
beautiful  building  material.  It  belongs  to  the  great  gnessoid 
granitic  belt  that  extends  along  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Southern  States. 

It  is  seen  again  at  Blake's  Ferry  on  the  Tallapoosa.  In 
hand  specimens,  and  even  the  largest  masses  expo:jed,  it 
presents  no  appearance  of  stratification ;  it  is,  notwithstand- 
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ing,  interstratified  with  mica  slates,  has  the  same  strike  and 

dip,  and  must  therefore  be  called  gneissoid  granite.     The 

plank  road,  to  a  distance  below  Powelton,  passes  over  the 

disintegrated  edges  of  the  gneissoid  rocks,  with  only  here 

and  there  a  bed  of  hornblende.    The  grey  soils  of  this  region 

owe  their  excellence,  for  the  production  of  cotton,  to  the 

underlying  lock.     The  physical  features  of  the  country  are 

also  favorable ;  the  surface  is  undulating,  but  not  broken. 

On  Chenahatchee  a  very  peculiar  gneissoid  granite  occurs, 

in  which  the  mica  is  not  regularly  distributed  through  the 
rocks,  but  occurs  in  small  patches,  contrasting  curiously  with 
the  white  feldspar  of  the  rock. 
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[From  Tuomey's  Report  of  1858,  pages  73  to  77.] 

Stewart's  Gold  Mine. 

This  old  mine  is  in  Sec.  4,  T.  23,  R.  17,  Coosa  County 
The  auriferous  portion  of  the  ridge  is  about  200  feet  wide 
and  was  at  first  worked  in  open  cut;  but  the  ridge  is  perfo- 
rated by  shafts,  at  intervals,  for  a  distance  of  one  half  mile 
This  mine  was  worked  for  some  time  with  stamps,  but 
long  since  been  abandoned.  Masses  of  bronze  colored  pyrite 
are  scattered  amoug^the  refuse ;  they  seem  to  be  portions  o 
a  vein  cut  in  the  mine,  and  are  more  or  less  auriferous. 

The  WeogufTka  Mountains  are  composed  of  talcose  slates, 
which  are  finely  presented  at  the  point  where  the  WeoguflFka 
Creek  crosces  the  Rockford  road.  About  thirty-three  miles 
above  Wetumpka  the  ridges  assume  a  greater  elevation,  and 
from  their  tops  the  broken  character  of  the  country  can  be 
seen.  The  country  is  covered  with  a  magnificent  forest  of 
long  leaf  pine,  which,  when  seen  from  above,  presents  a  pe- 
culiarly rich  and  luxuriant  appearance.  The  talcose  slates 
are  succeeded  by  mica  slates,  which  continue  till  they  pass 
into  the  gnessoid  rocks,  near  Rockford.  On  the  way  to 
Rockford  I  examined  a  curious  locality,  where  immense 
masses  of  ferruginous  matter  occurred  on  the  surface,  and 
excited  hopes  that  they  would  turn  out  to  be  copper  gossan ; 
and  a  shaft  was  sunk  under  the  supposition  that  the  gossan 
would  be  cut  at  the  proper  depth  below  the  surface.  But, 
unfortunately,  these  masses  were  formed  in  the  same  manner 
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as  the  ferruginous  tuxa  (tufa?)  of  Randolph,  and  did  not 
extend  below  the  surface  at  all. 

Near  Rockford,  on  the  land  of  C.  W.  Chancellor,  there 
occurs  an  auriferous  deposit  of  gravel  and  clay,  a  portion  of 
which  was  once  worked.  Of  the  gold  mines  of  Coosa  Mr. 
Lieber  speaks  as  follows : 

"The  old  mine  near  Mr.  Griffin's  in  Coosa  occurs  in  Sec. 
4,  T.  23,  R.  27  E.     The  works   having  fallen  in  nothing  is 
now   to  be  seen.     It  produced  well  at  one   time,  and   an 
engine  was  mounted  on  the  spot,  but  want  of  skill,  together 
with  mismanagement,  prevented  success.     The  auriferous 
gravel  deposits  of  Alabama  present  some  very  peculiar  and 
interesting  features.     It  would  be  difficult  to  circumscribe 
them   with  regard  to   their  geographical  occurrence,  since 
gold  is  found,  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  in  almost  all  the 
gravels  and  sands  of  the  creeks  and  branches  of  the  meta- 
morphic  region,  extending  even  as  far  South  as  the  Talla- 
poosa, twenty  miles  east  of  Wetumpka,  where  traces  of  gold 
exist.     The  deposits  of  the  Weocuffka  and  Hatchet  Creeks, 
in  Coosa  County,  demand,  perhaps,  the  greatest  attention. 
On  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Samuel  Lambert's  place,  in  Coosa, 
some  of  these  beds  occur,  and  a  fine  opportunity  is  afforded 
for  observing  them.    The  'packed  gravel,'  as  it  is  locally 
termed,  immediately  underlies  the  soil  and  debris  of  the 
surrounding  lock,  and  is  usually  about  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  in  depth.     The  beds  contain  a  large  amount  of  clay, 
so  that  their  unctuous  touch  serves  to  distinguish  them  with 
the  hand  even  under  water,  from  the  dry  debris  which  over- 
lies them.     The  quartz  of  the  gravel  is  throughout  ot  orange 
color,  of  a  kind  I   have   not  seen   in  any   other  auriferous 
region.     It  belongs  to  that  compact  granular  quartz,  com- 
monly called  'sugar  quartz,"  and  is  probably  identical  with 
that  which,  in  Australia,  has  received  improperly  the  name 
of  'cairngorm."     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  I  have  but  in 
one  solitary  instance  found   this  peculiar  quartz   in  place, 
though  making  its  discovery  a  matter  of  careful  attention. 
This  was  at  Mr.    Richmond   Noel's,  in  Randolph  County, 
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Sees.  4,  5,  8  and  9,  T.  22,  R.  10  E.  The  bed  is  here  two 
feet  thick,  and  holds  a  position  between  a  bed  of  gneiesoid 
eurite,  containing,  however,  a  little  white  mica,  and  a  body 
of  gneissoid  granite,  which  is  the  same  as  that  at  Hunter's. 
It  crops  out  in  the  bed  of  a  branch,  whose  gravel  has  been 
found  to  be  auriferous.  The  quartz,  when  newly  broken, 
resembles  lumps  of  good  brown  sugar.  The  color  is  pale 
lemon  within,  and  orange  without.  Occasionally  pieces  are 
seen  which  pass  from  a  blood  red  to^a  deep  claret  color,  and 
on  the  fresh  break  exhibit  correspondingly  redder  tints  than 
the  other. 

"To  return  to  the  gravel  deposits  of  the  Weoguffka  :  the 
largest  quartz  boulder  observed  contained  about  four  cubic 
feet.     All  these,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest,  are  much 
rolled,  although  the  larger  ones  are  not  so  much  rounded, 
and  still  roughly  indicate  the  original  forms  of  the  brokei^ 
pieces.     In  these  gravel  beds  we  rarely  meet  with  pieces  o 
the  slates,  gneiss,  &c.,  which  are  found  so  abundantly  in  th 
dry  and  not  gold  bearing  beds  covering  them,  and  w^here  n 
powerful  action  has  tended  to  round  the  constituent  piece 
of  rock.     I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Zereuner  errs  in  en 
umerating  gneiss  as  one  of  the  rocks  found  in  the  auriferou 
gravel  of  Alabama.     The  specimen  had  probably  fallen  in^ 
from  the  upper  beds.     Occasionally   the  deposits  widen  to^^ 
150  or  even  300  feet,  but  always  depend  upon  the  width  of^ 
the  little  valleys.     Owing  to  these  depositions  the  surface  -^ 
of  the  ground  in  the  valleys  is  singularly  level,  and  has  - 
afforded   space    for  the    accumulation   of  very   good  soil. 
Branches  are  found  in  some,  but  not  all,  of  these  valleys. 
The  gravel  pans  from  four  to  twenty  particles  of  saveable 
gold  of  a  fine  color,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt,   but  that, 
if  suitable  locations  were  selected  and  proper  contrivances 
chosen  /or  extracting   the  gold,  very  profitable  operations 
would  be  the  result,  especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  the 
greasy  nature  of  the  gravels,  in  consequence  of  which  only 
the  very  coarsest  particles  of  the  metal  are  saved  in  panning. 
The  utmost  attention  should  be  paid  to  this  fact  also  in  the 
treatment  on  a  large   scale.     The  Hatchet  Creek  deposits 
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include  what  is  termed  the  Miller  Gold  Mine  in  Sec.  1,  T. 
94,  R.  20  E.,  and  another  close  to  it  in  Sec.  11,  of  the  same 
Township  and    Range.    The  former,  or  old  Miller  Mine, 
usually  paid  about  $1.75  per  hand,  the  latter  only  $1.00. 
The  former  was  last  worked  in  1847,  by  T.  Phillips,  of  Nix- 
burg,  with  six  or  eight  hands,  and  averaged,  during  the  sum- 
mer, from  75c.  to  $1.00   per  hand  per  diem.    The  ground 
worked  is  extensive,  and  we  find  upon  it  both  gravel  beds 
and  decomposed  talcose  and  micaceous  slates  with  inter- 
spersed masses  of  itacolumitic  quartz.     Both  were  worked, 
and  the  operations  were  all  exposed  to  day,  so  that  now  all 
is  in  confusion  and  decay.     As   many  as^  fifty  hands  were 
engaged  here,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  summer  of  1843. 
The  operations  were  commenced  in  1840,  but  frequent  in- 
terruptions took  place,  and  indeed  these  mines   were  only 
resorted  to  when  no  other  employment  presented  itself. 
The  gold  was  of  a  very  superior  quality  and  better  than  that 
at  the  old    mine^  which   was  formerly  worked  near  the 
Weogufi'ka.    This  spot,  if  properly  managed,  might  yet  be 
made  very  productive,  and  indeed  the  old  gravels  might 
again  be  worked  over  to  advantage ;  as  a  proof  of  which  it 
may  be  proper  to  state  that,  in  the  summer  of  1854,  a  man 
^i^KAg^  i^  this  operation  quite  alone,  and  made  over  $1.00 
a  day,  by  the  roughest  treatment.     Ill  health  prevented  his 
continuing.     Messrs.  McElrath  Bros.,  of  Cherokee  County, 
now  own  two-thirds  of  this  mine.      The  whole  valley  seems 
to  be  auriferous,  for  a   Mr.   Ford,   an  old  resident  of  the 
^neighborhood,  now  of  Texa»y   sank  many  pits  about,  and 
found  only  ont  in  which  he  was  unable  to  obtain  gold.     It 
bas  been  already  ntated  that  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  all 
^e  occurrences  of  deposit  gold  in  Alabama,  and  it  is  almost 
as  difficult  to  ascertain  all  the  localities  at  which  it  might 
l^  profitably  worked,  especially  as  it  may  require  a  long 
tiine  before  a  really  efficient  tieatment  can  replace  the 
P^Mnt  barbarous  processes.    Future  discoveries,  too,  will 
probably  develop  far  more  than  it  is  possible  to  show  at 
present.'' 
The  country  around  Weoguffka  and  Hatchet  Creeks  is 
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doubtless  the  most  broken  portion  of  the  State  occupied  by 
the  metamorphic  rocks,  yet  in  the  valleys  the  soil  is  good 
and  productive. 
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To  His  Excellency^ 

Thos.  G.  Jones, 

Governor  of  Alabama : 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  Bulletin 
No.  4  of  the  Geological  Survey,  a  Report  on  the  Geology 
of  Northeastern  Alabama  and  adjacent  portions  of  Georgia 
and  Tennessee,  by  C.  Willard  Ilnyes  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survev. 

The  circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  preparation  of 
this  report  are  brielly  these :  It  has  been  the  avowed  policy 
of  the  present  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  so  to  prosecute  the  work  of  that  Survey  in  the 
several  states  as  to  make  it  as  useful  as  possible  to  the  State 
Surveys.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy  it  was  agreed  some 
years  ago  between  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert  in  oharge  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Division  of  the  U.  S.  Survey,  and  myself,  that  a 
measured  section  should  be  made  bv  the  United  States  Survev 
across  the  line  of  outcrop  of  the  geological  formations  of 
northeastern  Alabama  and  the  adjoining  part  of  Georgia. 
After  full  conJerence  the  line  of  this  section  was  so  chosen 
as  to  embrace  the  lower  end  of  Lookout  Mountain  near 
Gadsden;  the  section  was  to  be  about  twenty  miles  wide, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  various  geological  formations  crossed 
bv  this  survev  was  to  be  carefuUv  measured,  correlations  of 
these  formations  with  those  of  other  states  were  to  be  made, 
and  the  geological  structure  of  the  region  accurately  de- 
termined. This  done,  the  work  of  the  S' ate  survev  in  the 
same  field  could  be  confined,  in  great  part  at  least,  to  the 
investigation  of  the  natural  resources,  and  a  voluminous  re- 
port is  now  partly  in  manuscript  descriptive  ot  the  deposits 
of  iron  ore,  clays,  limestones,  and  other  useful  minerals  of 
this  reiLion. 

As  mentioned  by  ilr.  Hayes,  the  original  plan  of  this  U. 
S.  Survey  work  has  been  somewhat  modified  so  that  the 
present  bulletin  includes  a  description  of  a  much  larger  area 
than  was  at  first  intended.  This  is,  however,  to  the  advant- 
age of  our  survey  since  we  get  the  report  free  of  all  cost  for 
field  and  office  work,  which  represents  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  expense. 

Yours  verv  respect  full  v, 

EUGENE  A.  SMITH. 

University  of  Alahama,  July  1 ,  1S02. 


DBPARTJrEXT  OF  TlIK  INTERIOR 

United  States  Geological  Survey, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  12,  1892. 

Dr.  Eugene  A.  S^fith, 

State  Geologist, 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the 
manuscript  of  a  report  on  the  Geology  of  North-eastern  Ala- 
bama and  adjacent  portions  of  Tennessee  and  Georgia. 
Although  the  greater  part  was  written  in  1S90,  various  un- 
avoidable delays  have  prevented  its  completion  till  the 
present  time. 

I  have  indeavored  in  writing  the  report  to  keep  it  as  free 
86  possible  from  technical  terms  and  without  sacrificing 
scientific  aocuracy,  to  present  the  facts  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  them  intelligible  to  the  largest  poosible  number  ot 
readers  in  the  region  under  consideration.  Many  details 
which  would  be  of  interest  to  the  geologist  have  been  pur- 
posely omitted  and  only  those  which  were  considered 
essential  are  given.  It  is  expected  that  the  atlas  sheets 
covering  this  region  will  shortly  be  published  by  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  and  supply  the  details  to  those  specially 
interested,  which  are  omitted  from  this  report. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  WILLARD  HAYES, 
Asst.  Geologist  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
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I.    INTRODUCTION. 

Field  Work. — The  information  embodied  in  the  following 
report  was  obtained  during  the  summers  of  1887,  1888,  1889 
and  1890,  in  connection  with  the  mapping  of  atlas  sheets 
under  the  Appalachian  Division  of  Geology,  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey.  In  ISST,  the  writer  accompanied  I.  C.  Kussell 
through  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  area  described,  as- 
sisting him  in  the  completion  of  surveys  made  the  previous 
year.  Three  months  the  following  summer  were  spent  by 
the  writer  in  mapping  the  northeastern  half  of  the  area,  and 
some  of  its  eastern  portions  were  revisited  in  the  fall  of  1889 
in  connection  with  work  then  being  done  in  southeastern 
Tennessee.  In  all  about  live  months  previous  to  the  summer 
of  1890  were  spent  by  the  writer  in  actual  field  work  within 
the  limits  of  the  mapped  area.  In  the  summer  of  1890 
something  over  two  months  were  sp^nt  in  the  southern  and 
western  portions  oi  the  field.  With  the  assistance  of  M.  K. 
Campbell,  a  somewhat  detailed  survey  was  made  of  the 
more  complicated  areas  and  the  conclusions  of  previous 
seasons  were  re-examined  and  verified. 

A  very  considerable  change  in  the  methods  of  work  has 
taken  place  since  tha  season  of  ^87.  This  change  was  the 
natural  and  necessary  adaptation  of  methods  to  the  special 
conditions  under  which  work  had  to  be  carried  on  in  this 
region.  The  method  first  employed  was  to  measure  with 
great  accuracy  a  few  lines  across  the  country  in  a  northwest- 
southeast  direction  at  intervals  of  about  ten  miles.  It  was 
believed  that  these  would  alTord  ample  data  for  determining 
the  structure  and  strati«^raphy  of  the  region.  It  soon  became 
evident,  however,  that  work  would  have  to  be  done  along 
the  strike  between  the  measured  lines  since  otherwise  most 
important  facts  of  structure  were  overlooked.      In  1888  the 
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stadia  transit  with  which  the  earlier  Hues  had  been  measured 
was  discarded  and  the  geologic  data  was  placed  directly  upon 
the  topographic  map,  a  few  lines  being  measured  with  plane 
table  to  obtain  data  tor  the  stratigraphic  column.  In  1890 
the  method  was  still  further  modified  by  discarding  the 
plane  table  and  plotting  all  lines  in  the  note  book.  The 
distances  are  obtained  by  recording  the  revolutions  of  the 
buckboard  wheel  or  by  pacing,  and  the  directions  taken  from 
a  hand  compass  are  laid  down  by  means  of  a  small  horn 
protractor.  The  great  advantages  of  this  method  are  rapidity 
of  work,  compactness  of  results,  and  ease  with  which  previous 
work  is  referred  to  at  any  time.  As  much  ground  can  be 
covered  while  making  such  a  survey  as  if  only  verbal  notes 
were  taken;  the  work  of  several  weeks  is  contained  in  a 
small  note  book  instead  of  a  large  number  of  loose  plane 
table  sheets;  and  finally  with  the  observations  constantly 
before  him  and  in  their  proper  relations  the  geologist  is  able 
to  work  out  in  the  field  details  of  the  problem  presented 
without  waiting  for  the  reduction  and  plotting  of  data  in  the 
oflSce.  The  admirable  points  of  this  graphic  method  of  field 
work  were  shown  in  its  application  to  some  of  the  highly 
complicated  regions  as  that  between  Weisner  and  Indian 
mountains,  or  along  the  fault  line  north  of  Coosa  river. 

lielation  to  the  Work  of  other  GeologiHts. — From  its  posi- 
tion along  the  southern  border  of  Tennessee,  much  valuable 
information  as  to  the  geology  of  this  region  is  contained  in 
SafFord's  classic  work,  ^*The  Geology  of  Tennessee."  SafTord's 
report,  however,  is  less  detailed  in  regaid  to  the  southern 
part  of  Tennessee  than  it  is  in  regard  to  the  central  and 
northern  portions  of  that  state,  so  that  only  in  a  broad 
way  can  the  descriptions  be  applied  to  northern  Alabama 
and  Georgia.  The  work  of  the  Alabama  geologists  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  largely  on  the  southern  limit  of  the 
Appalachian  province  along  the  line  where  the  Paleozoic 
and  crystalline  rocks  pass  under  the  Mesozoic  and  later 
formations.  The  work  done  by  State  surveys  in  northwest 
Georgia  previous  to  18S7  was  of  so  fragmentary  and.  super- 
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ficial  a  character  that  it  amounted  to  little  more  than  a 
reconnaissance. 

The  region  is  thus  practically  a  virgin  field  and  occupies 
a  specially  important  place  as  the  connecting  link  between 
the  work  of  Tuomey  and  Smith  in  Alabama  and  Saiford  in 
Tennessee.  It  is  also  a  representative  region  including  as 
it  does  all  the  Paleozoic  formations  of  the  southern  Appa- 
lachians, characteristically  developed  [and  types  of  all  the 
more  important  ibrms  of  Appalachian  structure,  with  some 
which,  so  far  as  our  present  information  goes,  are  unique. 

Scope  of  the  Report. — The  scope  of  the  report  is  general 
rather  than  special  and  detailed.  The  aim  has  been  to 
adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  the  laymen  rather  than  the  profeb- 
sional  geologist.  It  is  not  intended  as  an  exposition  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  country,  but  rather  as  a  discussion 
of  the  physiography  of  a  limited  area  with  special  reference 
to  the  origin  of  the  natural  features  and  their  relation  to  the 
geologic  structure.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  it  may  furnish 
information  which  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  economic 
geology  of  the  region,  and  that  it  may  render  intelligible 
many  apparently  disconnected  and  anomalous  facts  which 
the  observant  layman,  as  well  as  the  prospector  and  miner, 
is  constantly  meeting. 


II.    LOCATION  AND  AREA  OF  THE  REGION  MAPPED. 

The  region  under  consideration  extends  from  longitude 
85^  to  8G°  30'  and  from  latitude  34°  to  35°,  forming  a  rec- 
tangular  area  85  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  70  from  north 
to  south.  The  rectangle  includes  a  narrow  strip  a  little  less 
than  a  mile  wide  along  the  southern  border  of  Tennessee. 
Of  the  remainder,  two-thirds  or  3S80  8<iu  ire  miles,  are  in 
Alabama,  and  one-third  or  1940  square  miles  are  in  Geor- 
gia. In  Alabama  it  embraces  Jackson,  DeKalb  and  Chero- 
kee counties  and  portions  of  Madison,  Marshall,  Blount  and 
Etowah;  and  in  (Jeorgia,  Dade,  Walker,  Catoosa,  Chattooga 
and  Floyd,  with  portions  of  Whitfield,  Gordon,  Bartow  and 
Polk. 

The  area  is  covered  bv  six  atlas  sheets  of  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical  Survey  topographic  b.ise  m:ip,  viz:     The  Ringgold 

and  Rome  sheets  lying  mostly  in  (reorgia,  and  the  Steven- 
son, Fort  Payne,  Scottsboro  and  Gadsden  sheets  in  Alabama. 
The  aecompinying  map  was  compiled  from  the  above  named 
atlas  sheets  reduced  ^o  one-thinl  the  original  scale,  or  to 
verv  nearlv  six  miles  to  one  inch.  The  surface  elevations 
are  represented  by  the  lines  printed  in  brown  called  contours. 
Thus  the  heavy  brown  line  indicates  the  position  at  which  a 
horizontal  plane  just  1000  feet  above  sea  level  would  inter- 
sect the  land  surface.  This  heavy  brown  line  is  called  the 
'thousand  foot  contour.''  In  many  places  there  is  a  lighter 
brown  lino  between  the  heavy  one  and  the  streams;  this 
marks  the  position  at  which  a  horizontal  plane  750  feet 
above  sea  level  would  intersect  the  surface,  and  it  is  called 
the  **seven  hundred  and  fifty  foot  countour"  The  latter 
plane  would  be  everywhere  250  feet  below  the  one  whose 
intersection  with  the  land  surface  is  marked  by  the  thousand 
foot  contour.  Hence  the  vertical  height  represented  by  two 
adjacent  contours  is  250  feet;  or  in  other  words,  the  contour 
interval  is  250  feet. 
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III.    TOPOGRAPHY. 

Topographic  Divisions. 

The  area  covered  by  the  accompanying  map  falls  naturally 
into  three  divisions,  each  characterized  by  a  different  type 
of  geological  structure  and  a  peculiar  topography  or  surface 
configuration. 

Every  feature  of  a  landscape  is  due  to  the  action  and  inter- 
action of  natural  forces.  Sometimes  the  process  by  which 
the  present  form  was  reached  may  be  traced,  and  at  others 
it  is  so  complicated  as  to  render  this  impossible.  In  regions 
having  a  simple  geologic  history,  that  is,  in  which  the  forces 
have  acted  uniformly  and  always  in  the  same  direction,  the 
forms  of  the  surface  are  seen  to  be  the  direct  result  of  pro- 
cesses still  in  operation.  Such  a  region  is  the  one  under 
consideration.  Since  its  final  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  in  which  its  rocks  were  deposited  as  sediments  it  has 
probably  never  been  resnbmerged,  and  while  the  elevation 
may  have  made  several  halts  in  its  progress  it  has  been  fiiirly 
continuous.  The  marks  of  a  fluctuating  rise  are  but  slightly 
if  at  all  manifest. 

The  chief  factors  that  determine  the  forms  into  which  the 
streams  will  carve  a  land  surface  are,  first,  the  angle  at  which 
the  rocks  are  inclined  to  the  horizontal,  and,  second,  the 
diff*erence  in  hardness  between  the  different  beds.  Hori- 
zontal rocks  tend  to  prodii(?e  plateaus,  and  inclined  rocks 
tend  to  produce  ridges.  Especially  is  this  tendency  mani- 
fest where  there  is  an  jilteriiatiou  of  hard  and  soft  beds,  or 
rather,  where  there  is  groat  diversity  in  the  ability  of  dil*- 
ferent  beds  to  resist  erosion.  The  relations  between  topo- 
graphic forms  on  the  one  hand  and  geologic  structure  on  the 
other,  will  be  further  iliscussed  in  describing  the  topography 
of  the  region. 
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The  three  topographic  divisions  above  referred  to  are: 
(1)  the  western,  embracing  the  area  northwest  of  Browns 
valley;  (2)  the  central,  embracing  Sand  and  Lookout  moun- 
tains with  the  adjacent  valleys;  (3)  the  eastern,  embracing 
the  country  to  the  southeast  of  Lookout  mountain. 


Topography  of  the  Western  Division, 

Plateaus  or  Mesas. — In  the  western  division  the  rocks  are 
praotically  horizon! ul,  having  only  a  very  slight  inclination 
to  the  southwest.  The  topography  is  that  always  produced 
by  horizontal  beds  of  varying  hardness  which  have  been 
raised  somewhat  above  sea  level  so  that  eroding  agents  have 
opportunity  to  work.  It  is  a  typical  plateau  region.  In  the 
plateau  regions  of  the  Far  West  are  many  elevations  with 
ilat  tops  and  steep  sides  which  have  l)een  carved  from  hori- 
zontal rocks  by  stream  erosion  and  left  as  isolated  remnants 
of  an  originally  continuous  plateau.  To  these  elevations  the 
term  "mesa"*  is  applied  and  it  may  be  well  to  apply  the 
same  term  to  the  exactl}'^  similar  topographic  forms  of  north- 
ern Alabama.  The  mesas  all  reach  nearly  the  same  altitude, 
about  1,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Their  broad,  level  tops 
show  them  to  be  the  remnants  of  a  plateau  which  once  ex- 
tended continuously  over  the  whole  of  this  division  and  far 
to  the  west  and  north.  The  remnants  of  this  plateau  now 
occupy  only  about  one  sixth  of  tho  area  within  this  division 
of  the  map,  and  a  still  smaller  proportion  farther  west.  The 
rock  originally  covering  the  whole  region,  but  now  found 
only  as  a  capping  upon  the  summits  of  the  mesas,  is  the 
heavy  sandstone  l\)rming  the  base  of  the  coal  measures. 
Below  this,  which  is  called  the  Lookout  sandstone,  the  rocks 
are  largely  calcareous  for  a  thousand  feet  or  more.  Thus 
the  sandstone  rests  upon  an  insecure  foundation.  As  soon 
as  the  streams  cut  through  to  the  calcareous  beds,  their 
progress  downward  is  rapid  and  they  readily  sink  their  chan- 
nels to  near  the  level  of  the  Tennessee  river  which  drains 
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the  region.  Since  the  cap  rock  is  more  durable  than  that 
forming  the  lower  slopes  of  the  ravines,  the  latter  is  worn 
away  most  rapidly,  undermining  the  capping  sandstone.  It 
results  from  these  conditions  that  the  masas  are  bounded  by 
cliffs  of  sandstone  below  which  arc  steep  limestone  slopes, 
usually  deeply  covered  with  sandstone  debris.  When  the 
whole  of  the  protecting  sandstone  cap  has  been  thus  under- 
mined and  rem  )ved  the  surface  assumes  a  wholly  different 
character.  Low  rounded  hills  or  a  gently  undulating  plain 
replace  the  mesa  with  its  abrupt  slopes  and  level  top. 

The  heavy  mantle  of  vegetation  covering  the  surface  con- 
ceals in  a  large  measure  the  characteristic  topographic  forms 
which  are  so  well  displayed  in  arid  and  treeless  regions. 
Back  from  the  immediate  edge  of  a  mesa  there  is  nothing  in 
the  gently  undulating  or  level  surface  to  indicate  that  one 
is  on  the  lop  of  a  mountain. 


Topof/Kiphf/  of  the  Central  Division, 

Synclinal  MoantaiuH. — The  second  topographic  division, 
as  already  stated,  embraces  S:md  and  Lookout  mountains, 
forming  a  broad  belt  with  nearly  pjrallel  sides  extending 
northeast  and  southwest  through  the  central  portion  of  the 
map.  The  division  is  traversed  throughout  its  entire  length 
by  Lookout  and  Wills  valleys,  separating  the  two  mountains. 
Near  the  lower  edge  of  the  map  the  northern  extremity  of 
Murphrees  valley,  known  as  Jkistows  cove,  interrupts  the 
broad  level  top  of  Sand  mountain  toward  its  eastern  side, 
while  McLamores  cove  forms  a  similar  deep  notch  in  the 
northern  end  of  Lookout  mountain. 

Sand  and  Lookout  mountains  are  not,  strictly  speaking, 
plateaus,  though  they  closely  resemble  them  in  many 
respects.  The  rocks  are  not  horizontal,  but  in  each  case 
dip  gently  toward  the  center,  forminir  broad,  shallow  troughs. 
Sand  mountain  is  much  the  broader  and  shallower  of  the  two, 
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and  hence  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  plateau  type. 
Lookout  mountain  is  narrower  and  appears,  especially  to- 
ward its  southern  end,  as  a  deep  trough,  with  high,  well 
defined  sides.  Both  of  these  mountains  resemble  the  mesas 
of  the  western  division  in  their  sandstone  cliffs  with  the  steep 
limestone  f-lopes  below. 

Anticlinal  Valleys, — Browns  valley  properly  belongs  in 
the  central  division  and  falls  m  the  same  category  with 
Murphrees,  Wills,  Lookout  and  Chattanooga  valleys.  All 
of  these  are  directly  dependent  on  the  geological  structure 
and  since  that  is  the  same  in  every  case  are  remarkably  like 
in  form.  The  rocks  forming  the  mountains  dip  away  from 
the  edges  toward  the  center,  while  the  rocks  underlying  the 
valleys  dip  away  from  the  center  toward  the  sides.  In  other 
words  they  are  anticlinal  valleys.  Browns  valley  passes 
entirely  through  the  map  area,  but  each  ot  the  others  named 
terminates  within  it  in  a  cove.  The  anticlinals  which  deter- 
mine the  position  of  the  valleys,  after  continuing  for  long 
distances,  suddenly  die  out  and  the  rocks  instead  of  forming 
an  arch  become  horizontal  and  then  merge  into  the  synclinal. 
At  this  point  the  valley  terminates  in  a  huge  amphitheatre 
encircled  by  high  sandstone  cliffs.  Tlie  process  by  which 
these  remarkable  valleys  were  formed  will  be  more  fully 
explained  in  describing  the  drainage. 


Topography  of  the  KuUern  Division. 

The  third  topographic  division  lies  to  the  southeast  of 
Lookout  mountain.  Its  general  surface  is  but  Ijttle  above 
the  level  of  the  larger  streams,  though  it  is  interrupted  by  a 
number  of  ridges  rising  to  a  considerable  elevation,  the 
highest  reaching  two  thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  There 
is  much  greater  complexity  of  geologic  structure  than  in 
either  of  the  two  divisions  previous!}'  described,  and  in  con- 
sequence there  is  much  greater  complexity  in  topographic 
form. 
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Monochnal  Mountains. — The  ridges  are  formed  by  the 
outcropping  edges  of  hard  beds  of  sandstone  which  generally 
dip  toward  the  east  or  southwest.  Some  of  them  extend  for 
long  distances  with  remarkable  uniformity  in  trend  and  ele- 
vation. They  are  usually  unsymmetrical ;  one  side,  the  face 
of  the  ridge,  being  steep  and  rugged,  while  the  other,  the 
back,  has  a  smooth  and  gently  at^c^nding  surface.  This  dif- 
ference is  caused  by  the  position  of  the  sandstone  beds  as 
shown,  for  example,  in  figure  1,  wbich  is  an  east  and  west 
section  through  Armuchee  vjilley.  The  elevation  represented 
in  profile  at  T  is  Taylors  ridge  and  its  western  side  is  formed 
by  the  broken  edges  of  the  sandstone,  while  the  eastern  slope 
coincides  very  nearly  with  the  dip  of  the  beds. 

The  dilFeror.ce  in  slope  between  the  face  and  back  of  the 
ridge  becomes  less  with  an  increase  in  the  dip,  and  where 
the  rocks  approach  the  vertical  the  ridge  is  symmetrical. 
This  form  is  shown  in  the  same  section  Figure  1,  by  the  ele- 
vation I)  which  represents  J>)iokri  ridge. 


Figure  1.  Section  from  Dicks  riiltre  D,  tliroujjh  West  Aniuichee  vjillev 
\V  A,  and  Tavlors  riviue  T;  shovviui»  utisvmmetp'icai  and.vr//i- 
nn'frtcal  rid;^e^4  depending  on  Ihc  (fip  of  the  strata. 

The  ridges  northwest  of  the  Coosa  valley  are  produced  by 
the  sandstone  of  the  Rockwood  formation,  and  form  a  group 
wiih  similar  characteristics,  while  the  most  of  those  south  of 
the  Coosa  valley  are  formed  by  Cambrian  sandstone.  The 
latter  are  less  uniform  and  continuous  in  character.  The 
principal  ridges,  Weisner  and  Indian  mountains,  are  com- 
paratively short,  tapering  off  rapidly  in  either  direction  from 
a  culminating  point  near  their  central  portions. 
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Hatwoods, — A  marked  topographic  feature  of  this  division 
is  the  Coosa  valley.  The  Coosa  river  from  Rome  southwest 
to  the  edge  of  the  map  at  Gadsden  swings  back  and  forth 
across  the  broad  level  valley  that  has  been  cut  in  the  soft 
calcareous  shales  and  limestones  of  the  Cambrian.  The  ac- 
tual flood  plain  is  not  extensive  and  the  highly  contorted 
shales  are  generally  exposed  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  country  back  from  the  alluvial  flood  plain  is  poorly 
drained  and  heavily  timbered,  and  to  this  the  term  ^Mlatwoods'* 
is  applied.  While  most  of  the  flatwoods  districts  are  under- 
lain by  Cambrian  shales  they  are  not  confined  to  that  forma- 
tion. A  considerable  area  north  and  west  oi  Home  in  the 
Oostanaula  valley  is  underlain  by  Carboniferous  shales  but 
retains  all  the  characteristics  of  typical  flatwoods. 

Chert  Hills, — It  remains  to  speak  of  one  other  type  of 
surface  largely  represented  in  the  southwestern  part  of  this 
division  and  also  to  the  west  of  Taylors  ridge.  In  the  lower 
portion  of  the  Silurian  is  a  great  thickness  of  magnesian 
limestone  or  dolomite  containing  large  (luantities  of  silica  in 
the  form  of  chert  or  flint.  The  outcrops  of  this  ibrmation, 
the  Knox  dolomite,  are  marked  by  heavy  deposits  of  residual 
materials  left  by  the  solution  of  the  carbonates.  These  resi- 
dual materials,  consisting  of  red  clay  and  chert,  cover  broad 
areas  forming  a  series  of  low  rounded  hills  without  apparent 
regularity.  The  underlying  rock  seldom  appears  at  the  sur- 
face. There  are  few  small  streams  since  the  water  which 
falls  upon  such  an  area  is  absorbed  by  the  layer  of  porous 
residual  material  and  reappears  in  springs  at  the  edge  of' 
the  outcrop. 


IV.     DRAINAGE. 

/Streams  of  the  Western  Division. 

The  region  under  consideration  is  about  equally  divided 
between  the  drainage  basins  of  the  Tennessee  and  Coosa  rivers 
with  a  small  area  in  the  southwestern  corner  in  the  Black 
Warrior  basin.  The  largcer  part  of  the  western  topographic 
division  lies  in  the  great  bend  of  the  Tennessee  river.  The 
arrangement  of  its  streams  is  for  the  most  part  approximately 
radial.  They  How  from  the  high  land  along  the  Alabama- 
Tennessee  line  southeast,  south,  and  southwest  to  the  near- 
est point  of  junction  with  the  river. 

Formation  of  Limestone  VaUeys. — The  fact  that  the  valleys 
of  this  section  are  underlaid  by  limestone  has  already  been 
mentioned  as  well  as  the  method  by  which  they  were  formed, 
in  describing  the  intervening  sandstone-capped  mesas.  The 
readiness  with  which  this  limestone  is  dissolved  gives  the 
streams  a  very  different  character  from  those  llowing  over 
sandstone  or  other  rocks  which  must  be  worn  into  small 
fragments  and  carried  away  by  the  stream.  When  that  is 
the  case  the  stream  can  not  lower  its  bed  faster  than  it  can 
carry  the  material  away,  and  in  order  to  carry  any  consider- 
able amount  it  must  have  sutFicient  fall  to  give  its  water  the 
necessary  velocity.  If  the  rock  over  which  the  stream  flows 
is  such  that  it  can  easily  be  ground  up  into  mud  or  fine  sand, 
then  a  moderately  swift  current  will  carry  it  along;  but  if  it 
forms  coarse  gravel  or  bowlders  a  steep  descent  and  swift 
current  are  required  to  do  the  transporting.  Hence  a  stream 
flowing  over  rocks  which  have  to  be  carried  away  as  mud, 
sand  or  gravel  cannot  erode  its  bed  below  a  certain  level, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  fragments  which  it  is  compelled 
to  carry.  With  a  stream  flowing  over  rocks  w^hich  may  be 
dissolved,  however,  it  is  very  dilt'erent.  A  swift  current  is 
not  necessary  to  carry  olf  the  material  which  is  held  in  solu- 
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tion,  but  the  most  sluggish  current  is  just  as  ef&cient  as  a 
more  rapid  one.  Hence  the  lowering  of  the  bed  of  the 
stream  is  not  limited  but  continues  until  the  valley  is  nearly 
as  low  as  the  mouth  of  the  stream.  Beyond  this,  of  course, 
it  can  not  go,  since  it  must  have  some  descent  A  stream 
which  is  iio  longer  deepening  its  channel  is  said  to  be  at 
base  level.  This  is  the  condition  of  the  streams  of  this  west- 
ern division.  Excellent  examples  are  Flint  river  and  Paint 
Rock  river.  Both  have  reduced  their  channels  almost  or 
quite  to  the  base  level  of  the  Tennessee  river  and  their  cur- 
rents are  very  sluggish,  not  rapid  enough  to  rem  ive  sand 
ar.d  gravel  though  suiRcient  to  remove  the  limestone  by  so- 
lution. The  head  branches  of  tliese  rivers,  rising  upon  the 
sandstone  capped  Uiesas  have  a  very  rapid  fall,  since  most 
of  the  descent  from  these  high  levels  to  the  level  of  the  Ten- 
nessee valley  is  conlined  to  a  few  miles  at  their  source. 

Streams  of  the  Central  and  Eastern  Divisions, 

Co^}8equcnt  Streams. — The  radial  arrangement  of  the 
streams  which  characterizes  tlie  regicm  in  the  great  bend  of 
the  Tennessee  river,  like  the  plateau  topography,  is  possible 
only  in  regions  having  horizontal  or  but  slightly  inclined 
strata,  for  where  the  strata  are  highly  inclined  they  influence 
the  course  of  the  streams  and  compel  theni  to  tlow  in  certain 
definite  directions  This  is  seen  in  the  drainage  of  the  cen- 
tral and  eastern  divisions  which  is  wholly  dilferent  from  that 
of  the  western.  The  streams  are  consetjuent^  that  is,  their 
courses  are  dependent  on  the  geologic  structure  being  de- 
termined by  the  dip  of  the  strata  and  the  relation  of  hard 
and  so(t  beds.  A  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
streams  have  carved  the  surf  ice  of  the  land  into  the  present 
form  will  make  clear  this  relation  between  the  dip  of  the 
strata  and  the  present  position  of  the  stream  channels.  It 
is  true  that  this  process  has  been  an  extremely  slow  one,  and 
the  change  prOvluced  m  a  single  generation  is  almost  imper- 
ceptible. But. careful  study  shows  that  every  year  the  agents 
at  work  accomplish  a  little,  and  if  sufficient  time  is  given 
they  are  fully  competent  to  produce  the  greatest  results* 
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Examining  the  map  it.  will  be  seen  that  the  streams  of  the 
central  division  do  not  meander  over  the  surface  in  an  indefi- 
nite way  with  broad  curves  such  as  are  seen,  for  example,  in 
I'aint  Rock  river,  If  a  straight  line  be  drawn  from  the  head 
of  "Wills  ereek  to  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  valley  west 
of  Attnlla.  it  will  be  seen  that  the  stream  does  not  deviate 
a  mile  from  this  line  on  either  side  in  ttnwing  a  distance  of 
nearly  fifty  miles.  For  a  shorter  distance  the  course  of  Lit- 
tle Wills  creek  is  even  nearer  to  a  straight  line  and  almost 
exactly  parallel  with  that  of  the  larger  stream.  Black  creek. 
Little  river,  Chattooga  river  and  West  Ohickamauga  creek 
all  show  similar  re<:ti]iiie:ir  and  parallel  courses.  Now  why 
does  Wills  creek  pursue  such  a  remnrkably  direct  course  for 
this  great  distimce,  and  why  are  the  courses  of  little  Wills 
and  Black  creeks  almost  exactly  parallel  wilh  it?  These 
questions  can  be  answered  by  consiilering  the  history  of 
these  streams  from  their  beginning  to  the  present  time. 

formation  of  Anliclinnl  ^'allez/s. — It  must  be  remembered 
Ibut  the  nick-:  of  the  rcgtim,  which  will  be  described  later, 
were  alt  laid  down  in  horizontal  beds  upon  the  sea  bottom. 
Sometimes  the  sea  was  deep  aud  limestones  were  formed; 
at  other  times  it  was  sh  illow  and  the  shore  was  near  by, 
when  mud  and  fine  sandi:  were  spread  out  by  the  currents  to 
form  shale? ;  and  finally  the  surface  on  which  deposits  were 
bemg  made  stood  for  a  long  time  very  near  the  sea  level, 
sometimes  a  little  below  it,  receiving  layers  of  mud  and 
sand,  and  sometimes  I'^ir  enough  above  it  to  support  a  luxu- 
riant vegetation  whose  remains  are  found  in  scams  of  coal. 
But  during  all  this  time  there  were  no  stream  channels.  Or 
if  any  were  formed  while  the  surface  was  above  sea  level 
they  were  obliterated  by  tha  first  layer  of  sand  depositeil 
when  the  snrfar:e  was  ag.iin  submergoJ,  Finally  the  surface 
emerged  from  the  sea  for  the  last  lime,  and  then  the  ances- 
tors of  the  present  streams  were  born.  The  lirsl  drainage 
was  determined  by  the  inp(|ualities  of  the  rising  surface,  and 
these  where  doubtless  in  the  form  of  gentle  undulations 
parallel  with   each  other  and  extending  in  a  northeast  and 
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I  southwest  direction,  the  beginnings  of  the  present  anticlinal 

/  and  synclinal  folds.    Thus  a  long  low  ridge  with  gently 

r  sloping  sides  and  rounded  top  occupied  the  present  position 

of  Wills  valley.  Toward  the  north  it  died  out  between  the 
points  of  two  similar  ridges  which  occupied  the  positions  ef 
Deer-head  and  McLamores  coves  West  of  Sand  mountain 
was  a  still  longer  ridge  of  the  same  character  where  Browns 
',  valley  now  is  and  east  of  Lookout  mountain  was  a  somewhat 

i  shorter  but  broader  ridge  in  the  place  of  Broomtown  valley. 

.  Between  these  ridges  which  occupied  the  position  of  the 

«  present  valleys  were  broad  shallow  depressions,  the  present 

•:  mountain  summits;  that  is,  the  original  relation  of  high  and 

I  low  land  has  been   exactly  reversed.     How  did   this  come 

about? 

Water  falling  upon  this  surface  would  naturally  flow  down 
from  the  sides  of  the  ridges  into  the  broad  shallow  depres- 
sions between,  and  collecting  into  larger  streams  would  flow 
off  in  the  direction  in  which  the  trough  happened  to  slope. 
The  slope  of  the  troughs  in  this  particular  region  was  tow^ard 
the  southwest  so  thai  there  must  have  been  a  stream  rising 
upon  the  slopes  of  the  ridge  which  then  occupied  the  posi- 
f  tion  of  McLamores  cove  and  flowing  southwest  through  the 

I  whole  length  of  the  Lookout  mountain   trough.     Another 

stream  rose  north  of  the  edge  of  the  map  and  flowed  south- 
west in  the  Sand  mountain  trough.  This  was  the  first  stage 
in  the  development  of  the  drainage  system  and  the  probable 
condition  of  things  may  be  represented  by  figure  1,  plate  I, 
in  which  the  position  of  the  stream  originating  in  the  Look- 
out mountain  synclinal  trough  is  indicated  as  B-B,  and  that 
in  the  Sand  mountain  trough  as  T-T.  Into  these  two  main 
streams  the  small  side  streams.  I,  I,  1,  and  s,  s,  s,  flowed  in 
opposite  directions  from  the  top  of  the  intervening  anticli- 
nal ridge. 

At  first  these  streams  were  all  flowing  upon  the  same  kind 
of  rock,  probably  coarse  sandstone,  so  that  they  were  able 
to  erode  their  channels  most  rapidly  where  the  fall  and  con- 
sequently the  transporting  power  of  the  stream  was  the 
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greatest.  But  the  slope  of  the  synclinal  troughs  was  very 
slight  so  that  the  main  streams  had  little  power  to  deepen 
their  channels  while  the  side  streams  flowing  into  them  from 
the  intervening  ridge,  although  they  were  much  smaller, 
still  by  reason  of  their  greater  fall  eroded  their  beds  more 
rapidly. 

If  the  rocks  of  this  region  had  been  uniform  in  character 
for  a  long  distance  down  from  the  surface,  the  effect  of  the 
more  rapid  cuttitig  of  the  side  streams  would  have  been 
simply  to  reduce  the  height  of  the  intervening  ridge,  leaving 
the  main  streams  in  their  original  position  in. the  synclinal 
troughs.  But  the  rocks  are  not  homogeneous.  They  con- 
sist of  alternating  hard  and  soft  beds  and  after  the  side 
streams  had  cut  down  a  few  hundred  feet  they  came  to  layers 
of  shale  and  then  limestone  which  they  could  remove  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  overlying  sandstone.  As  soon  as  a 
side  stream  reached  these  soft  rocks  at  any  point  it  tended  to 
widen  its  valley  at  that  point  by  removing  the  soft  rocks  so 
as  to  undermine  and  thus  break  down  the  overlying  harder 
beds.  By  a  continuation  of  this  process  lateral  valleys 
were  formed,  figure  2,  plate  I,  extending  in  the  direction  of 
the  ridge  and  at  right  angles  to  the  side  streams. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  the  second  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  drainage  system,  and  be  represented  by  figure 
2,  plate  I. 

The  two  streams  ir  and  ic'  cut  away  at  the  divide  d  and 

the  stream  tr  having  the  lowest  outlet  was  able  to  erode 

more  rapidly  than  lo'  and  so  pushed  the  divide  nearer  and 

nearer  toward  the  side  stream  /'  till  finally  it  tapped  the 

latter  and  led  its  waters  off  by  way  of  /.     The  lateral  stream 

thus  formed   (tv  hj^  figure  3,  plate  I.),  was  the  beginning  of 

the  present  Little  Wills   creek.     The  same  process   would 

have  continued  till  this  stream  had  tapped  successively   all 

the  drainage  basins  above  if  it  had  not  encountered  a  second 

hard  bed  through  which  erosion  was  very  slow.     After  the 

soft  rocks  were  removed  which  lav  above  this  hard  bed,  then 

the  same  process  was  repeated  which  had  taken  place  on 
the  original   anticlinal    ridge;   that   is,   side   streams    with 
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greater  fall  were  able  to  cut  through  the  hard  bed  more 
quickly  than  the  main  stream  and  reaching  soft  rocks  below 
began  to  widen  their  valleys  and  then  form  lateral  valleys 
at  those  points.  The  same  process  was  repeated  with  this 
sfcond  set  of  lateral  streams.  By  erosion  at  the  divides, 
D,  D',  D",  etc.,  figure  3,  plate  I,  that  one  having  the  lowest 
outlet  tapped  the  drainage  basin  of  the  one  adjacent  and 
led  its  waters  off  along.the  axis  of  the  anticlinal.  The  side 
stream  W,  (figure  3,  plate  I.)  possessed  a  great  advantage 
over  rfny  of  the  others  in  having  a  much  lower  outlet  and 
hence  it  was  able  to  encroach  upon  them  and  divert  their 
headwaters  to  its  own  channel.  Bjt  with  each  conquest  of 
new  territory,  by  the  additional  volume  of  water  thus  gained, 
it  became  more  efficient  in  eroding  its  valley  while  the 
streams  whose  drainage  basins  had  been  thus  diminished 
were  even  less  able  to  hold  their  own.  Thus  the  process  was 
cumulative  in  its  eftecls  and  finally  the  stream  last  formed 
became  the  dominant  one  of  the  drainage  system. 

This  process  by  which  the  ridge  was  removed  and  the 
streams  shifted  from  their  original  position  in  the  synclinal 
trough  to  the  axis  of  the  anticlinal  may  be  further  illustrated 
by  the  diagram,  figure  2,  representing  a  section  through  the 
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Fiyjure  2.  Section  throui^h  Lookout  Tinuntaiii,  Wills  vallev  and  Sand 
mountain;  showint;  profile  of  th»'  land  surface  at  four  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  present  drainage  system. 

ridge  and  adjacent  troughs.  The  heavy  line  represents  the 
present  surface  and  the  unbroken  lines  the  beds  of  rock  as 
they  exist  at  present,  hel  )W  the  surface.  The  curved,  dotted 
lines  represents  the  position  of  the  beds  as  they  originally 
existed  before  their  removal.  Two  of  these  beds,  CI  and  Sr, 
which  are  saudstone,  ofli'er  much  greater  resistance  to  erosion 
than  the  limestones  Cb,  Sc  and  Sk.     The  upper  curved  line 
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represents  the  profile  of  the  land  surface  on  which  drainage 
originated,  corresponding  in  position  to  the  line  M  N  in 
figure  1,  plate  I.  B  and  T  indicate  the  position  of  the  main 
streams  in  the  synclinal  troughs  into  which  the  side  streams 
flowed  from  the  intervening  anticlinal  ridge  As  already 
explained  the  first  point  at  which  the  upper  hard  bed  01 
was  cut  through  was  on  the  steep  slopes  of  this  ridge  as  at 
w  and  V,  where  the  lateral  valleys  were  subsequently  formed 
in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  ridge.  The  upper  broken 
line,  then,  will  represent  the  surface  at  the  second  stage  of 
its  development  represented  in  figure  2,  plate  I.  Continu- 
ing to  erode  their  channels  downwarl  through  the  soft  rocks 
Cb,  the  streams  encountered  the  second  hard  bed  Sr,  and 
the  process  above  dencribed  was  repeated,  producing  the 
surface  represented  by  the  lower  broken  line.  This  is  the 
third  stage  in  the  development  of  the  drainage  system  in 
which  the  streams  h:ul  the  p')8itions  indicated  in  fiure  3, 
plate  I.  Finally  the  lateral  stream  which  started  at  W, 
being  already  throu,u;h  the  two  hard  beds,  easily  distanced 
its  competitors  and  robbed  them  of  succes!^ive  portions  of 
their  drainage  area  until  it  became  the  dominant  stream  of 
the  system,  Bij?  Wills  creek. 

The  stream,  BB,  figure  1,  plate  I,  which  originally  flowed 
the  v'hole  length  of  the  I-iOokout  synclinal  trough,  w^as  not 
permitted  to  retain  that  po-^ition.  liobbod  of  all  its  western 
tributaries  by  the  process  above  described,  it  wa-^  unable 
with  its  diminished  volume  to  lower  its  channel  sufficiently 
fast  for  its  own  protection.  At  a  point  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  synclinal  a  stream,  RR,  figure  3,  plate  I,  has  cut  back 
fibm  the  valley  of  the  ('oosa  and  diverted  the  upper  portion 
from  its  original  channel.  IL^nce  the  present,  course  of 
Little  rivi:?r,  figure  4,  plato  I.,  follows  the  synclinal  to  this 
point  and  then  turns  sharply  to  the  southeast  by  a  deep 
rocky  gorge.  Other  prirtions  have  been  more  recently  di- 
verted by  Wolf  and  Vi^llow  creeks.  Thu^  the  stream  which 
originally  drained  the  wiiole  of  the  •^yn(;linal  trou;i:h  and  the 

slopes  of  the  adjacent  anticlinal  ridges  ha<  b^en    robbed   of 
the  greater  part  of  it«^  draiirrjge  basin  and  Black  creek  alone. 


I 
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a  mere  remnant  of  the  original  stream,  retains  the  course 
which  it  has  followed  from  the  beginning.  For  a  short  time, 
during  the  stage  represented  by  figure  3,  plate  I.,  Little 
Wills  creek,  w  w,  was  the  encroaching  stream,  but  reaching 
a  hard  stratum  its  career  of  conquest  was  checked  and  the 
stream  W,  more  favorably  situated,  although  last  born,  be- 
came the  dominant  stream  of  the  system.  la  the  meantime 
the  anticlinal  ridge  had  been  entirely  removed  and  in  its 
place  a  deep  valley  excavated,  while  the  original  stream 
channels  were  left  high  up  in  Ihe  synclinals  now  forming  the 
tops  of  the  mountains. 

This  is  but  one  of  numerous  examples  in  this  region  which 
might  be  followed  out  in  detail  to  show  how  the  drainage 
system  has  adjusted  itself  to  the  structural  surface  and  how 
the  present  position  of  the  streams  is  dependent  on  the  dip 
of  the  strata  and  the  alternation  of  hard  and  soft  rockc. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  only  the  latest 
stages  in  the  development  of  the  present  topography  can  be 
followed  with  certainty.  The  condition  which  immediately 
preceded  the  present  is  easily  inferred  but  as  tho  processes 
are  followed  backward  they  become  more  obscure  and  finally 
are  only  to  be  conjectured.  Hence  in  tht»i  development  of 
Wills  valley  as  it  has  been  sketched  above,  the  explanation 
becomes  more  largely  pure  hypothesis  as  the  more  remote 
stages  are  reached.  The  explanation  offered  lor  the  earliest 
stages  is  not  the  only  one  possible,  but  is  perhaps  the  most 
probable  of  a  number  which  might  be  given. 

Also  in  the  above  sketch  se^reral  complicating  factors  have 
been  purposely  omitted  for  the  sake  ef  greater  simplicity  ia 
presenting  the  essential  points  of  the  theory.  Thus  the  anti- 
clinal arch  probably  continued  to  rise  during  the  process  of 
erosion  and  the  effect  which  this  may  have  had  on  the  result- 
ing topography  has  not  been  taken  into  consideration. 

Again,  the  faults  which  occur  at  frequent  intervals  along 
the  western  side  of  Wills  valley  must  have  exerted  an  im- 
portant influence,  since  along  the  fault  line  the  rocks  are 
fractured  and  crushed  so  that  they  afford  less  resistence  to 
erosion  than  elsewhere. 
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The  date  of  the  inception  of  these  faults  would  also  have 
a  bearing  on  the  problem,  and  their  influence  on  the  course 
of  development  of  the  valley  would  be  one  tiling  if  they 
were  formed  near  the  beginning  of  the  folding  and  quite 
another  if  formed  after  erosion  had  made  some  progress. 

This  uncertainty  as  to  details,  however,  does  not  affect 
the  general  theory  of  the  formation  of  anticlinal  valleys. 
The  most  important  feature  ot  the  theory  is  the  encroach- 
ment of  one  stream  upon  the  drainage  basins  of  those  ad- 
jacent, and  this  rests  upon  evidence  wholly  free  from  the 
doubt  above  indicated. 


I 


V.    STRATIGRAPHY. 

General  Classification  of  the  Rocks, 

The  rocks  of  the  area  under  consideration  belong  wholly 
to  the  Paleozoic  system  and  include  representatives  of  all 
its  larger  subdivisions  or  periods.  None  of  them  have  un- 
dergone metamorphism  to  any  considerable  extent.  The 
western  limit  of  the  motamorphic  rocks  lies  a  short  distance 
to  the  east  of  the  area.  There  is  much  doubt  as  to  the  hori- 
zon to  which  these  motamorphic  rocks  belon«:  and  tliis  can 
only  be  determined,  if  at  all,  by  much  further  detailed 
study;  but  with  regard  to  all  the  rocks  within  the  map  area 
there  is  no  serious  difficulty  in  determining  at  least  approxi- 
mately their  proper  stratigraphic  position. 

The  formation  names  employed  are  such  '^s  avoid  all  re- 
mote correlations,  being  purely  geogaphiij  and  taken  from 
localities  within  the  area  described  or  in  contiguous  areas 
from  which  they  have  been  continuously  traced.  The  basis 
of  division  is  a  lithologic  one,  a  formation  being  a  group  of 
strata  which  clearly  belong  together  by  reason  of  their 
general  similarity  in  composition,  implying  a  uniformity  in 
the  conditions  of  sedimentation  during  their  deposition. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  subdivisions  made 
within  the  area  and  also  the  names  which  have  hitherto  been 
applied  to  the  same  rocks  by  Smith  and  Sail'ord.  Wherever 
changes  have  been  made  from  the  us  ige  of  these  geologists 
it  has  been  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  of 
nomenclature  above  stated: 
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la  the  following  pages  the  several  formations  will  be 
taken  up  in  order,  beginning  with  the  oldest,  and  described 
with  reference  to  their  (1)  lithologic  character,  (2)  areal 
distribution,  and  (3)  topographic  features. 

Camhriau  Rocks, 

The  oldest  rocks  in  the  area  under  consideration  belong  to 
the  Cambrian  period.  They  are  divided  into  three  forma- 
tions, as  follows : 

3.  Connasauga  Hhale ;  calcareous  gray  shale  with  beds  of 
o6litio  limestone  at  the  bottom^  and  blue  seamy  lime- 
stone toward  the  top. 
2.  Rome    sandstone;   variegated   sandy   shale    and   thin 
bedded  red  and  brown  sandstone,  including  the  Weia- 
ner  quartzite  in  lenticular  beds. 
1.  Coosa  sh-ile;  calcareous  shales  with  beds  of  limestone 

also  calcareous  and  siliceous  nodular  concretions. 
The  above  subdivision  of  the  Cambrian  rocks  is  base 
wholly  upon  their   lithologic  character,  and  all  correlatio 
with  other  regions  is  purposely  avoided.     It  must  be  regarde 
however,  as  only  tentative,  since  a  thorough  study  of  th 
fossils  contained  in  these  rocks  will  doubtless  necessitat 
considerable  changes.     Mr.  C.  D.  Walcott  has  reached  th 
conclusion  from  very  recent  .study  of  fossils  collected  by  T)r^ 
Cooper  Curtice,  that  most,  if  not  all  the  rocks  embraced  ixM- 
the  above  named  formations,  belong  to  the  Middle  Cam^ 
brian.     Mr.  Walcott  is  also  inclined  to  regard  some  of  the 
rocks  along  the  northwestern  side  of  Coosa  valley  which  are 
included  with  the  Coosa  on  the  accompanying  map,  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  Connasauga  shale.     But  further  study,  both  of  the 
fossils  and  the  structure  of  Coosa  valley,  will  be  required  to 
decide  this  point.* 

* 'I'lie  stratigiaphic  j-ucceskion  from  the  Connasuug.i  shale  downward 
throui^h  the  Rome  sandstone  into  the  Coosa  shale  has  always  been  con- 
hidert'd  without  break  or  uiicontbrmity.  'J  he  very  dilFerent  physical  ap- 
pearance of  the  two  shale  formations  with  their  interbedded  limestones 
made  this  the  natural  interpretation  and  one  would  hesitate  to  pronounce 
them  equivalent  except  on  the  clearest  evidence.     Since  the  accompanying 
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Coosa  Shale. — Qc.  To  the  lowest  division  of  the  Cambrian 
rocks  the  name  Coosa  shsle  has  been  applied  from  the  locality 
where  it  is  best  developed,  the  Coosa  valley  between  Rome 
and  Gadsden. 

The  typical  Coosa  is  a  finely  lamin^ited  shale,  greenish, 
yellowish  or  gray  in  color,  weathering  to  a  heavy  gray  soil. 
The  shale  generally  contains  beds  of  limestone,  though  it 
may  be  locally  free  from  any  large  amount  of  calcareous 
matter.  These  beds  of  limestone  form  the  most  striking 
charactaristic  of  the  formation.  In  thickness  they  vary 
fiom  several  feet  forming  nearly  the  whole  mass,  to  less  than 
an  inch  with  th'ck  bands  of  shale  intervening.  Frefjuently 
in  place  of  continuous  beds  the  shale  is  filled  with  flat  lime- 
stone concretions  about  half  yn  inch  in  thickness  and  a  few 
inches  broad  with  irregular  rounded  outlines.  These  concre- 
tions are  arranged  in  regular  layers  separated  by  from  one 
to  three  inches  of  shale,  and  projecting  from  the  shale  sur- 
face along  the  banks  of  streams,  present  a  characteristic  ap- 
pearance  which  readily   distinguishes  the   jormHtion.       In 

map  was  prepared  and  this  report  sent  to  press,  however,  additional    field 
work  has   been   done   which  throws  li;i;ht  on  the  question  and  adds  the 
weight  of  fitructural  evidence  to  the  conclusion  bui^gcsited  hv   Mr.  Walcott 
After  a  study  of  the  fossils  that  the  Coniiasaugi  and   Coosa   shaloj^  occupy 
^e  same  stratigraphic  position.     A  careful  study  of  the  region   north   and 
*outh  of  Rome,  Ga  .  revcah^d  the  prcsi'nce  cf  an  extcn>ive  fault  immediately 
^est  of  the  belt  of  Rome  sandstone  by   which   the  shales  above  the  sand- 
rtone  are  repeated  so  as^  to  appear  conformable  to  and   below   it.     Some 
*niall  areas  of  Knox  dolomitr  were  found  along  tho  fault  line  dipping  under 
the  Rome  sandstone;  and  for  tile  first   time  bed^  r)f  oolitic   limestone,  al- 
wavs  considered  characteristic  of  the  Coimasau^a,  were  found  in  the  shales 
heretofore  called   Coosa.     1 1  i>  probable  that  other  faults  parall;.'!    \\ith   the 
fint,  but  whose  existence  has  not  bi^en  st)  clearly  pmven,  cause  thi*  Conna- 
•au^a  shale  to  hu  several  limes  rcpfated  in  such  a  manner   as  to   exlerul 
entirely  across  the  Coosa  valley.     'Y\\v  strikiui;  dinVirnci-s  in  pbysii:al  ap- 
pearance of  the  Connasaui^a  atul  Coi.>sa  sliaics  are  probably  to  beaccountetl 
for  hv  secondary  changes  in  the  latter,  br.)ULjht    alvmt   iiy    the   loliling  and 
faulting  to  which  they  have  b«  en  subiecli\l  in  a  much  higher   degree    than 
the  former.     The  ditference<  m.iy  be  lUie  in  part  to   ditlerent   conditions  of 
deposition  such  as  nearnesv  or  ri-inofencNS  of  shr)r,.lino.     I'nfortunately  the 
ceK!«ntion  offieM  work  will  delay  for  the  pn-scnt  tin-  working  out  of  details 
of  structure  and   stratigraphy   in   \\\U   extremely   interesting  region. 
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other  parts  of  the  formation  similar  shaped  concretions  are 
abundant,  but  composed  of  silica  instead  of  lime.  These 
siliceous  concretions  accumulate  on  the  surface  and  very 
closely  resemble  deposits  of  water  w^rn  gravel. 

The  shales  are  almost  always  highly  contorted,  and  the 
limestone  beds  are  filled  with  a  reticule  of  white  calcite 
veins,  while  the  limestone  itself  is  usually  dark  blue  in  color. 
No  reliable  estimate  ,^an  be  formed  as  to  the  ihicknees  of  the 
Coosa,  but  from  the  broad  area  covered,  even  allowing  ior 
the  contortion  which  it  has  undergone,  it  mast  be  at  least 
several  thousand  feet. 

The  Coosa  shales,  and  indeed  all  the  Cambrian  rorks,  are 
confined  to  the  divi.-ion  east  of  Lookout  mountain,  although 
a  little  further  south  they  have  a  much  greater  westward 
extension   in   Jones  and  Murphrcts  valleys. 

The  largest  area  occupied  by  the  Coosa  shale  is  the  Coosa 
valK-y  between  Kome  nnd  Gadsden.  The  lenglh  of  this  belt 
within  the  map  area  is  about  forty  miles,  and  for  twenty  five 
it  has  a  breadth  of  ten  miles.  Approaching  i  he  eastern  end, 
it  tapers  olf  into  a  nurnbr  of  long  slender  lingers,  being  sep- 
arated bv  a  fault  from  the  vounger  rocks  on  the  north  This 
fault  will  be  described  later.  After  asliiihl  break  at  Rome^ 
the  same  belt  continues  nortiieastward  to  the  edge  of  the 
map,  forming  the  valley  of  the  Oostanaul-i  river.  The  west- 
ern edge  which  is  limited  by  a  fault  as  further  south,  is  very 
irregular  and  several  projecting  arms  extend  toward  the  west 
where  they  lie  upon  rocks  wliich  belorg  much  higher  in  the 
series. 

Areas  of  Coosa  shale  are  generally  characteriz3d  by  the 
type  of  surface  known  as -'Hat woods."  A  large  i)roportiou 
of  the  rock  material  is  removed  by  solution  and  the  soft 
shales  remaining  ofler  but  little  resistance  to  eroding  agents. 
The  residual  soil  is  a  cold,  stilf  clay,  poorly  adapted  to  culti- 
vation and  hence  is  largely  permitted  to  retain  its  native 
forest  irrowth. 
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Rome  sandstone  and  Welsuer  quartzite. — ^v.  Above  the 
Coosa  shales  is  a  ^roup  of  sandy  shales,  sandsUmes,  and  qiiartz- 
ites  of  undetermined  but  variable  thickness.  The  name  of 
the  formation  is  taken  from  its  typical  development  at  Rome, 
thou*:h  it  shows  wide  variations  from  this  type  both  in  thick- 
ness and  litiiologic  character. 

The  base  of  the  formal  ion  consists  of  several  hundred  feet 

of  hi|xlily  indurated  greenish  sandy  shale.     This  is  always 

contorted  with   much  crushing:  and  the  breaks  are  partially 

filled  wit!)  veins  of  quartz  wliich  are  seldom  more  than  half 

an  inch  tliiok.     Abi)V^f  this  lavor  of  i-jreenish  sandstone  is  a 

^reat  thickne.'^s  ot  siindstones  ireneral'v  tiiin  bedded  and  fre- 

quently  pas>in<i  into  sandy  stiales.     1  hey  are  usually  purple 

or  red<lish  brown  in  olor  and  >how  abundant  suncracks  and 

ripple  marks.     The  upper  part  of  tiie  formation  consists  of 

shales  frequently  hiiihly  colored  in  alternat  w^  bands  cf  red," 

jDurple,  yellow,  ch'x'ohite  and  irreen.     It  is  impracticable  to 

^epirate  these  shales  from  the  sand^loue  on  account  of  their 

intimate  intergradation.     Hy  a  vpry  gradual  decrease  in  the 

l.>roporlion  of  sand  tlie  formaiion  changes  from  sandstone  to 

$liale    with    nf)   abrui)t    break    in    the    transition.      It   also 

changes   along  the  strike  so  that  while  some  sections  show 

tile  sandstone  extending  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  formation, 

others  not  far  distant  show  it  coniposed   almost  entirely  of 

sliale. 

Among  I  he  purple  sandstones  are  occasionally  intercalated 

beds  of  white  sarulstone  or  (juartzite,  from  a  few  feet  in 
thickness  to  m.any  hundred.     It  is  called  the  Weisner  quartz- 
ite, from    its    typical   develo[)ment  in   Weisner  mountain. 
This  quartzite  has   hitherto   been  correlated  with   the  Pots- 
dam of  New    York  and   the   Cliilhowee  of  Tennessee,  but 
although  it  resembles  both  of  these  formations  in  lithologic 
character,  there  appears  to  be  no  sullioient  ground  for  as- 
suming that  they  are  contemporaneous  deposits.     Especially 
is  the  name  Cliilhowee  oljjectionable,  since  the  rocks  which 
have  been  classed  together  under  that  name  appear  from  the 
work  of  Willis  and  Keith  in  Tennessee  to  belong  to  several 
widely  separated  horizons.     The  Weisner  quartzite  probably 
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does  nT)t  occupy  an  invariable  position  in  the  Cambrian 
series,  but  may  occur  at  any  point,  within  certain  limits, 
having  been  produced  by  the  rapid  local  accumulation  of 
pure  sand  contemporaneously  with  the  slower  deposition  of 
sandy  mud  which  formed  the  Rome  sandstones.  Hence  the 
Kome  sandstone  and  the  Weisner  qiiartzite  are  not  regarded 
as  distinct  formations,  but  as  dilFerent  lithologic  types  of 
the  same,  due  to  local  difl';rences  in  the  condition  of  sedi- 
mentation. 

In  the  Cambrian  areas  of  Chattooga  vallev  the  Rome 
formation  is  either  wholly  wanting  or  ri^presented  by  fine 
shales  which  have  not  been  separated  from  the  overlying 
Connasauga.  If  the  formation  contains  sandstones  in  this 
region  they  have  not  yet  been  uncovered  by  erosion.  To 
the  east  of  Tajlors  ridge  the  forfnation  is  represented  by  a 
belt  of  purple  and  brown  sandy  shales  with  only  occasional 
beds  of  true  sandstone.  Apparently  growing  more  sandy 
toward  the  southeast,  the  Rome  reaches  its  greate.^t  devel* 
opment  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  Oostanaula-Coosa 
valley. 

The  distribution  of  the  Weisner  qiiartzite  is  quite  circum- 
scribed. It  occurs  strongly  developed  in  only  two  localities, 
at  Weisner  mountain  and  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward  at 
Indian  mountain,  both  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  map. 
There  is  a  profound  fault  between  the  two  and  it  is  possible 
that  they  originally  formed  a  continuous  bed,  but  on  this 
point  there  is  at  present  but  little  evidence  available.  It  is 
quite  pnbable  that  they  are  wholly  distinct  local  develop- 
ments of  quartzite  at  dilferent  horizons  in  the  formation 
They  form  the  northern  members  of  a  series  of  similar  lentic- 
ular quartzite  masses  which  extend  to  the  southwest  nearly 
to  the  southern  limit  of  the  Paleozoic  rocks. 

The  Rome  formation  produces  a  series  of  comby  ridges 
varying  in  height  with  the  proportion  of  sandstone  and 
shale  and  its  degree  of  induration,  but  always  sulFicient  to 
form  a  strong  contrast  with  the  llatwoods  country  of  the  ad- 
jacent Coosa  shales.     The  many  knob^^  and  short  ridges  north 
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and  south  of  Rome  are  pood  types  of  the  topography  result- 
ing from  the  weathering  of  these  rocks. 

The  Weisner  quartzite  is  the  most  obdurate  rock  of  the 
region,  and  wherever  developed  in  any  force,  forms  bold 
ridges  steep  and  rugged  on  the  side  formed  by  outcropping 
edges  of  quartzite  and  sloping  more  gradually  with  the  dip  of 
the  beds  on  the  other  side. 

Connasauga  Shale, — C  ^'  Above  the  Rome  sandstone  is 
another  series  of  shales  and  limestones  forming  the  upper 
division  of  the  Cambrian  rocks  as  they  occur  in  this  region. 
The  formation  is  named  from  its  typical  development  in  the 
Connasauga  valley  of  northern  Georgia.  It  corresponds  in 
general  with  the  Kiox  shale  as  described  by  Safford,  The 
formation  consists  of  gray  calcareous  shales  alternating  with 
beds  of  limestone.  The  limestone  is  most  abundant  toward 
the  top  where  it  frequently  occurs  almost  entirely  replacing 
the  shale  for  several  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  sepa- 
rated into  thin  beds  by  seams  of  argillaceous  material  which 
are  scarcely  visible  on  fresh  surfaces,  but  become  prominent 
by  weathering,  since  the  lime  is  dissolved  away  leaving 
behind  the  insoluble  clay  forming  the  seams.  There  is  no 
sharp  line  separating  the  shales  from  the  beds  of  limestone, 
but  one  passes  into  the  other  by  insensible  gradations. 
Wherever  the  cla}'  seams  increase  slightly  in  thickness  and 
number  the  rock  weathers  to  a  bed  of  shale,  and  when  they 
decrease  it  appears  as  a  bed  of  limestone. 

The  lowest  beds  of  limestone  which  mark  the  base  of  the 
formation  have  a  peculiar  oolitic  otructure.  The  rock  is 
largely  made  up  of  small  round  grains  the  size  of  bird  shot. 
Sometimes  these  grains  or  oolites  are  flattened  or  elongated. 
Thev  are  whoUv  diflerent  in  their  orign  from  the  rounded 
quartz  grains  of  which  sandstones  are  composed.  The  latter 
have  been  rounded  bv  the  action  of  water  in  streams  or 
waves  rubbing  them  against  each  other  and  so  wearing  off 
their  corners,  but  tiie  grains  of  the  oolitic  limestone  were 
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formed  in  their  present  position  in  the  rock  itself  though  the 
process  by  which  they  were  formed  is  not  thoroughly  under- 
stood. 

The  Connasanga  form??  a  long  narrow  belt  in  Chattooga 
valley,  extending  toward  tlie  north  beyond  the  limits  ot  the 
map.  At  the  southern  end  of  this  strip  this  upper  division 
of  the  Cambriiin  is  brouglit  in  contact  with  the  Coosa  by  a 
fault.  Where  the  two  shale  formntions  come  together  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  them  and  some  of  the  shales 
on  the  western  side  of  Coosa  vallev  may  be  found  to  be 
Connasauga  instead  of  Coosa  as  they  are  represented  on  the 
map.  The  Connasauga  forms  a  long  narrow  strip  bordering 
the  Rome  which  lies  east  of  Taylor's  ridge  and  a  still  more 
extensive  strip  parallel  with  the  Rome  sandstone  which  has 
already  been  described  as  bordering  the  Oostanaula-Coosa 
valley.  At  no  point  west  of  Lookout  mountain  has  erosion 
cut  deep  enough  to  expDse  these  rocks,  though  probably 
they  do  not  lie  far  below  the  surface  in  Wills  valley. 

The  Connasauga  shales  invariably  give  rise  to  valleys 
lying  between  the  more  obdurate  Rome  sandstone  on  the 
one  hand,  and  rounded  liills  of  residual  clay  and  chert  on 
the  other.  When  the  limestone  makes  up  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  formation,  these  valleys  have  a  deep  red 
soil,  as  in  the  case  of  Van's  valley,  north  of  Cave  Spring, 
Georgia.  When  the  argillaceous  shales  predominate  the 
soil  is  apt  to  be  rather  sterile. 

Silurian  Rocks, 

The  rocks  of  the  Silurian  period  are  divided  into  three 
formations,  as  follow?: 

3.  Rockwood  formation.  On  the  northwest  calcareous 
shales,  becoming  sandy  shales  and  coarse  sandstones 
toward  the  southeast. 

2.  Chickamauga  limestone.  On  the  northwe^it  blue  lime- 
stone, becoming  argillaceous  in  the  upper  part  toward 
the  southeast. 
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1.   Knox    dolomite.     Massive,    cherty,    magnesian  lir 
stone,  becoming  sandy  toward  the  southeast. 

Knox  dolomite. — Sk.     The  lowest  of  these  formations 
the  Knox  dolomite  of  Safford.     It  is  usually  a  rather  coarsel 
crystalline,  sugary,  magnesian  limestone,  though  it  is  some 
times   compact   and  fine   grained    resembling  lilhogriphit 
stone.     The  color  is  generally  light  gray,  but  varies  all   the 
way  from  while  to  dark  blue.     The  chief  characteristic  of 
the  lormition  is  the  large  amount  of  silica  which  it  carries, 
mostly  in  the  form  of  chert,  though  sometimes  disseminated 
throughout  the  mass  as  gUssy  siliceous  grains,  in   which 
cas»e  the  product  of  weathering  is  a  coarse  porous  sandstone. 
The  chert  occurs  in  layers  of  llittened   nodules  which   are 
frequently    banded    parallel    to    the  outer   surface.       The 
nodules  pass  into  continuous  beds  and  in  some  cases  these 
beds  of  chert  make  uj)  the  larger  portion   of  the  rock   with 
but  little  calcareous  matter  intervening.     The  formation  is 
between  3,000  and  3,500  feet  in  thickness,  thinning  slightly 
toward  the  south. 

The  Knox  dolomite  occupies  long  narrow  strips  in  the 
central  and  eastern  portions  of  the  map  area.  It  comes  to 
the  surface  along  the  anticlinal  axes,  or  as  a  narrow  strip  on 
either  side  when  the  Cambrian  rocks  are  exposed  along  the 
center  of  the  anticlinal.  The  largest  area  of  dolomite  is  in 
the  southeastern  portion  where  these  rocks  form  a  broad 
gently  undulating  synclinal. 

The  weathering  of  the  Knox  dolomite  gives  rise  to  a  char- 
acteristic topography.     The  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia 
are  removed  by  solution,  and  there  is  left  behind  a  large 
amount  of  insoluble  clay    and   chert.     The   surface,  deeply 
covered    with    this    residu:\l    material,   bears    few    running 
streams.     Large  numbers  of  sink   holes  receive  the   water 
ailing  on  the  surface,  and  from  these  it  finds  its  way  through 
iverns  dissolved  in  the  rock  itself,  emerging  at  length  in 
rings  along  the  borders  of  the  adjacent  formations.     The 
rface  is  covered  with  a  *<enes  of  low  rounded  hills  without 
Y  apparent  regularity  of  arrangement,  except  that  corres- 
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pouding  with  the  outcrops  of  the  dolomite.  When  the  chert 
Ibrms  the  greater  part  of  the  rock  mass,  greater  regularity 
in  arrangement  results,  and  high  steep  ridges  are  formed  in 
place  of  rounded  hills.  This  in  apt  to  be  the  case  also,  where 
the  dolomite  has  a  very  steep  dip. 

Chickamauga  Limestone, — Sc.  The  second  division  of  the 
Silurian,  lying  next  above  the  Knox  dolomite,  is  the  Chicka- 
mauga  limestone.  The  name  is  taken  from  the  Chicka- 
mauga  valley,  where  the  formation  has  its  greatest  develop- 
ment within  the  map  area,  and  is  intermediate  in  character 
between  its  western  and  ea^^lern  phases.  Tlie  formation  in- 
cludes the  rocks  classed  as  Nashville  or  Cincinnati,  Trenton 
and  Chazy  by  Smith,  and  as  Nashville  and  Trenton  or  Leb- 
anon by  Sitfjrd.  Whatever  correlations  or  subdivisions  may 
be  made,  based  on  the  evidence  of  fosvsils,  the  formation 
from  top  to  bottom  is  essentially  a  lithologic  unit.  It  is,  in 
its  western  exposures,  a  blue,  flaggy,  highly  fossiliferous 
limestone,  with  some  local  variations  of  minor  importance. 
From  the  eastern  edi^e  of  Lookout  mountain,  there  is  a  gradual 
and  uniform  change  toward  the  southeast.  The  change  con- 
sists in  a  decrease  in  the  abundance  of  fossils  and  calcareous 
material,  and  an  increase  in  argillaceous  matter;  the  lime- 
stone becomes  more  earthy  and  along  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  map  area  is  red  or  dove  colored  and  sparingly  fossilifer- 
ous. In  its  unweathered  condition  it  is  still  essentially  a 
limestone,  but  by  the  leaching  out  of  the  calcareous  matter 
it  usually  appears  at  the  surface  as  an  earthy  non  fissile 
shale. 

In  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  sheet  the  Chickamauga 
is  differentiated  into  two  well  marked  formations.  The  lower 
portion  retains  much  the  same  character  that  it  has  toward 
the  west  being  a  rather  massive  blue  limestone  with  some 
beds  which  weather  to  shale.  The  upper  ponion,  however, 
is  composed  ol  calcareous  shale  which  by  the  development 
of  a  very  perfect  cleavage  forms  the  Kockmart  roofing  slate. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  area  the  base  of  the  Chicka- 
mauga is  locally  marked  by  a  heavy  bed  of  breccia,  composed 
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of  angular  or  slightly  rounded  fragments  of  chert.  In  some 
places  the  bed  is  made  up  almost  wholly  of  these  chert  frag- 
ments, with  but  little  cement,  and  it  shows  all  gradations 
from  this  extreme  to  a  fine  grained  earthy  limestone  contain- 
ing only  occnsionai  fragments  scattered  through  its  mass. 
When  there  is  just  sufficient  calcareous  material  to  make  a 
firm  cement  or  bedding  for  the  angular  chert  fragments,  the 
rock  is  used  for  mill  stones  for  which  purpose  it  seems  ad- 
mirably adapted. 

This  bed  of  breccia  points  to  a  period  of  disturbance  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Knox  dolomite  epoch  when  the  rocks  al- 
ready deposited  were  elevated  sufficiently  to  suffer  some 
local  erosion  with  the  redeposition  of  the  nvrre  durable  por- 
tions. No  indication  of  unconformity  appears  between  ad- 
jacent beds  oi  (l)lotnite  and  limestone,  but  in  their  present 
disturbed  and  poorly  exposed  condition,  a  slight  uncon- 
formity would  be  extremely  difficult  to  detect. 

The  larg'^st  areas  of  Ohi<;kamauga  limestone  are  in  the 
southern  half  of  Browns  valley  and  in  West  Ohickamauga 
valley.  In  the  formor  it  is  the  oldest  formation  exposed, 
occupying  the  t  )p' of  an  anticlinal;  in  the  latter  it  is  the 
youngest,  occupying  a  synclin  il  from  which  the  higher 
formations,  still  seen  in  Pigeon  m«)untain,have  been  rem  )ved. 
Aside  from  these  comparatively  broad  areas,  the  Chicka- 
mauga  limestone  occurs  only  in  narrow  strips  wh-^re  the 
upturned  edg'^s  of  the  form-ition  border  the  various  synclinals 
occupying  the  central  and  western  divisions  of  the  map  area. 

This  limestone  uniformly  gives  rise  to  valleys  which 
usually  lie  between  tlie  chert  hills  on  one  side  and  the  Uock- 
wood  shale  or  sandstone  ri«lge  on  the  other.  It  generally 
extends  well  up  in  the  face  of  the  ridge,  protected  from 
erosion  by  the  overlyinij  sandstone. 

Rockwood  Formation. — Sr.  This  formation  includes  all 
t)f  the  Silurian  above  the  Ohickamiuga  limestone;  the  Dye- 
stone  group,  White  Oak  and  Clinch  mountain  sandstone  of 
Safford,  and  the  Clinton,  Red  mountain  or  Dyestone  of  the 
Alabama  survey. 
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In  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  area,  the  formation 
consists  of  from  600  to  800  feet  of  calcareous  shales  with 
thin  beds  of  limestone  and  fossil  iron  ore.  Toward  the  south- 
east it  becomes  less  calcareous  and  more  sandy.  In  Taylor's 
ridge  it  is  about  double  the  above  thickness  and  appears  as 
a  series  of  thin  bedded  purple  sandstones,  corresponding  to 
SafFord's  White  0.ik  mountain  sandstone.  Still  farther  east 
in  Chattoogata  and  Rocky  Face,  interbedded  with  shales 
above  the  red  sandstone,  are  two  heavy  beds  of  white  sand, 
stone  or  quartzite.  corresponding  in  lithologic  character 
though  probably  not  in  stratigraphic  position  to  SalTord's 
Clinch  sandstone.  This  change  from  the  phase  presented  in 
Browns  valley  to  that  in  Kocky  Face,  is  a  gradual  one  and 
doubtless  with  suificient  exposures  individual  beds  could  be 
shown  to  pass  through  all  rhe  intermediate  varieties.  It  is 
exactly  the  change  which  would  be  expected  to  occur  in 
passing  from  olf-shore  deposits  to  those  comparatively  near 
the  source  of  supply  from  which  the  rock  material  was  de- 
rived. While  this  change  in  lithologic  character  is  most 
marked  in  passing  across  the  strike,  it.  is  also  noticeable 
along  the  strike.  Thus  in  Johnson^  Crook  at  the  head  of 
the  Wills  valley  anticlinal  the  formation  is  very  calcareous, 
while  to  the  soithwest  on  the  same  anticlinal  at  Ataila  it 
contains  much  thin  bedded  pandstone.  The  same  transition 
is  seen  in  Taylors  ridge.  At  its  northern  extremity.  White 
Odk  mountain  in  Tennessee,  the  formation  consists  largely 
of  thin  red  sandstones,  with  shales  toward  the  top  contain- 
ing a  considerable  bed  of  iron  ore.  Toward  the  southwest 
the  shales  and  iron  ore  at  the  top  disappear  and  the  whole 
formation  at  the  southern  end  of  the  ridge  consists  of  heavily 
bedded  reddish  brown  sandstone  with  some  beds  approach- 
ing quartzite  in  character.  These  lithologic  changes  indicate 
that  the  structure  axes  are  not  exactly  parallel  with  the 
Silurian  shore  line,  but  that  the  latter  had  a  more  east  and 

west  direction  than  the  present  strike. 

The  Rockwood  formation  nowhere  occupies  areas  of  any 

considerable  extent,  but  the  aggregate  area  of  its  oatcrops 

is  not  inconsiderable.     The  red  iron  ore  which  renders  this 
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formation  so  important  in  the  southern  Appalachian  region,, 
does  not  extend  south  of  the  Tennesse  line  in  Taylors  ridge 
and  probably  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  ridges  east  of  Dirt 
Seller  mountain.  It  is  uniformly  present  to  the  west,  though 
not  always  in  quantities  sufficient  for  profitable  working. 
In  the  central  division  the  formation  occurs  in  narrow  strips 
forming  minor  ridges  along  the  sides  of  the  valleys  and 
parallel  wi^h  the  escarpments  of  Coal-measure  sandstone. 
The  ridges  are  pro(3nced  partly  by  the  rocks  of  this  forma- 
tion, but  are  due  more  to  th^  resistance  offered  to  erosion 
by  the  chert  beds  at  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous.  In  the 
eastern  division  the  llockwood  sandstone  produces  the  ridges, 
the  cherty  bads  being  a  sabor  linate  factor. 

Devonian  Rocks, 

Chattanooga  h\ick  shah  — De.    The  whole  of  the  Devonian 
period  is  represented  in  Alabama  and  Georgia  by  a  thin  stra- 
tum, from  eijiliteen  to  thirty  five  feet,  of  black,  highly  car- 
bonaceous! shale.     This  passes?  by  a  more  or  less  gradual  tran- 
sition into  the  blue  and  yellow  shales  of  the  Rockwood  forma- 
tion below,  while  at  the  upper  limit  there  is  an  abrupt  pas- 
cage  to  the  Fort  Payne  chert  forming  the  base  of  the  Car- 
boniferous.    The  upper  bed  of  the  Chattanooga,  about  three 
feet  in  thickness,  is   bluish  gray  shale,  and  usually  carries 
ftt  the  top  a  layer  of  round  concretions  an  inch  or  less  in 
diameter. 

Ojcurring  between  two  ridg^  making  formations,  the  black 
8hale  occupies  a  narrow  strip  along  one  side  near  the  crest 
of  the  Rockwood  ridges.  It  occupies  this  position  in  all  ex- 
cept the  extreme  eastern  ridges,  where  the  formation  appears 
to  be  wanting,  the  Fort  Payne  chert  resting  directly  upon 
the  Silurian  sandstone 

Ca  rhon  ifero  us  Iiocka, 

The  rocks  ot  the  Carboniferous  period  are  placed  in  the 
following  six  divisions,  of  which  the  two  upper  belong  to  the 
Coal-measures  and  the  remainder  to  the  sub-Carboniferous 
group,  as  defined  by  JSmith  and  Safford.  The  name,  Mississip- 
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pian,  has  more  recently  been  applied  to  this  group  of  rocks 
by  Prof.  H.  8.  Williams  and  is  much  preferable  to  sub-Car- 
boniferous. The  four  formations  comprised  in  the  Missis- 
sippiaii  group  in  this  region  are  not  separated  on  the  accom- 
panying map,  but  are  represented  together  by  a  single  pat- 
tern in  order  to  avoid  confuf^ion. 

6.  Walden  sandstone ;  coarsesandstone,  sandy  shale,  argil* 
laceous  shale  or  fire  clay,  and  beds  of  coal. 

5.  Lookout  sandstone;  coarse  conglomerate,  sandstone  and 
shale  with  beds  of  coal  toward  the  north. 

4.  Bangor  limestone;  blue  crinoidal  limestone  with  nod- 
ules of  chert,  par  ly  replaced  toward  th^  southeast  by 
th*^  TWO  formations  below. 

3.  Oxmoor  sandstone;  white  or  yellow  coarse  porous  sand- 
stone, occurring  as  lenses  at  the  top  of  the  following 
formation. 

2.  Floyd  shile;  black  carbonaceous  shale  with  beds  of 
shalv  limestone. 

1.  Fori  Piiyne  chert;  clierty  limestone  with  beds  of  mass- 
ive chert  at  the  base. 

Fort  Payne  chert.  — Cp.  Tiie  lowest  formation  of  the  sub- 
Caiboniferous  or  Missis.sippiitn  group  consists  of  highly  sili- 
ceous limestone.  Its  name  is  taken  from  Fort  Pa\ne,  Ala- 
bama, where  it  is  typically  developed.  At  the  base  of  the 
formation  are  he  ivy  beds  of  chert  which  become  less  massive 
higher  up,  and  toward  ihe  top  are  replaced  by  more  or  less 
abundant  isolated  noiul^s.  S  )ineiimes  the  chert  is  almost 
wholly  replaced  by  beds  of  porous  sandstone.  This  change 
is  specially  marked  tow.ird  the  northeast. 

The  Fort  Payne  chett  varies  in  thickness  from  two  hundred 
feet  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  field,  to  fifty  or  or  less  in 
the  northeastern.  The  lower  beds  carry  few  fossils,  but 
higher  up  they  bei^ome  very  abundant  and  the  rock  frequently 
consists  of  a  mass  of  crin  »id  stems  imbedded  in  a  siliceous 
cement.  On  weathering,  the  cement  remains  as  a  porous 
chert  filled  with  fossil  impressions. 
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The  topographic  value  of  the  Fort  Payne  chert  has  already 
been  described  in  discussing  the  relative  efficiency  of  that 
formation  and  the  Rockwood  in  the  production  of  ridges. 

Oxmoor  sandstone. — Co.  ) 

Floyd  shale. — Cf.  S      The  Fort  Payne  chert  is  fol- 

lowed by  an  extremely  variable  formation  which  has  been 
named  from  its  great  development  in  Floyd  county,  Georgia. 
It  consists  in  the  eastern  division  of  black  or  yellow  shales 
with  beds  of  limestone,  and  local  developments  of  sandstone. 
In  the  central  and  western  divisions  it  is  much  thinner  and 
more  calcareon*^,  and  only  towards  the  south  are  the  sand- 
sUines  present.  The  Floyd  shales  contain  a  large  amount  of 
calcareous  matter,  either  as  beds  of  pure  blue  limestone  or 
disseminated  through  the  shales.  The  fossils  are  confined  to 
the  more  calcareous  portions  and  in  these  they  are  extremely 
abundant.  As  already  stated,  the  formation  becomes  more 
calcareous  towird  the  west  and  contains  heavy  beds  of  lime- 
stone below  the  Oxmoor  sandstone  which  there  forms  its 
upper  member. 

The  Oxmoor  sandstone  is  variable  in  character  and  in  its 
position  in  the  formation.  Toward  the  southwest  it  is  a 
coarse,  porous  sandstone,  white  or  yellow,  occurring  in  heavy 
beds  with  few  fossils.  East  of  Taylors  ridge  there  is  a  thm 
bedded,  more  compact  sandstone,  sometimes  highly  fossilifer- 
ous  which  passes  gradually  into  the  Floyd  shales  above  and 
below.  Indeed,  these  sandstciues  east  of  Taylors  ridge  may 
be  regarded  simply  a?  a  phase  of  the  Floyd  shales,  and  it 
is  questionable  whether  they  should  be  correlated  with  the 
Oxmoor  sandstones  occurring  west  of  Browns  valley. 

Wherever  the  Oxmoor  sandstones  occur  they  exert  a 
marked  influence  on  the  topography.  In  Texas  and  Dirt 
Town  valleys  they  appear  as  low  but  distinct  ridges  lying 
between  the  higher  elevations  formed  by  the  Fort  Payne 
chert  and  Rockwood  on  one  hand,  and  the  escarpment  of 
Lookout  sandstone  on  the  other.  West  of  Browns  vallev  and 
south  of  the  Tennessee  river,  the  Oxmoor  sandstone  forms  a 
terrace  part  way  up  the  steep  slopes  of  the  plateau.     The 
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Floyd  shales  always  give  rise  to  valleys  forming,  in  the 
eastern  division,  a  continuation  northward  of  the  broad, 
level  Coosa  valley  ^'flatwoods."  In  the  central  division 
they  are  long  and  narrow,  lying  between  the  short  ridges 
and  the  sandstone  escarpment.  The  underlying  rock  is 
seldom  exposed,  being  usually  deeply  covered  by  overplaced 
soil  and  rock  debris  from  the  formations  on  either  side,  es- 
pecially from  the  Lookout  sanislone. 

Bangor  Lime8io7\e. — Cb.  The  upper  member  of  the  sub- 
Carboniferous  or  Missi-sippian  group  consists  in  the  main  of 
pure  blue  limestone.  Its  greatest  development  is  in  the 
western  division  of  the  area,  where  it  r^sts  directly  upon 
the  Oxmoor  sandstone;  or  whera  that  is  wanting  as  at 
Stevenson,  Ala.,  the  limestone  extends  without  break  down 
to  the  Fort  Payne  chert.  It  is  equivalent  to  Smith's  upper 
sub-Carboniferous,  and  very  nearly  to  Sxilord's  mountain 
limestone.  The  limestone  is  always  highly  fossiliferous,  being 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  fragments  of  Crinoid  stems.  A 
short  distance,  perhaps  fifty  feet,  from  the  top  it  becomes 
very  earthy  and  usually  passes  into  bright  colored  clay 
shales.  These  beds  mark  the  transition  from  a  deep  sea  in 
which  the  limestone  formed,  to  a  shallow  sea  in  which  the 
mud,  sand  and  pebbles  of  the  formation  above  were  deposited. 

In  the  western  division  the  Bangor  limestone  forms  the 
slopes  of  the  mesas  already  described  in  speaking  of  the  to- 
pography of  that  section.  Ihe  larger  streams  have  cut 
down  through  this  formation,  but  it  still  forms  the  bottoms 
and  sides  of  the  smaller  valleys.  Wherever  'he  protecting 
cap  of  sandstone  remains,  the  slopes  are  steep,  rocky,  and 
usually  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  cedar.  Where  the 
sandstone  has  bc»en  entirely  removed,  a  gently  undulating 
surface  results.  In  the  central  division  the  Bangor  lime- 
stone is  found  only  in  the  steep  mountain  slopes.  It  is  not, 
itself,  a  mountain  producing  formation,  but  owes  its  position 
to  the  protecting  sandstone  which  overlies  it.  In  the  eastern 
division  the  formation  is  much  thinner  and  greatlv  restricted 
in  the  area  which  it  covers.     It  is  only  found  skirting  the 
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few  remnants  of  Lookout  sandstone  which  have  here  escaped 
erosion. 

The  thickness  of  the  Mississippian  group  as  a  whole,  in- 
creases iroin  the  northwest  to  the  east  and  south.  At  Steven- 
son, Alabama,  it  is  not  more  than  eight  hundred  feet  in 
thickness.  At  Guntersville  it  is  from  eight  hundred  and 
lifty  to  one  thousand  leet.  In  ihe  central  division  it  increases 
from  eleven  hundred  leet  at  Trenton,  Georgia,  to  about  fif- 
teen hundred  at  the  southern  end  of  Lookout  mountain. 
The  Floyd  shales  of  the  eastern  division  are  so  highly  con- 
torted that  their  thickness  can  not  be  estimated  with  any 
degree  oi  certainty,  but  this  formation  alone  must  be  as 
thick  as  the  whole  group  further  west. 

Walden  Sanddone. — Cw.    ) 

Lookout  SandHionc, — CI.  )  Coal  measures. — While  the 
lower  portion  of  the  (.-arboniferous  period  is  represented  by 
rocks  which  are  prevailingly  calcareous,  the  upper  portion 
is  represented  by  sandstones  and  shales  with  very  little  cal- 
careous matter,  indicating  a  marked  and  permanent  change 
in  the  conditions  of  deposition  at  the  end  of  the  Mississippian 
era.  The  change  was  in  the  direction  of  shallower  water 
and  more  abundant  supply  of  mud  and  sand,  conditions  un- 
favorable for  the  animals  whose  remains  go  to  form  lime- 
stone. The  surface  also  stood  above  sea  level  at  various 
times,  long  enough  at  least  for  the  luxuriant  vegetation  to 
flourish  which  has  left  its  remains  in  the  coal  beds. 

These  sandstones  and  shales  above  the  Mississippian  group 
form  the  coal  measures.  They  have  been  carefully  studied 
by  geologists  of  the  Alabama  Survey,  especially  McCalley 
and  Gibson,  and  the  coal  beds  which  they  contain  have  been 
so  fully  described  that  only  their  general  stratigraphic  rela- 
tions will  be  mentioned  here. 

These  rocks  are  divided  in  the  present  report  into  two 
formations,  Lookout  sandstone  below  and  Walden  sandstone 
above.  The  division  is  made  at  the  top  of  a  bed  of  con- 
glomoraie  from  ten  to  seventy  feet  in  thickness  which  is  a 
constant  feature  throughout  the  greater  part  of  this  field. 
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The  Lookout  sandstone  consists  of  argillaceous  shale  or 
lire  clay,  sandy  shale  and  sandstone  with  conglomorate  at 
the  top.  The  formation  varies  in  thickness  from  about  four 
hundred  feet  in  Lookout  mountain  to  less  than  fifty  feet  in 
Bristows  cove,  where  the  conglomorate  rests  directly  on  the 
Bangor  limestone.  In  its  thicker  portions  the  Lookout  con- 
tains at  least  two  seams  of  coal  which  are  in  places  of  work 
able  thickness,  though  not  generally  so. 

Above  the  conglomorate  are  sandstones  and  shales  with 
beds  of  coal  and  fire  clay  forming  a  series  of  rocks  very 
similar  to  those  composing  the  Lookout.  These  upper  rocks, 
embraced  under  the  name  Walden,  are  more  homogeneous 
than  the  Lookout  and  show  marks  of  fewef  abrupt  changes 
in  conditions  of  sedimentation.  They  contain  most  of  the 
coal  which  forms  so  important  an  element  in  the  wealth  of 
northern  Alabama.  West  of  the  Tennessee  river  onlv  a  few 
traces  of  conglomerate  are  found  and  the  division  between 
the  Lookout  and  AValden  becomes  very  uncertain. 

While  the  greater  part  of  Coal- measure  rocks  which  origi- 
nally covered  the  whole  area  have  been  removed  by  erosion^ 
their  present  outcrops  still  occupy  a  much  larger  part  of  the 
surface  than  those  of  any  underlying  formation.  In  the  west- 
ern division,  as  already  stated  in  speaking  of  the  topography^ 
mere  remnants  of  a  once  continuous  sheet  of  these  rocks  re- 
main capping  the  summits  of  the  mesas. 

Of  the  central  division  at  least  three-fourths  are  covered 

by  Coal-measures.     The  beds  of  conglomorate  and  associated 

heavy  sandstones  usually  form   a  vertical   cliif  which  is  a 

prominent  feature  in  the  plateau  escarpments,  and  an  almost 

impassible  barrier  about  the  edg*^s  of  Sand  and  Lookout 

mountains  and  the  mesas   west  of  Brown's   valley.      The 

Walden  sandstone  lying  above  the  conglomorate  occurs  in 

the  synclinals  of  Sand  and  Lookout  mountains. 

In  the  eastern  division  there  are  three  very  limited  areas 

of  Coal-measure  rocks.     These  are  fragments  which   have 

been  protected  from  erosion  by  their  position  in  the  lowest 

portions  of  the  Taylors  ridge  synclinal.      They  are  of  great 

interest  as  proving  beyond  (juestion  that  the  Coal-measures 
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originally  extended  in  a  coDtinuoua  sheet  over  tbe  whole  area. 
Thus  they  afford  a  measure  of  the  thickness  of  strata  eroded, 
especially  in  the  eastern  division,  since  the  region  was  ele- 
vated above  sea  level. 

The  marked  difference  in  the  chanicter  of  topography 
produced  by  the  Ooal-measures  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Kockwood  formation  on  the  other,  is  due  to  the  relation 
which  the  two  sets  of  rocks  ordinarily  hold  to  a  horizontal 
plane.  The  Rockwood  sandstones  usually  dip  at  sleep  an- 
gles and  so  proiluce  sharp  ridges.  The  Coal-measure  sand- 
stones, on  tlie  other  hand,  are  usuiilly  horizontal  or  have  low 
dips,  and  produce  forms  ol  topography  approaching  the 
plateau  type.  In  a  few  ca«es,  the  topography  of  the  two 
forniatiuns  is  reversed.  Thus,  in  the  northern  end  of  Dirt 
Seller  mountain,  the  horizontal  Rockwood  forms  a  small 
plateau,  while  toward  the  southern  end  of  Sand  mountain, 
and  in  the  southern  end  of  Lookout  mountain,  the  highly 
inclined  Ooal- measures  form  shitrp  monocliaal  ridges. 


VI.      STRUCTURE. 

Folds. 

General  Relations. — In  the  region  under  consideration  the 
rocks  whose  beds  now  stand  at  all  possible  angles  with  the 
horizon,  were  orijjinally  horizontal  or  nearly  so.  They  were 
deposited  in  broad  sheets  of  sand  or  mud  over  the  bottom  of 
a  sea  which  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley, having  its  eastern  shore  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the 
present  great  Appalachian  valley.  Since  their  deposition, 
the  strata  have  been  subjected  to  compression  in  a  northwest 
and  southeast  direction  so  tint  the  be  is  oriirinally  horizontal 
are  now  crowded  into  a  series  of  folds.  If  the  rocks  which 
have  been  removed  by  erosion  were  restored,  a  fluted  sur- 
face would  be  presented,  formed  by  piirallel  arches  and 
troughs  extending  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that 
in  which  the  compression  took  place.  The  accompanying 
map  covers  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  area  occupied  by 
these  folded  strata  in  the  Appalachian  province.  They  form 
a  narrow  belt  extending  toward  the  northeast  through  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  and  souihwest  toward 
middle  Alabama. 

The  forces  which  caused  these  folds  acted  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  results  in  the  beds  which  were 
deposited  near  the  shore.  On  the  southeastern  edge  of  the 
compressed  belt,  east  of  Chatt)oga  valley  on  the  map,  the 
folds  are  closely  crowded  together  and  no  considerable  areas 
of  horizontal  rocks  remain.  In  the  central  portion  between 
the  Tennessee  and  Chattooga  rivers  these  folds  are  further 
apart,  their  sides  have  gentler  slopes,  and  the  beds  are  still 
horizontal  in  the  troughs.  On  the  extreme  western  edge 
the  force  appears  to  have  spent  itself,  and  the  strata  retain 
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very  nearly  the  horizontal  position  in  which  they  were  orig- 
inally deposited.  They  have  been  raii>ed  to  a  higher  level 
with  reference  to  the  sea  and  slightly  warped  but  are  with- 
'out  sharp  folds. 

Dfifinitioti  of  terms, — In  describing  these  folded  strata  the 
term  synclinal  is  applied  to  the  trough,  and  anticlinal,  to 
the  arch.  A  synclinal  axis  is  a  line  running  lengthwise  of 
the  synclinal  trough,  at  every  point  occupying  its  lowest  part 
and  toward  which  the  rocks  dip  on  either  side.  An  anti- 
clinal axis  is  a  line  occupying  at  every  point  the  highest  por- 
tioi  of  the  anticlinal  arch,  and  away  from  which  the  rocks 
dip  on  either  side.  These  axes  m  ly  be  horizontal  or  inclined. 
Their  departure  from  the  horizontal  i?  callel  the  pitch  of 
the  axis  and  is  usually  but  a  few  degrees. 

The  anticlinal    folds  of  the   southern    Appalachians   are 
rarely  symmetrical  for  the  rocks  usually  dip  away  from  the 
axis  much   more  steeply  on  one  side  than  the  other.     The 
accompanying  section,  figure  5,  across  Lookout  mountain  and 
Wills  valley  to  Sand  mountain,  shows  the  typical  anticlinal 
and  synclinal  fold  of  this  region.     The  slotted  lines  repre- 
sent the  form  which  the  strata  would   have  if  all  the  rocks 
removed  by  erosion  were  restored;    while  the  heavy  lines 
represent  beds  which  remain,  and  the  present  land  surface. 
^S  and  A  indicate  the  positions  of  the  synclinal  and  anticli- 
nal  axes. 


Figure  5.  Section  through  Lookout  mountain,  Wills  valley  and  Sand 
mountain;  showing  the  normal  form  of  it u symmetrical  anticlinai 
foldviiXh  steep  dips  on  the  north-western  side. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  steeper  dips  are  along  the 

northwest  side  of  tiie  anticlinal   axis.     This  is  the  general 

tule  to  which  there  are  but  two  exceptions  within  the  map 

area.    These  exceptions  are  in  Bristows  cove,  at  the  head  of 

Murphrees  valley,  and  at  Rising  Fawn,  at  the  head  of  Wills 
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valley.  In  these  two  cases  the  steeper  dips  are  on  the  east 
side  of  the  anticlinal  axes.  The  latter  of  these  exceptions 
is  only  local,  and  the  anticlinal  assumes  its  normal  form  a 
few  miles  to  the  southward.  The  Murphrees  valloy  anti- 
clinal, however,  has  the  steeper  dips  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  axis  to  its  extreme  southern  end. 

Structure  of  the  Western  DivUion. — As  already  stated  in 
describing  the  topographic  features,  the  strata  west  of 
Browns  valley  are  practically  horizonal.  This  region  has, 
therefore,  the  simplest  possible  geologic  structure.  This  is 
shown  in  the  left  hand  portion  of  the  structure  section  which 
accompanies  the  map.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  the 
horizontaiity  is  absolute,  for  the  sediraints  were  not  laid 
down  on  a  perfectly  level  surface,  and  the  lifting  to  their 
present  position  has  been  accompanied  by  slight  warping  of 
the  beds  and  a  general  tilting  to  the  southwest.  These  devi- 
ations from  the  horizontal,  however,  are  small  and  scarcely 

to  be  detected  except  by  following  the  same  bed  tor  a  long 
distance. 

Folds  of  the  Central  Division. — The  first  marked  disturb- 
ance of  the  rocks  met  with  in  comin.s:  from  the  northwest 
along  the  line  of  the  structure  section  is  at  the  western  edge 
of  Browns  valley  where  the  strata  are  sharply  upturned  and 
in  some  places  broken  by  a  fault  which  will  be  described 
later.  Passing  Browns  valley  tlie  rocks  which  form  its  steep 
and  frequently  precipitous  eastern  border  are  found  to  dip 
from  5°  to  8^  to  the  southeast,  forming  the  western  edge  of 
the  Sand  mountain  synclinal.  This  escarpment  extends  in 
a  nearly  straight  line  across  the  map,  with  a  trend  of  N.  40® 
E.  Turning  10°  more  to  the  north  about  the  Tennessee  line, 
it  extends  for  sixty-five  miles  furth^^r  as  the  western  escarp- 
ment of  Waldens  ridge  facing  upon  the  Sequachee  valley. 
These  are  the  structural  continuations,  respectively,  of  Stnd 
mountain  and  Browns  valley.  The  southwestern  extension 
of  this  escarpment  beyond  the  map  area  is  only  eight  or  t€fn 
miles  to  the  vicinity  of  Blountville,  where  it  loses  its  dis- 
tinctive character.  Its  entire  length  is  thus  about  150  miles. 
The  escarpment  is  not  continuous  throughout  this  distance 
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for  numerous  streams  flowing  from  the  broad  top  of  Sand 
mountain  bavo  cut  canyons  back  some  distance  from  the 
edge,  forming  deep  notches  in  the  cliff  line. 

Throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  map  area  Sand 
mountain  extends  as  a  single  broad  synclinal   but  in  both, 
the  southern  and  northern  portions  it  is  more  complicated. 
Thus  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  m^p  the  synclinal  is 
divided  into  two  distinct  synclinals  by  the  northern  end  of 
the  Murphree  valley  anticlinal.      This  latter  extends  seven- 
teen miles  from  the  edge  of  the  map,  where  it  disappears,, 
and  north  of  this  point  the  two  synclinals  merge  in  one.     Of 
these  two  synclinals  the  one  to  the  west  is  broad  and  shallow, 
while  that  to  the  east,  lying  between   Brislows  cove  and 
Greasy  cove,  is  narrow  and  the  strata  forming  its  sides  dip 
steeply  toward  the  center.     The  latter  continues  southwest- 
ward  as  the  Blount  mountain  synclinal.     Instead  of  forming. 
a  flat  topped  mountain  as  is  ordinarily  the  case,  the  Coal- 
measure  sandstones  are  here  bent  down  to  the  valley  level 
in  the  center  of  the  synclinal,  while  along  its  edges  they 
form  high,  sharp,  monoclinal  ridges.     A  similar  break  in  the- 
regularity  of  the  Sand  mountain   synclinal  occurs   where  it 
crosses  the  Georgia— Alabama  line.  The  relations  of  the  folds- 
in  a  small  area  embracing  portions  of  Sand  and  Lookout 
mountains  with  the  adjacent  valleys  is  shown  in  figure  6. 
The  heavy  lines  extending  in  a  northeast  and  southwest  di 
faction  indicate  the  position  which  the  axes  of  the  folds  oc- 
cupy.    The  arrows  show  the  direction  in  which  the  strata 
dip  and  the  lines  toward  which  they  point  are  synclinal 
axes,  while  those  away  from  which  they  point  are  anticlinal 
axes. 
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;  W  W  Wills  lalli-v  anli- 
linal;  M  M  Mcl-amore* 
svntliiial:  and  C  C  Ch»t- 


Fi^ureli.  Outline  niiiixif  a  porli  jn  ol"  Uk'  ri-^ioti  lielHeen  Chattooga 
Viilk-vand  Ilrown>  vallfv;  -liowinj;  llie  rcUlion  of  synrlimil  i^ni 
»«//<//««/ «A.i.  Arrows  imiicutp  lli  ■  dirftli'm  iii  wliidi  the  strata 
(lip.  B  »  iiidioalfs  ihe  pi.kirioii  ai  Hie  lirowns  valUy  aiilidinal 
;.xi^:  S  S  Kami  Miuiiilain  m 
.■liiial:  F  F  Fo\  Mmml.ii  i 
clinah  !•  1.  Look  out  Mount 
tovcunticlimil;  P  P  Priori 
looga  viillev  niHitiinal  iixt-s. 

The  Lfiokoiit  valley  anliclinil  I)  D.  figure  6,  coming  in 
from  the  north  termiunle.H  in  Deerhe-id  CL>ve,  very  much  aa 
Murphrees  valley  iloes  in  Hristows  cove.  It  divides  the 
Sand  mnuiitiiin  synclinal  into  twn,  s  very  broad  one  on  the 
west  and  a  narrow  one  on  the  east,  Tiie  latter  forms  Fox 
mountain  JHst  west  ol' Rising  Fawn,  The  axis  ol'  the  Fox 
mountain  synclinal,  F  K.  figure  6.  continues  toward  the 
northeast  as  the  axis  of  the  northern  part  of  Lxtkout  moun- 
tain, L  L  figure  C.  The  overlappini'  ends  of  the  three  anti- 
clinals,  DU,  WW,  and  MM.  fijiure  0.  ^v^b  rise  at  this  point 
to  a  series  of  four  synclinals,  SS,  FF,  LL,  and  PP.  fizure  fl, 
arranged  in  a  7.\^z&f^  fashion  like  the  letter  ^.  The  struc- 
ture section,  figure  7,  tuit  her  ilhistrales  the  relation  of  the 
folds  along  the  dotted  line  in  figure  6,  at  right  angles  with 
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the  axes.  The  position  of  the  latter  are  indicated  by  the 
same  letters  used  for  corresponding  axes  in  figure  6.  The 
section  shows  the  three  overlapping  anticlinals  as 
described  above  and  the  four  resulting  synclinals  which 
form  Sand,  Fox,  Lookout  and  Pigeon  mountains,  lettered 
respectively  S,  F,  L  and  P. 

The  narrow  Fox  mountain  synclinal  between  Johnsons 
Crook  and  Deerhead  cove  has  been  cut  through  by  the  waters 
of  Lookout  creek,  so  that  Wills  and  Lookout  valleys  appear 
to  be  continuous,  but  structurally  they  are  entirely  distinct. 

Lookout  mountain  lies  almost  wholly  within  the  map  area, 
terminating  about  a  mile  north  of  its  northern  limit.     Its 
southern   end   is   cut  sharply  off  by  a  fault  running  from 
Gadsden   to   Attalla.      At  this  point  the  synclinal  is  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  bring  the  Walden  sandstone  down  to  the 
level  of  the  Coosa  valley.    The  strata  in  the  upturned  edges 
of  the  synclinal  form  high  ridges,  steep  on  the  outer  side 
and  sloping  gently  within  toward  the  center.     The  axis  rises 
gradually  toward  the  north  and  the  dips  becoming  less  steep 
the  two  ridges  coalesce  and  form  the  level  topped  mountain 
which  is  its  prevailing  character  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  its  length.     From  the  southern  end,  the  synclinal  gradu- 
ally increases  in  width  toward  the  north  from  about  two 
miles,  at  Oadsdon,  to  nine,  where  it  crosses  the  AlabamA' 
Georgia  line.     At  this   point  the  synclinal  is  divided  into 
two  by  the  anticlinal  of  McLamores  cove;  the  eastern  aX^^i 
continuing  in  line  with  the  southern  part  of  the  mountain* 
runs  through  Pigeon  mountain,  while  the  western,  bendi^^ 
slightly  toward  the  north  unites  with  the  axis  of  the  F^^ 

mountain  synclinal  and  forms  the  northern  end  of  the  mou  ^ 

1 

tain  which  terminates  abruptly  in  Lookout  point  just  sout- 
of  Chattanooga. 

Folds  of  the  Eafifeni  Dirlsion. — Between  Lookout  mouar- 
tain  and  the  Oostanaula-Coosa  river  a  number  of  synclinal^ 
and  anticlinals  occur.       They  are  less  regular  than  those  al^ 
ready  described  and  the  folds  are  more  closely  crowded  to^ 
getber.       Along  the  western  side  of  the  anticlinal  axis  the 
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strata  are  frequently  overturned  and  faulting  is  a  much  more 
important  factor  than  in  the  central  division. 

The  rocks  which  here  rosist  erosion  and  so  form  the  high 
ridges  are  no  longer  the  Walden  and  Lookout  sandstones^ 
but  belong  to  the  Rjckwood  formation  in  which,  as  already 
described,  the  proportion  of  sandstone  to  shale  and  limestone 
increases  rapidly  toward  the  southeast. 

First  north  of  the  Coo<«a  river  are  the  Dirt  Seller  moun- 
tain and  Gaylors  ridge.  These  are  both  synclinals  terminat- 
ing in  abrupt  spoon-shaped  points  toward  the  north.  From 
these  high  points  the  sides  of  the  synclinals  diverge  toward 
the  southwest,  the  axes  pitching  down  in  that  direction.  On 
the  south  thev  are  sheared  off  bv  faults  which  cut  across  at 
angles  from  45°  to  60°  with  their  axes.  In  each  case  a  tri- 
angular area  is  thus  included  by  the  two  arms  of  the  syncli- 
nal and  the  fault. 

East  ol  the  Chattooga  valley  lies  Taylors  ridge  extending 

a  long  distance  northward  into  Tennessee,  where  it  is  called 
White  Oak  mountain.  This  ridge,  so  remarkable  for  its  uni- 
formity in  elevation  and  trend,  forms  the  western  side  of  a 
synclinal  whose  eastern  edge  is  very  irregular  and  in  many 
places  entirely  absent  by  reason  of  fauiting. 

This  synclinil  is  not  a  smooth,  regular  trough  like  those 
already  described  but  is  broken  up  into  a  number  of  small 
basins  bv  anticlinal  folds  which  cross  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  Thus  Dirt  Town  vallev  and  West  Armuchee  vallev 
^tre  separated  by  a  ridge  transverse  to  the  main  synclinal 
a.xis.  In  the  gap  cut  through  the  ridge  by  Kuff  creek,  its 
ft  nticlinal  character  is  perl'eclly  shown.  A  similar  trans- 
^J^erse  anticlinal  separate:?  Houston  valley  from  the  northern 

Portion  of  the  svnclinal.        Dirt  Town  vallev  and  Texas  val- 
I  ^y  may  be  regarded  as  parts  of  the  same  synclinal,  separated 
^s  described  above  bv  a  transverse  anticlinal.     In  this  case, 
tiowever,  the  anticlin-il  h  js  been  lifted  hitrher  and  a  vallev 
^X'oded  for  some  distance  along  its  axis.     Thu^  it  is  similar 
^o  the  other  cases,  but  carried  to  a  further  stage  of  develop- 
ment.     This    truisverse  .'inuclinal  forms  Siinnis  mountain 
^Ut  does  not  pass   emirely    across  the  synclinal  as  in  the 
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other  ca^^es,  the  axis  pitching  down  and  dying  out  before 
reaching  the  eastern  side.  In  a  similar  manner  the  axes  of 
Lavender  mountain  coming  from  the  southwest  and  Johns 
mountain  from  the  north,  pitch  down  and  carry  the  ridge- 
making  sandstones  below  the  v.illey  level.  There  is  thus 
formed  a  natural  gateway  for  the  passaace  of  the  streams 
draining  the  interior  of  the  sym^linal  basins  and  through 
this  Hows  Armucheo  creek. 

East  of  the  above  dpscrib.^d  svnclinal  is  a  series  of  four 
overlapping  ridges,  eich  one  advin.'ing  a  few  miles  further 
to  the  norlhwurd  than  ils  western  neighbor  They  are 
formed  by  the  zigza;j:  outcrop  of  a  lluted  surface,  the  axes 
of  whose  folds  pileii  tow.ird  the  south.  The  norihern  ends 
of  the  ridges  aro  all  5yiiolin:i\  though  by  the  lesser  promi- 
nence of  the  eastern  sides  of  the  synclinals  they  appear  to 
be  monoclinals  dipping  to  the  southeast.  Thus  the  western 
side  of  a  svnclinal  and  ils  continuation  south  as  the  eastern 

4 

side  of  an  anticlinal  forms  .IdIiiis  mountain.  Horn  moun- 
tain has  the  same  structure.  excc*pt  tint  it  terminates  to  the 
south  in  two  anticlinals.  Mill  creek  and  Ohattoogata  moun- 
tains are  but  repetitions  of  the  stnictiro  seen  in  the  others. 

Excepting  the  region  about  Weisner  and  Indian  moun- 
tains the  structure  southeist,  of  the  v)  )stAn{aila-Coosa  river 
is  compar.itively  simple.  The  greater  pirt  of  this  area  is 
occupied  by  a  broad  gently  undulating  synclinal  composed 
chielly  of  Knox  dolomite.  Radiating  from  Rome  with  a  fan- 
like arrangement  a  numl)?r  of  minor  folds  along  the  western 
edge  bring  the  underlyirig  (^xmbrian  shales  to  the  surface. 
The  axis  of  this  broad  synclinal  pitches  g^Mitly  to  the  south- 
east and  in  the  corner  of  th'.^  mip  the  rocks  appear  which 
overlie  the  dolomite,  nuniely,  (-hickfim  uiga  limestone  and 
Jlockn)art  slate.  This  synclinal  extends  only  a  few  miles 
east  and  si)uth  of  tlie  limits  of  the  map  to  a  fault  which 
marks  its  contact  with  the  semi-motamorphic  rocks.  The 
Knox  dolomite  in  this  region  is  extremely  massive  and  the 
force  which  in  otinr  places  compressed  th3  strata  into  close 
folds  here  produced  only  jjtMitle  uridulations. 

A  small  area  in  the  vicinity  of  Weisner  and  Indian  mouu- 
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tains  shows  greater  complexity  of  structure  than  any  other 
portions  of  the  map  area.  The  complexity,  however,  is  pro- 
duced rather  by  faulting  than  foldin;^,  and  the  region  will 
be  described  later. 

Faults. 

Definition  and  ClasHificatlon  of  Faults. — In  most  regions 
where  the  strata  are  elevated  to  any  considerable  extent 
above  ths  position  in  which  they  were  originally  deposited, 
the  process  of  elevation  his  been  accompanied  by  more  or 
less  fracture.  Such  fractures  ar^  caUod  faalts  when  the 
rocks  h.ive  slipped  past  eMch  o»hs^r  on  opposite  sides,  and 
the  plane  on  vvlii  'h  the  slippin::;  takes  placi  is  called  the  fault 
plane.  The  an.^le  at  which  a  fault  plane  intersects  the  vertical 
is  called  the  hdde,  and  the  amount  of  vertical  displacement 
which  anv  bed  sulfers  is  th^  throw  of  the  tault.  In  regions 
whice  have  simply  been  elevated  without  lateral  compres- 
sion, faults,  aluiost  without  exception,  hade  to  the  down- 
throw; that  is,  the  fault  plane  dips  under  the  rocks  which 
have  been  relaiiveiy  depressed.  This  i.-*  usuilly  called  the 
normal  fault.  Tin  aiiompiinying  ideal  section,  figure  8, 
illustrates  thi  simplest  form  of  the  normtl  fault.  The 
arrows  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  strata  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  fracture  have  been  moved,  and  the  line,  FF, 
which  indicates  the  position  of  the  fault  plane,  dips  under 
the  rocks  which  have  boen  depressed.       It  w^ill  be  seen  by 


Fijjiire  ^>.  Ideal  section  tliroui^li  fln.t  strata;  >;lT.')\vin;^  the  character  of 
normal  foiiUs.  Tlur  fault  piano  V  F*  dips  under  the  btrjta  wliicli 
have  Ivi-n  relativelv  (frpn  ssnf. 

consideration  of  the  section  th  it  the  lateral  extent  of  the 
rocks  is  greater  after  than  before  the  faulting,  and  hence  we 
should  not  expect  to  tind  this  taking  place  as  the  result  of 
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lateral  compression,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  crowd  the  rocks 
into  smaller  space  than  they  originally  occupied. 

In  describing  the  Appalachian  ^folds  it  was  shown  that 
they  are  usually  unsymmetrical,  the  dips  being  steeper  on 
one  side  than  on  the  other.  In  the  formation  of  such  a  fold, 
when  the  rocks  on  the  steeper  side  of  the  anticlinal  become 
nearly  vertical,  a  plane  of  weakness  is  developed  along  which 
fracture  is  especially  liable  to  occur.  This  plane  cuts 
across  the  strata  on  the  steeper  side  of  the  anticlinal  and  is 
inclined  so  as  to  be  nearly  parallel  with  the  gentler  dips  on 
the  other.  If  the  lateral  compression  which  produced  the 
fold  is  continued,  a  break  may  occur  along  this  plane  of 
weakness.  Such  a  break  is  called  a  thrust  fault,,  and  is 
peculiar  to  compres:iied  regions  like  the  one  under  «liscussion. 
The  hade  of  such  a  fault  is  always  toward  thr^  up-throw;  that 
is,  the  fault  plane,  T  T,  figure  9,  dips  under  the  rocks  which 


Figure  0.  Ideal  fiection  throujjh  folded  strata:  fihowini;  the  character  of 
ihrust  fan/is  The  fault  plane  T  T  dips  under  the  strata  which 
have  heen  r;.*lativclv  elei'airti. 

have  been  relativelv  elevated.  Hence,  the  lateral  extent  of 
the  strata  is  less  after  than  before  the  faulting.  These 
thrust  faults  alwjiys  occur  on  the  steep  side  of  the  anticlinal 
and  since  this  is  generally  on  the  west  side,  so  most  of  the 
faults  of  this  region  are  on  the  west  side  of  anticlinals  and 
the  east  side  of  svnclinals. 

Thrust  faults  may  be  classed,  for  convenience  of  descrip- 
tion, in  two  groups  accordini;  to  the  angle  of  hade;  (1)  those 
in  whi(;h  the  fault  plane  makes  an  angle  of  less  than  45° 
witli  the  vertical,  and  (2)  those  in  which  it  approaches  the 
horizontal.  The  first  gnnip  in  which  tlie  fault  plane  is  rather 
pteep  comprises  the  lar^'er  number  but  the  same  fault,  in 
diflerenl  portions  may  belong  to  both.     There  is  no  essential 
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diflFerence  between  the  two,  both  being  produced  by  the  same 
forces  acting  under  slightly  different  conditions. 

The  over  t/n*ust  or  displacement  is  the  distance  between 
the  broken  edges  of  any  stratum  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
fault  plane  or  the  distance  through  which  the  rocks  have 
been  pushed  on  the  fault  plane.  It  may  be  slight,  only  suffi- 
cient to  conceal  a  few  beds  of  rock,  or  it  may  be  very  great,  so 
as  to  completely  obliterate  the  steep  side  of  the  contiguous 
synclinal  and  anticlinal,  and  leave  the  gentler  dipping  sides  of 
two  anticlinals  resting  conformably  one  upon  the  other. 
The  greatest  displacement  is  found  in  faults  which  have  their 
fault  planes  nearly  or  quit«  horizontal.  In  these  the  dis- 
placement is  sometimes  several  miles.  • 

The  stratigraphic  displacement  is  measured  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  strata  which  normally  occur  between  beds 
brought  by  the  fault  into  contact  at  the  surface.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  fault  should  bring  the  base  of  the  Knox  dolomite 
in  contact  with  the  top  of  the  Chickamauga  limestone  the 
stratigraphic  displacement  would  be  equal  to  the  combined 
thickness  of  Knox  and  Chickamauga  or  about  4,700  feet. 
Like  the  overthrust,  this  stratigraphic  displacement  is 
variable  in  amount.  In  some  cases  it  involves  only  part  of 
a  single  formation,  and  in  others  where  the  oldest  and 
youngest  formations  are  in  contact  it  is  measured  by  the 
combined  thickness  of  the  whole  stratigraphic  column, 
amounting  to  many  thousand  feet. 

Wills  Valley  Faults. — Some  excellent  examples  of  thrust 

faults  are  found  in  Wills  valley  and  one  of  the  most  typical 

will  be  described  in  detail.     Wills  valley  has  already  been 

described  as  a  long,  narrow,  deeply  eroded  anticlinal   lying 

between  the  broad,  shallow  synclinals  which  form  Sand  and 

Lookout  mountains.      Except  for   a   short   distance  at  its 

northern  end  it  has  the  normal  form  of  an  unsymmetrical 

arch  with  the  steep  side  to  the  northwest.      The  dips   are 

from  10°  to   1S°  on   the  southeast  and  75^  to  90°  on   the 

northwest  sides  of  the  arch.     At  various  points  along  the 

western  side  of  this  normal  anticlinal  are  found  thrust  faults 
of  greater  or  less  extent. 
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It  may  be  well  to  indicate  briefly  how  the  presence  of  a 
fault  is  determined  in  the  field.  It  must  not  be  ima&ined 
that  where  the  strata  have  been  thru-t  up  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  feet  on  one  side  of  a  fracture,  the  surface  re- 
mains higher  than  on  the  side  where  they  have  been  rela- 
tively depressed  an  equal  amount.  Erosion  has  planed 
down  the  surface  so  that  all  the  inetjuality  produced  by 
faulting  is  oUiterated.  Indeed,  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
difference  in  elevation  on  opposite  sides  of  the  fault  line  was 
at  any  tjme  very  great.  The  probability  is  rather  that  the 
process  was  «o  extremely  t^low,  consisting  of  so  many  small 
slips  distributed  over  so  long  a  time,  that  erosion  kept  pace 
witl^  elevation  and  the  two  processes  balanced  each  other. 
Nor  is  it  ofien  possible  to  detect  the  plane  on  which  the 
slipping  took  place,  although  it  may  sometime;*  be  seen, 
especially  when  the  displacement  is  slight.  The  ordinary 
evidence  of  a  thrust  fault  is  the  tinding  of  formations  in  con- 
tact which  are  normally  separated  by  a  greater  or  less  thick- 
ness of  intervening  strata.  Hence  a  fault  is  more  marked 
the  greater  ifs  stratigraphic  displacement  since  more  widely 
separated  formations  are   thus   brought  in  contact  at  the 

surface. 

Thus,  to  return  to  Wills  valley,  there  is  a  regular  sequence 

in  the  formations  and  topographic  features  in  passing  from 
the  center  to  either  side  wherever  the  anticlinal  holds  its 
normal  form  undisturbed  by  a  fault.  This  sequence  is  the 
same  on  both  sides  of  the  axis.  The  center  of  the  valley  is 
occupied  by  a  strip  of  Knox  dolomite  forming  low  rounded 
hills  composed  of  chert  and  residual  clay.  0:i  either  side 
of  this  central  dolomite  belt  is  a  strip  of  Ohickamauga  lime- 
stone forming  a  narrow  valley.  The  Rockwood  formation, 
the  Chattanooga  black  shale  and  the  Fort  Payne  chert  next 
form  a  pair  of  ridges.  Outside  these  ridges  the  Floyd  shales 
and  the  lower  portion  of  the  Bangor  limestone  determine 
valleys ;  and  finally  are  the  opposing  cliffs  of  Lookout 
sandstone.  The  order  in  which  the  lormations  occur  is 
identical  in  passina:  either  way  from  the  central  belt  of 
dolomite.     But  the  topography  is  not  precisely  symmetrical 
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since  the  strips  of  each  formation  are  narrower  on  the  west 
side  of  the  axis  than  on  the  east,  for  a  given  thickness  of 
rocks  occupies  a  narrower  space  at  the  surface  with  steep 
than  with  gentle  dips,  and  so  the  want  of  symmetry  in  the 
fold  produces  a  corresponding  want  of  symmetry  in  the  sur- 
face distribution  of  the  several  formations.  It  is  found, 
however,  at  certain  points,  as  at  Sheffield  Gap  on  the  line  of 
the  Coosa  and  Tennessee  railroad,  that  while  this  regular 
sequence  holds  for  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  it  does  not 
for  the  western.  One  or  more  of  the  formations  disappear 
for  a  short  distance  so  that  tht^  outcrops  of  the  overlying  and 
underlying  formations  come  in  contact.  There  is  no  in- 
variable rule  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  formations  disap- 
pear, though  it  is  most  common  to  find  the  dolomite  en- 
croaching upon  the  higher  formations  and  successively  over- 
lapping them  from  the  lowest  up.  Fir!»t  the  valley  of 
Chickamauga  limestone  disappears,  the  dolomite  coming  in 
contact  with  the  Rockwood  snale  ridge.  Next,  the  ridge 
disappears,  then  the  valley  back  of  it,  and  finally  the  dolo- 
mite is  found  thrust  against  the  upturned  edge  of  the  Look- 
out sandstone.  An  inspection  of  the  following  sections  will 
show  the  relation  between  the  thrust  fault  and  the  suc- 
cessive disappearance  at  the  surface  of  the  several  forma- 
tions. Figure  10  is  a  section  throagh  the  anticlinal,  show- 
ing: its  normal  form.  In  this  the  sequence  of  formations  on 
either  side  of  the  axis  is  the  same.  Figure  11  represents 
the  anticlinal  fold  at  a  point  where  the  fault  has  begun  and 
the  thrust  is  sufficient  to  hide  orily  a  single  formation.  The 
dolomite  rests  upon  the  broken  edges  of  the  Chickamauga 
limestone  and  at  the  surface  comes  in  contact  with  the  next 
higher  formation,  the  Rockwood  shale.  The  next  section, 
figure  12,  shows  the  sam-)  fault  at  a  point  where  it  has  at- 
tained its  maximum  displacement.  The  dolomite  here  over- 
places  and  hides  all  the  formations  below  the  Lookout  sand- 
stone against  the  upturned  fdi^e  <»f  which  it  is  seen  to  lie. 
3 
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Figure  10.     Section  across  Wills  valley  near   Fort   Payne;   showing   the 
normal  uusymmctrical  anticlinal  fold. 


Figure  11.  Section  across  Wills  valley  three  miles  north-east  of  Col- 
linsville;  showing  a  thrust  fault  hy  which  the  Chickamaugt 
limestone  Sc  on  the  westt^rn  side  of  the  valley  is  concealed. 


Figure  1*2.  Section  across  Wills  valley  three  miles  southwest  of  Collins- 
ville;  showing  a  thrust  fault  by  which  all  formations  between 
the  Knox  dolomite  Sk  and  the  Lookout  sandstone  CI  on  the  western 
side  of  the  valley  are  concealed. 

Since  the  fault  plane  is  not  exactly  parallel  with  the  axis 
of  the  anticlinal  its  relation  to  the  beds  is  variable  and  it 
may  cut  them  so  that  the  Chickamau^a  limestone  or  the 
Rockwood  shale  may  be  the  formation  which  shall  overlap 
the  higher  ones.  Thus,  at  Rodentown,  the  Chickamauga  is 
thrust  over  upon  the  Lookout  sandstone,  overlapping  the 
Rockwood  shale,  the  Fort  Payne  chert,  and  the  Bangor 
limestone.  And  at  Belcher  Gap  the  Rockwood  shale  oyer- 
laps  the  Fort  Payne  chert  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Bangor 
limestone. 
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An  nnderstandiag  of  these  faults  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portaoce  to  the  prospector  since  to  them  is  due  the  occa* 
sional  complete  disappearance  of  the  iron  benriDg  Rockwood 
formation  in  this  and  similar  valleys  of  norihern  Alabama. 

The  faults  which  occur  at  intervals  along  the  western  side 
of  Wills  valley  have  most  of  the  essential  characteristic  of 
the  southern  Appalachian  thrust  faults,  but  they  are  Josig- 
nificant  in  extent  and  in  the  amount  of  displacement,  com- 
pared with  those  further  east. 

Taylors  Ridge  Fault. — The  synclinal  of  which  Taylors 
ridge  forms  the  western  edge  is  cut  off  by  a  fault  along 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  eastern  side.  Porlions  oT  the  eastern 
limb  of  the  synclinal  rem^^in,  but  in  these  the  rocks  are 
vertical  or  slightly  overturned.  From  Woods  gap  northward 
the  fault  is  continuous,  bringing  the  Cambridn  at  different 
points  against  each  of  the  overlying  formitions  up  to  the 
Carbnnifdrous.  Only  the  southern  end  of  this  fault  is  within 
the  mip  area,  but  it  extends  toward  the  northeast  entirely 
across  Tennessee  and  well  into  Virginia,  a  total  distance  of 
about  three  hundred  miles. 

Rome  TkruHt  Fitult. —  Another  fault  extends  two  hundred 
miles  to  the  northeast,  pirallel  with  tiiat  above  described. 
It  enters  the  m  ip  area  near  its  northeast  corner,  and  follows 
along  the  eiHt  base  of  the  Ktcky  Fdce  and  Ohattoogata 
mountains,  shearing;  olfthe  eastern  side  or"  those  synclinals 
and  bringing  the  Cimbrian  against  the  uppsr  Silurian  and 
Carboniferous  rocks.     A  section,  figure  13,  through   Chat. 


Figure  13.  SL'ction  through  Chnllix^ata  mountain  lour  miles  routh  of 
Buzz.irJ  Roost  g.ip;  showing  the  position  of  the  /foiif  iirusl/uu// 
indicated  bv  th.;  line  T  T. 
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toigita  mountain  four  miles  south  of  Buzzard  Roost  gap, 
«hows  the  nature  of  the  fault  at  this  point.  While  the 
hade  of  the  fault  as  indicated  in  the  section  is  hypo- 
thetical, being  placed  at  45^,  there  is  a  fair  degree  of 
probability  that  this  represents  its  actual  position.  A  con- 
sideration of  the  mechanisrn  of  the  thrust  fault  indicates  at 
lea^t  that  this  is  the  position  of  a  plane  on  which  there  is 
the  greatest  liability  for  fracture  to  take  place,  and  that  the 
fault  plane  must  have  nearly  the  same  dip  as  the  strata  in 
the  unbroken  limbs  of  adj  oinin^  anticlinals.  Also,  if  the 
fault  plane  were  vertical  its  trace  upon  the  surface  would 
not  be  influenced  by  elevations  ani  depressions,  but  would 
be  approximately  straight.  On  the  other  band,  if  the  thrust 
plane  approached  the  horizontal  its  outcrop  at  the  surface 
would  be  rendered  extremely  devious  by  these  surface  in- 
equalities. Hence  the  ha Je  of  a  fault  may  be  determined, 
within  certain  limits,  by  its  line  of  outcrop  when  platteid 
upon  the  map. 

The  fault  abo^e  described  as  tollowing  the  eastern  base  of 
Ghattoogata  mountain  extends  a  loai};  distance  to  the  south- 
westward,  but  with  a  decide!  ohann:e  in  character  which 
places  it  in  the  second  group.  In  the^e  the  plane  on  which 
the  motion  took  place  appmaches  nearly  or  quite  to  the 
horizontal.  This  remarkable  iau  It  has  already  been  some- 
what fully  described  by  the  writer  under  the  name  of  the 
*'Kome  thrust  fault.''* 

From  the  southern  end  of  Cbattooa:ata  mountain  to  Coosa- 
ville  thestratigraphic  displacement  issuflicient  to  bring  Cam- 
brian in  contact  wiih  Carboniferous  rocks.  The  contact  is 
marked  by  no  topoi^raphic  feauture  and  the  discrimination 
of  the  two  shale  formitions  is  at  first  difficult.  Careful 
search,  however,  always  reveals  the  presence  of  Cambrian 
fossils  in  the  C  )osa,  while  the  presence  of  more  or  less  car- 
bonaceous matter  serves  to  distinguish  the  Floyd  shale. 
Occasional  beds  of  highly  fossiliferous  limestone  in  the  latter 
remove  all  doubt  as  to  its  Carhnniferrms  age.     The  line  of 

♦The  ovenhrust   Fau'ts  of  the   Southern    Appalachians.      BuU.    Geol. 
Soc.  Amer.  Vol.  II.,  1891,  p.  141 
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contact  between  the  Coosa  and  Floyd  shales  is  extremely 
irregular,  but  it  has  been  traced  with  considerable  care  and 
accurately  located  at  a  large  number  of  pointn.  All  along 
this  irregular  line  the  Floyd  shale  everywhere  passes  under 
the  Coosa,  so  that  the  long  arms  of  Coosa  which  extend 
westward  from  the  main  body  of  the  formation  undoubtedly 
rest  upDU  the  Floyd,  anTacon^iileraUon  of  the  relation  which 
they  sustain  to  the  structure  of  the  underlying:  strata  ex- 
plains their  peculiar  distribution.  Tne  structure  of  the 
region  lying  immediately  west  of  the  lault  line  between 
Taylors  ridge  and  the  Oostaiiaula  river  has  already  been 
verv  briefly  described.  The  strata  have  been  thrown  into  a 
number  of  folds  so  as  to  form  an  irregular  corrugated  sur- 
face with  a  genercl  pitch  toward  the  southeast.  The  antic- 
linal axes  north  of  Armuchee  creek,  for  a  short  distance  at 
least,  trend  northwest  and  southeast  while  those  to  the  south 
trend  northeast  and  southwest.  Among  the  anticlinals  be- 
longing to  the  northern  group  are  Chattoogata  mountain, 
Sugar  ridge,  Eist  and  West  Horn  mountains,  and  Johns 
mountain;  the  axes  of  which  all  pitch  toward  the  southeast. 
In  the  southerii  group  are  Lavender  mountain,  Beech  creek, 
and  Horseleg  mountain  anticlinals,  with  axes  pitching  toward 
the  northeast.  Ridges  are  formed  wherever  these  anticlinals 
bring  hard  bods,  as  the  Fort  Payne  chert  and  Ro:kwood, 
above  the  level  of  the  Coosa  river,  but  where  only  the  soft 
Floyd  shales  reach  this  level  they  are  planed  down  to  a 
smooth  surface  and  give  no  indication  by  elevations  of  the 
folds  w-hich  are  present.  Thus  the  Horseleg  anticlinal 
brings  the  hard  be  Is  far  enough  above  t!ie  river  to  produce 
a  prominent  ridge  while  the  Beeoh  creek  anticlinal  lying  to 

the  west  is  not  marked  by  any  considerable  surfa.-e  eleva- 
tion. 

Returning  now  to  the  distribution  of  the  Coosa  shales  an 
inspection  of  the  map  sliow^  thnt  to  the  eastward  of  Laven- 
der and  Johns  mountains  each  synclin  il  trough  bears  an 
arm  of  Coosa  in  its  lowest  part.  Thus  the  narrow  synclinal 
lying  between  the  Horseleg  and  Heech  creek  anticlinals 
holds  a  long  narrow  strip  of  Coosa  shales,  while  a  broader 
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belt  occupies  the  synclinal  between  Beech  creek  and  Laven- 
der anticlinals.  In  short  the  distribution  of  the  rocks  over 
this  considerable  area  suggests  almost  perfect  stratigraphic 
conformity  between  middle  Cambrian  and  middle  Carbonif- 
erous, the  Cambrian  being  o?i  top.  The  accompanying  sec- 
lion,  figure  14,  from  Rome  northwestward  to  Texas  valley, 
will  serve  to  show  more  fnlly  the  relations  which  the  Cam- 
brian and  Carboniferous  rocks  bear  to  each  other.  Begin- 
ning with  the  Knox  dolomite  east  of  the  city  and  passing 
toward  the  norlhwest  the  formations  underlying  the  dolomite 
are  passed,  the  Connasauga  shale,  Rome  sandstone,  and 
Coosa  shale,  all  dipping  to  the  southeastward.  But  after 
passing  a  narrow  strip  of  Coosa  the  Floyd  shale  is  found 
dipping  also  to  the  southeastward,  apparently  conformable 
with  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  formations  above.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  Horseleg  mountain  anticlinal  the  Floyd 
dips  toward  the  northwest  passing  under  a  narrow  area  of 
Coosa  which  occupies  the  synclinal  trough  between  Horse- 
leg  mountain  and  Beech  creek  anticlinals  Beyond  the 
latter  the  Floyd  dips  again  toward  the  northwest  passing 
beneath  a  second  and  broader  arm  of  Coosa  which  lies  in 
the  synclinal  between  the  Beech  creek  and  Lavender  moun- 
tain anticlinals. 

The  present  relation  of  these  formations  is  manifestly  the 
result  of  a  fault  by  which  the  older  beds  were  thrust  over 
from  the  east  upon  the  younger  on  a  plane  which  coincides 
approximately  with  the  bedding.  This  thrust  plane  is  repre- 
sented in  the  section,  figure  14,  by  the  heavy  broken  line 
IT.  It  is  not  a  plane  surface  as  it  probably  was  originally, 
but  since  the  faulting  it  has  been  thrown  into  a  series  of 
gentle  folds.  The  greater  part  of  the  overthrust  strata  have 
been  removed  by  erosion  which  has  reduced  the  surface  of 
both  Cambrian  and  Carboniferous  shales  to  the  buse  level  of 
Coosa  river.  Their  line  of  contract  as  shown  on  the  map  is 
therefore  the  inteisection  of  an  undulating  thrust  plane  with 
the  horizontal  base  level  plane.  Wherever  the  folding  sub- 
sequent to  the  displacement  has  brought  the  thrust  plane 
below  the  present  base  level,  that  is  in  the  synclinals,  there 
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the  overthrust  rocks  remain,  while  those  at  higher  levels 
upon  the  anticlinals  have  been  entirely  removed.  If  the 
surface  of  the  Coosa  valley  were  lowered  only  a  few  hundred 
feet  it  is  probable  that  all  the  Cambrian  shales  would  be  re- 
moved from  the  shallow  synclinals  in  which  they  lie. 

The  distance  throii*j:h  wliioh  the  older  strata  have  been 
moved  westward  over  th-*  vounj^er  bv  this  thrust  fault  is  be- 
tweenfour  an<l  five  miles  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Cambrian  rocks  once  extended  several  miles  further 
westward  than  they  are  at  present  lo'ind. 

West  of  Coosaville  the  Tuilt  continues  to  Hound  mountain 
with  much  the  same  chara<rter  ex«;e[)t  that  the  northwest- 
ward prolonpjations  of  the  Cambrian  shale  are  not  so  exten- 
sive as  those  above  describeil.  Tiio  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  axes  of  the  folds  north  of  the  fault  pitch  toward  the 
southeast  very  rapidly  and  hence  do  liot  aflbrd  extended 
shallow  synclinals  in  which  the  Cv:)o.sa  shales  might  remain 
protected  from  erosion. 

Between  Coosaville  and  the  Alabama  line  one  small  area 
of  Coosa  shale  occurs  wholly  isolated  from  the  main  body 
and  lyin<5  upon  beds  which  occur  near  the  top  of  the  Knox 
dolomite.  In  this  case  it  is  evident  that  the  connecting 
shales  have  been  removed  by  erosion  leavin^j;  this  small  area 
protected  by  its  position  in  a  basin  of  Ivxox  dolomite  below 
the  level  of  Coosa  river. 

From  Round  mountain  southwest  to  (Jadsden   the  fault 

line  follows  approximately  parallel  with  the  eastern  ed^e  of 

Lookout   mountain.     Since    the  intersection   of  the    thrust 

plane  with  the  present  land  surface  is  nearly  a  straight  line, 

a  comparatively  wteop  hade  for  this   portion  of  the  fault 

might  be  inferred,  but  that  it,  is  even  hore  a  broad  overthrust 

is  shown  by  the  presence,  five  miles  east  of  Gadsden,  of  a 

small  area  of  Knox  drilomite.     This  isolated  area  is  wholly 

surrounded  by  Cambrian  shale  which  api)ears  to  have  been 

thrust  over  the   dolomite    from    the   eastward.  r»  Afterwards 

the  overthrust  Coosa  wns  eroded  through  at  this  point  down 
to  the  rocks  lying  l)elow  the  Mirust  plane.  The  continua- 
tion of  the  Rome  fault  southward  bevond  (jadsden  has  not 
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been  studied  in  detail.  It  is  probably  replaced  by  several 
faults  of  the  east  Tennessee  type  which  shear  off  the  eastern 
sides  of  the  Oahaba  and  Cooha  Coal  fields  as  shown  by  Squire 
and  McCalley. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Rome  thrust  fault  all  that  have 
thus  far  been  considered  are  in  a  general  way  parallel  to  the 
etrike  of  the  rocks.  The  faults  with  steep  hade  seldoai  cut 
across  the  beds,  or  when  they  do  it  is  only  for  a  short  dis- 
tance and  at  a  very  slight  angle  with  the  strike.  They  may 
be  termed  strike  faults.  This  parallelism  between  the  lines 
of  fracture  and  the  anticlinal  axes  permits  the  former  to  ex- 
tend for  long  distances  as  above  described,  with  a  constant 
relation  to  the  same  folds, 

IVansverse  Faults. — An  inspection  of  the  map  will  show 
that  on  a  line  between  Rome  and  Atalla  there  is  a  sudden 
transition  in  structure.  The  structural  axes,  which  on  the 
north  of  this  line  trend  north  10*>  to  30°  east,  are  abruptly 
terminated  by  an  axis  running  nearly  east  and  west.  This 
sudden  change  in  direction  of  strike  gives  rise  along  this 
line  to  a  series  of  transverse  faults  as  rare  as  the  peculiar 
conditions  by  which  they  are  produced.  The  three  faults 
which  come  under  this  class  are  those  terminating  the 
Gaylors  ridge,  Dirt  Seller  mountain  and  Lookout  mountain 
synclinals.  In  every  case  the  northern  ends  are  strike 
faults  of  greater  or  less  extent  along  the  east  side  of  the 
synclinals.  Approaching  the  Coosa  valley  which  marks  the 
east  and  west  axis  above  mentioned,  they  abruptly  change 
their  course,  swinging  sharply  around  to  the  west.  After 
crossing  the  synclinal  they  die  out  in  the  anticlinal  beyond. 
The  faults  terminating  both  Gaylors  and  Dirt  Seller  syn- 
clinals pass  beneath  the  plane  of  the  Rome  thrust  for  short 
distances.  It  seem^?  probable  th  it  in  this  region  consider- 
able folding,  faultine:  and  erosion  was  accomplished  before 
this  thrust  and  that  tho  present  complicated  relations  of  the 
strata  were  produced  by  at  least  two  periods  of  intense  com- 
pression separated  by  a  period  of  comparative  rest. 
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The  most  remarkable  of  these  transvere  faults  is  the  one 
which  terminates  the  Lookout  mountain  synclinal.  Between 
Gadsden  and  Atalla  the  east  and  west  axis  turns  sharply  to- 
ward the  southwest,  continuing  down  Canoe  Creek  valley. 
It  thus  results  that  the  Canoe  creek  anticlinal  and  the  Look- 
out synclinal  come  together,  end  to  end.  Such  a  relation 
between  a  downward  bending  trough  and  an  upward  bend- 
ing arch  necessitates  an  enormous  shear  where  the  two  come 
together.  And  this  is  exactly  what  has  taken  place  along 
the  line  between  Gadsden  and  Atalla.  The  friction  of  the 
strata  in  slipping  past  each  other  has  bent  their  edges  at  an 
abrupt  angle  near  the  fault  plane ;  the  Lookout  sandstone 
on  the  side  which  went  down  is  turned  up  into  a  vertical 
position  and  forms  a  distinct  ridge  along  the  northern  side 
'qtthe  fault  line.  In  contact  with  this  on  the^outh  are  the 
downward  flexed  Coosa  shales.  This  bending  of  the  strata 
by  the  drag  of  the  fault  is  rjpresented  in  the  section,  figure 
15,  which  crosses  the  fault  at  right  angles. 


Figure  15.     Section   north  and  south  alon^  Hlack  creek;  showing  the 
position  of  the  irunsverse  Gadsden- Aiaiia  fault. 

The  slipping  plane  of  the  Gadsden-Atalla  fault  is  prob- 
ably very  nearly  vertical,  or  it  may  dip  under  the  depressed 
beds.  Being  transverse  to  the  line  of  cempression  this  would 
not  be  improbable.  It  might,  therefore,  be  classed  as  a 
normal  faulty  in  accordance  with  the  definition  already  given, 
except  for  its  very  intimate  relations  with  the  thrust  faults  of 
the  region. 
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Faults  of  the  Weisner  Region. — As  already  stated,  there 
iR  a  small  area  tying  between  Weisner  and  Indian  mountains 
which  has  a  peculiar  and  extremely  complicated  geologio 
etructure.  It  woald  rei^uire  a  detailed  map  of  thia  region 
oil  a  large  scale  with  numerous  sections  to  adequately  rep- 
resent the  structure  but  this  detailed  statement  is  not  prac- 
ticable in  the  present  report.  Only  the  general  conclusions 
can  be  given  here. 

Weisner  and  Indian  mountains  are  monoclinal  ridges 
formed  by  heavy  beds  of  Weisner  quartzite  which  occut  in- 
terbedded  with  the  Rome  sandstone  and  shales.  They  pre- 
sent toward  the  northwest  steep  »nd  rugged  faces  formed  by 
the  broken  edges  of  the  quartzite  beds  while  the  south- 
eastern fides  have  a  more  gentle  slope  with  the  dip  of  the 
strata.  The  region  between  these  two  main  ridges  is  occu- 
pied by  a  number  of  subordinate  ridges  somewhat  irregular 
m  their  arrangement  but  in  general  parallel  among  them- 
selves and  extending  in  a  direction  more  nearly  north  and 
south  than  the  main  ridges.  These  subordinate  ridges  are 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  Kiioz  dolomite  and  Rookwood 
sandstone,  while  the  intervening  valleys  are  underlain  by 
Chickamauga  limestone  and  shale. 

A  belt  of  Knox  dolomite  extends  along  the  northwestern 
side  of  the  complicated  area  in  a  northeast  and  southwest 
direction  parallel  with  Weisner  and  Indian  mountains. 
This  belt  is  composed  of  a  number  of  short  ridges  extending 
nearly  north  and  south  and  slightly  overlapping;  that  is, 
«ach  ridge  extends  a  little  further  north  than  the  next  one 
to  the  westward.  A  similar  belt  of  Rockwood  sandstone 
sidges  lies  to  the  southeast  parallel  with  the  dolomite  belt 
though  it  is  not  so  continuous  or  regular  as  the  latter.  The 
Vegion  has  aparently  passed  through  the  structural  stage  in 
^vhich  the  strat<i  occupy  simple  folds  or  even  folds  accom- 
panied by  faults  parallel  with  the  axes,  though  some  traces 
cjfthe  folds  still  remain.  Thu.s  the  Knox  dolomite  belt 
t^bove  discribed  was  aparently  the  rorthwestern  edge  of  a 
'Synclinal  which  occupied  the  region  between  Weisner  and 
I  ndian  mountains.     The   later  formations  which  mark   the 
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asiis  of  the  synclinal  form  an  irregular  belt  passing  through 
Kock  Run.  This  synclinal  has  been  almost  wholly  obliter- 
ated by  a  series  of  faults  which  extend  nearly  north  and 
south,  cutting  across  its  axis  at  an  angle  of  about  45^.  By 
these  faults  the  strata  have  been  broken  up  into  a  number 
of  blocks  and  the  blocks  of  strata  have  been  slid  over  upon 
one  another  so  that  they  now  overlap  like  the  shingles  of  a 
roof.  Each  of  the  subordinate  ridges  which  make  up  the 
belt  of  Knox  dolomite,  is  composed  of  a  block  of  strata  sepa- 
rated from  adjacent  ridges  by  faults.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  sandstone  ridges  which  form  the  corresponding  belt 
toward  the  southea&t. 

What  the  conditions  were  which  produced  this  peculiar 
structure  can  only  be  conjectured,  but  they  seem  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  transverse  faults  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Coosa  valley.  Both  sets  of  phenomena  at  least  ap- 
pear to  be  due  to  the  action  of  similar  forces,  and  there  are 
indications  that  in  both  cases  the  faulting  took  place  after 
the  original  folds  had  suffered  considerable  erosion. 

The  faults,  by  means  of  which  the  blocks  of  strata  are 
shingled  up  one  upon  another,  have  been  traced  only  to  the 
edge  of  the  dolomite  belt  but  it  is  altogether  pi-obable  that 
they  extend  much  further  into  the  Cambrian  area  of  Coosa 
valley  and  additional  study  may  make  it  possible  to  locate 
them. 

The  extensive  deposits  of  limonite  iron  ores  which  occur 
in  this  region  are  closely  connected  with  these  faults.  The 
fracturing  of  the  rocks  appears  to  have  aiforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  percolation  of  waters  bearing  iron  in  solution 
so  that  the  iron  originally  dissiminated  through  the  surround- 
ing rocks  has  been  leached  out  and  redeposited  along  these 
fault  lines. 

Tlie  difRculties  of  determining  the  structure  of  this  region 

or  even  of  accurately  mapping  the  surface  outcrops  of  the 
various  formations  are  greatly  increased  by  the  decay  and 
deep  disintegration  of  the  rocks  brought  about  by  the  fault- 
ing. Thus  the  chert  of  the  Knox  dolomite,  which  is  else- 
where an  unfailing  index  to  that  formation,  frequently  dis- 
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appears  in  this  intensely  faulted  region.  Chert  or  flint  is 
eimplj  silica  in  an  amorphous  or  uncrystalline  condition. 
Where  it  has  been  subjected  to  great  pressure,  with  the  in- 
creased temperature  which  must  have  accompanied  so  exten- 
sive faulting,  an  internal  re- arrangement  appears  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  chert  by  which  its  character  is  wholly 
changed  and  it  becomes  an  incoherent  white  substance 
closely  resembling  chalk.  This  chalk-Iike  material  is  often 
found  associated  with  the  limonite  iron  ores,  and  it  some- 
times retains  the  external  form  of  chert  nodules.  It  of 
course  offers  little  resisteuce  to  weathering  and  affords  no 
indication  on  the  surface  of  the  underlying  formation  so  that 
the  outcrops  of  all  the  Silurian  formations  are  frequently 
deeply  covered  with  a  uniform  deposit  of  red  clay  soil. 
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PlatL' I.  Skotch  map  of  a  portion  t>l  l-oolsdui  inniintain,  W 
and  Saiul  mountain;  showini;  vari.>u>  "laj^tN  iu  tho  ilovclopmc 
present  iiraina,ue  s}>tfm  and  topograph  v. 

Fi*r   I.     Showinj;  tlic   imdidalini^  Mirfat-i.'   uliiih  dittrmincd 
position  of  tlio  streams.     15  IJ  and  'J'  T  i1nn-  in  svnrliiial  IrouL'jhs  a 
>ido  streams  1,  1,  1  and  <,  s.  s  hf>m  tin-  iTiJi.TVfnini;  antirlinul  riilj^e 

Kijj,  2.  Sho\\ini(  a  stav^i-  in  the  iicvolopmiMit  \slien  liiesidesln 
and  s,  s,  s  lia\e  rut  ihronijh  tiie  li.ird  Nijilace  r(H-k's  tosot'l  i>eds  b< 
laterrd  vallevs,  w.  \v",  etc.,  are  beini;  KniiU-il  p;irallel  ^^iti^  the 
axiK. 

Fi:;.  i{.  Sliovviiii:  a  furtl'.er  staLTf  in  tlu:  d(\  .U^pnient  when  1 
stream,  w,  has  cut  throui^h  tiie  inlervi-nin/  divivl--.  and  diverted  ' 
ai^e  of  r  and  1".  A  second  *»eries  of  lateral  strinms,  \V,  etc 
developed  aloni;  tlio  antielir);d  par;!ll«.l  wnli  tlu-  t;iNt  sliIis,  \V  W, 
upper  portion  of  the  svnc.linal  '-•roam.  1>  U,  li.is  lucn  diverted 
stream,  K  R 

Fi;jj.  4.  Showin;;  the  present  dr:iina.(e  sN^tcin  anil  topoj^rap 
lateral  streams,  \v  and  \'\\  have  continiu-d  to  iiuri).i'  h  njion  the 
those  adjacent,  w  result in^  in  tlu'  pie^i-ii!  Littk-  Will.-;  creek  and 
Wilis  creek.  The  latter  now  occupies  the  a\i-  of  ih*.  anticlinal  I 
its  whole  length  and  has  becoTue  the  d(Miiinant  siiL-am  <jf  the  svs 
consideration.  T hi*  .stream  !»  1>  has  ijcen  t'ur'iher  rol'hfd  of  porti 
drainatje  basin  ])_v  streams  ilowinj;  eastward  to  the  C^>o<a.  The 
stream  T  T  has  been  tapped  at  varicuis  points  bv  s'ri'anis  flowing 
into  the  Tennessee  and  the  draini'ue  thus  diverted  trom  its  orij^i 
toward  the  south. 
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To  Hit  KxcelUney, 

William  C.  Oatbs, 

Governor  of  Alahama: 

Dear  Sis  : — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith 
Bulletin  No.  5  of  the  Geological  Survey,  a  Preliminary 
Report  on  the  Upper  Gold  Belt  of  Alabama  by  W.  M. 
Brewer,  with  some  general  notes  upon  the  whole  area  of 
our  Cyrstalline  rocks  by  myself,  and  specific  notes  upon 
the  microscopic  characters  of  the  most  important  of  the 
rocks  of  this  region,  by  Dr.  Clements  and  Mr.  Hrooku. 

The  numerous  enquiries  which  have  come  to  this  of- 
fice, regarding  our  gold  fields  will  find  answer  in  the 
first  part  of  thia  report,  while  in  Part  tl ,  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  give  such  a  condensed  account  of  tlie  varieties, 
distribution ,  and  structural  features  of  the  component 
rock  masses  of  this  area  as  has  seemed  desirable  to 
round  out  the  descriptions  of  Mr.  Brewer. 

In  the  petrographic  notes,  or  descriptions  of  the  mi- 
croscopic characters  of  a  number  of  the  most  important 
varieties  of  these  rocks,  1  have  presented  matter  which 
I  am  fully  aware  will  posses  little  interest,  if  indeed  it 
be  even  intelligible,  to  the  majority  of  those  who  will  ex- 
amine this  report ;  yet  from  one  point  of  view,  it  is  of 
equal  importance  with  the  economic  report  which  pre- 
cedes it.  Everything  which  throws  light  upon  the  ori- 
gin and  development  of  the  rocky  substratum  of  the 
portion  of  earth  embraced  within  the  limits  of  our  State 
boundaries,  should  bo  eagerly  welcomed  by  us,  for  with 
each  addition  to  our  knowlego  of  the  mode  of  formation 
or  accumulation  of  our  deposits  of  valuable  minerals, 
we  are  placed  in  position  the  better  and  more  certainly 
to  estimate)  in  advance  of  iictual  development,  the  pos- 
sible as  well  as  probable  extent  of  our  resources  in  regard 
to  them. 

In  the  hands  of  competent  students,   thin  sections   of 
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rocks  examined  under  the  microscope,  have  yielded  more 
abundant  and  at  the  same  time  more  certain  and  defin- 
ite information  concerning  the  origin  and  history  of 
these  rocks  together  with  their  miners!  contents,  than 
almost  all  other  methods  of  inveatigatisn  combined.  If 
we  are  to  keep  at  all  in  line  with  the  progress  of  the 
world  in  the  study  and  presentation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, it  will  not  do  to  neglect  any  of  the  sources  of  in- 
formation which  modern  methods  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion place  at  our  disposal. 

We  are  therefore  to  be  accounted  fortunate  in  having 
the  notes  of- Dr.  Clements  and  Mr.  Brooks  upon  some  of 
our  typical  rock  varieties,  and  our  obligations  to  these 
gentlemen,  and  to  the  authorities  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  with  which  Mr.  Brooks  is  connected, 
are  not  lessened  by  the  circumstance  that  these  notes 
have  been  contributed  without  cost  to  our  State  Survey. 
Very  respectfully, 

EUGENE  A.  SMITH, 

University  of  Alabama,  June  15,  1896. 
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PARX  I. 
A  PRELIMINARY  REPORT  ON  THE 

UPPER  GOLD  BELT  OF  ALABAMA. 
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T:  Ih:  En<j..,e  A.  S„i!t!., 

Still--  ^•-Vo^.;fM/.■ 

Dkar  Silt : — W'iih  tlii-*  1  hand  you  my  rejiort  on  the 
}^old  0C(-iiriTiices  of  thu  I'pper  Belt  of  the  Al»b:im;i  Gold 
RL'gioiis. 

The  liokl  work  nhit-h  fin-Eiislics  the  niatorial  for  the 
great-ei"  paM  of  tliestj  notes  was  (lonu  diipin";;  the  amuiiiprt 
of  JSSKt-l,  Sinw  that  tinii.^,  however,  J  have  had  occa- 
sion to  revisit  several  i>arts  of  the;  tiold  where  active 
work  of  priispectiiij;  or  mininfj;  was  being  carried  on,  and 
to  revise  the  notes,  and  bring  thoni  up  to  date.  This 
will  ctxplain  the  hwk  of  compactness  or  unity  in  some  of 
the  descriptions,  esi)ecia]ly  of  the  Pinetiicky,  Tdalio  and 
Arbacoochee  Difltrii'ts. 

Jn  describing  the  gold  deposits,  1  liave  in  this  report, 
commonly  spoken  of  them  as  bedded  veins,  stratiliod  de- 
posits, etc.,  and  have  made  use  of  the  terms  stratifica- 
tion, strata,  and  beds,  in  connection  with  the  rocks  of 
the  country.  Tliese  are  ihe  terms  most  naturally  sug- 
gested by  the  general  appearances,  and  they  will  perhaps 
be  better  understood  by  the  majority  of  those  who  may 
make  use  of  this  report. 

I  am  aware,  however,  of  the  fact  that  the  structure  oJ 
these  crystalline  rocks  may  in  many  cases  have  no  con- 
nection with  stratilication,  since  the  fully  crystalline 
schists  are  now  generally  considered  to  have  been  derived 
by  metainorphism  from  massive  igneous  rocks,  and  even 
in  the  rocks  of  .sedimentary  origin — like  the  Talladega 
slates — the  planes  of  cleavage  may  not  necessarily  he  the 
planes  of  original  stpatifiL'ation. 

With  this  explanation  I  trnst  tl:at  my  u?<-  nf  the  cerme 
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above  indicated  may  not  be  wholly  objectionable,  although 
strict  accuracy  would  perhaps  suggest  that  they  be  dis- 
carded, and  the  terms  " Stringer-leada ,"  "Linked  i-eiri^," 
" SehiatoDity ,"  and  "Schiata,"  etc.,  be  substituted. 

Wm.  M.  Brewer. 
Heflin,  Ala.,  April  10th,  1896. 
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THE  TTFFER  GOLD  BELT. 


Ill  the  report  of  Or.  Win.  U.  I*lullip,s  i  Hulletio  No.  3) 
un  tlic  Lowor  Cold  V>(^h  of  Alabama,  he  refers  to  a  dins- 
ion  of  thri  j^ohl  rtt'ldsof  the  State  into' -rpper''  and  "Low- 
•r"  for  CO  live  111  I- lice  of  rofto'ence. 

Tin;  diviiHiif^  line,  which  is  theboundarv  between  the 
counties  ot'Talladejja,  Clay  and  Itandolph,  on  the  nortli, 
ind  (loosa,  Tiillapoosa,  and  Ohiunhers  on  tlie  south,  I 
ia%'e  respected  in  my  exiiininalions. 

lii'yond  the  eoniu^ctin};;  of  tlm  formation  of  the  di.ftiiict 
.eaii."*  o!' {jiilil  lifarinj^  ore,  and  the  determininy  of  the 
?ontiniiity  alotij;  th^  line  i)f  strike  of  the.ic  leads  which 
have  their  -(juih-\vi-<leni  tiinninatiim.-'  in  the  Lower 
Cluld  IJeU,  no  rcfi-njicii  wilt  be  foinul  in  this  report  to 
occurrt>!ii-f  nf  ;xold  l)earirif;  ore  south  of  this  dividinjj  line, 
except  in  sunic  ca-*c>  nut  n/fcn-ed  to  in  l>r.  I'hillips'  re- 
port, b.-caii-!i:  of  hi-;  l<rin>r  iMlIcl  from  the  lield  by  the 
reason  of  >ickne>s  i;i  !iis  fjimily,  before  ihe  completion 
Jf  his  sni'vey. 

Coiisei|neriily.  while  ihis  report  is  on  llie  I'piM'r  (iold 
•elt  as  jii-it  ih'litir.i,  the  lirst  pages  are  devoted  to  a  fur- 
hor  dcscrijirion  of  tiuu  .^eeiioti  of  the  Lower,  omitted  by 
I>r,  I'liillip.s  ill  his  report  aljove  cited. 
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SILVKlt  HILL  HKLT. 

TOPi)'iHA;»in(AL    AND    « K(jLOi;i('AL    I'KATrRKS. 

The  Uiiino  .-ibovo  <^i\on  was  taken  from  the  iniue  sit- 
•jated  in  the  hill  locallv  known  hv  tluii  name,  in  ^ec!?. 
IG  and  17,  T.  -JO,  II.  22;  and  about  11  miles  south  of 
that  prominent  feature  of  the  landscape,  mentioned  both 
by  Prof.  Tuoniey  in  his  report  dated  1n."iS,  and  Dr. 
Phillips  in  his,  dated  181)2,  and  referred  to  by  thein  as 
**Iie  *M)evirs  liack-bone.*' 

The  fact  that  this  is  the  most  soutii-i'asterlv  of  anv 
Dclt  or  series  of  leads  of  <5old-l)earini;  ore  in  the  State,  is 
t>no  of  my  reasons  for  taking  it  up  lirsi  in  my  report. 

In  botli  th(»  reports  abovi^  ruferrtnl  to,  no  particular 
HitMition  is  made  <»f  the  extent  lon^^itudinallv  of  tliis  bold 
ridue,  or  of  tlie  location  of  its  soutli-wesrern  extreniitv 
•;\'hich  1  found  to  be  in  Sue.  is,  T.  11),  II.  21  in  Klinore 
•jounty,  al)oiu  2  miles  north-(.'a>t  of  McUi-tic  \\  ().  There 
It  is  that  the  'Tallad*  i2:a*  semi-crvstaliim^  >late  is  lirslseen 
as  one  travels  uorih-ea>t  from  Wetumpka  :  and  there  also 
U  the  point  wIhmv  ilie  riili^e,  whicii  rxt^'uds  as  a  bold 
feature  of  tin*  land-^cape  across  this  si.-ction  of  the  State, 
Hud  into  (Ii-orj^ia.  lirst  assumes  definite  outlines. 

The  name  of  "devil's  l»ack-bonf"  docs  not  receive 
lucal  reco<:;niiion  in  r^lmorc  county,  nor  does  the  ridge 
XT^sume  its  full  proportions  so  far  a*^  heii;lu  and  barren- 
loss  are  concernetl  until  it  cro>sesinio  Tallapoosa  county 
xi  th(?  extreme  north-cast  corner  of  FJmore  county. 

The  strata  of  scmi-crystailine  slate  and  ([uartzite  which 
■:iomi)ose  this  ridu^i*  havt*  their  linc>  of  strike  north-east 
:Liid.  south-west  with  a  south-east  dip,  and  consequently 
ihe  ridge  it^s^if  po<>esses  the  same  trend,  nuiintaining  its 
'jijntinuity  per-isienily  in  this  portion  of  I'.lmore  county. 
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except  wluTf  it  is  cut  tlirougli  by  Chaiinahalchee  imd 
Kielijiih  creek'*. 

MIN'IXU  Ol-KRATrON-f. 

( ■hdinx'hnlrhcr  ( -rak  owl  l\.n>  Tlfn'-h  . 

While  j^olil  liiis  biMiii  iliscoverc'il  immediatoly  on  the  crest 
of  ihis  rid*;*,'  m  Talhipousa  county,  yet  so  far  as  at  present 
known,  suoii  is  not  tlie  case  in  Klmore.  Limited  prospect- 
ing work  lias  ix-en  done  in  years  past  on  C'haiinahatcliee 
creek.but  such  was  abaadoned,  almost  beyond  the  recol- 
Icciiun  uf  tin;  oldest  wet  tiers  ;and  despite  recent  excitements 
on  the  nurth-easlern  side  of  the  river  ou  this  belt  of  semi- 
crystalline  slaie,  in  which  several  gold-bearing  ore  bodies 
have  been  discovered,  no  one  has  faith  enough  to  jiros- 
pect  this  ridge  on  the  soutli-westerii  side. 

This  "l>evil's  IJack-bone'"  ridge  cros,scs  the  Tallapoosa 
river  in  Sec.  32,  T.  21 ,  IJ.  22,  and  pi-eserving  its  general 
characteristics  in  a  nonh-easterly  course,  crosses  the  Co- 
lumbus and  Western  Itailroad  at  -lacksou'sfiap Station  ; 
and  again  crosses  the  Tallapoosa  river  near  the  northern 
borders  of  the  Horse  Shoe  IJend  in  which  is  located  the 
old  liattle  groutid  where  lien.  Ja-kson  routed  the  Indians. 

Tho  "New  Voi'ker  Sboals"  also  cross  the  river  in  the 
snme  vicinity  in  Sec.  li,  T.  l-'t,  \i.  'l.\  10.  or  to  locate  the 
ci'o-ssing  exactly,  this  range  line  follows  the  river 
which  at  this  judnt  runs  north  f^r  a  .-.hurt,  distance. 
The  "  Devil's  liack-hone."  while  its  c.nirse  ran  he  readily 
traced  to  the  north-east,  across  the  Tallapoosa  for  tho 
third  time,  near  Di-Tiiiy's  ferry  in  the  norili-we-tern  cor- 
ner of  t'hambers  county,  ihi^nee  across  Waiidolph  county 
and  into  (ieorgia,  does  not  form  as  ))riitninent  a  land 
mark  as  in  the  vicinity  of  the  goUl  mining  district  in 
Tallapoosa  county.  The  seiin-cry>lalline  Tallatlega 
alates  and  rjuart;!ites  form  the  ridge  and  its  Hanks 
throughout  this  entin-  distance,  and  many  of  the  occur- 
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rences  of  gold-bearing  quartz  are  associated  with  these 
rocks. 

Besides  the  old  workings  referred  to  already,  on  Chan- 
nahatchee  Chreek,  I  was  also  informed  of  other  prospect- 
ing which  had  been  done  in  the  past  in  Elmore  county 
in  this  vicinity  on  Peru  Branch.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
get  any  thoroughly  reliable  information  as  to  the  results 
of  this  early  work,  which  was  carried  on  in  the  most 
primitive  methods  of  gold  mining,  and  only  the  ore  near 
the  surface  which  was  thoroughly  oxidised  was  treated, 
together  with  any  placer  gravel  beds  that  occurred  on 
the  creeks  and  branches. 

^^Ilrer  Ilillj  Blue   Ifllly  and  Northeastward, 

One  fact  is  noticeable  throughout  this  Silver  Mill  belt; 
from  beyond  Blue  Hill,  which  is  located  in  8ec.  33,  T, 
21,  I{.  22,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  no  prospecting 
has  been  done  anywhere  on  the  bold  and  prominent 
quartz  outcroppings,  which  rise  above  the  apex  of  the 
ridge  proper,  in  many  places,  to  the  height  of  10  or  12 
feet.  These  outcroppings  are  composed  of  a  sugary 
quartz,  many  samples  from  which,  I  found,  panned 
colors;  as  also  was  ascertained  by  Dr.  Phillips.*  The 
reason  wliv  no  work  has  been  carried  on  is  obvious, 
for  except  where  this  ridge  is  cross  cut  by  the  river  and 
creeks,  to  obtain  the  water  supply  necessary  for  conducting 
mining  and  milling  operations  would  require  the  invest- 
ment of  large  capital  to  render  it  available. 

For  this  reason,  as  well  as  because  the  ore  is  invari- 
ably richer,  all  mining,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Blue  and  Silver  Tlills,  has  been  carried  on  in  the  less 
prominent  ridges  in  the  same  country  rock ,  which  paral- 
lel the  Back-bone   proper. 

In  traveling  to  the  north-east  from  Blue  Hill  I  found 
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that  tlie  gold-bearing  quartz  and  graphitic  slates  were 
not  as  closely  Associated  as  is  the  case  at  Blue  and  Cireg- 
ory  Hills  {both  in  the  same  land  section) ,  where  the  two 
become  a  conglomerated  mass  so  intermixed  and  irregu- 
lar in  structure  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  one 
from  the  other,  niiil  the  entire  hill  sides  are  quarried 
down  and  sent  to  the  mill.  This  producf  from  the  mines 
was  yielding,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  about  12.00  a  ton, 
or  rather  that  amount  was  saved.  1  am  of  opinion 
though,  after  [tanning  several  average  samples,  that  at 
least  double  this  amount  would  he  saved,  were  some 
process  di-viscd  for  oliniinating  the  graphite  before  amal- 
gamation was  attempted.  Apart  from  this  graphite  the 
ore  which  I  saw  mined  at  Blue  Hill  had  no  refractory 
characteristics,  but  in  tlie  other  mines  in  the  vicinity  the 
ore  is  Iieavily  sulphuretted,  even  at  shallow  depth.  A 
sample  of  ore  from  i}ic  Nicliols  ojK'ning,  near  l!lue  Hill, 
gave  on  anahsi-*  ifs.'W  pi'r  ton.  This  ore  has  very  little 
graphite.  The  Hi'viTs  IJarkhunc,  and  indeed  the  entire 
belt  (if  semi-crystal ine  slates  iire  ]>artially  or  entirely 
cross  cut  at  irregular  interyjtls  by  the  waters  of  Big 
Sandy  C're^4-,  at  I'acf's  mill,  St'c.  ir,.T.  21,  R.  •2-:i  E. ; 
by  Manoa  Crotk.  S.-c.  :!1,  T.  2-.>,  II.  22  E. ;  by  Jackson's 
■  Gap  cut  i»n  th«  I'uliimbus  and  WesHjrn  Railroad,  fiec. 
13,  T.  22.  \i.  22  K.  ;  by  the  Tallapoosa  liivcr  at  Horse- 
shoe Bend,  already  referrrd  to;  by  .lav  Bird  ('reek  be- 
tween Jackson's  <lap  and  the  Horseshoe  Bend,  Sec.  3'-\, 
T.  22,  R.  2:!  l\.;  by  dallow.iy  Creet  and  liardneit's  Mill 
Creek,  two  miles  SDUth  of  l>avislon  I*.  O.  near  the  north- 
east corner  of  Tallapoosa  county  ;  by  the  Talhipoosa  Uiver 
at  Denny's  I'erry  in  ('liambt'rs  county,  and  by  some  of 
the  head-waters  of  Uigh  I 'i no  ('reek  in  Kandolph  county  ; 
as  well  as  by  the  h(;adwaters  of  Wehadkee  t'reelc  in  the 
same  county  near  the  State  lino. 

Jttrkmii'x  <liip,  which  I  have  referred  to  ascrof-s  cutting 
the  Backbone,  alFords  a  good  opportunity    for    studying 
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the  fi)riii!iti(iii  !iii(I  slrufliiiv  .if  ilijs  riil^o.  Iii  a  deep  cut 
iniuli'  by  lln-  riiilnmil,  iibotil  -J".  f(M.'t  in  dnpth  an-l  HXl  in 
leiijitli.  I  iiotiiL'il  lliat  the  sir.ua  of  slatt;  iiml  quartz  have 
bt'cri  twisifil  itiid  fulilnJ  iiiin  sn  ikc-liki'i-ontDrtioiirH,  hav- 
iaj,'  111)  if;;uliiriiy  in  ilij.  iir  thickm-ss,  as  (]t'[jtli  is  at- 
taiiicil.  Tin-  striiijiiTSiif  i|iiaptz  av  \mcr\}i)li\Xi.'{]  botwcen 
thf  sl;iii.-s.  wiiiioiu  any  c-onfonirny,  jlii^  havinj;  a  k'litic- 
uiiir  or  kiiliiry-liki'  >inK-liirt'.  A  iliirk  outi-ruii  at  the 
rsui-fri.v  ill  S.-V. Till  iiijuvs  piuclifs  ,.mt  a  fow  fi'Ci  In-low; 
whili-  in  (Hhcr  in-HancOrt  alilmugli  im  uuu'rop  oiii-iirs  at 
tht' surfiin\  y.'l  UUn-  -ill  W-H  l>.-h.\v  kidney.s  of  (]uam 
an*  seen  inilM-dili'd  Ijotw.-fU  tin-  slates  in  masses  aud 
porkois ;  in  oni- case,  allaiiiiri;;  a  tliicknoss  n^  several 
rcct  at  ihi'  liuitdin  or  lloor  of  ilic  cut,  ami  this  body  of 
<|iiart;t  ixIimkIi-cI  l)i'Ii>\v  the  liottoin  nr  llour  of  the  cut. 

I'ldin  iht!  ftirtnatiun  in  this  mit.  alsu  fnnu  tho  fact  that 
the  [iutiniT-Ti'iTi'll  ami  Uunn  i)ni|M-i'tios  located  on  a 
j>Mi-alleI  ri<if;ii  iiiisse--s  ilie  same  structure.  \  am  inclined 
tn  ihi'  opiniiiii  ijial  i^iM  miiiiiij;  in  this  vicinity  would 
prove  ijuite  iinceriain. 

In  width.  I  lind  ihai  tliis  licit  of  smii-cryrrialline  slate 
with  ilieassociaifd  ;f'ild-licarinj;  orr.  i-^  inoi-i'  extensive 
llian  is  ;r,.niTal!y  -u|iposed.  Wliilr  tln'  main  lead  appa- 
rently onterops  aloiijf  ttie  crest  of  i!ie  I  (evil's  Mackhune, 
]  oli-vrvetl  nutcroiis  and  idd  workings,  at  many  points 
alon;.'  ihr  line  uf  strike  of  tlie  bell,  iiion.'  than  a  mile  and 
ahalfl..  ili,.^,.ii(li-.>a-t  ;  l.ui  ihe  h.'virs  ll.ickinmL^  appa- 
nniiy  marks  tin-  line  of  the  non!nv.-irrn  l.^irder  ;  lieyoiid 
which  voii  iin"  ai  mi.'.- into  ■'iiei.—  and  mic.i-sciiist. 


/;-.'..., ■■'!'■  •■,■■!!  M'':'-  <■,:!  ['-v;„,7v.— In  ihe  vicinitv  of 
•lacki-on's  (lap  ihere  are  only  two  known  eviilenees  of 
j^uhl  bcarin;!  or-.  Tli-'.se  are  the  l!onni-i--Terrell  and 
I'reiielier  (iiinii  pr-jierlies.  Tlie  lirst  naiiiud  is  located 
on  S.c.  in,  T.  \1.  II.  '!'■'<.  Ii  was  worked  to  some  extent, 
as  tlicojd  openiii;cs  denion-iirai-'.  ^-orne  years  sineo.  andl 
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8taniii  iiiill  wiis  run  i>n  tlit;  ore;  but  for  soiuf  reasons  the 
old  oiK-niiij^s  woro  abanrlimod  and  allowed  to  cavo  in, 
the  mill  was  torn  down  and  moved  away,  and  to-day  It  is 
impossible  lu  form  any  idea  from  an  examination  as  to 
the  extent  .u-  value  of  the  ore. 

The  last  n;iin^'d  is  locaioil  on  t>oc.3il.  T.  -^2,  C.  23. 
ilen'  only  j-h allow  prospecting  hus  hcen  attempted. 
Some  sanipie--  from  a  narrow  seam  of  i(u;tri;^  hedded  coii- 
furnialjly  wiiii  the  country  roclc  panned  quite  richly,  but 
the  forinauou  i?  apparently  siinihir  to  that  at  Jauk^^on's 
(Jap  with  rf;;aiil  lo  struciure,  and  the  work  is  entirely 
iiisullicient  lo  warrant  any  opinion  nsgardinjj  tlio 
prospi^'ei  ;  hiyond  [he  statement  that  some  of  the  ipiartz 
earries  gold.  At  anotlKT  point  on  this  same  i)roperty  a 
«lialIow  oil  e.\:jnjsc.-,  a  seam  of  ore  ab'iut  IS  in.  or  2  foot 
in  tliiekne.ss.  TJiis  li'iwevor  does  not  pan  as  richly  as 
the  thin  sti-.'ak,  wbile  llie  sam-   facts  e.'sist  as    to    work, 


/;.'...'.  < 


•I'l  Ml„i-i  His 


This  is  the  in-al  iia:ne  given  lu  tliat  porilnn  of  the  Sil- 
ver Hill  hell  whiciiiies  ailjaieni  10  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
ihi.t  IKirsesho.-  li.-ndol'  the  Tailajum^a  III ver,  and  the  Xew 
Yorker  Shi-aU.  Tin-  nanm  i.-  lakeii  fri>ni  thai  of  a  creek 
which  enipiit-s  intn  ib.- Tallapmisa  Iliver  on  the  s'uuh- 
east  side  iitai'theXew   Y"]'ker  Shoais. 

This  distriei  .III  b..!li  sides  of  tb.'  rivi.T  was  (pilte  ex- 
tensivtdy  wm-ked  sevi^ai  yy^w-i  ag'i,  and  a  si.inip  mill,  or 
as  it  was  then  callrd,  a  ■■pounding  mill,"  was  opi^rated 
on  ore  mined  fnMn  near  ilie  surfai-  ;  but  work  was  ai)an- 
doned  when  sulplnirels  wi-i'e  eiic-iiuiiercd.  Sin'.-e  then 
the  old  openitigs  liave  been  alh.Weii  In  eave  in  and  iill 
up  witli  debris,  '-n  iliat  it  was  wiih  ditli-'uhy  1  cnld  en- 
ter the  same,  and  e,\aniiiie  Uie  ore  liodics. 

The.se oecuinvnces  were  not  on  ih,.  l»,-\irs  [Sackb-me 
ridg«  proper.  ..r  N/,../.  Ifi'-',  a-^  ihi>  |..h-ijiiii  ...f    iln."    ridge 
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is  locally  called,  but  on  ridges  having  their  trend  nearly 
parallel  with  the  main  ridge,  and  located  about  one  mile 
to  the  southward  of  it. 

Jenmnys,  S,  W.  See.  JH,  T. .?.;,  R.  ?J  i^:.— This  property 
is  the  southwestern-most  in  this  district  on  which 
a  body  of  gold-bearing  ore  has  been  discovered  and  pros- 
pected to  some  extent.  There  appears  a  slight  change 
in  the  character  of  tlie  country  rock  ;  which  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  hydro-mica  schist  rather  tlian  the  semi- 
crystalline  ** Talladega''  slate.  The  ore  is  a  somewhat 
sugary  decom[)Osed  (|uartz,aud  the  body  I  examined  was 
a  seam  some  G  to  S  inches  in  thickness  in  apparent  con- 
formity with  the  country  rock.  The  openings  in  this 
property  were  all  shallow  prospect  pits,  and  beyond  the 
fact  that  it  panned  at  about  the  rate  of  .$3.00  or  $4.00  a 
ton,  but  little  could  be  determined  as  to  structure  or  per- 
manency. 

Taphj/,  S.  K,    Sec,  ja,  T.  JJ,  R.  ,'.;,  /•;.— This  property 
adjoins  the  Jennings,  and  is  apparently  an    extension    of 
that  ore  body.     The  openings  were  more  numerous  and 
extensive.     In  fact  in  one  place   ore  had  been  mined  a 
depth  of  50  feet,  but  so  long  ago  that  the  timbering  had 
rotted  and  the  openings  were  inaccessible.     Some  of  the 
ore  remained  on  the   old  dumps.     This   was  a   whitish 
flinty  quartz,  highly  sulphuretted,  and  quite  undesirable 
for    treatment     bv  amali^amation.      Several      tons     of 
ore  from  this  property  had  been  treated  in   the    mill  al- 
ready referred  to,  but  no  reliable   information  could  be 
obtained  as  to  the  results. 

AVherc  I  was  al^le   to   see    this  ore    body    I    found  i^ 
showed  about  the   same  thickness  as  on    the  Jennings 
property,  with   its  line  of  strike   N.    E.    and  S.  W.  au^ 
dipping  at  an  angle  of   about   45  deg.  slightly    E.  of  ^* 

There  are  also  several  thin  stringers  of  a  bluish  colored » 

f 

hard   sulphuretted   quartz  on   these   properties ;  all    O'^ 
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which  show  gold  by  panniDg,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  test 
them. 

Ilammnck,  S.  \V.  ,SVr.  .'|,  T.  ..'.?,  R.  2J,  &'.— This  prop- 
erty was  mined  on  about  12  years  since,  and  the  mill 
above  referred  to  was  then  in  operation  on  a  branch 
which  ilows  through  the  property.  Nothing  now  re- 
mains to  mark  the  spot  where  the  mill  stood  except  some 
rotten  timbers,  and  an' old  ore  dump.  It  is  claimed  that 
some  of  the  ore  from  this  property  milled  430.00  a  ton 
in  free  gold ,  but  a  sample  I  took  from  the  dump,  assayed 
only  *5.7ii  a  ton  in  gold.  The  ore  resembles  theTapley  ; 
being  a  highly  sulphuretted  hard  quartz.  The  sample  I 
took  was,  as  near  as  I  could  judge,  without  systematic 
sampling,  a  fair  average  of  a  few  tons  which  still  re- 
mained CD  the  dump.  Milling  and  mining  were  sus- 
pended, it  is  claimed,  because  tlie  ore  was  too  highly 
sulphuretted  to  work  profitably  by  ordinary  amalgama- 
tion. No  information  whatever  could  be  gathered  from 
the  old  openings. 

Greer,  S.  E.  He.e.  -'^,  T.  ..'.!,  U.  J-l  £.— From  the  Ham- 
njook  property  1  traced  the  same  lead  of  quartz  by  the 
outcrop,  to  the  Cireor,  which  e.Ktends  to  the  Mule-shoe 
Bend  of  the  Tallapoosa  River,  situated  partially  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  this  same  section.  The  ore  here  has  the 
same  general  characteristics  as  in  all  the  openings,  as  well 
as  in  the  outcroppings,  through  this  district,  and  appa- 
rently is  of  about  the  same  relative  value.  From  the  best 
information  [  could  obtain,  ore  frotn  all  these  properties 
in  this  district  on  thi^  side  of  tlie  river  was  milled  in  the 
Ifamiiiock  mill  some  I'J  years  since;  tint  no  work  hai^ 
been  done  recently,  except  that  some  of  the  shallow  pits 
were  partiiilly  cleaned  out  to  enable  ine  to  see  the  ore 
body,  which  has  tJie  structure  of  a  bedded  vein,  in  the 
liydro-niica  .schist  country  rock,  coiiforniahly  with  the 
I     general  forinatiou  and  having  its  line  uf  strike  X.  K.  and 
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S .  W. ,  and  dipping  at  an  angle  of  about  4o  deg.  towards 
S.  E. 

Crossing  the  river  at  the  (4riffln  ferry  in  Sec.  24, T.  23, 
R.  23  E.,  I  continued  my  work  of  tracing  this  gold  leacl 
or  belt  by  iictnally  following  along  the  line  of  strike  of 
the  formation  towards  the  Georgia- Alabama  State  line. 

In  this  1  found  some  difficulty,  because  except  iii  the 
vicinity  of  the  river,  the  outcrop  had  lost  some  of  the 
bold  and  prominent  features  it  possessed  towards  the  S. 
W.  As  nearly  as  I  could  trace  it  by  the  country  rock, 
which  along  tho  south-eastern  border  of  the  belt  stiU 
maintained  those  characteristics  which  led  nie  to  classify 
it  as  a  hydro-mica  suhist,  but  towards  the  nonh-westero 
border  preserved  the  ttp|)earance  typical  of  the  ''Talla- 
dega" semi-crystalliiie  slate,  I  found  that  the  belt  con- 
tinued along  the  summit  and  sides  of  a  well  detioed 
ridge.  Though  not  as  prominent  a  land-mark  as  the 
Devil's  Back-bone  to  tiie  south-weat,  yot  it  was  suffi- 
ciently persistent  to  be  considered  an  extension  of  that 
ridge . 

.Joiu,M„.  ir.  huu  of  s.  ir.  s,c.  i;,  r.  .y,  n.  j^. 

There  are  several  old  workings  in  this  vicinity,  cousist- 
iog  of  tunnels  and  shallow  incline  shafts  which  were 
made  in  IS40  to  IM't;  when,  judging  from  the  old  dumps 
and  the  extent  of  the  workings,  quite  extensive  mining 
operations  were  carried  on. 

This  .Johnson  property  is  located  in  the  forks  of  the 
river  and  Sweet  Water  creek  on  the  north ,  or  ratlier 
north-west,  side  of  the  river.  The  outcrop  of  quartz, 
much  of  which  prospects,  is  quite  bold  and  prominent, 
continuing  along  the  line  of  strike  N.  E,  and  f^.  W,  with 
hardly  a  break,  to  the  river,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile 
and  a  half. 

The  character  of  this  quartz  is  sandy,  sugary,  very 
much  stained  with  iron  oxide,  partially  decomposed  and 
porous. 
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A  sample  selected  at  hnphn:card,  analyzed  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Pratt  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  yielded  $3.43  a  ton  in  gold. 
Tn  panning  several  samples  I  noticed  that  the  resnlts 
averaged  very  evenly,  more  so  than  almost  any  other 
quartz  outcrop  I  have  tested  in  this  State.  These  were 
all  taken  at  haphazard  from  the  outcrop,  and  were  not 
sampled  avHtematically  by  quartering  as  should  be  done  ; 
but  I  lacked  both  time  and  facilities  for  doing  such 
work. 

As  is  the  case  on  the  opijosite  side  of  the  river,  some 
work  was  done  here  ten  or  twelve  years  since,  and  ore 
milled.  At  the  present  time,  though  the  openings  are  in 
such  a  condition  that  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
character  or  extent  of  the  ore  body,  except  from  the  out- 
crop, which ,  while  it  has  a  general  line  of  strike  and  dip, 
has  but  Utile  regularity  in  structure. 

The  gold  contained  in  this  ore  is  very  fine,  but  appears 
to  be  free-milling  at  and  near  the  surface,  though  un- 
doubtedly sulphurets  will  l)e  present  at  depth.  To  the 
south-west  on  the 

GrlfiiH  jii-fijiprli/.  Sit.  J!f,  T.  .'■!,  IJ.  ..'.J  ^.,  the  same  lead 
of  quartz,  apparently,  can  be  traced  across  that  tract 
from  which  it  enters  the  river.  No  work  of  any  descrip- 
tion had  been  performed  here  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
nor  indeed  could  I  learn  of  any  other  mining  work, hav- 
ing been  carried  on  along  the  line  of  strike  of  this  Silver 
Hill  belt  to  the  north-east  in  this  State. 

My  attention  was  attracted  to  the  different  appearance 
and  nature  of  the  quarts,  occurring  in  the  several  leads 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  river,  in  the  Devil's  Back-bone 
proper,  as  well  as  in  the  parallel  ridges,  a  'mile  or  more 
to  the  south-east,  where  mo.>4t  of  the  mining  has  haen 
done.  While  the  gold-bearing  ore  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Tallapoosa,  so  far  as  J  Jobserved  (and  T  saw,  and 
tested  samples  by  panning,  from  all  the  known  bodie.s 
which  outcrop,  or  have    been  mined),  is  of  a   sugary, 
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sandy  character,  somewhat  decomposed  and  porous,  and 
plentifully  stained  with  iron  oxide  ;  that  on  the  southern 
side,  esi)ecially  in  the  southeastern-most  bodies,  is  of  a 
hard,  glossy  and  flinty  nature,  carrying  a  large  per  cent- 
age  of  sulphurets,  and  some  magnetic  iron. 

Xorth'East  of  Eagle  Creek  District. 

To  the  north-east  along  the  line  of  strike  of  the 
country  rock,  I  traced  this  belt  across  Galloway 
creek  about  2  miles  south  of  Daviston,  where  I 
found  apparently  the  same  ledge  of  slate  as  at 
the  New  Yorker  Shoals  with  quartz  interpolated 
between  the  strata.  Thence  to  Hardnett's  Mill  creek, 
two  and  a  half  miles  further  to  the  north-east,  where  the 
same  ledge  crosses  the  creek  a  short  distance  north  of 
the  mill.  Thence  to  the  Mountain  Spring  church  on  the 
Chambers  county  line,  Sec.  19,  T.  24  N.,  R.  25  E. 

A  short  distance  from  this  church,  to  the  north-east, 
in  the  same  section,  and  along  the  crest  of  a  high  ridge, 
from  which  the  church  derives  its  name,  the  outcrop  of 
quartz  again  assumes  the  bold  outlines  it  possessed 
along  the  Devil's  Backbone  in  the  vicinity  of  Blue  Hill, 
and  rises  several  feet  above  the  surface  in  immense  slabs 
and  boulders.  Some  of  this  quartz  is  in  place,  but  no 
enclosing  walls  of  country  rock  are  exposed,  except  in 
such  a  rotten  state  as  to  render  its  classification  quite 
difficult.  Near  by,  though  where  less  decomposition  and 
erosion  have  taken  place,  the  country  rock,  are  the  same 
semi-crystalline  slate  and  hydro-mica  schist,  which  char- 
acterize the  entire  belt.  The  dip  of  this  quartz  in  places 
is  almost  vertical,  and  the  strike  conforms  with  the  gen- 
eral line  N.  40"  K.  This  quartz  is  of  the  same 
sandy,  friable  character  as  in  the  outcrop  along  the 
Devil's  Back-bone  proper,  but  samples  I  took  failed  to 
show  any  colors  of  gold  in  the  pan,  although  the  pres- 
ence of  black  sand  with  some  sulphurets  indicated  that 
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there  might  be  gold  bearing  chutes  or  chiinae3's  in  the 
body.  I  followed  this  outcrop  along  the  ridge  and  to- 
wards the  Tallapoosa  river,  which  it  crosses  at  the  Biouth 
of  Lanev  creek,  about  one  mile  below  Dennv's  Forrv, 
and  five  miles  dur^  ea^t  from  Daviston.  I  could  find  no 
openings  on  this  outcrop  along  the  ridge,  or  in  thissemi- 
crvstalline  formation  in  tliis  vicinitv,  to  indicate  thatanv 
prospecting  had  been  done,  nor  could  I  learn  of  any  work 
which  r(^«uItod  profitably  having  been  performed  on  this 
Silver  Hill  belt  nortli-east  of  the  river  at  any  point  be- 
tween it  and  the  Alabama-Georgia  Line. 

The  belt  of  semi-crvstalline  slate  and  hvdro-mica  schist 
maintains  its  cnntinuity.  with  many  seams  of  quartz  in- 
terstratified,  as  1  demonstrated  bv  crossing  the  formation 
at  various  points  along  its  line  of  strike.  The  course  is 
north-easterlv  from  Djnnv's  Ferry  across  the  north- 
western  corner  of  (.'haml)j.irs  countv  :  thence  into  Ran- 
dolph  south-east  of  Louina,  crossing  the  county,  passing 
near  Handlev  P.  ().,  thence  to  the  State  line. 

Xear  IlocI:  Mills,  Ixamhtlitli  To///////,  about  five  miles  in 
a  direction  slightly  north  of  east  from  Roanoke,  and  in 
Sec.  27,  T.  21,  R.  Ri  K.,  it  is  reported  that  while  the  In- 
dians reside<l  in  that;  vicinitv,  as  well  as  more  recentlv, 
j)lacer  gold  has  been  Ibund  in  the  l)ed  of  Wehadkee 
creek,  bur  no  sii'ns  of  anv  extensive  work  can  be  found. 

So  far  as  I  could  ascertain  the  occurrence  of  gold  in 
this  section  is  based  entirely  on  legend  and  tradition; 
many  stories  of  the  Indians  bringing  gold  dust  to  the 
traders  in  small  (luantities  are  related  bv  earlv  settlers, 

X  ft-  •  ' 

but  no  one  appears  to  place  sullicient  faith  in  such  ac- 
counts to  feel  warranted  in  expending  money  for  pros- 
pecting during  recent  yeai's. 

So  far  as  I  could  discover  from  my  own  tests,  as  well 
as  tlie  best  information  1  could  obtain  on  the  subject.,  I 
feel  warranted  in  stating  that  no  gold  in  paying  quant- 
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itie8  occurs  in  Alabama  south-east  of  the  Silver  Hill  belt ; 
although  the  crystalline  schists,  hornblende  and  gueisa 
formations  continue  in  a  south-easterly  direction  some 
■10  miles,  or  to  the  latitude  of  Columbus,  da. 

OCCl.HKKSCES    OV    MICA,     COIHSIH.M,      SOAPBTOSB    AND 
ASBBSTOS. 

Immediately  south-east  of  the  Silver  Hill  belt,  and 
paralleling  the  same,  we  find  first  strata  of  gra^iliitic 
slate,  which  I  noticed  at  one  point  on  the  Germany 
Ferry  road  between  Daviston  and  l>adeville  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  Tallapoosa  river,  to  be  at  least  40  feet  in 
width  where  the  public  road  cross  cuts  the  slat«s.  Nest 
in  the  series  of  mineral  belts  paralleling  the  Silver  Hill, 
are  veins  of  coarse  grained  granite,  from  which  mica  ia 
crystals  suUiciently  large  to  possess  a  commercial  value, 
has  been  mined .  I  found  the  best  points  to  study  these 
parallel  belts  was  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Dadeville  and  Butt- 
aton,  also  near  Kaston  P.  O.  about  7  miles  northerly  from 
Dadeville. 

From  my  observations  in  this  neighborhood,  I  found 
that  the  mica  belt  just  referred  to,  was  followed  by  a 
belt  of  soapstonc.*  Associated  with  which  wore  corun- 
dum and  asbestos.  In  its  turn  the  soapstonc  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  beltor  scries  of  veins  of  coarse  grained 
gneiss,  and  mica  schist  which  indicated  the  occurrence 
of  mica  of  commercial  value. 

Thi.-)  last  occurrence  of  mica  together  with  the  soap- 
stone  and  other  minerals  are  what  is  locally 
known  as  ihe  mica,  corundum  and  asl>L'stos  belts  ;  which 
parallel  the  srrata  of  graphitic  slate,  in  their  turn  paral- 
leling the  Silver  Hill  gold  belt  on  the  south-oast  border, 

I  have  observed  in  Carroll  county,  (Sa.,  apparently  the 
same  series  of  mineral  bearing  formations  ;  which  cross 

'"'Tilt!  suupslimt',  and  iitlii'r  iiuiii'riiU  heru  nit'iitiutu^l,  ni'c  iihsiKrintMl 
vvilJi  iHiiBrt--  of  biisic  j({[imiis  roi'ks  (|iynitieiii>  iiiid  flir.vs.ilitc)  and 
s.>niu  of  tlifiii — ^<i;i|i>ioiir'  cliloritr'  iitid  iire  ihe  ll^^HUu■l^  ol  tlie  alitra- 

ii..iM.rili,-^  I.J  «i'!iiluTiiiK.    E.A.3. 
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that  county  in  a  north-easterly  course.  Although  the 
outcrops  are  not  continuous  above  the  surface,  yet 
I  am  of  opinion  from  the  general  character  of  the 
formations  that  tlieso  belts  are  south-western  exten- 
sions of  those  in  Georgia.  Kspecially ,  as  I  am  reliably 
informed  since  the  same  occur  in  Heard  county,  Ga. 

So  far  Its  I  could  ascertain  the  only  work  of  any  extent 
that  had  been  performed  in  search  for 

Mirfi  in  this  neighborhood,  or  indeed  anywhere  on  this 
belt,  wii-s  on  the  Holly  plantation  about  2  miles  east  of 
Ka.ston  P.  0.  Here  a  pit  some  15  feet  deep  had  been  re- 
cently sunk  and  merchantable  mica  mined  and  shipped 
to  St.  Louis.  Itut  at  tlie  time  of  my  visit  (Nov.,  1893,) 
the  work  was  suspended,  and  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  had  been  done,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  form  any 
idea  of  the  permanency  of  the  deposit. 

Immediately  north  of  this  belt  bearing  mica,  extends 
what  is  locally  known  as  the 

Voi-iiiiduvi  If  ad  Sotipulone  belts  where  about  12  years 
since  Dr.  Lucas,  a  resident  of  North  Carolina,  who  had 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Tallapoosa  river,  ia- 
cluding  a  portion  of  the  New  Yorker  shoals,  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  utilizing  the  water  power  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  gavB  the  industry  of  corundum  rain- 
ing quite  an  impotus  by  purchasing  the  product  oT  this 
belt.  He  paid  from  *50.00  to  i^eO-On  a  ton,  but  was 
driven  from  the  market  by  another  dealer,  who  for  a  time 
paid  a  higher  price,  l)ut  ultimately  failed.  Since  then 
the  industry  has  been  entirely  abandoned  in  this  section 
of  theSlate.  I  visited  some  old  openings  that  were  raado 
at  that  time  on  the  Hanby  plantation,  adjoining  the 
property,  on  which  is  located  lOivston  I',  i).  on  the  east : 
also  at  the  Bartlett  i>]nntntion  2  miles  north  of  Dudley- 
ville,  and  the  Holly  plantation  2  miles  nortli  of  Hanby 's. 

At  the  last  named,  si>aj)stonoonly  had  been  found,  and 
mined  to  a  limited  extent ;  some  of  the  blocks  which  ha^ 
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been  sawed  out  at  the  time  active  mining  operations 
were  being  carried  on,  still  rem.ain  on  the  ground. 

Whether  sufficient  corundum  can  be  found  in  the  beds 
on  this  belt,  to  bo  of  commercial  imiiortanco  in  the  future, 
is  impossible  to  estimate.  The  old  openings  are  partiaUy 
fillwl  up  with  debris,  and  apparentlr  were  sunk  until  a 
hard  variety  of  soapstone  was  encountorod  and  then 
abandoned. 

I  find  this  corundum  and  soapstone  belt  extends  as 
far  to  the  south-west  as  the  vicinity  of  Dadeville,  and  to 
the  north-east  ill  the  neigtiborhood  of  Milltown,  but  &s 
to  the  exact  extent  longitudinally,  I  have  not  determined.* 
lu  width  it  is  of  inconsiderable  extent  so  far  as  at  pres- 
ent known  ;  not  exceeding  2  miles,  so  far  as  1  can  learn, 
at  any  point. 

There  ajiparently  occur  two  series  of  beds  with  parallel 
lines  of  strike  ;  both  of  which  cross  the  ilanby  planta- 
tion, before  referred  to  ;  but  I  can  find  no  trace  of  the 
occurrence  of  any  corundum  or  soapstone  north  of  the 
Bartlett  plantation  and  south  of  the  Silver  Hill  gold  belt. 
This  last  named  property  is  in  a  line  north-east  from  th« 
Hanby,  and  distant  about  5  miles. 

On  the  Germany  Ferry  road  to  Dadeville  the  most 
northern  indications  of  corundum  and  soapstone  occur  at 
the  crossing  of  Hoapstone  Creek  "2  miles  south  of  the 
ferry.  At  this  point  immense  outcroppinys  and  a  ledgtt 
of  chrysolite  rock  show  in  the  wagon  road,  which  appa- 
rently  has  close  connection  with  the  soapstone  corundum 
beds;  for  the  same  rock  is  again  found  on  the  Griffin 
Ferry  and  Dadeville  road  near  an  old  church,  in  th« 
northern  portion  of  T.  22,  R,  24  T..,  as  wellasat  other 
places  along  the  line  of  strike. 

•Aniither  soiiieuliiit  siiiiiliir  licit  is  on  flic  S.  W.  aide  of  th*-  UfviTIi 
BnclclHinp  ridge,  Hliuwin);  iii^ar  FoMliep's  Mill  (FoBliei'ton)  and  far  to 
tl)«  RoiitJm'estu'ni'd  tit  Ituberl  (toodinan'^.  sonili  uf  Alexander  CIt;. 
At  GoiidmuiiV  ii  ciiiisidvniblo  iiiinntily  of  coriiiKliim  Ims  boon  o1)- 
8GrvF(l.    E.  A.  &. 
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I  also  found  some  samples  of 

A)ilirxfi»i  closely  associated  with  the  corundum  and 
soapstone,  at  the  Bartlett  plantation,  hut  of  a  very  poor 
quality;  as  good,  however,  as  that  found  in  C'arroll 
county,  Ua.,  which  at  a  depth  of  12  feet  was  not  of  Butfi- 
ciently  good  grada   to  command  luiy  commercial  value. 

Wheilier  the  yrade  will  improve  as  depth  is  Hltiiiued 
in  the  working:i  I  nm  unahle  to  state ;  hut  so  far  as  I 
could  learn  from  personal  ohi^ervation  or  information,  no 
work  has  been  done  on  the  .Vlahama  side  to  determine 
this. 

One  ami  a  liulf  miles  north  of  the  Bartlutc  plantation 
the  Tallapoosa  Uivor  Hows,  and  between  these  points 
some  mica  lias  hoen  found,  along  that  northerly  belt  I 
have  referred  to  ah-eady,  as  paralleling  the  graphitic 
slate,  but  ul  inconsiderable  cjuantity,  so  far  as  at  present 
developed. 

The  country  rock  associated  with  the  corundum  and 
asbestos  is  a  talcoid-sdiist ;  with  boulders  of  soapstone, 
and  a  greon  colored  rock  probably  clirysolile,  there  are 
also  specimens  of  actinolite  and  tourmaline  plentifully 
found  withilie  float  and  surface  rocks.  A  ledge  of  dark 
green  hornbh'ndic  rock  is  also  a  noliceable  feature  in  the 
geological  formui ion,  which  I  have  failed  to  lind  elsewhere 
in  this  crystalline  region,  except  along  the  line  of  strike 
of  these  particular  belts.  The  largest  outcrop  of  this  is 
Qear  Oudloyville,  where  tlie  wagon  road  cross  cuts  it 
angling.  •  This  is  on  the  road  between  Hudleyville  and 
Buttston. 

The  mica-schist  and  gneiss  formations  are  continuous 
paralleling  the  Silver  Hill  belt  ou  the  S.  K.  to  the  Ala- 
bama-Oeorgia  boundary  line,  crossing  Kandolph  county 
through  Roanoke,  thence  by  lEock  Mills  to  the  line,  into 
Heard  County,  l!a. 

•  See  foot  note-  U>  I'liyi;  I^.    K.  A.  S, 
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In  my  report  I  liave  retained  tlie  same  name  for  the 
upper  portion  of  this  belt,  which  occurs  to  the  north- 
west of  and  paralleling  the  Silver  Hill,  as  that  used  bj 
Dr.  Phillips  in  his  report  on  the  Lower  Gold  Belt.  My 
examination  of  this  began  in  Clay  county;  because  ia 
the  report  of  Dr.  Phillips  above  mentioned,  the  south- 
western portion  of  this  belt  has  been  fully,  and  very  ably 
described. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  AND  GEOLOGICAL  FKATIRES. 

Before  taking  up  the  description  of  the  gold  loads  on 
this  belt,  I  will  occupy  a  little  space  in  briefly  describing 
the  geological  formation  of  the  fully  crystaliine  region 
which  intervenes  between  the  Silver  Hill  belt  of  semi- 
crvstalline  slate  and  hvdro-mica  schist,  and  this  Gold- 
villobelt,  which  is  formed  by  the  Talladega  and  other 
semi-crystallino  slates ;  witli  boundaries  of  gniess  and 
flat  rocks,  usually  called  granite,  both  along  the  south- 
east and  north-west  borders. 

The  averaf]je  distance  intervening  between  these  belts 
is  about  0  miles,  which  can  be  definitelv  traced  on  the 
map,  by  drawing  a  line  with  a  N.  K.  S.  W  coui-se 
intersecting;  Daviston  on  the  north-western  boundarv  of 
the  Silver  Hill  belt  and  New  Site  on  the  south-eastern 
boundary  of  the  (ioldville  belt.  In  Randolph  county 
the  semi-crystalline  slates  are  greater  in  width  than  in 
Clay  or  Tallapoosa  counties,  and  haA'e  intruded  on  the 
fullv  crystalline,  or  vice-versa ;  for  it  is  not  vet  decided 
which    formation   is  the     older.     This     intrusion*       is 

**Seo  Part  11  of  iliis  lleport,  wlioro  n.'.nsoiis  are  K'von  for  tliinking 
that  the  stnicturo  «^f  these  i'ryst«llino  rocks  is  imt  i*t  rat  in  rut  lor.,  but  a 
secondary  <'haractor  {srhiHtoitity)  priwliu'ed  by  dynamic  melamorphism 
of  originally  massive  igneous  rocks.     K,  A.  S. 
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really  interstratification  ;  because  tbe  aeries  of  the  for- 
mation follow  each  other  conformably.  But  alteration 
appears  to  have  taken  place  along  the  line  of  the  strike  ; 
so  that  in  traveling  across  the  formation  fi-om  Louina  to 
Almond  P.O.  a  scries  of  strata  of  semi-crystalline  slate 
occur,  which  arc  not  i5oen  south  of  the  Clay  county 
line.  Wliilc  in  traveling  from  Roanoko  to  Wedowee 
the.se  fully  crystalline  schists  and  gneiss  appear  to  bo 
narrowinj^down,  and  about  1  mile  east  of  Wedowoe  dis- 
iippear  entirely,  with  tlio  exception  of  abaiit  100  acres 
of  tiiieis.s  and  H:it  rock  occurring  abour  2  niilos  north. east 
of  Wedowu'e.  portions  of  Sec.  2A  and  24,  T.  19,  R.  11  E. 
Immediately  paralleling  the  Silver  Hill  belt  on  tho  north- 
west in  tho  vicinity  of  the  Kagle  Creek  Mining  Diiitrict 
I  found  missive  boulders  and  beds  of  gneiss,  which 
maintain  their  continuity  longitudinally  to  the  Ala- 
bam  a-Oi'iirgi  a  State  lin".  On  the  lino  of  strike  towards 
the  north-cait  this  Ij^xlded  gneiss  assumes  the  struct- 
ure of 

/'/■//  /'oc/k  ill  mriuv  jihiccs  on  both  borders,  and  is  usu- 
ally dosignatpd  as  granite,  and  often  as  dikes.  Rut  al- 
though t'lcse  'lat  ri)tk-!  in  some  places  coverseveral  acres, 
■  as  at  Alniijnrl  I'.  O.,  lut  that  i)iace  the  Hat  rocks  cover 
nearly  <ir  iiuite  ■JIK)  ncrcs.  iK-ing  2  miles  in  length  N.  E. 
and  S.  W.  and  ,  niii.'  wide,)  I  find  th-  lirves  of  strati- 
graphy* utiit*!  \v\\  clflined.  showing  conformity  in  the 
beddinir  with  the  si/ini-i/rystiiJline  slates  on  both  S.  K, 
and  N.  \V.  The  saini' stiite  of  facts  I  (ind  on  elosn  ob- 
servation prevails  wherever  these  Hat  rocks  occur,  con- 
sequently instead  of  treiiting  thoni,  and  writing  of  ihem 
as  granites,  I  shaH  refer  tn  them  always  as  gneiss.  As 
these  occurretices  are  possessed  of  a  eommereial  value, 
I  have  taken  pains  to  loeate  the  most  prominent  in  this' 
portipn  of  the  Stat^  as  follows  : 

Almond.  S.  E.  of  Sec. -Ji),  S.  W.  Sec.2S.T.21,  RIO  E. 
•Se..>  iireeprtiiiH  r<,ol-i)oie.     K.  .\.  ;^. 
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Almond,  Sec.  .",  T.  22  S,  U.  10  E. 

Motley  Mill.  Sec.  4,  T.  24  N.  R.  21  K. 

Handiey,  Sec.  22,  T.  20  S.,  R.  12  E. 

Forester's  Chiiiiol,  Sec.  2V!,  T.  21,  U.  11  E. 

Portions  of  Sl'cs.  28  and  27,  T.  21,  li.  in  E. 

Rock  Mills,  Sec.  27,  T.  21,  R.  K!  E. 

The  foregoing  all  ucciir  on  the  north-western  border  of 
tlie  Silver  Flill  belt,  except  the  exposures  at  I'ock  Mills, 
which  is  in  the  crvHtallino  region  south-east  of  this 
belt. 

The  exposures  along  the  line  of  .strike  of  the  gneiss 
forming  the  north- weutern  buundary  of  llu^  Gold ville  belt, 
are  as  follows : 

Knight's  Mill,  Sec.  Hr,,  T.  20,  U.  9  E. 

Carwile,  S.  E   }.  Sec.  ■.'A,  T.  20,  R.  0  K. 

Wm.  Orr,  \.  \V   I  Sec.  n.-.,T.  20,  U.  0  E. 

Dawkins.  Sec.  S.  T.  21,  li.  9  E. 

th-ix/Ae,  N.  W  I.  Sec.  24,  T.  20,  II.  ii  E. 

Klakc,  N  -i  S.  !■:  i.  Sec.  18,  T.  20,  U.  10  E. 

Blake,  S],  X.  E  i.  Sec.  IS,  T.  20,  K.  10  E. 

Devon,  S.^\'   J.  Sec.  IS,  T.  20,  R.  10  E. 

Moore  and  Duke,  portions  of  Sec.  2;'>  and  24,  T.  19, 
K.  11. 

The  only  place  where  any  (piarrying  is  at  present  be- 
ing carried  on  is  on  the  last  named  exposure,  which  is 
two  and  three-fourths  miles  north  of  Wedowee.  Korea 
firm  (if  bridge  builders,  the  Alabama  IJridge  t.'ompany, 
are  (|uarrying  the  rock  for  piers  and  abutments  for  a  new 
bridge  across  the  Lilllc  Tallajioosa  river  on  the  wagon 
road  to  Hcllin.  About  500  tons  will  be  i|uarriedfor  this 
purpiji-e,  and  the  rock  is  pronounced  as  of  a  very  superior 
quality.  An  ample  supply,  I  was  informed  by  the  con- 
tractors, M'ill  be  obtained  without  the  necessity  of 
quarrying  to  any  considerable  depth  ;  in  fact,  at  pre'eeot, 
only  the  rocks  which  have  become  split  by  weathering 
have  been  used. 
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I  can  not  learn  of  this  rock  having  been  qiuirrieil  and 
used  for  hiiildiug  jiurposcs  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Upper  Gold  Belt,  but  :?ucli  lias  liccii  done  at  Rockford 
and  doodwiiter  in  foosa  county  witli  very  satislactory 
results.  The  rock  from  that  vicinity  has  the  same  char- 
acteristics as  that  found  in  Itiindolph  county,  where  such 
rock  has  liitliorto  only  been  utilised  for  gravestones,  mill 
stones  and  chimneys. 

Those  bells  of  gneiss  are  followed  on  the  south-eastern 
bonier  of  the  fioldvillc;  Ijelt  by  the  semicrystalline  Talla- 
dega .«lato.  The  general  dip  of  this  entire  Tpper  Oold 
belt  seeti'in  of  the  rrystalline  region  inclines  towards  the 
east  and  south-east.  The  structure  is,  I  notice,  generally 
conforinal»!e  at  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  the 
gneiss,  and  either  the  slates  or  scliistd ;  and  1  failed  to 
ob.serve  at  any  point  any  special  change  in  the  dip,  or 
any  jip[>earance  of  greater  deformation  than  is  usually 
seen  in  this  section  of  the  Appalachian  system.  The  dip 
generally  throughout  the  (ioMviJle  bell  is  more  nearly 
vertical  than  iJi  .-.iinie  olhi-r  sections,  but  the  changes  in 
the  dip  at  the-:e  lines  of  denuircalion  1  liave  referred 
to.  do  not  apitcar  ( xtraordiiiiirv,  ns  would  be  the  case  if 
the  gneiss  strata  were  granite  dike>,  tbougli  such  condi- 
tions evi'U  tnigbt  be  pnidnctd  by  sbcariiig,  which  from 
Dr.  P.eeker's  report  pulilished  recently  is  thai  authority's 
opinion.  A  study  of  llie  formations  bordering  this  (Jold- 
ville  belt  in  the  sMUih-wesiern  dii'ection  demonstrates 
that  these  gneiss  belts  are  cniitiniiotis.  iiiid  ]'ertisteiitly 
maintain  their  phu-es  in  the  scries  In  ihe  Lower  Gold 
belt.  So  that  by  actually  folli.wiiig  along  the  line  of 
strike  on  either  l)()rder  uf  this  gold  belt  1  am  of  opinion 
that  the  gneiss  will  maintain  its  continuJi.y  longitudinally 
equally  as  persistently  as  do  the  mica  schists,  horn- 
blendcis  or  slates . 

OKTATl.S    (ir    «;01  1>  0(<l  HJiKKCKS. 

I  really  took  up  my  work  of  examination  of  the  I'pper 
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Gold  belt  near  Almond  P.  0. ,  ia  the  south-western  corner 
of  Randolph  county,  where  I  made  ever>'  effort  in  ray 
power  to  connect,  or  discover  a  north-eastern  extension, 
of  the  gold  bearing  lead,  which  is  described  by  I>r.  Phil- 
lips as  maintaining  its  line  of  strike  so  persistently  from 
Hillabee  creek  to  tbo  northern  line  of  Tallapoosa  county. 
Hut  I  could  find  no  occurrcnceof  gold-bearing  ore,  so  far 
as  at  present  known,  on  this  belt,  south-east  of  Malone's 
terry,  Sec.  11,  T.  2] ,  R.  10  Iv.     On  tlie 

lin.'nu'n'j i>ropniij,  Srr.  S,  T.  .'/,  /?.  /'/  E.,  about  two 
miles  north-west  ol  the  ffrry,  I  found  tho  first  occurence 
that  had  boon  prospected.  This  is  the  southernmost  ore 
body  in  this  formation  on  which  any  prospecting  had 
been  done  on  the  I'pper  (Sold  belt.  The  shallow  pros- 
pect pitK  expoHcd  a  low  grade  of  gold-bearing  ore,  but 
the  work,  at  present,  is  insuflU-ient  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  oecurronee,  or  any  f.acts  relative  to  per- 
manency, or  extent  of  the  ore  body. 

From  this  point  I  proceeded  to  the  old  Bradford  settle- 
ment., now  known  as  the 

dolilUnj  Mhn.xj  Dlslnrt. 
on  Crooked  creek,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Tallapoosa 
river.  This  has  heretofore  generally  been  considered  to 
be  a  north-eastern  extension  of  the  gold-bearing  lead 
from  lUlabee  creek  to  GoldviUe  in  the  Lower  Uoid  belt. 
In  being  located  in  the  same  strip  of  semi-crystalline 
Talladega  slate,  it  may  be  considered  so  still.  But  while 
lying  in  the  same  country  rock,  I  found  that  the  Gold- 
viUe *lea(l  proper  occupies  a  position  on  the  south-eastern 
edge  of  the  gold-bearing  formation,  while  the  (roldberg 
lead  occupies  a  position  near  the  north-western  edge  of 
the  same  formation.  It  there  should  ever  be  established 
any  coimection  along  the  line  of  strike  of  the  ore  bodies 
in  thi.s  belt,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Guldberg  will  be 
found  to  be  continuous  with  Jlog  Mountain  lead,  which 

■  III  ilfsiKniiliii):  iht.'i'H  scries  of  ocoiiriiTic;('s  Lir  ijrilil  beiirliit!  oro  at 
lends,  t  iln  not  ii^c^  ihf  lt;i-iii  n'[lh  exacLlj  tlir  samo  Jnutinih)!  ns  ie 
givwi  to  Hitch  gcntTuJIy  in  thi-  western  iniiiiii(i  districlc,  but  rntlier 
with  llii'  meiininf;  as  delitu-d  by  Wt'l)sler  "ii  giiide.'' — W.  M.  il. 
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also  occupies  the  same  relative  geographical  position  in 
the  belt.  But  from  examination  I  doubt  if  any  of  these 
leads  of  gold-bearing  ore  continue  unbroken  a,long  the 
I  line  of  strike  for  any  great  distance. 

I  sliould,  from  the  indications,  think  that  the  Brown- 
ing prospect  might  be  considered  an  extension  of  the 
TJoldviile  proper.  To  substantiate  my  conclusions  in 
this  respect  I  find  that  about  4  miles  north  of  Flat  Rock 
(Almond  I'.  0.1  several  strong  seams  of  quartz  have 
been  cut  in  working  the  wagon  road  known  as  the  Wes- 
obulgii  and  Flat  Kock  road,  but  s^uch  are  barren  at  this 
point.  Thfjse  veins  or  seams  apjiarently  persist  through 
a  prominent  ridge,  which  is  situated  geographically  to 
the  nortli-cast  of  the  Birdsong  pits  near  (.Toldville  P.  0., 
and  in  the  same  semi-crystalline  slate  formation,  having 
the  lino  of  strike  corresponding  with  that  of  the  strata 
in  the  hower  Gold  belt.  Tlie  discoveries  in  the  (ioldberg 
district  are  four  miles  north  of  the  general  line  of  strike 
of  the  (ioldvillc  lead  proper. 

The  jjoint  where  the  south-westernmost  discovery  of 
gold-bearing  ore,  on  this  belt  in  the  Tpper  Gold  region, 
was  made  is  on  the 

Jtairl:!,,'^  j.,-<>}>r>-l;/,  S.  !■:.  i  S,r.  J.  T.  .'I,  li.  it  E.  The 
work  comprises  some  openings  made  prior  to  I860,  from 
which  r  obliiined  some  ore  ;  a  slightly  decomposed  quartz. 
By  panning  I  failed  to  gel  colors;  although  the  showing 
of  sulphurt'ts  wa<  good,  and  there  was  some  indication 
that  a  fire  assay  would  pmbably  show  a  satisfactory 
yield  in  gold. 

Within  the  recollection  of  sonic  of  the  oldest  settlers  a 
"pounding  mill,"  as  it  was  designated,  was  o]terated 
near  the  location  of  these  old  openings;  and  the  ore 
mined  from  them,  was  there  treated   by  amalgamation. 

My  attention  was  ne.'ct  directed  to  some  recently  dug 
openings  or  shallow  prospect  holes,  on  the  crest  of  a 
ridge,  on  this  same  property.     The  surface  of  this  ridge 
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is  plentifully  covered  with  quartz  lloat,  and  ledges  of 
quartz  outcrop  pings,  several  in  nmuber,  with  their  lines 
of  strike  parallel.  luul  having  a  trend  nearly  north. 
These  holes  I  found  to  he  wo  shallow  to  enable 
ine  to  determine  the  structure  of  thi;  otcurronces;  whether 
they  should  be  classed  as  bedded  veins  or  as  belonging 
to  a  slr.atitied  deposit. 

The  ore  when  panned  yielded  fair  prospects  in  free 
gold.  It  is  so  far  as  exposed,  of  the  character  and  ap- 
pearance of  a  feldspathic  quartzite,  somewhat  decom- 
posed, and  stained  with  oxide  of  iron.  The  feldspar  was 
decomposed,  and  kaolin  appeared  as  the  secondary  pro- 
duct. 

The  outcrops  of  some  of  these  strata  can  be  traced  to, 
or  rather  appear  again  above  the  sui'face  on-the  crest  of 
another  ridge ,  about  luO  feet  distant  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion. Judging  from  the  strike  these  ma}-  prove  to  be 
extensions  of  those  exposed  in  the  old  openings  on  this 
property,  ikit  such  can  not  be  determined  because  no 
work  has  been  done  to  establish  or  demonstrate  such 
ciintinuity  to  be  a  fact,  and  the  outcrops  can  not  be  traced 
above  the  surface  except  on  the  crests  of  tlie  hills.  The 
location  of  this  plantation  is  near  the  forks,  and  com- 
prises the  land  enclosed  by  White  Oak  and  Wesobulgs 
creeks,  near,  and  for  some  half  a  mile  above,  their  con- 
Uuence  in  Clay  county, 

K'„i;ihl'xMilI,  S.  A  S'.  fC.  1  Str.  ■!.-,,  T.  ,•",  J,',  u  K.—M 
(his  point  is  a  clearly  defined  line  of  demarcation  in  tfafl 
formation,  between  the  Talladi'sa  slate  and  bed  of  gneiss, 
having  somewhat  of  a  porpliyritic  character.  Thia 
gneiss  extends  to  the  soutliward  half  a  mile  or  so,  but 
its  structure  conforms,  both  on  the  north-western  and 
south-eastern  edges,  with  that  of  the  semi-crystalline 
slate  country  rock. 

Xarrow  quartic  veins  are  found  imbedded  in  the  gneiss, 
some  of    which    prospect  colors  by  panning.     But  such 
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are  too  thin,  to  ever  offer  any  inducement  for  prospecting, 
\)eing  only  from  a  half  inch  to  four  tnclies  thick  at  the 
outcrop. 

W.  I).  MUrUcir^prnpn-hj,  S.  /,  T.  Jl,  /?.  .'/  ^.—Follow- 
ing White  Oak  crei'k  down  to  its  confluence  with  Weso- 
bulga  creek  on  to  this  property,  I  found  an  occurrence 
of  gold-bearing  ort  a  short  dif<tance  below  the  junction 
of  the  two  creeks;  in  a  lield  adjoining  the  He  11  in  and 
Louinadirt  road  on  the  .south.  {Shallow  prospect  holes 
had  boon  .«unk  on  a  ridge  wliere  a  vein  or  seam  of  hard 
quartz,  i^tained  with  iron  oxides,  had  biKin  exposed  bedded 
between  the  strata  of  slate.  The  strike  of  this  was 
slightly  east  of  north,  with  its  dip  towards  the  S.  E.  at 
an  angle  of  '■'•'>  deg.  The  ore  panned  satisfactory  results 
in  free  gold  ;  but  pan  tests  on  all  the  ore  sin  this  belt,  I 
found,  after  testing,  to  fail  to  give  as  good  results  as 
could  be  obtained  by  roasting  and  pan  amalgama- 
tion. 

I  am  unable  to  give  the  exact  yield  of  any  of  the  ores, 
except  of  a  few  samples  assayed  by  Or.  J.  II.  Pratt  for 
the  survey  ;  because  in  the  field  I  lacked  ■  facilities  for  as- 
saying the  same.  In  making  tests  I  am  under  obliga- 
tions to  Mr.  <ieorge  (Jamp,  a  veteran  prospector  from  the 
West,  for  valualile  assistance,  while  in  this  district.  Ry 
the  aid  of  a  blacksmith  forge,  a  frying  pan,  mercury  and 
porcelain  bowl  we  amalgamated  samples  with  an  exact- 
ness hardly  fo  be  expected  with  such  crude  appliances. 
As  we  had  no  balances  wecould  not  determine  the  values 
of  the  ores  except  appruxiniatelv,  and  a,s  such  estimates 
are  liable  to  prove  I'aulty,  I  have  refrained  from  quoting 
figures.  However  in  cases  when  I  state  that  a  test 
proved  satisfactory,  I  am  satisfied  that  *o.00  a  ton  is  a 
conservative  estimate. 

It  was  ou  this  same  propiTty,  and  in  close  proximity  to 
the  last  occurrence  mentioned,  that  1  saw  work  done  on 
another  quartit  seam.    This  e.vposed  such  a  rich  kidney  or 
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pocket,  as  13  rarely  encountered.  The  seam  of  quartz 
outcropped  on  the  same  nd<re,  as  the  first  I  have  men- 
tioned, ou  this  Mitchell  property,  but  distant  about  100 
yards  in  a  soiith-earitcrly  direction.  The  dirt  road  before 
mentioned  cross  cut  tlie  quartz  seam,  and  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  road  the  cut  was  about  8  feet  deep. 

I  had  previously  been  told  of  a  very  rich  pocket  of  ore 
having  been  discovered  on  this  same  body  several  years 
before.  The  discovery  though  had  not  been  followed  by 
imy  systematic  work  ;  and  the  hole  that  was  sunk  at  that 
time  it  was  (.-lainicd  had  been  filled  in  by  the  road 
workers . 

Tlie  story  appeared  to  me  to  [lossess  many  of  the  ear- 
marks of  an  Arabian  Nights  romance  ;  but  Bob  Bradford 
a  local  prospector  insisted  that  he  believi-il  he  could,  by 
following  the  dip  of  the  vein,  which  is  about  3't  degrees 
towards  the  south-ea.st,  discover  another  pocket.  My 
curiosity  prampted  me  to  witness  his  work. 

After  sinking  abuut  -1  feot  l)flow  the  surface  of  the 
wagon  road,  he  wan  as  gnod  a.s  his  word,  and  took  from 
a  pocket  or  kidney  in  the  quarts  vein  about  T.'i  pounds 
of  ore.  This  had  all  the  characteristics  of  arse uo-py rite 
or  mispickel,  and  when  roasted  showed  that  such  was 
the  nature  of  it.  l>uring  the  roast  the  arsenic  and  sul- 
phur were  sufficiently  eliminated  to  set  free  the  gold, 
when  by  stitF  pan  amalgamation  li  pounds  of  the  ore 
yielded  a  button  of  gold  of  the  value  of  17  cents,  or  nearly 
$300  a  ton.  Future  work  at  the  same  place  failed  to 
show  any  more  such  pockets,  but  such  work  only  attained 
an  increased  depth  of  ai)outfi  feet.  The  thickness  of  the 
quarts:  vein  at  the  depth  attained  was  12  inches,  [t  is 
apparently  interleaved  l)ctwocii  the  slatt;s.  The  float  as 
well  as  siiine  outcropping'?  would  indicate  that  it  may 
persist  along  tlie  strike  of  the  torniaiion  parallel  with 
the  seam  of  quartz  I  ilrst  examined  on  this  same  prop- 
erty, and  have   already   reforred  to.     The  dip  of  both 
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these  quartz  feam»  is  in  the  direction  of  the  gneiss  rock 
I  found  int«rst ratified  with  the  slates,  and  which  shows 
in  a  mass  above  the  surface,  30  feet  to  the  south-east  of 
the  prospect  hole  in  which  the  pocket  was  discovered. 

On  the  north-eastern  extension  of  this  ridge  and  about 
•200  feet  from  the  road  another  jirospeet  hole  had  been 
sunk  which  exposed  still  anotlier  vein  of  gold-bearing 
quartz,  with  its  strike  parallel  to  the  two  first  mentioned, 
and  dipping  conformably  with  the  formation,  and  also 
with  the  dips  of  the  other  quartz  bodies.  The  structure 
of  these  ore  bodies  as  well  as  their  permanency  and  ex- 
tent, can  only  be  determined  after  more  work  has  been 
done. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  they  will  continue  down  con- 
formably with  the  stratigraphy  or  cleavagp  of  the  coun- 
try rock,  and  bo  subject  to  the  same  fohling  and  faulting 
as  that  has  sustained. 

The  gravel  in  Wfsobulga  creek  prospects  well  in  placer 
gold,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Ilellin  and  Loniua  dirt  road. 

F(ir,ari,rr.i>n-hjy.  If.  }„/.-<.  II'.  4  .?«■.. ,v;,  T.  Jo,  R.r/E. 
On  this  propiirt.y  my  attention  was  directed  to  some  old 
workings,  consisting  of  a  tunnel  THl  feet  long,  and  a  doep 
shaft ;  where  mining  operatiims  had  been  carried  on  be- 
fore the  war  of  '(il  to  '0").  In  the  tunnel,  whicli  I  ex- 
plored, I  found  finun'.  gold-bearing  «|uartz  which  pros- 
pected by  panning.  But  I  wa.s  unalilu  to  detei-mine  tlie 
extent  or  character  of  the  ore  l)ody  in  placi',  because  of 
the  dangerous  condition  of  ilic  opening, 

Tliis  was  roally  a  cror^s  cut,  having  b«(?n  run  at  right 
angles  to  the  strike  of  tin?  formations;  fruiu  the  size 
find  ajipcaranci!  uf  the  dumps,  as  well  as  condition  and 
extent  of  thi.!  openings,  thesi"  workings  must  have  buon 
<iuite  extcnsivo  fur  their  date.  However,  I  could  liiid 
no  outcrop  exposing  hkk  in  place  in  tho  vicinity  of  any 
of  these  old  workings,  although  pitces  nf  ijuartz  Hoat  of 
a  *ugarv  character,  -iiiiinfil   with  iron  oxidf,  and  i-on^id- 
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erably  dccompnsea  were  very  plentiful  on  the  surface  ; 
covering  several  acres. 

The  only  recent  work  performed  on  this  properly 
whieh  exposed  the  occiirronoe  of  gold-bearing  quartz, 
was  the  sinking  of  a  well  in  which  a  ledge  of  quartz  lii 
inches  thick  was  cnt  near  the  surface.  The  strike  of 
this  is  slightly  norlli  of  east  and  south  of  west,  nvith  its 
dip  towards  the  south  at  an  angle  of  2-1  degrees. 

Tlio  slati^  country  rock  underlying  this  seam  of  i|uartz 
was  mineralised,  and  prospected  hy  panning  as  also  did 
the  qiianz  from  the  vein. 

One  of  the  legends  of  the  iicighhorhood  is  to  the  etfect, 
that  in  the  ante-hellutn  days,  ()hl  Mrs.  Farrar  used  to 
l)an  in  tlie  branches  which  How  through  this  property. 
From  the  gold  she  obtained,  the  story  goes,  she  was  able 
to  furnish  herself  with  all  the  pocket  money  she  needed, 
besides  supplying  the  table  with  collee,  sugar  and  other 
luxuries, 

ir.  I).  MUri.Ai  s.  ir.  i  of  X.  w.  ?,  .svr.-.v,-,  V.  JO,  n.  a  i:. 

This  property  adjoins  the  Farrar  tract  on  the  north. 
Gold-bearing  ore,  very  highly  sulphuretted,  and  having 
the  characteristics  of  arsenopyrite,  occurs,  and  a  shallow 
prospect  hole  had  been  sunk,  but  the  work  was  insuffi- 
cient to  enable  one  to  determine  any  facts  as  to  extent, 
permanency,  or  value  of  the  prospect.  The  ore  yielded 
satisfactory  results  when  roasted  and  treated  by  pau 
amalgamation. 

No  outcrop  was  exposed  on  the  surface,  so  thatno  idea 
could  be  formed  of  the  occurrence,  beyond  the  showing 
in  the  shallow  pit.  This  class  of  ore  T  usually  found 
nearer  to  water  level,  but  in  this  instance  ii  occurred  on 
the  crest  of  a  high  ridge,  and  close  to  the  surface. 

Ih:  M<u>..i„<j\  l'r<.i.n-l:/,  P<>rll:n«  of  Sn-^.  .:'.  «r„l  .!>;,  T. 
J'l,  Sl.O  /■,'. — A  portion  of  this  property  forms  one  of  the 
old  land  marks,  with  regard  to  jilacer  diggings.  These 
must  have  been  worked  not  less  than  t'.o  years  ago,   for 
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the  tailing  dumps  are  buried  under  two  feet  of  soil  to- 
day, and  trees  IC  to  12  inches  through  have  j^rown 
thereon.  From  all  appearances  placer  mining  must  have 
been  carried  on  quite  extensively  here  in  days  gone  by. 
But  the  deposits  were  not  entirely  worked  out.  i>ecati8e 
at  the  ])refient  time  good  prospects  are  obtained  in  coarse 
gold,  from  nrarly  any  of  the  gravel  bars  in  the  creek 
beds.  However  these  bars  arc  not  exten-iive,  and  would 
hardly  pay  to  work ,  MoHt  of  these  old  diiigingi  M'ore  on 
branchi>s  which  empty  into  Crooked  Greek  on  this  prop, 
erty,  and  the  section  ailjoining  it  on  the  south. 

Gold-hearing  ore  bodie.s  also  occur  in  the  fjuartz. 
From  the  appearance  of  these  ore  bodies  at  several  open- 
ings on  the  crest  and  near  the  base  of  a  steep  ridge,  I 
am  inclined  to  class  such  as  stratified  deposits  rather 
than  veins,  because  the  strata  of  gold-bearing  rock, 
and  decomposed  mineralised  slate  lie  conformably  with 
the  general  formation,  are  in  fact  a  portion  of  that 
formation,   having  no  well  defined  walls. 

The  general  line  of  strike  is  about  N.  40  dcg.  K. 
but  at  some  of  the  openings  the  folding 
has  been  so  violent  and  extreme,  that  the  formation  has 
no  general  lines  of  strike  and  dip  ;  but  both  are  abnor- 
mally twisted  and  contorted,  and  point  in  nearly  every 
direction.  This  state  of  facts  though  is  only  local.  At 
one  opening  in  particular  the  crest  of  an  anticlinal 
curve  is  clearly  defined,  Seveial  thin  veins  of  quartz, 
very  much  stained  with  iron,  but  quite  hard,  cut  the 
formation  at  right  angles.  These  pan  very  richly,  but 
are  so  thin,  no  work  has  been  done  with  a  view  of  devel- 
oping them. 

The  richest  pan  tests  so  far  obtained  in  this  district  in 
free  gold,  I  got  from  average  samples  on  this  property. 
Assays  mode  by  Dr.  Pratt  yielded  from  samples  taken  on 
Sec.  36,  $23.03  a  ton  and  *10.42  a  ton.  These  were  se- 
lected at  haphazard,  and  not  from  systematic  sampling. 
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Tlie  ore  in  the  stratified  deposits  from  tlie  lower  strata 
has  arseno-pyrite  characteristics,  carrying  on  excess  of 
sulphur  and  arsenic  ;  but  near  the  surface  it  has  become 
oxidised,  and  is  of  a  free  milling  nature. 

Cockrell,  \.  E.i  of  S.  E.i  iVr.  ,'.;,  T.  JO,  U.  9  ^.— This 
property  joins  the  Manning  on  three  sides,  the  north, 
west  and  south  ;  and  the  waters  of  Crooked  Creek  flow 
through  the  north-east  corner.  Here  the  creek  has  been 
dammed,  the  water-power  being  utilized  to  run  a  grist 
mill  and  gin. 

A  short  di^itance  to  the  north-we!$t  of  the  mill,  occurs 
the  outcrop  of  a  gold-bearing  i)uart/  seam,  between  slate 
walls,  with  itsdip  south-east  on  an  angle  of  2o  deg.  The 
hanging  wall  (where  exposed  in  a  shallow  pit)  is  more 
vertical  than  the  foot  wall,  and  if  such  a  conditition 
is  continuous  for  any  considerable  distance  in  depth, 
the  perraaiienfy  of  the  ore  body  is  certainly  endangered. 
The  openings  were  all  quite  shallow,  indeed  so  much  so, 
that  nothing  beyond  the  occurrence  of  the  ore  between 
the  slates  could  be  determined.  Tlie  character  of  the 
ore  is  the  same  as  I  have  before  referred  to  as  a  felds- 
pathic  (luartzite.  Usually  on  this  belt  where  ore  of  this 
cbaractur  occurs  near  the  surface,  it  is  replaced  as  depth 
is  attained  by  a  more  or  less  decomposed  quartz  and  sul- 
phuretted ore,  from  which  iu  some  cases  rich  results  are 
obtained,  This  feldspathic  quart/ite,  which  apjiears 
closely  allied  to  mica-less  graiiite,  in  general  appearance, 
rarely  gives  more  than  colors,  and  often  only  sulphurets. 
From  this  last  described  property  I  crossed'C rooked  (.'reek , 
which  here  forms  the  boundary  lino  btttween  Clay  and 
Randolph  counties  ;  leaving  the  first  named  and  entering 
tlie  precincts  of  the  last. 

a>.m,r,:,  M;..'n»j  Cmnimny.S.  \V.\,  Sn:  .;<i,T.  jn  li.  pi 
A'.— From  the  M.inning  property  in  Sec .  3il  I  had  followed 
by  observation  the  lead  of  gold-bearing  ore,  and  discovered 
that  ill  a  north-easterly  direction,  as  you  ascended  the  slope 
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of  a  ridge  the  float  and  outcrop  denoted  another  body 
or  an  extension  of  the  first.  This  ridge  is  continuous, 
except  where  the  waters  of  Crooked  Creek  have  cut  a 
chanoel  through  it,  for  some  considerable  distance,  and 
is  locally  known  as  the  "Bradford  Ridge."  On  this,  and 
another  parallel  ridge,  the  company  from  which  this 
district  derived  its  name,  performed  prospect  work  in 
1893. 

The  work  done  was  of  a  more  extensive  nature,  and 
more  systematic  than  on  most  of  the  properties  I  had 
examined  on  this  Upper  Gold  belt  to  the  south-west. 
From  it  I  was  enabled  to  form  a  more  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  structure,  extent,  and  nature  of  the  ore  body. 
At  doe  point  an  open  cut  showed  a  thickness  of  pay  ore 
16  feet.  At  another  a  shaft  sunk  on  an  incline  conform- 
ably to  the  dip  of  the  formation,  and  with  the  dip  at  an 
angle  of  about  20  deg.  towards  the  south-east,  was  in  ore 
for  a  distance  of  50  feet  from  the  mouth.  This  showed 
%  thickness  of  6  feet  of  ore  at  the  face,  with  ore  still  be- 
low the  floor. 

These  openings  were  made  on  the  Bradford  ridge,  a 
short  disttince  north-east  of  Crooked  Creek. 

The  first  of  these  ( the  open  cut)  showed  all  the  char- 
acteristics  of  a  stratified  deposit,  composed  of  quartzite, 
slate  and  clay  interleaved,  and  capped  by  a  hard  quartz. 
25o  walls  enclosing  this  ore  body  could  be  discovered  ;  the 
entire  thickness  prospected,  and  some  of  the  strata 
yielded  (juite  rich  results.  The  dip  of  this  deposit  con- 
formed with  that  of  the  formation  in  the  shaft.  But  at 
the  heading  in  this  shaft  the  dip  increased  to  an  angle  of 
about  45  deg, ;  there  water  interfered  with  further 
progress.  The  ore  body  at  this  point  was  more  solid, 
and  the  distinctiot/betwet'ii  pay  ore,  and  country  rock 
better  defined. 

From  the  increased  angle  of  the  dip  together  with  this 
change  in  the  ore  body.  1   was  led   to  believe    that    as 
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dpptli  was  attaioed  the  structure  might  change  and  aa- 
sume  the  characteristics  of  a  segregated  or  bedded  vein. 

This  theory  I  found  sustained  by  the  conditions  at 
the  Franklin  riiinu  in  Cherokee  county,  (la.,  whicli  I  vis- 
ited in  1S93 ;  the  couutry  rock  was  a  mica-schist  though, 
instead  of  slate.  The  solid  formation  at  that  mine 
was  encountered  at  a  depth  of  115  feet.  Sinking  was 
continued  on  an  incline  shaft  imtil  it  reached  a  depth  ot 
42-^  feet,  on  an  incline  of  45  degs.  Krom  the  point  where 
the  solid  formation  displaced  the  decomposed  material, 
well  defined  slate  walls  enclosed  an  ore  body  of  about  16 
feet  in  thickness,  bedded  in  conformity  with  the  dip  of 
the  slate,  and  apparently  continuing  down,  an  undeter- 
mined depth . 

Above  this  solid  formation,  I  was  reliably  informed 
that  the  body  was  composed  of  such  strata  of  (juartzite 
and  mineralized  schist  with  clay  as  occurs  on  the  Oold- 
berg  property,  the  only  difference  being  the  nature  of 
the  country  rock  and  the  angle  of  the  dip.  Besides  the 
two  openings  I  havementioned  on  the  Goldberg  property 
on  the  Bradford  ridge,  I  found  several  others  of  greater 
or  less  extenl,along  the  line  of  strike  of  the  ore  body. 
In  all  of  these  the  same  character  of  ore  had  been  exposed, 
which  tended  to  sliow  that  the  body  was  continuous  along 
the  strike,  a  considerable  distance. The  ore,  as  depth  was 
attained  in  the  incline  shaft,  carried  a  greater  percent- 
age of  sulphurets,  and  aft«r  roasting,  prospected  much 
richer  than  at  the  surface.  While  the  average  yield  will 
not  exceed  ^5 .00  per  ton,  yet  some  picked  samples  have 
assayed  as  high  as  $100.00. 

Tlie  following  assays  from  this  property  were  made  for 
the  survey  by  Dr.  Pratt,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  from 
samples  taken  at  haphaitard  :  $5.15,  $.S.14,  $2.56  a  tOB 
respectively . 

On  a  ridge  parallel  to  and  a  short  distance  to  the  north- 
west of  the  Bradford  ridge,  and  within  the   boundaries 
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of  this  saiiio  property,  several  shallow  ojieQings  had  been 
made  exposiii;;  gold-tn.-'iiring  ore.  But  tlie  work  was  not 
siiflicieiitly  extensive  to  enable  me  to  deteriiiiiie  aay 
facts,  except  that  from  the  dip  of  the  strata  of  these  ore 
bodies,  if  tlie  continuity  is  maintained  across  the  trough 
dividing  the  two  ridges;  tliese  last  mentioned  strata 
would  undt-rlie  the  ore  body  already  exposed  on  the 
Bradford  ridge. 

My  attentioi)  was  also  directed  to  some  thin  true  veins 
cross-cutting  the  foimation,  on  this  northerly  ridgB. 
These  vary  in  thickness  from  (!  inches  to  15  inches,  and 
pan  lauch  richer  than  the  stratified  deposits.  No  work 
has  been  done  on  any  of  them  to  sliow  what  results 
would  follow  from  development.  The  ore  is  a  very  hard 
tiiiartzite,  very  much  stained  with  iron  oxide,  audat  the 
surface  free  froTii  sulphurets. 

On  the  nortli  side  of  Crooked  Creek,  the  gold-boaring 
belt  appears  to  widen  out  as  you  follow  it  towards  the 
norlh-east. 

Tlie  Goldberg  Company  having  determined  to  their 
satisfaction  ilie  character,  and  partially  the  extent  of 
the  ore  body,  talked  of  making  preparations  to  perform 
permanent  development  work,  and  erect  a  plant  for 
treating  t!ic  ore.  At  the  present  time  though  all  work  by 
this  company  lias  been  suspended. 

The  ore  is  of  a  refractory  nature  and  will  not  yield  to 
treatment  by  ordinary  amalgamation.  Because  while 
the  percentage  of  free  gold  is  large  ;  yet  the  presence  of 
arsenic,  sulphur,  with  soint'times  trace.i  of  antimony  and 
copper  certainly  [ilace  it  in  the  refractory  or  rebellious 
list. 

Braifford  IWrHon,  Sa:  .;»,  T.  JO,  I!.  JO  i,'.— This  prop- 
erty consists  of  ;>0  acres  in  the  extreme  S.  \V.  corner  of 
the  section,  and  comprises  a  high  ridge  which  extends  to 
the  north-east  from  Crooked  Creek  parallel  with  the 
Bradford  ridge,  I  have  before  mentioned,  and    distant 
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about  half  a  mile  to  the  north-weet.  Here  I  found  an 
opening  on  an  ore  body  with  its  line  of  strike  nearly 
nortb-east  and  south-west,  and  dipping  almost  flat  to- 
wards the  south-east.  The  ore  has  the  same  appearance 
as  the  feldsi)athic  quartzite  referred  to  as  occurring  ia 
other  locations  in  this  district.  At  another  locatioa 
on  lower  ground,  the  ore  is  an  arseno-pyrite,  somewhat 
resembling  gray  copper,  but  sometimes  showing  free 
gold  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

These  openings  were  not  of  sufficient  extent  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  to  enable  me  to  form  any  opinion  as  to 
value,  or  extent. 

Assays  by  Dr.  Pratt  of  two  samples  from  this  property 
yielded  95.15  and  $3.95  a  ton  in  gold. 

Bradford  Hidf/e,  N.  W.iof  S.  E.i  Sec  JO,  T.  30, 
Ji.  Id  K. — On  the  Bradford  Ridge  proper,  of  which  the 
Goldberg  ore  body  is  in  the  south-western  extension,  I 
find  more  extensive  prospecting  work  has  been  per- 
formed than  elsewhere  in  the  district.  Several  openings 
have  been  made  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north-east  of 
the  Goldberg  property. 

The  first  I  visited  is  an  open  cut,  run  into  the  hillside 
until  a  breast  20  feet  in  thickness  was  attained.  This  is 
composed  of  strata  of  quartzite,  decomposed  slate  and 
clay  ;  the  whole  mass  apparently  being  gold-bearing,  and 
forming  a  stratified  ore  deposit.  Pi-of.  Aughey  informed 
me  that  from  three  picked  sample.s  re])T-esenting  this  en- 
tire thickness,  assays  showed  $17.75,  |18.00  and  $16.50 
a  ton  in  gold  respectively. 

From  this  heading  I  took  several  samples  at  haphaz- 
ard,  some  of  which  assayed  by  Dr.  Pratt,  ot  Birming- 
ham, only  yielded  $7.23,  $7.75,  and  $5.15  in  gold  a  ton 
respectively. 

Beyond  the  heading  of  the  open  cut  it  was  found  ad- 
visable to  tunnel ,  and  as  the  work  progressed  the  ore 
became  harder  and  the  body  more  concentrated.     At  one 
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point  the  strata  of  decomposed  slate  and  clay  disap- 
peared, leaving  a  solid  ore  body  eight  feet  thick.  At  a 
distance  of  about  50  feet  from  the  face  of  the  cut,  the  dip 
of  the  ore  body  becomes  more  inclined  towards  vertical; 
and  at  the  heading  of  tunnel,  50  feet  farther,  it  assumed 
an  arc  like  shape ;  the  ore  body  apparently  continuing 
down  with  an  almost  vertical  dip. 

Here  sinking  was  commenced,  and  had  progressed  to 
a  depth  of  about  five  feet  when  I  last  saw  it.  The  winze 
was  in  ore,  but  water  was  rising  and  threatened  to  inter- 
fere with  the  work  unless  pumping  was  resorted  to  ;  for 
which  no  provision  had  been  made.  The  ore  from  this 
winze  is  highly  sulphuretted  and  of  the  arseno-pyrite 
variety,  carrying  both  arsenic  and  sulphur  in  combina- 
tion with  the  gold.  (The  richest  ore  found  on  this  ridge, 
so  far  as  concerns  frre  (fohi,  is  a  quartzite  of  reddish 
color,  very  much  decomposed  and  porous.) 

The  open  cut  and  tunnel  do  not  drift  on  tho  ore  body 
along  the  line  of  strike,  nor  exactly  cross  cut  it ;  but  the 
opening  has  been  run  on  an  angle  between  the  strike  and 
dip,  consequently  it  does  not  expose  the  true  thickness 
of  the  body,  and  is  no  guide  by  which  to  estimate  extent. 

Other  openings  to  the  south-east  of  this  open  cut  and 
tunnel  show  bodies  of  ore  overlying  or  overlapping  the 
one  exposed  in  that  opening,  at  irregular  intervals. 
These  are  all  sliallow,  and  afford  little  data  to  base  esti- 
mates on.  There  is  one  shaft  which  has  been  sunk  some 
50  feet.  In  this,  one  stratum  of  ore  occurs  near  the  bot- 
tom, and  work  was  suspended  before  the  entire  thick- 
ness was  cross  cut.  The  shaft  has  not  been  sunk  deep 
enough  to  cross  cut  the  downward  extension  of  the  ore 
body  exposed  in  the  main  tunnel. 

The  ore  in  all  these  openings  bears  the  same  general 
characteristics,  becoming  more  sulphuretted  towards 
water  level.  Assays  yielded  $5.70,  !(i5.44,  ifSM*,  |3.95  a 
ton  in  gold.     A  ten-stamp  mill,  fitted  with  stamps  weigh- 
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ing  1()0  pouiuls  each,  has  boon  run  on  this  ore  for  some 
tinio  bv  inexperienced  operators.  With  what  degree  of 
'siicce2>>s  as  to  saving  the  guld,  I  cuukl  not  ascertain  ;  but 
'  from  the  fact  that  all  operations  have  been  abandoned 
since  niv  examination,  I  am  of  opinion  that  failure  re- 
sulted, as  I  anticipated  would  be  the  case. 

A  branch  which  iknvs  at  the  south-east  base  of  the 
ridge  on  this  property  has  been  the  scene  of  some  placer 
mining  operations,  and  the  gravel  in  i^.s  bed  at  places 
s'ill  prospects. 

John  T>'r„r.r\<  rmprrfy  E.  \  nf  X.  ./•;.  -\  of  Sec.  .JO,  T.  JO, 

n.  Iff  /;.,  .V.  ;;.  \  .>/  .v.  i:.  i"  s,r.  .n,  i\  jo,  il  lo  i:,^ 

also  a  intcfiim  of  S. .  K,  \  nf  X.  E,  |  nf  Sec,  .;/,  T.  JO, 
U.  Ui  E. — 1  liave  described  this  property  thus  minutely  be- 
cause someocctirrences  of  gold  bearing  ore  are  found  on 
each  tract.  The  property  consists  chiefly  of  three  ridges 
with  Crooked  Creek  Mowing  between  two  of  them;  and 
the  branch  1  have  already  referred  to  as  on  the  Bradford 
property,  forming  the  dividing  line  between  the  (Joldberg 
and  Turner  properties,  as  it  Hows  towards  its  conllu- 
ence  witli  Crooked   Creek. 

The  bottoms  on  each  side  of  tliis  branch  are  wider  be- 
tween the  (Joldberg  and  Turner  i)roperties  than  on  the 
Bradford.  l*av  gravel  beds  extend  some  little  distance 
on  both  sides  of  this  branch  ;  but  not  suiliciiuitly  rich  to 
pay  for  sluicing,  though  panning  shows  prospects. 
Crooked  Creek  is  ji  bohi  stream  with  considerable  fall  to 
supi)ly  power  for  machinery,  as  it  winds  between  the 
ridges,  and  would  allbrd  ample  water  for  hydraulic  min- 
ing besides,  should  investigation  demonstrate  the  gravel 
bars  to  l)e  of  sufllcient  extent  and  value  for  such  opera- 
tions. 

The  ridge  in  Sec.  31  presents  many  features  of  inter- 
est. Althougli  the  summit  is  now  about  100  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  creek,  yet  in  the  far  distant  ])ast,  this 
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W113  eviileutly  occupied  by  the  strtiam  when  it  llowed  at 
a  higher  level,  before  it  had  cut  its  present  channel. 
To-dny  the  lines  fonnud  by  the  receding  waters  arc  ap- 
parent, and  on  the  hifrliest  point  inm  iiamrlx,  or  limonito 
psendomorphs  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of 
pyrite,  with  the  ed;^es  worn  entirely  round,  as  large  as 
4o  calibre  bullets  can  be  picked  up  on  the  surface  by  the 
handful,  as  well  as  pebbles,  and  gravel  also  water-worn  , 
into  rouuded  shai'e. 

The  surface  of  tliis  ridgft  prospects  in  places,  especially 
in  the  gullies  ou  the  sides  ;  and  I  am  informed  that  some 
fairly  large  luiggnts  havf  been  found  in  Oruolced  Creek, 
near  the  base  of  this  ridge. 

Some  shallow  pro.--pcct  lioles  expose  the  occurrence  of 
an  ore  body  of  gold  bearing  quartz  ;  sample;  from  which 
showed  colors  in  the  pan.  '  liut  the  work  has  not  been 
■HilHcient  to  enable  me  to  determine  the  extent  or  struc- 
tuie. 

Oros,sing  the  creek,  f  fount!  some  prospecting  had  been 
done  at  the  south-ea.''t  side  and  at  the  ba.se  of  another 
ridge;  this  is  I  he  ore  I  have  referred  to  as  being  sep- 
arated from  the  lloldborg  property  by  the  branch  which 
empties  into  Crooked  Creek,  and  forms  the  dividing  line. 
It  i.-i  located  in  Sec.  '.iO,  and  has  its  treiid  parallel  to  the 
Bradford  lidge. 

The  work  at  tho  lja.«e  resulted  in  exposing  some  ore, 
carrying  an  excess  of  arsenical  pyrite,  which  assays 
showed  was  of  loo  low  grade  for  profitable  mining.  But 
on  the  crest  of  thi,s  ridge  several  shallow  openings  ex- 
posed a  body  of  gold-bearin;f  (|uar(z  of  a  free  milling 
variety,  which  l>ore  many  of  the  characteristics  of  tlio 
quartz  found  in  llie  thin  veins  on  the  Bradford  fraction. 
By  panning  I  ol)tainc'd  guod  results  from  nearly  evGr\' 
sample  1  had  selected  at  haphazard.  However,  the  pits 
were  all  too  shallow  t"  frhow  more  than  the  occurrence  of 
the  ore ;    except     but     being  sunk  along    the    line    of 
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Btrike  at  frequent  intervala,  proved  that  ore-body 
was  apparently  continuous  in  that  direction, 

ir.  D.  MitcheU'a  propfrty,  \V.  A  .Y.  E.  i  and  S.  E.  i 
.Y.  E.  i  Sec.  40;  aho  X.  E.  i  S.  M'.  i  Sec.  Hi,  T.  20, 
R.  10  E. — This  has  been  prospected  in  several  open- 
ings, and  three  distinct  ore  bodies  exposed.  One  known 
as  the  Pine  Hill  Mine  is  located  on  the  S.  E.  i  N.  E.  i 
Sec.  30,  This  is  apparentlj'  an  extension  of  the  ore  body 
on  the  Bradford  ridge,  as  it  possesses  all  or  nearly  all 
the  characteristics  of  that  occurrence,  with  the  same 
trend  and  dip  ;  as  well  as  structure  of  the  ore  body,  and 
nature  of  the  ore. 

The  work  done  in  prospecting  in  the  early  spring  of 
180fi  consists  of  one  incline  shaft  about  SO  feet  deep,  and 
some  other  pits  of  less  depth  along  the  line  of  strike  ;  as 
well  as  a  drift  run  at  right  atigles  t-o  the  shaft  40  feet 
below  the  surface.  Some  samples  from  this  prospect 
quite  richly  ;  but  a  fair  average  showed  it  to  be  not  over 
15.00  ore.  The  drift  has  been  run  100  feet  and  shows 
that  the  ore  body  is  continuous.  Cross  cuts  show  its 
extreme  thickness  to  be  14  feet,  and  its  average  not  less 
than  6  feet,  so  far  as  exposed   in  the  workings. 

On  the  tract  in  Sec,  19  a  vein,  with  its  strike  almost 
due  east  and  west,  and  dip  vertical,  occurs.  This  pos- 
sesses many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  true  vein,  but  is 
only  about  six  inches  thick  at  the  outcrop,  widening 
though  to  twelve,  within  ten  feet  depth,  and  twenty-four 
at  eighteen  feet  depth.  Tliis  is  as  deep  as  it  has  been 
sunk  on,  wliich  is  hardly  sufficient  to  determine  what 
results  further  dovelopraent  will  show.  But  sufficient  to 
warrant  its  being  classed  as  a  good  prospect ;  especially 
as  the  ore  is  free  milling,  and  richer  in  the  average  yield 
than  any  in  the  district.  Fifty  feet  to  the  north  of  this 
occurs  another  vein  possessing  the  same  characteristics 
as  the  first,  and  eighteen  inches  thick  where  exposed. 

Adjoining  this  property  on  the  north  and  north-west. 
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we  find  the  extensive  beds  of  gneiss,  in  which  are  the 
flat  rocks  (granite),  known  as  the  Blake's  Ferry  fiat 
rocks,  and  in  which  no  occurrences  of  gold-bearing  ore 
have  been  discovered. 

TeakU  property,  W.  i  N.  W.  i;  N.  11'.  i  S.  W.  i;  S. 
E.  i  N.  W.  i  ;  Sec.  ..^0,  T.  JO,  R.  10  K.— This  property, 
together  with  some  adjoining  tracts  located  at  the  con- 
fluence of  Crooked  Creek  and  the  Tallapoosa  River,  is 
locally  known  as  "Hunt's  Quarters," — deriving  its  name 
from  the  fact,  that  during  the  war  a  man  named  Hunt 
bought  a  number  of  negroes  from  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi and  kept  them  here.  A  series  of  ridges  extend 
across  this  property  with  their  lines  of  strike  N.  E. 
except  at  a  few  places  where  folding  by  lateral 
pressure  has  bent  the  semi-crystalliiie  slate  formation 
from  the  normal  line.  These  cases  are  only  local,  and 
the  general  trend  in  such  instances  has  been  resumed, 
a  short  distance,  from  the  points  where  deviations  occur. 
Several  prospect  holes  have  been  simk  on  two  of  the 
ridges,  exposing  bodies  of  sulphuretted  ore.  But  such 
are  not  deep  enough  to  furnish  any  data;  in  fact,  in  only 
one  or  two  has  rock  in  place  been  reached.  Conse- 
tjuently  these  bodies  present  the  appearance  of  irregu- 
larly formed  pockets,  or  masses  of  arsenical-pyrite  and 
quartz  without  stratification. 

It  is  claimed  that  at  one  opening,  a  deep  shaft,  known 
as  the  "Orum  Pit,''  which  was  sunk  several  years  ago, 
a  vein  of  quartz  bedded  in  the  slate  was  discovered. 
This,  I  was  informed,  was  enclosed  between  well  defined 
slate  walls  ;  but  the  condition  of  the  shaft  was  such ,  at  the 
timeof  my  first  examination,  that  I  was  unable  to  explore 
it.  Since  then,  in  Seiitember,  18f>4,  Ihave  made  a  second 
examination  because  of  learning  that  such  a  vein  had 
been  discovered,  and  opened  on,  to  the  south-west  of  the 
"Orum  pit"  about  GOn  feet;  which  was  apparently  an 
extension  of  the  ore  body   mined  in  that  pit.     I  found 
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good  reasons  for  this  theory,  in  tho  facts,  that  the  Itist 
discovery  is  directly  on  the  line  of  strike  of  the  forraa- . 
tion  ;  tlio  quart/  carrying  gold  has  the  sunie  general 
chanu'ttM-istifis  as  that  found  on  the  ditiup  at  tlio  mouth 
of  tliu  .shaft;  and  the  strata  of  country  rock  outcrop  along 
the  line  of  strike  so  that  the  coiitinLiity  can  be  easily 
discerned. 

At  thejtrejient  time — September  l.sS'4 — an  araslrn  is  be- 
ing run  oil  this  ore,  aportiou  ofwhich  i>rospecis  richly 
enough  to  reiidtT  this  slow  method  of  treatment  nrofita- 
blij.  IJut  great  care  will  have  to  be  exereised  in  selecting 
tlio  ore.  which  should  l)e  thoroughly  roasted,  before  treat 
ment,  in  order  to  obtain  tho  full  values.  This  arastra 
was  shut  down  later  during  the  same  year  because  the 
drag  rocks  were  not  heavy  enough  to  pulverize  the  ore 
properly  and  work  has  not  been  resumed. 

The  ore  is  a  hard,  but  not  a  ftinty,  ijuartzite,  although 
the  grain  is  fine.  At  the  surface  it  pans  richly  in  free 
gold,  but  a  foot  or  two  below  is  heavily  sulphuretted. 
These  sulphurets  yield  vor}- retwiily  to  lire,  and  the  »ul- 
pltur  is  eliminated  with  less  intense  beat  than  is  usually 
the  case. 

The  openings  arc  only  shallow  pits,  and  the  ore  body 
shows  a  thickness  of  about  two  feet  at  a  depth  of  some 
eight  OP  ten  feet,  witli  the  incline  of  the  dip.  This  is 
at  an  angle  of  about  20  degrees  towards  the  south-east. 

In  what  is  known  as 

117/./  ('"/  Ilnllo"',  S,,:  jfi,  T.  ..'(>,  I,\  If  /■;.,  adjoining  the 
Teukle  property  on  the  north-oast,  1  found  some  prospect- 
ing work  being  carried  on  in  l.Sii-"..  This  is  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  west  from  tiie  inoutli  of  (Irooked  (,'reek.  A  hodj' 
of  ore  resembling  arseno-]iyi'ite  in  appeai'atice  had  been 
exposed  at  the  base  of  a  higli  blutl'.  This  will  only  yield 
any  value  after  a  tliorough  roast,  when  the  gold  can  he 
separated  l>y  stifl'  pan  amalgamation.  It  apparently 
carries  no  free  gold,  and  is  more  refractory  than  any 
other  in  the  district.  Sncli  may  bo  accounted  for  from 
the  fact  tliat  the  ore  is  really  from  a  lowerlevellhan  any 
from  other  prospects. 
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The  formation  here  has  been  subject-ed  to  sucb  extreme 
lokling  that  the  line  of  strike  is  locally  nearly  north  and 
south,  and  dip  to  the  east  almost  flat. 

The  face  of  this  hlufT  is  formed  by  strata  of  Talladega 
slate  with  barren  quartz  intercalated  ;  and  at  the  point 
where  work  was  in  progress  these  barren  quartz  siiaras 
have,  subsequent  to  their  deposition,  became  auriferous. 
So  little  work  had  been  done,  though,  that  no  idea  could 
be  formed  an  to  what  conditions  would  be  expoaed  by 
future  work, 

3fon->x  jirufi-ti/,  .Sf.-.  _'/,  T.  .'ii,  li.  JO  ^'.— This  is  lo- 
cated to  the  north-east  of  the  Teakle  property.  It  con- 
sists of  several  ridges  of  serai-crystalline  slate  formation, 
peculiar  to  the  gold  districts,  forming  a  bend  of  the  Tal- 
lapoosa River,  and  on  the  west  side.  The  river  itself 
crosses  the  north-east  quarter  of  this  section,  having  a 
north-west  and  south-east  course. 

Some  shallow  prospecting  work  has  been  done  expos- 
ing the  occurrence  of  gold-bearing  ore.  Atone  point  a 
pi-ospeot  shaft  IS  feet  deep,  exposes  a  body  of  ore  14  feet 
in  thickness,  and  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  still  in  ore. 
This  liowever,  has  the  same  irregular  structure,  I  have 
remarked  on  as  occurring  at  other  locations  in  this  dis- 
trict. The  outcrop  of  this  formation  can  be  traced  to 
the  river,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north-cast,  at 
which  point  are  shoals  formed  by  bold  and  prominent 
ledges  of  slate,  with  quartz  interlaved  between  the  strata, 
but  no  prospecting  had  been  done  to  determine  wliether 
or  not  it  was  gold-bearing.  These  ledges  of  slate  ean  be 
followed  for  considerable  distance  on  the  east  side. — In 
fact  the  formation  extends  to  the  Ahbama-Oeorgia  boini- 
dary  line,  and  beyond  to  an  undetermined  distance. 

The  trend  of  this  semi-crystalline  slate  formation  here 
is  the  same  as  the  course  of  the  Little  Tallapoosa  Kiver, 
N.  E.  and  S.  W.,  and  it  continues    up  that  river  to  its 
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source  in  Carroll  county,  Ga.,  south-east  from  the   Villa 
Rica  mines. 

Although  in  years  gone  by  prospecting  for  gold  has 
been  done  on  this  belt  around  Wedowee,  the  county  seat 
of  Randolph  county,  and  at  other  localities  ;  yet  I  could 
obtain  no  reliable  information  of  the  discovery  of  any- 
body of  gold-bearing  ore. 

Most  of  the  prospecting  has  been  done  along  the  X. 
W.  edge  of  the  belt  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Little  Talla- 
poosa River.  But  I  could  learoof  no  location  where  the 
work  had  been  of  recent  date,  or  of  even  on  such  a  scale 
as  in  the  Goldberg  District.  To  the  north  of  Omaha  P.  ■ 
O.  about  one  and  a  half  miles,  in  Sec.  32,  T.  19,  R.  13. 
Mr.  Joshua  Ballard  has  prospected  on  a  small  scale,  but 
without  very  encouraging  results.  This  is  on  the  south- 
east edge  of  the  belt.  The  surface  is  plentifully  covered, 
through  that  neighborhood,  with  limonitepseudomorphs. 
Some  of  ihi'so  are  quite  large,  and  one  specimen,  weigh- 
ing about  tun  pounds,  when  broken  open  was  found'  to 
contain  besides  the  pyrite,  a  quantity  of  sulphur  in  mi,n- 
ute  crystals,  almost  as  fine  as  powdered  glass. 

Many  stories  are  told,  of  valuable  discoveries  in  the 
past,  along  the  line  of  strike  of  this  belt  north-east  of  the 
Tallapoosa  River  below  the  mouth  of  the  Little  River. 
But  on  investigation  I  could  find  but  little  reliable  au- 
thority for  such.  No  exposures  of  gold-bearing  ore 
bodies  can  be  found  for  examination ;  except  on  the 
property  of 

n.  i'.  Jiradley ,  Sec .  .10,  T.  /.'/,  /,'.  //  K.,  where  a  ridge, 
apparently  formed  from  a  conglomerate  deposit,  occurs. 
This  conglomerate  prospects  colors ,  and  apparently  car- 
ries a  large  per  centage  of  limonite.  The  extent  of  this 
mass  is  considerable,  but  the  samples  I  tested,  carried 
too  small  a  value  in  gold  to  class  it  as  pay  ore. 

There  is  one  feature  with  regard  to  the  formation  of 
this  belt,  especially  noticeable  in  the  Goldberg  District  to 
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which  I  desire  to  call  atteatioa.  It  is  the  great  abun. 
dance  of  limonite  pseudomorpbs  after  pyrite,  (iron 
garnets)  which  are  found  imbedded  in  this  aemi-oryatal- 
line  slate  throughout  the  entire  district.  This  is  more 
noticeable  though  on  the 

(rrizzle  properly,  Sec.  i.'f.,  Township  JO,  Range  Sf  E., 
where  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
slates  and  gneiss  occurs.  The  surface  is  literally  covered 
with  these  "garnets,"  some  of  which  are  very  perfect 
specimens  and  quite  large.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the 
lumps  of  slate,  and  slabs  which  are  very  thickly  scattered 
over  the  surface  ;  especially  of  one  40  acre  tract,  were 
being  picked  up,  and  piled  to  render  plowing  and  culti- 
vation easier.  Nearly  every  piece  of  this  slate  contained 
several  fine  specimens  of  these  garnets. 

A  vein  of  hard  quartz,  has  been  prospected  a  depth  of 
30  feet,  this  is  bedded  between  decomposed  slate  and 
kaolin  resultiug  from  the  decomposition  of  the  feldspar 
in  tbe  gneiss.  Near  the  surface  some  rich  specimens, 
carrying  free  gold,  were  taken  from  this  vein,  which  is 
however  only  6  inches  thick  ;  but  as  sinking  was  contin- 
ued the  quartz  carried  much  less  value,  indeed  some  of  it, 
not  even  showing  a  trace  of  gold.  At  the  point  where 
this  shaft  was  sunk  the  quart/,  appears  to  be  interstrati- 
fied  with  the  gneiss  and  slate  having  its  dip  at  an  angle  of 
about  45  deg.  towards  the  S.  E. 

Iie»u)ii''  on  the   GoldiiUe  Bdt. 

I.  The  Ooldville  belt  of  semi-crystalline  slates,  from 
its  extreme  south-western  boundary  to  the  Htate  line  is 
nearly  90  miles  iu  length,  and  of  an  average  width  of  6 
miles ;  consequently  its  superficial  era  is  nearly  540 
square  miles. 

II.  In  the  Upper  Ciold  belt  the  prospecting  has  not 
beea  suflBciently  extensive  to  warrant  any  definite  deter- 
raiuation  as  to  value  of  occurrences  of  gold-bearing   ore. 

III.  None  of  the  openings  except  those  on  the  ilitch- 
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ell  property  at  Pine  Hill,  have  becti  made  in  such  a 
systematic  manner  as  to  ennble  us  to  fifjure  on  quantity 
of  ore  in  sight,  and  probable  permanency  ;  or  ereii  deter- 
mine definitely  the  structure  of  the  ore  bodies. 

IV.  The  gold-bearing  ore.i  found  on  this  belt  in  the 
Upper  field,  may  be  universally  classed  among  the  re- 
fractory ores,  although  some  few  exi-eptions  may  be  found 
to  that  rule. 

V.  The  prospects  are  good  enough  and  sufEcieotly 
promising  to  wan-ant  deeper  mining  in  many  places 
before  any  judgment  should  be  jironounced. 

VI.  The  gold  cannot  be  saved  by  amalganiation  oa 
plates  ;  neither  will  concentration  after  amalgamatioa 
prove  perfectly  satisfactory.  Because  the  sj>ecific  grav- 
ity of  a  percentage  of  line  gold  found  in  the  ore,  as  well 
as  of  a  percentage  of  the  sulphurets  is  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  running  water  from  carrying  such  particles 
away  with  the  tailings. 

VII.  Direct  chlorination  of  the  ore  after  thorough 
roasting  or  possibly  treatment  with  amalgamator  and 
settler  by  Frazer  and  Chalmer's  j)rocess,  after  roasting, 
may  prove  satisfactory,  and  result  In  profitable  mining 
operations. 


tm 
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These  assays  were  made  on  samples  selected  at  hap- 
hazari.1,  but  with  a  view  to  obtain  as  near  an  average  as 
possible,  without  rumpling  by  the  systematic  quartering 
method  ;  for  which  no  facilities  were  afforded  tlie  survey . 
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MICA  SCHIST  COLD  BELT. 
Location  'ind  General  ('haracierhtirn. 

Leaving  the  Goldville  belt  of  idemi-crystalline  slate  to 
the  south-east,  we  cross  the  line  of  demarcation  and  into 
a  region  of  gneiss  and  inlca  schiRt,  which  extends  to- 
wards the  north-west  as  far  as  the  south-eastern  foothills 
of  the  Talladega  mountains.  This  region  embraces  an 
area  of  about  1,000  square  miles,  and-  comprises  within 
its  boundaries,  portions  of  Coosa,  Tallapoosa,  Clay,  Ran- 
dolph and  Cleburne  counties. 

Tliis  belt  also  contains  two  distinct  leads  of  gold-bear- 
ing ore,  so  far  as  at  present  known.  These  may  be 
designated  as  the  Shinbone  Uidge  or  Kemp  Mountain 
lead,  and  the  Pinetucky  lead. 

Aft  the  last  named  occurs  to  the  south-east  of  the  first 
my  examination  was  resumed  on  that,  after  finishing  my 
work  on  the  Goldville  belt. 

With  regard  to  this  mica-schist  formation,  I  found 
that  it  did  not  reach  as  far  as  the  Alabama-Georgia 
boundary  line.  Its  north-east  extremity  being  Sec.  24, 
T.  17,  li.  12,  about  2  miles  west  of  this  boundary  line. 
Here  it  terminates  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  narrow 
edge  of  a  wedge,  and  is  interstratified  with  the  semi- 
crystalline  slates  in  apparent  conformity.  Towards  the 
south-west  it  widens  out  and  attains  its  extreme  width  in 
the  neighborhood  of  I'inetucky,  in  the  north-western 
corner  of  Kandolph  county,  where  it  is  nearly  18  miles 
wide  ;  extending  from  Rockdale,  Randolph  county,  near 
the  centre  of  T.  lH,  R.  11  V..  to  Chiilafinnee,  Cleburne 
oounty.  Sec.  13,  T.  17,  R.  9  K. 

DrtaiU  of  tin-  ^old  "cnirrnin.s. 

:•■  ..'■u-!:,i    Gold  Mhie,  S.-.-.  ;.>,   T.  /.v,  A'.   H>  /v.— The 
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discovery  of  gold-bearing  ore  here  was  one  of  the  earliest 
in  Alabama,  being  co-temporary  with  the  Arbacoochee 
Placer  discoveries  in  the  'forties."  Some  raining  oper- 
ations of  a  very  crude  character  were  carried  on  here 
about  the  same  time  that  Arbacoochee  was  a  prosperous 
typical  mining  camp.  A  volume  of  interesting  reading 
could  be  written  devoted  exclusively  to  the  early  days  of 
Pinetucky.  Its  changes  of  ownership  have  been  numer- 
ous. Changes  in  the  policy  of  the  owners  equally  so. 
But  up  to  the  present  time  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain  from 
reliablu  sources,  the  results  have  invariably  been  partial 
or  total  failures.  The  blame  rests  to  a  very  great  extent 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  management  and  owners,  but 
not  entirely  so.  Pinetucky  is  an  example  of  what  ought 
to  be  termed  a  rich  specimen  mine.  The  ore  carrying 
gold  is  a  narrow  vein  of  hard  bluish  quartz,  between 
equally  hard  mica  schist  walls.  Both  the  gangue  rock 
and  ore  are  very  tough  and  difficult  to  mine.  The  pay 
streak  will  average  about  10  inches  at  the  present  depth 
of  the  workings  about  GO  feet  vertically  from  the  surface. 
Coni^equently  the  expense  for  mining  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  is  in  excess  of  what  it  otherwise 
would  he.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  vein  is  of  lenti- 
cular or  kidney  structure,  and  the  pay  ore  is  found  iu 
chutes  or  chimneys,  and  the  reasons  for  failures  are  quite 
intelligible,  especially  when  the  work  is  conducted  by 
inexperienced  miners,  and  mill  men  ;  as  it  generally  has 
been.  This  mine  presents  some  features  1  have  not 
found  existing  elsewhere  in  Alabama. 

The  ore  body,  and  formation  have  locally  an  abnormal 
line  of  strike  ;  being  nearly  N.andS.  with  thedipto  the 
east  on  a  very  slight  incline  notexceediug  lU  deg.  or  12 
deg.« 

Along  the  line  of  strike  on  the  surface  this  ore  body 
can  be  traced  for  a  distance  of  about  1-1  miles  by  the 

"diilMi^iliietit  Hiiivfiil  whscfviiliims  cif  tliU  (iiT^>-bmiy,  ut  n  iiuiiit  vfiy 
tii7i>rah|p  fi>r  KfatinK  ilif  I'orrvt-l  dip  nnd  strike,  iihuu-  ilint  ihe  sirikt- 
ii>  y.  WiUeg.  K.  and  the  «ii|i  is  lowHrds  lli«  S.  E.     \Y.  51.  B. 
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abandoned  pits  mink  in  the  past.  The  pits  were  sunk 
on  the  outcrop,  nnd  int-line  down  with  the  dip  of  the  or* 
body  ;  the  free  milling  or  oxidized  ore  was  rained  out  to 
water  level  then  tlie  pit  iibundonod,  and  a  new  opening 
made  at  the  outcrop,  to  be  mined  out  in  the  same  manner, 
and  in  its  turn  abandoned.  On  the  north  and  south 
granite  veins  outcrop  with  their  lines  of  strike  conforming 
to  the  general  formation  of  the  country  N.  E. — or 
only  varying  a  few  degrees  from  such  a  course.  These 
veins  carry  mica  in  crystals  of  sufficient  size  to  dress  into 
sheets  of  connnercial  value. 

As  the  vein  of  gold-bearing  ore  varies  in  thickness 
from  a  streak  not  much  thicker  than  a  knife  blade,  to  14 
inches  and  sometimes  exceeding  that ;  so  does  it  vary  In 
richness  from  a  mere  trace  of  gold  to  the  ton  to  ^150.00 
a  ton.  The  values  saved  in  the  mill  runs,  in  the  ten 
stamp  I'Vaser  and  Chalmers  Mill  erected  some  5  or  6 
years  since,  vary  in  much  the  same  proportion  as  the 
assay  values.  One  lessee  claims  to  have  saved  $40.00  a 
ton  from  the  ore,  and  $7.00  a  ton  from  some  runs  on 
hanging  wall  rock.  Another,  that  ll'O  tons  of  ore  only 
yielded  a  total  amount  of  $3R.OO  after  costing  $1,500.00 
to  mine.  I  have  seen  many  specimens  of  the  ore  show- 
ing free  gold  in  great  splotches,  and  at  one  time  I  saw 
nearly  2  tons  of  ore  mined  nearly  every  piece  of  which 
was  a  fine  cabinet  specimen.  I  know  myself  of  mill 
runs  having  been  made  which  yielded  $40.00  to  the  ton 
in  free  gold,  but  were  limited  to  le»s  than  4  tons  to  the 
run  prior  to  a  clean  up. 

A  great  deal  of  value  has  always  been  claimed  to  be 
carried  by  the  sulphurets,  with  which  the  ore  is  heavily 
charged.  It  is  impossible,  however,  at  present  to  verify 
such  a  statement,  because  really  no  thorough  system  of 
concentration  has  ever  been  carried  on. 

Some  concentrates  sent  to  St.  Xouis  in  1 89."!  yielded 
according  to  I'rof.  Potter's  assay  $OGt).00  a  ton  in  gold; 
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while  oilier  samples  tiikeu  iibout  ilii3  siimu  time  ami  pre- 
suuiiibly  from  xhe  same  pile  only  yiekled  $90.00  a  ton, 
according  to  assny  made  by  Mr.  Makeiiison,  Chemist  for 
the  Woodstock  Iron  Compauy,  at  Aiinit^toii.  Some 
other  samijk's  sent  to  New  York,  a  iew  weeks  later,  only 
assayed  from  ifJi.OO  to  $28.00  a  ton,  as  returned  by  an 
B*aayer,  for  a  new  ])roce8s  for  saving  gold  from  concen- 
trates callod  the  "Kendall"  pi'ocess.  Ilujilicates  of  these 
last  were  also  sent  to  Ht.  Louis,  and  the  returns  were 
approximately  the  same.  Such  results  dtjmoustrate  that 
a  vi;ry  iinisatisfactory  method  of  cuncontration  was  prac- 
ticed, or  else  that  the  samples  were  manipulated  by  some 
interested  parties. 

Tlio  workings  in  the  mine  to  the  east  of  the  line  of 
piti>  I  have  already  referred  to,  consist  of  a  vertical  shaft 
iio  feet  tleip,  and  a  drift  on  that  level  about  200  feet  in 
lent;lh.  Above  this  the  ore  has  been  mined  out  from  the 
outcrop  down ;  no  attempt  having  been  made  to  work 
ahead  on  the  ore  body  and  stO])c  up.  An  incline  some 
III  fiict  in  depth  has  been  run  witli  the  dip  of  the  vein 
from  the  bottom  oT  this  shaft,  and  this  really  represents 
the  increase  in  depth  in  the  workings  for  the  past  20 
years.  In  taking  out  ore  about  H  to  S  feet  of  the  Iiang- 
iug  wall  has  always  l)een  mined  out,  and  the  pay  ore 
streak  is  con.'ieniienlly.  at  the  floor  of  tlie  drift,  and  al- 
most invariably,  even  when  mining  was  going  on  under 
\cater. 

This  .•system  of  mining  is  so  crude,  and  unskilful,  that 
there  is  no  chance  to  estimate  on  ore  in  sight,  liecaitse 
there  is  none.  Had  sinking  been  continued  In  a  shaft 
lucatitd  in  the  mill  bouse,  about  200  feet  to  the  east  of 
Ibe  sliaft  I  have  already  described,  until  the  ore  body 
was  cross  cut,  the  conditions  wouhl  have  been  'mry  fa- 
vorable for  estimating  the  value  of  the  property.  Tliis 
work  would  have  opened  up  at  least  200  feet  of  virgin 
ground,  and  reduced  the  cost  of  mining  very  appreciably  ; 
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by  affording  a  chance  to  stope  up  instead  of  digging 
down  for  the  ore,  besides  hoisting  it  directly  into  the 
mill  over  head,  insteml  of  using  a  steer  and  whini  to 
hoist  with,  and  a  team  to  haul  to  the  mill.  The  steam 
hoist  being  aftfii'wards  brought  into  reiiuisition  to  place 
the  ore  on  the  rock  breaker  lloor. 

During  the  suinmor  of  18!t"i,  and  since  my  examina- 
tion reported  in  the  preceding  pages  was  written,  fur- 
ther prospecting  work  was  performed  at  the  Pinetucky 
Mine.  This  work  was  done  with  the  aid  of  a  diamond 
drill.  The  shaft  in  the  mill  house  was  bored  to  a  depth 
of  205  feet  without  cross  cutting  any  ore  body.  The 
cores  from  the  drill  showed  granite  at  a  depth  of  't't  feet, 
alternating  with  the  garnet4ferous  mica  schist  country 
rock  to  the  depth  of  20.^  feet  where  work  was  abandoned. 

A  second  drill  hole  was  bored  about  70  feet  to  the  wes» 
of  the  mill  house,  and  on  a  line  between  that  and  the 
old  workings.  In  this  mica  schi.st  was  passed  through 
to  a  depth  of  dO  feet,  when  granite  was  encountered,  and 
to  a  depth  of  i:Ki  feet  the  same  conditions  were  found  to 
occur  as  in  the  mill  house.  -At  this  point  work  was 
abandoned ,  and  a  third  hole  sunk  to  the  west.  This  hole 
is  SO  feet  east  of  the  old  working  shaft.  At  a  depth  of 
47  feet  after  passing  tlirongli  mica  schist,  the  core  showed 
granite  was  encountered.  At  a  depth  of  47  feet  a  4  inch 
stratum  of  feldspar  was  passed  through,  and  below  that 
the  core  was  ore,  of  much  the  same  character  as  in  the 
old  workings.  This,  I  am  informed,  was  12  inches  thick. 
Next  was  four  feet  of  soft  gouge  material,  which  was 
lost  from  the  core,  because  of  its  softness.  Below  this  a 
garnctiferous  mica  schist,  similar  to  the  country  rock 
occurring  in  the  old  workings,  was  encountered  for  a  few 
feet,  and  below  that  granite  again  showed  in  the  core. 

The  Pinetuckey  Company  executed  a  lease  to  the  Fair 
Mining  and  Milling  rompany,  of  Chicago,  to  extend 
over  a  period  of  five  years.     The  lessees  performed  the 
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prospecting  work  with  diamond  drills,  and  after  encoun- 
tering the  ore  body  in  the  third  hole,  commenced  the 
work  of  sinking  a  working  shaft  at  that  point.  This 
work  is  being  carried  on  with  dispatch.  It  is  purposed 
to  drift  both  to  the  north  and  south  after  cross  cutting 
tho  ore  bodv.  Stopes  will  then  be  started,  and  the  ore 
mined  out  to  the  uiil  workings  about  80  feet  above,  on 
the  iuclino  of  the  dip  of  tbo  ore   body. 

I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Hugh  Mclndoo,  of  Chicago,  one 
of  the  lesspe.f ,  that  n  thorough  sampling  of  the  mine  in 
the  old  workings  hatl  bsen  made  prior  to  the  prospecting 
with  diamond  drill .  The  assays  showed  an  average  yield 
of  *;JS.On  per  ton.  Fiirthof  tests  showed  that  the  ore 
was  [lartially  free  milling.  Some  to  the  extent  of  25  per 
cent.,  and  othiM's  to  7'>  per  cent.  With  regard  to  concen- 
trating, 1  was  informed  by  the  same  authority  that  such 
would  result  in  the  proportion  of  one  ton  of  concen trat-es 
being  olituined  from  2ln  tons  of  ore. 

No  wi.'ll  dt'finud  cxti'iisions  have  been  discovered,  of 
this  ore  l)r»dy,  uolesii  a  discovery  in  a  well  oil  Sec.  13,  T. 
18,  K.  10  K.  should  prove  to  be  such.  But  no  effort  to 
demonstiMte  sueli  a  fact  has  been  made;  although  the 
well  was  sunk  enrly  in  l.Si):l  by  a  negro,  who  showed 
quartz  ri'si:'nihliiig  ['inetuckv  Ore,  which  he  claimed  he 
took  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  well. 

About  two  itii!("s  to  the  north  of  Tinetucky,  the  same 
country  rock,  uncKirlyiiiji  the  granite  veins,  and  conform- 
ing with  thpir  strike  and  dip,  has  been  encountered  ;  but 
no  goM-be:iring  ore  discovered. 

To  the  south-west  of  Pinetuckyon  Sec.  IS  the  formation 
resumes  its  normal  line  of  strike,  as  it  also  does  a  short 
distance  X.  K.  of  the  workings:  indeed  such  change  oc- 
curs on  the  north  half  of  Sec.  i'2,  the  gold  mine  being  in 
south  half  of  the  same  section. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from  the  work  performed, 
this  is  the  most  i)romising  portion  of  Alabama  for   min- 
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itif^  for  mica.  Bocaude  in  several  locatioas  to  be  described 
later  ill  this  report  the  crystals  of  mica  arc  found  of  suffi- 
cient si/e  and  grade  lo  warrant  the  assuiuption  tlia* 
profitable  results  would  follow  systematic  and  deep  min- 

In  a  north-easterly  direction  from  Pinetiieky  M'e  lind  a 
break  in  the  mica-scliisi  formation,  wliore  the  semi-erys- 
talline  slates  appear  in  a  wedjje-like  shape,  with  the 
thin  edge  towards  thu  south-west.  The  line  of 
demarcation  on  the  southern  boundary  of  this  semi-crys- 
talline is  about  ;{  miles  northward  from  Pinetuckey 
in  T.  17,  and  the  point  of  this  wedge  is  in  the  same 
township  near  the  Kiddle's  Bridge  crossing  of  the 
Tallapoosa  River  in  U.  10  K.  being  the  same  range 
as  that  on  which  Pinetucky  is  located.  The  northern  or 
north-western  boundary  of  tliis  wedge  of  sonu-crystalline 
formation,  has  a  nortli-i'iistern  course  from  the  river  to 
Sec.  17,  T.  17,  It.  11.  Here  the  mica-schist  again  oc- 
curs ;  in  its  turn  assumini:  a  wedge-like  shape  with  the 
thin  edge  at  this  nor th-e astern  point,  and  widening  out 
toward.s  the  south-west.  At  the  Riddle's  Bridge  ajunc- 
tion  is  formed  with  the  main  body  of  mica-schist  which 
formation  continues  to  the  south-wt'st  in  an  uninter- 
rupted belt. 

These  complications  of  the  formation  are  shown  in  a 
general  way  on  the  geological  map  of  the  Htate,  where 
di.^tinetion  is  made,  however,  merely  between  the 
feebly  crystalline  Talladega  slatos,  and  the  fully  crystal- 
line schists. 


1  will  here  continue  my  report  on  the  occurrences  of 
gohl-bearing  ore  belonging  to  thi>  nortli -westerly  belt 
of  mica,  and  hornblende  schists  of  the  upper  gold  belt 
and  consider  those  belonging  to  the  semi-crystalline 
slates  later  in  order  to  avoid  complications. 
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Ch'ossiiig  the  Tallapoosa  River  from  I'inetucky,  in  a 
wosterly  diri'ctiuii,  1  fouiul  that  tlio  Shiiiboiio  Kidfje, 
which  is  a  coiitiiiiiatiun  on  the  western  sido  of  the  river 
of  that  chain  of  ridycs  in  which  is  located  the  Kemp 
Monntikiii  which  forms  sucli  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  landscape  on  tlie  oasitern  siilo  of  the  river,  witli  its 
trtmd  to  the  north-east  towards  Turkey  Heaven  Moun- 
tain. 

This  iSliinbonc  Itidgo  with  its  trend  south-westerly, 
cros.sos  a  portion  of  Oli'buriie  county  and  Clay  county. 
It  bears  rnuttli  the  same  relation  to  that  region  as  the 
-Devil's  liac-kbono"  bears  to  the  lower  jjold  belt.  The 
^eolo^^y  though,  of  these  two  ridges  is  entirely  dissim- 
ilar, for  while  the  "Devil's  Backbone"  is  made  up  al- 
:nost  entirely  of  semi-crystalline  slates  and  hydro-mica 
schists,  the  formrition  of  the  ShinVjone  Ridge  belongs  to 
juiea  anr!  hornbleTidic  schists.  Vor  several  miles  this 
chiiin  of  ridges  occupies  an  almost  parallel  po.sition  to 
the  lllue  Kidiie  Mountains  proper,  and  near  the  soiitli- 
wesforn  e,Ktremity  the  trend  of  both  the  mountaina  and 
the  chain  of  ridge-*  is  in  a  southerly  direction.  The  oc- 
eurrenc'.of  gold-bearing  ore,  which  have  been  discovered 
in  the  belt  of  inioa-sehists,  arc  located  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Idaho  mining  district,  which  embraces  a  large 
portion  of  T.  HI  and  I'n,  in  !1.  7  K. 

Thr   I<h,l,..  Mi„!,»j    Dl^fln'H. 

This  district  comprises  several  prospects,  j)rimiinent 
among  which  are  the  Idaho,  or  l''rankii]i,  the  llobbs,  the 
ijaurel,  till' (.'liinea]nna,  the  r'alifornia,  and  the  Horn's 
Peak ;  on  all  of  which  mining  operations  of  greater  or 
les^s  extent  have  been  carried  on. 

The  ore  bodies  in  this  dislrict  occin-  in  the  ridges, 
vrliieh  make  up  the  ebuiii  locally  designated  as  the  Delta 
Divide,  which  in  this  locality  really  embraces  a  moun- 
tainous district- cnvering  ijuite    an   extensive  area,    and 
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comprising  Beveral  ridj^es  or  backbones  lying  almost  par- 
allel to  each  other;  the  most  prominent  being  Shinbooe 
Kidge.  This  belt  of  mica  and  hoi-nblendic  schists  in 
which  the  gold-bearing  ore  bodies  occnr,  is  bounded  on 
the  north-west  by  a  belt  of  altered  eruptive  rocks,  locally 
termed  ' '  the  copper  load ,"  because  iron  pyrite,  associa- 
ted with  chalco-pyrite  has  been  found  to  occur  in  this 
rock,  and  mining  work  was  carried  on  soiiu-  years  since 
in  this  locality. 

The  entire  width  of  the  gold  bearing  district  which  I 
refer  to  as  "the  Idaho  District''  isaboiit  thi-ec  miles,  and 
its  length  so  far  as,  at  present  known  about  the  same. 
On  the  north-western  boundary  is  located  a  property 
known  as  the  "AVatts'"  which,  in  days  gone  by,  is  cred- 
ited with  Iiaving  furnished  a  large  amount  of  placer  gold, 
and  is  particularly  noticeable  because  of  the  vast  fjuant- 
ities  of  large  and  well  shaped  garnets.  So  vast  are  the 
quantities  of  these  ihiit  a  portion  of  the  property  itself,  is 
known  as  " Garnet  Htll."  Near  this ia  a  branch  or  small 
stream  locally  known  as  (iold  Branch,  whicli.  history  says, 
produced  a  large  quantity  of  placer  gold  in  the  seventies. 
Another  feature  of  the  district  is  that  in  nearly  all  of  the 
valleys  formed  by  the  creeks  and  branches,  there  occur 
beds  of  gravel  at  various  depths  below  the  surface  which 
will  nearly  always  yield  placer  gold  from  pannings.  This 
fact  has  been  demonstrated  in  several  j(»calities  in  this 
district  by  the  cutting  of  ditches  to  drain  the  bottom 
lands. 

The  Main,  or  Frar,kUH,  Srr..!,  T.  :</,  11.  ;  /•;.— A  ten 
stamp  mill  was  run  on  the  ore  from  this  mine  for  several 
months  a  few  years  since;  but  work  was  iibandoneil  be- 
cause of  litigation,  and  the  mill  and  mine  have  remained 
idle  since  ISSli,  but  will  be  started  up  in  the  near  future, 
the  litigation  having  been  decided  in  IsO.'i.  Tbe  mine 
itself  IS  on  a  ridge,  locally  known  as  "((iold  Hill," 
which       might       be       termed      a       foon       hill       of 
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the  S^hinbone  rulgf,  on  its  north-wfstprn  side,  0[ion 
cuts  made  into  tlio  s'uli;  hill  expose  an  immense  mass  or 
deposit  oi'qiiartzitu  and  micaceous  graphitic  scliist  with 
decomposed  material  rf,*enihliiii;wiidi[itersti';itifiud,  with 
the  strata  almost  verrical.  Tin-  strata  an*  very  thin  usu- 
ally, and  su  inttTiiiixcil  that  it  is  very  diffieiilt  to  olitain 
hiuiiples  of  cjieh  niateriiil  se|)arate.  so  as  to  ascertiuil 
ivhich  ('arr-it's  tlie  most  value.  The  entire  tnass  has  Ijeon 
quaiTied,  and  T  am  informed  was  milled  without  any 
eifort  to  sopar:iie  the  pniduets  of  tlie-e  strata.  It  isdifii- 
cult  to  form  any  csrimaii.'  of  ilie  i^xtent  or  pLTinaneney  of 
the  ore  liody,  ItEX-au^e  tli^-  work  of  mining  was  carried 
on  without  sutlii'ient  i'ej;iifil  to  future  devi-loi>inent.  Ap- 
parently the  strata  i-ontinue  on  down  indetiiiiiely,  and 
liavc  been  mined  .'<)  foi'C  wide.  From  the  summit  of  the 
ridj^c  to  the  iIoim'  of  the  cut  at  its  lowest  depth  is  prob- 
ably .')!)  or  Cll  feet  ;  and  a  shaft  was  suni:  in  th.'  Iloor  of 
the  eut  several  feet,  li'lt  us  this  was  tull  of  watfr  I  coulil 
not  iiivestifjate  tin-  results  ol^taitied. 

A  very  notieeahli.' f./auin;  al)out  ihe  oi'o  body  is  the 
immen-^''  ijuaiitily  of  irou-aluniina  garnets  in  the 
ganj^ue.  In  fael  ilie  oc-urrenee  nf  ihese  ganiets  asstt- ~ 
ciated  inore  nr  li-ss  eKisfly  with  the  gold  l)earin^.i4.pr!S  of 
tills  disiriet.  is  one  of  its  distinguishing  fcaluvvs.  Such 
garnets  d.-  not  carry  any  values,  so  far  a«  tan  h«  deler- 
iniiKtd  hy  pannir)g  te-ts,  but  a  teit  liy  tjri'  assav  might 
perhaps  show  lh«  prt-seiuie  of  some  gold/ 

Tiio  formatirin  at  the  Idaho  mine  is,'  mjitrly  east  and 
west  and  tin-  lim-  of  strike  is  maiiitaiiied  for  two  or  three 
miles  wtst<-r!y .  'J'li.-re  are  at  least  nvo  distiiiei  ore  bodies 
on  this  property.  'I'lie  most  extensive  bein;^  that  which  I 
have  just  dor-rilnd  witii  auottier  bm  smaller  l)ody  known 
as  the  ^- Littl"  Samp-on"  vein:  api.art-ntly  entirely  distinct 
from  the  main  bi>dy.  oceui's  on  tiif  iiorlli-west  side,  and 
a  great  iliange  is  noli. ■.•able  111  llij  idiaiaeter  of  the  ore 
which    rji-rii-   values.     For  ln're    th*.-  <]uartKitc  itself  is 
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luirifirnLis,  ami  not  tho  .-chisi  as  U  [lie  C!i»o  in  the  big  or 
main  ore  I)inly. 

TIk'  work  ivliifh  was  piTf(»nni'<l  at  tho  Idaho  mini'  in 
1S8S,  resulted  as  I  am  roUably  infornif^d  ijnito  satisfac- 
Sorily.  I  havo  dur-ing  thu  spr-iijj^  of  lS!)i;J,  had  a  better 
itppormnity  to  examine  this  proporty  more  closely  th:ui 
was  alVurdod  me  during  tln^  siinimiiroE  181)^-1,  when 
most  of  my  examinations  on   the   upiioi*  gold   bolt    wi'i-e 

Althoui^h  of  coursn  ths  workings  hav«  caved  in  to  a 
'^reat  extunt  consejii'Mit  up  m  thoir  b^ing  large  open  cat- 
and  tlii>  tiumlii^i"  of  years  tlie  mint>  has  roiuained  idle, 
yet  I  was  alforded  such  an  opportunity  under  llie  guitl- 
am-f  of  .\li".  -Toshua  rianliliii,  superintendent  of  the 
properly,  as  allowed  ino  to  iiilomi  m^-self  more  thoroughly 
T-elativoto  the  extent  and  iiroinise  of  iierinanencv  of  tlnise 
bodies. 

The  open  cuts  extend  for  i 04  yards  along  the  line  of 
strikvi,  Jiiij  show  tliat  the  ore  liody,  where  these  cnt« 
eruHs  it,  is  at  least  fifty  feet  in  ihickness,*  From  pan- 
iiings  <m  iin  average  of  the  entire  ore  body,  in  one  cut, 
thi-reis  certainly  a  value  of  ^lii.OII  a  ton  in  free    gold. 

This  value  is  more  closely  associated  with  the  decom- 
iioseil  seliisi  than  with  the  bodies  of  quartzite.  wiiich 
have  ln^eii  exposed  in  tiie  niiiu'  workings,  but  while  iliis 
IS  the  ease,  iu  i«  alsu  a  noticojible  fjict  that  the  schist  does 
mil  yield  Tallies  exeept  where  closely  associated  with 
■  juartzite.  W'hetln.T  the  garnets  which  occur  as  gangue 
yiihl  any  values,  or  not.  is  an  ojien  question. 

Some  of  the  quartz  l)odies  exposed  in  the  main  cut  are 
iiller.s  of  hssure  veins,  eross-cuiiing  the  cleavage  of  lUe 
schists  almost  ai  riglit  angles,  and  apparently  luaintiiln- 
ingeoiiiinuity  nsgreaterdi:pilis  would  be  attained.  The 
dip  of  lliese  is  almost  vertical,  and  the  thickness  has 
incri'ased  peroeplilily  at  the  floor  of  the  cut,  from  tlie 
rhii-kness  at  the  outcrop,  forty  feet  above.     Mr.  Frank- 

^  r\n-  ,i< ii|>.'ii>viiiut".-ii'''^>»<i^li'iili'  III-  r.>riti»ti.>Ti   Hml    Mni.-lun' 

.>f|].i- «n-iiri'.-[i<-iM>r)ir,lil    1ic-iii-it>!:   <<i'<-.     t'liitt'   Sv.   I   JUiiEitralt'S   oil 
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,,  however,  informed  mo  that  these  quartz  bodies  carry 
t  very  little  v.ilue,  and  indeed  he  did  not  consider  such 
h  enough  to  run  through  the  mill  when  he  was  work* 
»  the  property. 

The  second  ore  body  on  this  property  oiiteropa  a  dis- 
ico  of  lifty  yardfi  north-west  of  the  main  workings. 
lis  is  referred  to  earlier  and  designated  as  the  "Little 
mpson  vein,"  and  has  bp.on  partially  jirospected,  but 
s  work  has  not  been  suHiciently  extensive  to  warrant 
I'  expression  of  any  opinion  as  to  the  material  facts. 
Judging  J'rom  die  line  of  strike  of  these  ore  bodies,  a 
eory  is  tenivhie  that  if  the  continuity  of  each  is  main- 
ined  towards  the  other,  the  two  bodies  will  intersect 
ch  other ;  because  the  tine  of  strike  of  the  main  body 
nearly  due  east,  while  that  of  the  "Little  Sampson" 
several  degrees  north  of  east. 

At  the  time  of  my  recent  visit,  Mr.  Franklin  w^as  raak- 
g  arrangements  to  resume  active  operations  at  the 
ine,  and  has  bpon  considering  the  advisability  of  add- 
g  a  Huntington  mill  to  the  present  [)lant,  which  is  a 
n  stamp  quartz  mill.  By  doing  this  he  expects  to  ob- 
tn  relief  from  some  unsatisfactory  results  he  expe- 
snced  before  in  treating  the  soft  ore,  which  has  such  a 
lyey  nature  that  in  the  stamp  mill  itchokes  the  screens 
d  interferes  materially  with  the  crusUing  capacity,  as 
dl  as  with  amalgamation,  when  quick  silver  is  fed  into 
e  battery. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  this  new  plant  will  be  run- 
tig  on  the  Idaho  ore  before  the  first  of  July,  18i)6  ;  and 
le  owners  propose,  as  I  am  informed,  to  operate  the 
roperty  as  a  permanent  investment,  and  with  the  ex- 
Mtation  of  developing  it  into  a  dividend  paying  mine. 
Following  this  ridge  to  the  south-west  from  the  Frank- 
'ti  mine,  t  found  its  surface  was  thickly  covered  with 
'ieces  ot  ([uarzite,  in  which  arc  embedded  masses  of  gar- 
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nets,  as  well  as  pieces  of  linionite,  closely  resembling 
gossan.  This  is  characteristic  of  the  tuica-schist  belt, 
and  proved  an  incentive  in  years  gone  by  to  encourage 
many  men  to  prospect  quite  extensively  for  copper  ore; 
but  in  this  section  almost  invariably  without  success. 
Tlu  iMurcl,  Ser.  .J ,  T.  Jfi,  Ji.  ,-.— The  ore  body  exposed 
by  shallow  prospect  holes  on  this  property  is  apparently 
an  extension  of  the  Little  Sampson.  The  line  of  strike 
though  is  nearly  east,  with  the  dip  almost  vertical,  and 
the  ridge  on  which  this  is  located  is  an  extension  of  the 
Franklin  or  Jdaho  ridge.  Its  continuity,  though,  has 
been  interrupted  by  some  small  creeks  or  branches  which 
have  cut  channels  through  it  as  they  llowed  towards 
Talladega  Creek,  into  which  they    empty. 

The  cbaract+T  of  the  ore  is  very  similar  to  that  found 
in  the  Little  Sampson  ;  the  values  being  found  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  quartzite,  which  can  be  more 
easily  s'^parated  from  the  decomposed  matter  resembling 
wad  and  schists,  than  atthe  Idaho.  Samples  taken  fi\)m 
the  entire  mass  pan  very  satisfactorily;  and  during  the 
summer  of  1893  a  miner  named  Stevens  made  fair  wages 
sluicing  the  vein  stone  from  the  Laurel  without  first 
crushing  it, — proving  by  that  result  that  tlie  gold  is  dis- 
seminated through  all  the  material  forming  the  vein 
stone  of  the  pay  streak,  which  is  about  four  or  five  feet 
wide. 

Work  on  this  property  has  been  insuflicient  to  deter- 
mine any  facts,  beyond  showing  it  to  be  a  good  prospect. 
Mr.  Steed,  the  owner  of  the  Liiurel,  informed  me  he  prii- 
posed,  during  the  present  year,  to  prospect  that  ore  body 
at  depth,  by  a  cross-cut  turnel,  which  can  be  easily  run 
from  tlio  base  of  tlie  ridge  so  as  to  intersect  the  ore  bodv 
at  a  depth  of  "»0  or  'iO  feet  below  it.s  outcrop. 

A  stream  flowing  near  the  base  of  this  ridge,  and  hav- 
ing its  source  in  tlie  ridge,  will  furnish  ample  water  for 
mining  and  milling  purposes.     Also  for  liydraulic  iniu- 
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ing  should  the  gravel  bars  along  its  bed  prove  of  suffi- 
cient extent  and  value .  These  have  been  worked  by 
sluicing,  at  irregular  intervals,  for  some  years  past,  and 
in  spots  are  quite  rich. 

The  chi.K-a-l'im,  Sec.  J.J,  T.  Hi,  R.  ?-£.— This  pros- 
pect is  located  on  a  ridge  to  the  north  of  that  on  which 
the  Latirel  and  Idaho  occur.  The  line  of  strike 
of  tlie  ore  body  is  North-east  with  its  dip  towards 
the  S.  E .  at  an  angle  of  about  30  degrees.  The  workings 
consist  of  an  open  cut,  crossing  the  formation  ;  an  incline 
pit  or  shallow  shaft,  and  several  shallow  holes  in  which 
the  surface  soil  pans  very  satisfactorily.  These  last, 
though,  have  not  been  sunk  deep  enough  to  expose  rock 
in  place. 

The  openings  have  been  made  in  such  a  manner  that 
no  reliable  estimate  as  to  value,  or  permanency,  or  ex- 
tent of  the  ore  body  can  be  formed.  The  ore  is  found  in 
strata  bedded  conformably  wtth  the  formation,  having 
no  well  defined  walls.  The  pay  is  disseminated  through 
these  strata  in  the  same  manner,  as  in  the  more  vertical 
strata  on  the  Idaho  and  Laurel. 

irohh'>.  S'^r. .;,  r.  .'O,  n.  7  ^;.— This  ore  body  is  located 
on  a  ridge  extending  almost  parallel  to  but  between  the 
ridges  on  which  occur  the  Chinca-Pina  and  Laurel.  It 
has  been  exposed  in  several  shallow  pits,  and  is  appa- 
rently a  promising  prospffct. 

i.UilifnniHi .  Sn\  h'l.  T.  JO,  I!.  ;  K. — On  this  prooerty  a 
ten  stamp  mill  was  erected  siome  years  since,  and  min- 
ing and  niiiling  operations  conducted.  But  tbo  openings 
were  ntt  cavpd  in  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  I  was  una- 
ble tt)  e.xploro  them .  Beyond  the  fact  that  the  ore  found 
in  the  mill,  and  around  the  old  dumps,  yielded  prospects 
by  panning,  nothing  further  can  be  said  about  the  proii- 
erty. 

ri"-  H'.     '■'  r-"!.-,  S,r.  .',,  T.  ?o,  n.    7  A".— I>uring  the 
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summers  of  ISO."?  aiid  1S04,  wlien  I  msule  my  first  pxara- 
inRtion  of  iliis  district,  this  ore  body  had  been  but  very 
imperfectly  prospected  at  th*'  siimniit  of  the  pe.Mc  or  hil; 
from  which  the  mine  takes  its  name.  But  at  this  writ- 
ing ,  spring  of  ISDii,  a  recent  visit  to  this  district,  ha> 
enabled  me  to  e.xamino  the  projuTty  more  thoroughly, 
because  a  considerable  amount  of  work  has  just  beer, 
performed  and  several  tons  of  ore  milled  in  a  small  five 
stamp  mill  located  in  the  vicinity. 

While  tliis  peak  is  really  a  continuation  of  the  ridge 
in  which  occurs  the  ore  body  in  the  Idaho  mine ;  it  ii 
separated  from  the  main  ridge  by  erosion.  This  ore 
body  is  located  almost  westerly  from  the  Idaho  mine  and 
not  quite  a  mile  distant. 

A  cross-cut  tunnel  has  been  run  to  intersect  the  ore 
body  at  a  vertical  deiith  of  about  twenty-live  feet  from 
the  summit  of  the  peak.  This  work  lias  demonstrated 
that  the  ore  body  is  some  thirty  feet  in  tliickness  and 
several  runs  of  a  limited  quantity  of  average  ore  through 
the  mill  have  resulted,  I  am  informed,  in  a  saving  of 
$2.00  gold  per  ton,  by  amalgamation.  The  ore  may  be 
styled  as  a  garnitiferous  quartzite,  because  of  the  large 
quantities    of    irou-aluniiiia    garnits  embedded  therein. 

No  work  to  deter^sine  the  continuity  of  this  ore  body 
along  its  line  of  strike  other  than  shallow  prospect  holes 
along  tho  summit  of  the  peak,  has  been  yet  performed. 
Nor  has  any  deep  work  been  attempted. 

From  the  structure  of  the  peak  it  would  have  been  very 
easy  to  determine  the  permanency  and  extent  of  this  ore 
body  at  depth  of  about  200  feet,  by  merely  running  & 
cross-cut  tunnel  to  the  ore  body,  and  drifting  along  the 
line  of  the  strike.  Such  work  would  be  doubly  advanta- 
geous too.  because  it  would  have  drained  the  mine  as  well 
ashave  aftorded  a  splendid  opportunity  to  mine  the  ore  by 
sloping.  The  value  of  the  property  too ,  would  have  beer- 
demonstrated  beyond  cavil,  because   it  would  have  lieen 
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an  easy  task  to  measure  the  quantity  of  ore  in  sight  and 
make  calculations  on  which  the  value  of  the  property 
should  be  based, 

h'fiiip  Moiiulahi  Dhtrirf. 

K.-kkx,  SW.  .'.;,  T.  17,  It.  10  K. — No  other  discovery  of 
gold-bearing  ore  lias  been  made  to  the  norih-<Mst  <»f  the 
Idaho  District  in  the  mica- schist  formation  on  tlm  west 
side  of  the  Tallapoosa  Itiver,  so  far  as  I  was  abli.'  to  as- 
certain, either  by  prospecting  or  from  reliable  informa- 
tion. After  crossing  the  river  towards  the  east  T  found 
prOf  pects  in  many  of  the  branches  and  creeks,  especially 
on  tlie  iJenman  and  Morrison  plantations  to  the  west  of 
the  Kckles  property.  IJut  no  work  of  any  extent  expos- 
ing pay  ore  liad  been  done. 

The  Kckles  property  has  created  quite  an  excitement 
from  time  to  time  since  its  discovery  in  the  spring  of 
189:).  It  was  bonded  during  that  summer  for  $30,000. 
The  40  acre  tract  of  land  on  which  it  is  located  was  pur- 
chased by  an  old  prospector  named  Eckels' for  $125.00, 
after  he  had  done  some  prospecting,  the  result  of  which 
was  not  generally  known.  The  same  tract  had  been 
offered  previous  to  that  time  for  a  Texas  pony  worth 
about  $40.00. 

The  prospect  work  consists  of  an  open  cut,  crossing 
the  formation,  with  a  shaft  some  65  feet  in  depth,  below 
the  floor  of  the  crosa-cut,  which  is  about  8  feet  deep. 
This  cross-cut  is  nearly  oO  feet  in  length  and  exposes 
the  ore  body  almost  that  entire  distance.  In  structure 
this  ore  body  bears  great  similarity  to  those  in  the  Idaho 
District ;  being  a  series  of  thin  vertical  strata  of  quartzite 
and  decomposed  schists,  so  closely  interfoliated  that  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  samples  to  determine  which  strata 
carry  the  pay.  Samples  taken  from  nearly  any  portion 
of  the  cross  cut  will  yield  good  results  without  crushing 
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the  vein  stone.  In  sinking  the  shaft  the  strata  were 
found  to  maintain  their  vertical  dip  to  a  depth  of  36  feet, 
here  the  dip  clianged  to  an  angle  of  about  60  deg.  to- 
wards tho  south. 

A  cross  outrun  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  showed  the 
ore  body  which  j'ielded  pay,  had  narrowed  down  to  18 
feet  in  thickness,  much  of  the  decomposed  material 
found  at  the  surface  having  apparently  pinched  out, 
leaving  the  strata  of  quartzite  more  concentrated.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1S94,  sinking  was  continued  on  the 
shaft  until  a  depth  of  nearly  100  feet  had  been  attained, 
without  any  material  change  having  occurred  in  the  ore 
body. 

The  surface  lias  been  prospected  across  the  40  acres 
on  the  line  of  strike  of  the  ore  body,  which  is  slightly 
north  of  ea^t,  and  its  continuity  demonstrated. 
The  same  results  were  obtained  on  the  ex- 
treme western  border  of  the  tract,  but  beyond  this  the 
formation  has  been  folded  several  degrees  to  the  north , 
and  although  continuous,  does  not  yield  pay  where  some 
shallow  prospecting  has  been  done  on  the  adjoining 
tract. 

No  systematic  work  of  treating  this  ore  has  been  done, 
by  which  an  average  value  from  mill  runs  can  be  esti- 
mated. The  graphite  interferes  with  treatment;  by  or- 
dinary amalgamation,  and  the  absence  of  sufficient  water 
prevents  working  the  property  by  hydraulic  process,  and 
afterwarda  milling  the  quartzite  tailings,  as  is  done  at 
Dahlonegii,  Ga.,  on  a  somewhat  similar  formation. 

Such  a  method  of  mining  and  treatment  could  be  car- 
ried on  profitably  to  a  depth  at  any  rate  of  about  40  feet ; 
but  below  that  the  vein  stone  become.=  very  much  more 
solid  ami  will  probably  become  sulphuretted  near  water 
level. 

G(}!de"  Eaylf.,  Sec.  //,  T.  17,  R.  11  i,".— This  property 
was  originally  known  as  the  old  Price  mine,  and  pros- 
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pectiog  work  consisciDg  of  two  incltDe  shafts,  one  about 
30  feet,  the  other  shallower,  together  with  about  100 
feet  of  Cunneliag  was  performed  la  1893.  This  work  was 
done  by  some  parties  who  held  aa  option  on  the  property , 
which  however  expired  before  any  very  satisfactory  dis- 
coveries were  made.  Since  then  and  during  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1894,  work  has  been  resumed  by  W.  D. 
Vaughn  of  HeHin,  Under  his  management  an  upraise 
was  made  from  the  tuanel  to  the  bottom  of  the  deepest 
incline  shaft,  and  a  drift  some  30  feet  long  was  run  on  a 
level  with  the  point  in  this  shaft  (32  feet  from  the  sur- 
face) where  work  was  discontinued  in  1893.  From  the 
discoveries  made  by  a  prospector  in  the  spring  of  1894, 
the  first  miners  had  quit  work  on  the  eve  of  exposing 
some  very  rich  ore.  As  much  of  this  carried  free  gold, 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  assayed  as  high  as  #58.00 
ft  ton,  Mr,  Vaughn  took  an  option  on  the  property  and 
went  to  work  at  once  to  develop  it  further.  He  is  also 
erecting  ii  smiill  stamp  mill  for  the  purpose  of  prospect- 
iDg  and  sampling,  that  portion  of  the  ore  body  which  is 
Irei)  milling.  Such  is  apparently  the  character  of  the 
ore  to  a  depth  of  about  30  feet,  but  below  that  depth  it 
can  only  be  considered  partially  so  because  the  ore  is  not 
only  very  highly  sulphuretted,  but  also  has  the  appear- 
ance which  denotes  that  it  carries  a  large  per  centage  of 
arsenical  pyrite.  The  deep  shaft  is  now  about  75  feet 
in  depth,  sunk  on  the  ore  body  with  the  same  incline  as 
the  dip  ;  an  angle  of  50  deg.  towards  the  south-east.  The 
line  of  strike  is  N.  K. 

The  vein  matter  consisting  of  quartzite  and  hydro 
mica  schist  is  about  10  feet  thick  at  the  In  fuot  level. 
This  vein  of  quartzite  is  very  much  decomposed,  and 
enclosed  between  what  appear  to  be  semi-crystalline  slate 
walls,  being  the  same  character  of  slate  as  forms  Turkey 
Heaven  Mountain,  which  are  not  well  defined  near  the 
surface.     This  occurrence  of  gold   bearing  quart/ite  is 
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almost  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  strip  of  mica  schist 
formation,  wliich  forms  the  nortliLTii  prong  of  fully  crys- 
talline rockn  in  Cleburne  county.  A  vein  of  coarse 
grained  granite  is  also  expo^ieJ  in  this  formation,  about 
50  feet  south-east  of  the  ore  boJy  I  havo  referred  to,  and 
which  should  bo  designated  as  the  'lower"  body,  be- 
cause on  the  south-east  side  of  the  granite  vein  another, 
and  distinct  ore  body  has  been  exposed.  This  outcrop 
occurs  paralleling  the  vein  of  granite,  which  is  about  30 
feet  thick,  and  in  apparent  conformity  with  the  general 
formation,  both  with  regard  to  strike  and  dip.  Iq  fact 
the  series  oct-ur  on  the  surface  as  follows  :  On  the  north- 
west, the  "lower"  ore  body,  about  o  feet  thick  at  the 
surface,  bedded  in  slate  much  decomposed  near  the  -sur- 
face;  ne.\t  in  order,  towards  the  south-east,  Turkey 
Heaven  Mountain  slate  fiO  feet ;  next  granite  vein  about 
30  feet  in  thickness,  then  the  mica  schist  in  which  is 
bedded  the  "upper"  ore  body.  In  this  ore  body  the 
gold  is  carried  by  a  sandy,  sugary,  friable  quartzito  ;  and 
considering  that  in  IS  feet,  {the  depth  of  the  incline), 
this-  ore  body  has  increased  in  thickness  from  0  inches  at 
the  outcrop,  to  2  feet  at  the  bottomof  the  shaft,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  promising  prospect. 

In  the  tunnel  on  this  property,  beyond  to  the  south- 
east of  the  point  where  the  "lower"  ore  body  is  cross 
cut,  an  upraise  was  commenced  by  the  miners  who  first 
drove  this  adit.  In  this  I  find  that  the  formation  above 
the  ore  body  is  a  pyritiferous  graphitic  slate  very  hard 
and  similar  to  the  slate  forming  Turkey  Heaven  Moun- 
tain it  is  very  tough  on  this  level,  which  is  50  feet  verti- 
cally below  the  mouth  of  the  incline  shaft. 

The  granite  vein  referred  to  apparently  is  intrusive, 
because  at  a  point  about  ZdO  yards  from  the  mine  work- 
ings, and  to  the  north-east  we  find  it  is  only  3  feet  thick 
at  its' outcrops,  which  reseinbles  a  big  boulder,  but  U 
continuous  towards  the  south-west;  though  apparently 
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not  so  to  tUe  uorth-ea^t,  so  Far  as  the  »iii'faco  indie iitioiis 
show. 

Tho  slate  txmiiliy  rock  wliicli  forms  the  hanging  wall 
of  the  "lower"  ore  body  belongs  to  the  Turkey  IleaveD 
Moimt:iin  scries,  l)ati  that  Ibrniing  the  foot  walling  has 
more  ilio  appeui'aiice  of  a  hydro-mica  schist,  than  the 
typical  "Taihuicga"  or  semi-crystalline  slate,  found  cov- 
ering such  an  extensive  urea  north-west  of  tho  Arbacoo- 
chec  (Jold  Mining  district,  and  extending  to  the  south- 
eastern border  of  the  Puleo/oic    area. 

Traveling  in  a  northerly  course  from  the  "Golden 
Kagle"  or  "i'riec"  mine  we  find  this  hydro-mica  schist 
exWMids  for  about  II  miles.  Bej-ond  that  point  and 
northerly  the  geology  is  clilhcult  to  determine,  because 
\hc  surface  of  tho  ground  is  covered  by  pieces  of  i|uarti{ 
and  soil  with  no  exposures  of  the  slate,  until  the  north- 
east corner  of  section  0,  township  17,  range  11  E.  is  reach- 
ed, where  a  narrow  .strip  of  hornblendic  rock(diorite)oc- 
curs.  Beyond  this  again  in  a  northerly  direction  we 
find  no  exposures  of  tho  slates  until  after  crossing  the 
Arbacoochee  and  Bowden  wagon  road  near  the  western 
'  boundary  of  section  ;i4,  T.  IG,  li .  11  E.  where  the  typical 
"Talladega''  slateoccur. 

*RfHnlfg  u/  .Umhh  h,/  [),-.  ./.  n.  Vmtt  of  Birmingham,  Ma., 

/,■>•„>  Miuph^  t,il:r-,i  lit  hnphaz'inl  ahrnn  the  Mini- 

Si-ltlM  OoM  Bill. 
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"TURKEY    HEAVEN    MOUNTAIN"    OR    NORTH- 
WESTERN  SEMI-CRYSTAI^LINE  SLATE  BELT. 

Gohl  IH'ltje  Mining  District. 

This  district  is  located  in  T.  17  and  IS,  R.  12  E.  ap- 
parently in  the  semi-crystalline  slate  formation,  near  the 
line  oC  demarcation  between  the  mica  schist  belt  and  the 
slates.  In  fact  it  is  immediatiily  to  the  south  and  east 
of  the  point  where  the  mica  schist  wedges  out,  two  miles 
from  the  Alabama-Georgia  line  in  Clebiinie  county  to 
whicli  I  have  before  referred. 

In  some  respects  the  occurrences  oE  gold  bearing  ore 
in  this  district  may  be  considered  properly  to  belong  to 
the  Goldville  Belt ;  for  although  the  formation  is  com- 
posed more  extensively  oE  the  slates  found  in  Turkey 
Heaven  Mountain,  a  graphitic  variety  of  semi-erystalline 
slate  intorstratiiied  with  the  regular  semi-crystalline 
varieties,  tlian  is  found  elsewhere  on  that  belt ;  yet  it  is 
really  the  same,  when  the  formations  are  only  classed 
as  crystalline  and  semi-crystalline. 

I  can  not  identify  tho  ore  bodies  on  their  lines  of  strike 
with  any  in  the  samo  formation  to  the  south-west,  and 
for  that  reason  as  well  as  because  of  the  slight  difference 
in  the  country  rock,  T  have  considered  this  district  as 
distinct  from  the  Uoldville  BL^lt.  So  far  as  at  present 
prospected  the  quartz  seams  in  this  district  rarely  carry 
any  values.  The  ore  which  yields  value  is  a  ferruginous 
sandstone,  but  several  very  fine  speiimcns  of  sugary 
quartz,  impregnated  with  free  gold  are  reported  to  have 
been  found  in  this  district,  a  few  years  ago.  Several  of  these 
T  was  shown  by  Mr.  Charles  Harper  of  Rome,  Cla.,  who 
is  a  part  owner  in  about  1 ,1500  ac-es  of  land  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.    The  only  prospecting  work  of  which  I  could 
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obtain  auy  knowledge  has  been  done  on  this  property, 
which  comprises  portions  of  Sees.  27,  33,  34,  T.  17,  R. 
12  E.  and  Sees.  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  T.  18,  R.  12  E. 

I  coiild  not  ascertain  the  exact  location  of  this  prospect 
work  by  section  number,  nor  could  I,  when  I  examined 
it ,  determine  any  essential  points  relative  to  the  ore  body. 
A  shallow  incline  shaft,  had  been  sunk  exposing  a  body 
of  ferruginous  sandstone  about  2U  feet  in  thickness,  hav- 
ing itrt  line  of  strike  nearly  Northeast  and  dip 
about  45  (leg.  to  the  S.  K.  Samples  taken  from  the 
dump  panned  in  free  gold  satisfactorily,  showing  some 
*4.0it  or  *.'.00  a  ton;  hut  the  ore  bodyitself  could  not 
be  sampled  because  of  water  hlling  the  shaft.  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  entire  thickness  averaged  as  well  as  the 
samplrs  I  tested,  Tt  is  claimed,  work  was  al>amloned 
because  of  the  watiT  rising  in  the  shaft,  and  the  owners 
were  not  in  position  lo  provide  pumping  facilities. 
Really  tlu'  propfjrty  was  purchased  for  sjiccuJative  pur- 
poses, and  th«  only  object  of  the  owners  appears  lo  have 
been  to  expose  an  ore  hody,  and  make  no  attempt  to  de- 
velop it. 

The  priipfrty  was  purchased  with  the  view  of  eontroll- 
ing  as  mufli  a-^  pa.<-*ili!e  of  the  lead  longitudinally,  and, 
if  development  shoidil  prove  that  continuity  aU>ngilie  line 
of  strikv  is  iriaintaini'd,  together  with  values,  and  con- 
tinuity nt  deprli,  tli"n  this  will  be  a  valualtle  property. 
But  such  can  only  be  rlt-ierriiined  by  actual  work,  which 
at  present  hii.^i  not  lieen  performed. 

An  analysis  by  l>r.  Pratt  showed  t-i.H'l  a  ton  in  gold 
from   sainjjles   taken  fnnti  the  dump  1  have  referred  to. 

To, -h. I  } Iran:,,  DhU-ivl. 

From  the  (!old  Itidpe  property  1  followed  the  lino  of 
demarcation  between  the  semi-crystalline  slate  and  mica 
schist  towards  the   south-west,  to  the  point    where   the 
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slates  neiii^e  out  near  Riddlfs'  IJridge,  and  prospected 
back  to  iliu  iioi'tli-fa:-t  in  tlifj  sonii-crvnt.ilJiiii:  foi'm;irio;i. 
In  t:ii.T  ri-;^ion  art;  located  the  Tiirkov  Heaven  Moimtaius, 
from  wlii'jh  the  mining  district  derives  its  name. 

I  iViiind  that  fTuld  bearinj^  ure  occurred  at  several  loca- 
tions :iv  ami  near  the  base  of  these  mountains,  but  none 
has  vet  !.een  discoverod  iu  the  uiuuniain  itself.  Or.  its 
surumit  and  Fidi.'s.  as  well  as  in  the  formation  to  the 
sou;li-we--t,  the  •irajihiuc  variety  is  interstratitied  with 
the  TaMadega,  and  other  semi-crystalline  shites,  and  sill 
of  tile  i)eeurrences  of  ore  carrv  a  large  perrentage  of  this 
graphite. 

MiH-r,  »-■,,;.;,■  7'.  /;,/.'.  ;o. — This  is  the  most  south- 
westerly discovery  of  gold  bearing  ore  in  this  Turkey 
Heaven  District.  It  is  located  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  point  wliere  the  elates  wedge  out,  and  are  dis- 
placed Ijy  mica  schist. 

A  few  shallow  prospect  holes  have  been  sunk,  and  a 
body  (if  sandstone  L'X|)osed,  a  portion  of  '.vhieli  carries 
gold.  'l"his  ore  is  found  to  occur  undr-r  a  limonite  cap- 
ping, Jiiid  I  could  find  no  evidence.-?  of  well  delined  walls 
to  indicali-  vein  structure.  The  barren,  and  value-carry- 
ing ores  appear  to  be  inlerstraiified ,  and  form  a  deposit, 
wiih  its  dip  towards  the  south.east,  and  on  only  a  very 
slight  incline. 

The  work  has  been  insuliicient  to  base  any  estimates 
asi  to  value  of  the  prospect,  but  the  indications  xioint  to 
there  being  a  large  deposit.  I  base  this  opinion  on  the 
showing  in  a  number  of  shallow  prospect  holes  sunk 
along  the  lino  of  strike  and  from  the  outeroppings,  which 
prospect  some  colors. 

Cniw.i  Pohit,  Si'c.  to,  T.  J.\  n.  //.—To  the  u.n-th-east 
of  the  MilUr  property  about  2  miles  distant,  considerable 
work  has  been  done,  and  a  five  stamp  mill  erected  on 
the  Crown  Point  mine.  Xo  systematic  mining  has  been 
done   here,    although  a  small  (juantity  of   ore   was    run 
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through  the  mill  in  1S93.  But  the  value  slaved  wa-'i  in- 
suiiicient  with  such  limited  crushing  capacity  lo  produce 
prolilable  results,  ('oiisetiueiitly  work  was  abandoned, 
before  the  valuo  of  iho  prospect,  or  oxtaut  of  the  ore 
body  was  determined. 

A  sample  assayed  by  I>r.  I'ratt  showed  $3.23  in  gold  a' 
ton.  From  this  propurty  tho  leads  of  gold  bearing  ore 
ftppari.'ntly  follow  the  tlanks  of  the  mountain,  ont'  on  the 
iiouth-eiLsturn  and  another  on  the  north-western.  Along 
the  southern  Hank  but  little  prospecting  has  been  done, 
aud  such  failed  to  expose  any  promising  prospects.  The 
work  tliough  was  ((uito  limited  in  extent,  and  if  pur.sued 
systematically  may  yet  result  in  the  discovery  of  gold 
bearing  ore  bodies. 

.  3ruMi<.haH-,  Srr.  ■!'..  T.  IT,  R.  II  /?.— This  was  one  of 
tho  early  ^old  discoveries,  made  during  the  copper  ex- 
citement early  in  tbe  "seventies."  The  outcrop  and 
ore  near  the  surface  yielded  very  fair  results,  as  I  am 
informed  on  reliable  authority  ;  but  deeper  mining  oper- 
ations appear  to  have  resulted  disastrously,  jndging  from 
the  fact  that  l)oth  mine  and  mill  have   been  deserted  for 


Two  incline  shafts  wen-  sunk  on  the  lead  of  ore,  one 
exposes  an  ore  body  S  feet  thick  bedded  between  walls  of 
a  talcoid  gi-apbitic  schist,  or  decomposed  slate,  resem- 
bling schist  in  appearance;  the  other  an  ore  body  18 
inches  thick,  bedded  in  the  same  country  rock. 

The  last  mentioned,  was  known  as  the  "Houston" 
shaft,  and  I  am  informed  the  ore  taken  from  it  yielded 
by  mill  runs  from  .H.OU  to  $4.-")li  a  ton  in  free  gold.  The 
first  mentioned,  was  known  as  the  "Company  Shaft." 
This  was  considerably  deeper  than  the '  'Houston, "  being 
3Dnie  30  feet.  The  ore  taken  from  it  was  of  lower  grade 
than  from  theothor,  but  the  cost  of  mining  the  thick  ore 
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body  was  of  course  less  than  the  thin  ;  which  ought  to 
have  offset  the  difference  in  value. 

A  vertical  shaft  was  sunk,  with  a  view  to  cross  cut  the 
ore  body  exposed  in  the  "Company"  shaft  at  greater 
depth.  While  the  work  was  pmgressing,  I  am  informed, 
that  the  superintendent  reported  that  the  gold  bearing 
ore  had  given  place  to  copper  bearing  ore.  He  shut 
down  the  mill ,  and  abandoned  mining  operations  at  once, 
and  the  same  condition  of  idleness  exists  to-day.  I  was 
unable  to  explore  the  workings  because  of  water,  so  can 
not  verify  my  information    by  a  personal  examination. 

A  gooil  ten  stamp  mill  was  erectod  on  this  property  in 
ISOO,  and  for  several  months  i^uite  extensive  mining  and 
milling  operations  were  conducted. 

I'l-il'-hanl,  Src.  .;ii,  T.  17,  H.  //  /■-'. — Hero  an  incline 
shaft  some  1.")  feet  deep,  has  been  sunk  for  prospecting 
purposes,  and  about  7  feet  of  strata  of  auriferous  sand- 
stone, or  quartzito  has  been  exposed.  This  is  bedded 
between  talcoid  graphitic  decomposed  slate  or  schist 
walls,  with  a  slightly  inclined  dip  lowards  the  south- 
east, and  its  line  of  strike  nciirlj-  iiorlh-cast.  By 
panning  an  average  sample  from  the  entire  thickness 
this  [iroved  of  low  grade,  about  %'AMQ  a  ton  ;  but  by  se- 
lecting samples  some  very  ricli  rcault.s  were  obtained, 

J.nvlnj  J»'-,  Sa:  „'.7,  T.  ir,  H.  U  E.~'U\U  property  is 
Idi-ateil  111  the  niirlli-f;c*t  of  tlic  Miiss-lj.ii-k  iiii<l  nuarly  north 
iif  the  Prflcluu'il,  lUslfnil  aliont  tliree-quarler-i  nf  a  mile  from 
cither.  .-Mtlmngh,  al  tlio  pnint  that  active  niiiiing  operation^ 
were  carriefl  on  in  ISJ'^l,  the  fnrm.itioii  mi  tin-;  property  is 
ctmriirted  friini  the  normal  line  of  .-liikc  .\iirth-«!ist 
)o  un  almormid  line  noai'ly  due  nnrth  yel  I  am  irulined 
10fla*itlie  M(iss-I)ai.'k  and  lvUi.'koy  Joe  iii  I icli miring  to 
th«same  lead  of  i|iiartzite.  Allhimgli  I  Imve  never  actually 
followed  the  ontcnip  of  the  formation,  fnmi  lueiilion  to  loea- 
ti<in,  yet  the  evideui-e  of  foldinir  hy  lateral  pre^-inre  is  .s<» 
well  <lelinpd,  liv  the  crooked  liuc^  of  the  strike  of  the  slatos 
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on  tbe  Luckej'  .If>e  jtroptTty,  stnd  the  rescaiblaiice  in  the  ore 
sr>  nt.ii-ke<l,  tofreHitT  with  tlmt  of  the  country  rock,  that  I 
fee!  oonvincwl  ilevcloimient  will  prove  the  oorroftno«B  of  my 
theory.  Itut  I  iloiiht  very  niiu.h  if  tlic  lead,  should  itfi  ron- 
tiniiity  so  far  us  foniintion  is  confcrncd  lio  proven,  will 
iiiiiintiiin  auy  fontiimity  so  fur  as  licinjr  gohi  hearing,  isoon- 
eerno<L 

])i'vch>|)iiieiit  in  llie  LiK-ky  Joe  litir-  ah-eady  deuioustrateil 
that  tile  pay  mv  is  found  in  rliiiimeys  or  shoots  in  the  ore 
body,  'i'lic  [H'oiierty  wits  first  oj><.'ne^)  in  I  SOS  to  a  notable 
extent,  and  a  ti'ii  >t!iinp  Fraser  iind  Chaluier's  mill  creeleil 
ihert'on,  w  iih  ail  iIk;  hitest  iiuprovcniciits.  Hut  as  it  prove<I 
later,  the  iiuuiagcmciil  hail  oMnniittSd  the  fiitiil  mistake  of 
enH'lini:  lliis  plant  licfore  tlic  i)ro]ii'rty  was  suliifiently  pros- 
jjeiited  to  pmvf  that  a  iniin-  a(-tiially  exisloil,  Consofjiiently 
the  tirst  ileaii  ii]i  was  nol  satisfacrturv,  and  all  work  was 
ultamlonod  for  several  wt'i-k>,  l.iilei',  sifter  mme  extensive 
lU-osiH'ctinir,  uther  mill  run<  were  niadi;',  wliicli  jircved  more 
eni-oiiragiiiir;  liaviii;.'  deimuislnilcii  thai  !iiiI,:JT  a  ton  eould  lie 
saved  ill  gidd,  liy  aiiialiraituUion,  Tiie  i-ost  uf  mining  and 
milling.  I  na-  iiifuniied  Ijy  the  SLi|ioriiilendent  tan  exi>ci'i- 
eni-ed  miner  i'riiin  Coloradu)  was«].:i:i  lo>;i.4.'ia  ton.  The 
c»i)ai-ity  uf  (he  iiiMt  n--in<r  :io  nR'sii  screens,  iM'ing  '•i'l  tons  a 
day,  together  witiL  tlif  other  faets  I  have  nientioneil,  insured 
protitahle  ftsidls  from  niiiung  and  milling,  iimvideil  that 
Bullii-i<'nt  ii«antily  uf  ure  of  that  ^rrade  i.-oiild  lie  mined, 

Dorin^r  the-  summer  uf  ls:(4  I  nmde  a  thunaigh  examina- 
tion of  this  pri)[H'rly,  Ijeeaiise  llie  smvess  i>r  failure  were 
matters  uf  vital  iiiL|)urtam-e  li>  the  gojtl  mining  industry  of 
tlie  state;  ami  I  wanted  to  determine,  if  possilde,  whether, 
in  spite  of  ]iar)ial  failure  dne  to  the  iiii<ake  made  at  tlie 
commencement,  the  condilion  of  the  property  was  sueh  as  to 
indiaite  future  siieees-^ful  results, 

I  found,  a-  I  have  alrea.ly  stated,  that  the  pay  ore  lay  in 
chimneys  or  shoot<,   whirh  m-fiirred  tlirouirh  the    so-called 
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or«  liuily,  iif  viiniiii:  "i.lili  -.iiy.l  liiii-kncs-i.  Ttit-refore,  wliile 
till!  vi.-iti  iiuiittT  i'  iiir[i;ii'cr.lly  •]»]\.*-  i.-\ti'ii->ivi%  vi'l  onlv  u  lim- 
iti'il  iK-rliun  cavrit'-  v.iliii's;  I'on^t'ijiioiitly,  <iiirin^  tlie  liist 
mi!Iiiii;a|ji-ralu)iif-  n  Itirg''  iiuiiiin'r  ol'iuiis  iit'liiirrt'iiiiiatorial, 
liftvinjr  iliciiiJpi'jiivni'.'iMit'iwv  hit,  wtTciiiilli-.i.  Tliii,  nf  courM', 
I'uiliu-ril  ilK-yit'M  oli  iIk'  iirv  ii-i'lf  tii  iiii  iii^iiftiiliiituL  lij^nre. 

'I'lie  vciu  iiiatlor  is  jigiirii(.'lifei'i>iis  iiuaiizilo  iiilci'slratilieil 
wiUi  a  tici'Oiiip'jM^tl  '.iili-iii<|  >lat!;  nr  scliisi,  siiui  by  jiaiiiiinz  I 
!isiarrl:iiiit.'il  ilial  sintu'liiin.-i  lliL'  \;iiiu'  i-i  in  tlio  <|iiiinztto,  init 
more  iiflt'ii  tin;  .|i!cuiii|ii.sc,(  maicrial  ]i:in'  llic  ri.-liesr.  Tlie 
w()l■kill^^■i  e^^ll^^Ntilllr  "I'  '■'•'"^  t'<'Ot  ni'  iii'itliii.!f  ami  ci'n.ss  cutting 
sliow  llial  the  cliiiiiiicys  o{  pay  inv  an.-  alioiit  fniir  fct-t  wiilo 
and  lluvf  to  fi>iir  K\:i  iLirk,  iii|Jiii»ir  luwants  tlie  u;ist  on 
niiuiii.  a  :in  ik'grci:  aiiirK',  willi  liioir  lini-  of  i^trikti  a  few  ile- 
frR't's  wvsl  uf  iiorlli  Tlifsf  (jii^  shoots  lie 
itliiiost  pai'allol  to  vnah  other,  and  <i]i  lo  (lie  tinio  of  my  visit 
tlirt'C  uf  llioHi  had  lifeii  cxpDsrd.  Tin-  ffiitri:  otii^  of  the-ie  ii 
widci-  tliaii  llie  ottit^ts,  and  a))j>ar>'iitiy  llie  in.iiii  rliiii]llt.-l,  li>- 
wai'd-i  wliicli  tlic  iiaiTowei'  slioul.-,  a|i|K-ai-  tu  l)o  trcjiiliii;;. 
Tiic  work  lifin^r  dime  sil  l!ie  time  of  my  vi-^it  was  to  dutor- 
miiie  wliellier  llicse  slioiits  <\v\  aeliially  mni-enlratf  to  oiio 
main  liody  of  pay  ore,  A  win/.:-  iva-i  lu-inii  smili  from  the 
."lO  foot  level,  oil  wliieli  all  the  prosijeetiiijj  ha-;  lK;r(;ti)fore 
liei'ii  done,  to  delenuiiie  the  exIiMil  and  |ierinaiii;uey  of  tlio 
widest  shoot  at  a  frreater  deplli.-^ 

Smith  in..l  W,.„d->i  Old  Copjnr  Mmr.x.  -  I'aralleliiij:  the 
I'rilehard  ore  liody  on  it-;  wesleru  sidi.'  occiir  the  ohl  eoppor 
inuies.  worked  in  ihe  earlv  '-seventies'"  1  ean  oiilv  refer  1« 
liie-efrom  iiifoniiatioji  1  eonid  jriin  inthe  neifrhi)oi-li<.od.  Ik;- 
eauM-all  walk  lias  I.een  alwiidoned  f.-r  several  year«  past,  and 
the  openinj.';.  made  a;  ihal  time  an-  all /iillof  water    to-day. 

It  is  ji  itiaHer  <.f  hi-^lory  thai  liolh  ihe-e  jH'oiH^rtics  pro- 
diii-ed  eon-idtiraliii-  copper  "Jn  years  air".  The  ore  was 
smelted  in  soajistone  fnruaees.  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain 
m  laml  marks.  Tliis  soapston<f  was  quarried  near  by,  from 
tt  IwliK^  wliicli  <ieenrs  in  Ihe  nci;rliliorin!r  eryslallinp  formation. 
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Fr<)ni  t!i«  iipix-iinince  of  iho  wjitcr  flowing  from  tlio  old 
woi-kmifs,  tlie  niiiies  woreeviilciitly  not  entirelv  worked  cut, 
1»ee;iiis«  si'rnp  iron  will  proiripifjife  (topper  in  sliort  time,  and 
in  con-iidcriil)le  ijiiaiililie*.  Sonio  of  tlio  ore  niii:jt  uvitlcntly 
Ijo  fairly  rich.  From  tho  most  roliahio  information  I  can 
gather,  t!ie  work  was  :ili!in<ltinod  liei^aiiso  of  the  avonige  low 
IJon^oiitafie  (»f  copper,  ami  excess  of  iron  pyrites.  Tb«  ruins 
of  the  plants,  old  dumps  and  jreiit'nd  itpiieaninco  of  the  wiir- 
roundinjrs  indii'alc  lliat  ipnte  extensive  ojHirations  wore  ear- 
rieci  on  dni-in':  I  lie  days  of  copper  oxritement.  Between  this 
gronp  of  mines  and  tiie  state  line  to  the  ncn-tli-e:ist  no  oeeiir- 
rcQcos  of  gold-liearin;:  ore  have  liem  iliscovered. 

Ijeiivinir  tlip  neigliliorhooil  of  this  gronp  of  mines,  and 
tniveling  Inwards  the  nortli-west  across  the  thiek  edge  of 
this  semi -crystalline  helt,  we  cross  the  eiistern  tlauk  of  Tur- 
key lleiiven  Mountain.  N"o  discoveries  of  imy  importimee 
of  go  Id- 1  lea  ring  ore  liavo  ever  Iwan  made,  until  Sectiau  2, 
T.  17,  K.  11  K.  is  reached.     We  pass  the 

Head  Mine,  S>t.  /.,',  T.  17,  U.  11  E. ,  on  which  con^idor- 
ahle  work  was  done  a  few  years  since,  without  resulting  in 
any  discoveries  worthy  of  note,  and  1  only  mention  it  in  this 
rejMjrt  to  show  that  in  my  examination  I  luvve  not  neglected 
to  notice  an\'  properties  on  which  <liscoveries  are  claimed, 
or  prospect  work  of  any  extent  iierformed. 

Hidl,  Sec.  Ill,  T.  17,  R.  U  K. — Some  shallow  prospect 
work  has  Iteen  done  on  this  location,  but  such  was  not  at- 
tended with  any  promising  prosjiects  Iwing  discovered,  and 
in  mentioned  for  the  same  ] 


*mch-  Wise,  See.  2,  T.  17,  11.  11  E.—K  greater  vertical 
depth  liiis  Iwen  reached  in  the  workings  in  this  mine,  and  a 
more  extensive  ore  Ixxly  disclosed  tluin  at  any  in  Alabama 
at  the  present  period.  .\.  shaft,  almost  vertical,  lias  l>ecn 
Bunk  lie  feet,  or  :i7feet  l«.-low  water  level.     Ahont  3,000 


*  The  [H-ei'ent  txTtuU  referrwi  to  U  llie  siimmpror  1S93.— W.  M. 
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tons  of  ore  liuve  been  mined  uml  niillotl  from  XcvqU  run 
from  tliiij  shaft,  at  20  feet,  4U  feet  and  A^i  feet  from  the  siir- 
fiico.  It  in  cliiimed  tluit  this  ore  yWilcil  §2.00  a  ton  by 
amalgamatioD.  It  can  hardly  ije  cUtSiied  as  free  milling  ore, 
although  no  other  treatment  has  Ix-en  iiltompted.  Beuiu^e 
of  tlie  percentage  of  graphite  it  carries  from  the  surfaee 
tlown,  and  the  stilphiirets  below  ivaler  level,  amalgamation 
will  never  save  full  values. 

The  line  of  strike  is  \ortheast  with  au  almost  ver- 
tical dip  towards  the  S.  K.  The  -strmlnre  <»f  the  ore  body 
eiin  hardly  be  considered  as  determiued.  In  the  soft  de- 
composed slates  from  the  surfai'O  to  water  level,  it  has  all 
the  apiwarance  of  a  msiss  of  fernigininirt  .sandstone,  tjiiarts 
and  deconnKLsed  slato  whh  the  apjiearuncp  of  si  stratitied  de- 
posit of  imiinown  dqith,  and  width.  .\t  l!u' >^">  fm>t  level 
(the  deepe-it  work  I  conld  examine,  Iwcaiwe  of  wsiter  rtnd  no 
pumping  facilitie-;),  thin  me  Imdy  has  Iteen  drified  on  a  dis- 
tance of  about  1^00  feet,  and  maintains  its  continuity  ;  but  at 
no  point  lia-  it  been  cniss  eut  to  determine  its  extreme  tiiick- 
ness.  Hoth  lieadiiig.i  of  the  drift  are  in  ore.  A  cavf  which 
occurred  near  the  surface,  shows  a  thickness  of  ore  2.")  feet, 
bnt  whether  th.at  is  the  muxininm  can  not  be  determined. 

Assays  on  the  Hicks- Wise  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Julius 
Houston  of  .\rbacoocheo,  show  its  value  to  increase  frniii 
*ii.(tO  a  ton  at  the  surface  to  5^14.00  at  1  lo  feet,  at  which 
point  the  sulphurcts  ran  as  high  as  A:^l>.oo  a  ton.  These 
assays  1  was  informed  were  made  by  W.  M.  (.\mrtis  a  min- 
ing engineer  and  chemist  of  Detroit,  Mich,,  who  made  an 
e.\i)ert  examination  of  the  projK-rty  in  Isil^.  Other  assays 
are  given  below. 

lA-e.MU>e,  See.  i.T.l7,U.  li>  K.  -This  property  was 
purchased  in  the  spring  of  l>i!l4,  l>y  a  indicate  of  capititlists 
from  Cincinnati:  and  extensive  prospecting  work  commenced. 

The  line  of  strike  of  the  formation  and  ore  Ixxly  is  North- 
west  with  the  dip  slightly  ^^^  of  S,  at  an  angle  of 
+5  deg.     It  Ims  all  the  characteristics  (»f  a  bedded  vein  l>e- 
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l)r  sobtii-wkhtbbx  sbmi-cbyhtalling  slatk  ilklt. 

tweeii  slate  whIIs,  which  ore  well  defined,  l«tt«r  in  fact  tbttii 
at  aliuust  tiny  location  I  httvc  oxamiQvil  in  the  State.  The 
varying  tliiikuess  of  ore  in  a  drift  ut  40  feet  from  the  outcrop, 
on  an  incline  conforiual)Ie  with  tiie  dip,  i.i  helween  i  and  5 
feet.  An  incline  sliaft  has  lieeii  sunk  iilioiit  40  feet,  from  the 
snrface  down  wiih  llie  dij),  where  a  cross  cut  tunnel  from  the 
south  side  of  the  ridge  in  which  the  ore  body  is  located,  in- 
tersects the  liotluni  of  tliis  shaft,  .i  drift  liilfeet  in  length 
has  l>ecti  run  on  this  level,  in  ore  the  entire  distance,  with 
ore  in  IkiMi  headings,  and  nearly  SO  feet  of  the  drift  show- 
ing the  ore  liody  to  maintain  its  continuity  at  its  maximnni 
thickuL'ss.  Fruui  the  level  of  this  drift  tin  incline  has  Iteen 
.■)inik  "20  feet,  showing  the  ore  Iiody'  to  be  5  feet  (i  inches 
tluck  at  tlie  lioltoni. 

Tlie  plant  at  pre^'^enl  in  operation  for  tresiting  this  ore 
<Mm])riscs  three  nrastnis,  luid  a  Itlake  crusher.  The  sui>er- 
intendent,  Mr.  .'^.  I'olir  of  <'incinn:i(i,  informs  me  tiiat  by 
thi-^  treatment,  tie  has  demonstrated  that  the  ore  will  null 
$.(.oO  a  tun  in  gold. 

A  fair  averiigv  ;:aniple  I  took  myself  from  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  vein  as  exposed  at  15  feet  deep  assayed  by 
Dr.  Prittt  of  EJiruiingham,  yieldcd§12.f;i  aton  in  goUl.  The 
thickness  of  llie  vein  at  the  point  from  which  J  took  my 
sample  wa?.  -J  feel  (1  inches, 

<'niiii}itoii,  Si:i\  : ,  T.  17,  fi.  I.'  E. — The  occurrence  of 
gold  bearing  ore  discovered  on  this  itro^wrly,  lias  not  lieoii 
prospei'tcd  sultiiieully  to  determine  whellier  any  ore  IwhIv 
la-yond  tiie  nia-is  of  outcrop,  and  irregular  "iilow  ont,"  a.s 
it  may  be  tcnued.  really  e\if.ts.  The  ore  is  the  same  fer- 
ruginous ijtiartzitf,  in  the  •■Talladega'"  scnii-cryslallino 
formation,  as  ihat  occurring  in  the  Lucky  Joe  and  .Moss- 
back:  but  the  country  ruck  shows  less  of  Ihe  graphitic 
variety  of  ^late  than  tliat  in  wliich  those  mines  (jceur.  How- 
ever, us  the  line  "f  strike  on  liie  (.'rumpton  has  its  normal 
trend     Norlhwi-ii     nnd  the     properly     is      located     on     a 
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ilirect  line  jr^^'Ofrnipliii-iillv,  willi  llittsc  mines  I  Imvc  iiicn- 
ti(ine<l,  I  1)*']i(?v».'  I  iini  coiTdct  in  fl!i*-iiisr  it  as  a  ])ossi)i)e 
extension,  sulijVct  of  iinirsi,'  In  livU'rrriiiiatioii  I>_v!K'tii!i!  prtw- 
jMi'lin;:.  Some  of  tlii-;  ore  pans  veiT  rielily,  espcdally  that 
from  somo  slnitti  wliicli  are  less  ffmiiriinnis  tliiin  tlie  bulk 
of  tlie  ore. 

M!.W,hrr,„h,  Si-v..!,  T.  /;.  /.'.  /.'  /;.-Tliis  pn.iwrt.v  is 
loi'dtfl  ill  llie  nortli.easl  eornor  of  llie  nortii-dc^t  '[iiarter  of 
ttio  seclion,  'I'lie  iii-e  lnuly  is  iiitvfstnitilicil  ivilli  tlie  forma- 
tion. Iiavinii  its  sirik.'  Nortli.east  iiml  iii|)  South-ea-t  eon- 
formalilo  wirli  the  cimntry  rock,  tlio  same  *'TaIlaiU'j;ra" 
sinni-erysliilliiie  us  is  tyjiii-ai  of  litis  serlion  of  the  gold  fields. 
The  ore  is  a  ferrugii\oiis  (juartzite.  ami  tlie  lioily  is  cnppGfl 
with  limoiiite.  An  imline  ^llaft  has  In-cn  sunk  abont  2(1 
feet  dee|>  slunvinp  a  lliiekness  of  [uiy  ore  nearly  .">  feet;  from 
whieh  1  olilained  not  less  llian  ![>."i, Oi'  a  ton  in  gohl,  by  jwii- 
ninjr  an  average  wimple  taken  from  llie  entii-e  thickness. 

Balliii'jvr,  Set:  2,  T.  17,  R.  1.2  E.  -Anoeonrreneeof  gold 
bwiriiig  ore,  siniilur  in  elianiirtfr  ami  at  Ihconterop  of  atwot 
the  same  relative  value  from  jinn  tests  as  the  ore  found  on 
C'nimpton  projierty,  about  :i  miles  S.  ^^'.,  was  diseovered  on 
this  jn-operty  several  months  since,  but  no  attempt  to  develop 
or  even  prosjieot  the  outerop  has  I>oen  made. 

Sutherlaml,  StcJ^,  T.  1C,,R.  IJ  A'.— Here  a  bcxly  of 
gold  bearing  iiiiurtzite  lias  Ijeen  ipiite  extensively  priwpected. 
This  ore  botly,  while  liearing  in  some  parlieularH,  as  to  the 
btrulified  structure,  a  dose  relationship  to  the  Middlebrook, 
yet  may  prove  by  development  to  be  eimtiued  Iwtwcen  wel] 
defined  walls.  Certainly  it  lias  a  well  detined  slate  linngiu;;: 
wall,  but  no  solid  toot  wall  lias  been  yet  exposed,  unless  a 
Mtratnm  of  decomposed  slate,  shouM  prove  sudi.  The  slate 
hanging  ivall  has  fanlted  at  the  <lepth  of  about ;tO  feet  below 
the  surface,  and  threatens  to  cut  off  the  <ire  body  entirely, 
in  one  incline  shaft  sunk  on  an  inoline  of  about  45  deg.  to  a 
depth  of  ;S0  feet.  At  this  point  the  fault  in  the  slatei  w'as 
encountered  and  work  siis|>endet.l.     The  ore  body  had  main- 
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taiiieil  a  thiekiioss  of  iiwirly  4  foet  aliove  ihw,  and  in-nsiwcted 
very  suti^fnrtxirih-. 

Tiicix-  jiri^  two  otlicr  iiidine  shafts,  one  ii.")  feet  in  (lept)i, 
tlic  othoi-  ir>  feol. 

T!ie  ilwjii'sl  of  lliesc  two  exposes  nearly  the  same  thii^k- 
nessaml  pi'jule  of  ore,  a^  in  the  tirst  .tluift  nientione'l.  But 
in  the  more  slialhiw  pil,  two  lio'lies  of  ore  ivhieli  at  the  out- 
eniji,  nesir  tlie  pil,  apiiear  liiviiietl  or  8e|i:iriiteil  by  strata  of 
dei'onijMtseil  slate  have  unilvil,  ami  the  hoity  of  t|nart:irte  has 
an  ajr-rregate  thiekiie>s  of  iiesvrly  12  feet.  But  what  propor- 
tion of  thiii  yieliU  values  I  am  not  prepared  to  statu. 

Ore  from  this  pni|»erty  has  Ik'cu  milled  in  a  temporary 
stamp  mill  oonstriuieii  of  wood  timmjjhmU;  exiwpt  x-lumsily 
made  iron  shoes.  The  stamp  stems  are  made  of  4  in.  x  -tin. 
seantlinp.  The  eain  >luift,  a  loji  stjnared,  alKiiit  Irf.inehes 
tUronj^h.  Tiie  cams  are  ent,  with  j;reiit  injieniiity  and  fasten- 
ed into  this  lofr.  The  tappets  were  wooden  pe^^sset  in  augur 
liolfrs  hored  through  the  stems. 

The  results  from  milling  in  sneh  a  primitive  manner,  would 
Imrdly  proven  fair  lest  of  the  ore;  even  if  stiirh  couhl  have 
lieen  obtained,  which  1  found  Impossible. 

Be-nnijidd,  Sec  :>1,  T.  Hi,  Ji.  UK. — This  projM-rty  has 
l>een  pntsjtceted  by  several  simllow  o[>en  cuts,  exposing  the 
oceurrenee  of  gold  bearing  i|uartzite.  This  has  every  indi- 
eatiou  of  being  a  str:ililie<l  deposit,  eoveriug  e<msideralile 
area  of  undetermined  thickness.  The  ore  would  be  classed 
OS  low  gi'ade,  so  far  as  my  tests  by  ])anning,  willmut  taking 
a  sample  in  a  thoroughly  systomatie  mamicr,  coiihl  Ije  relied 
on,  rtonie  other  shaUow  j>rospeeting  has  been  done  in  the 
neighliorhoo"  I,  hut  not  suflicient  to  Itase  any  estimate  onus 
to  extent,  valne  or  iKTUianency,  More  extensive  work 
should  Ije  done,  before  any  determination  as  to  the  value  of 
any  of  this  lUstriet  cjin  Ix^  an-iveil  at.  In  faet  the  same 
proiKisition  ai>plies  to  the  entire  State  so  far  as  irold  mines 
are  enncernetl. 
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Marion  White,  Sec.  /?,  T.  10, R.  tJ  E.—ln  Uib  same  "Tal- 
Jadegu"  nHte  formutiuu,  nod  to  tlie  uortli-west  of  the 
quartitite  bodie-s  jiist  roferreil  tt),  iind  witljtu  »  nhott  distaDoe 
of  the  Georgia  Pticitie  Railroud  in  Cleburne  county,  oci:ur  a 
few  i)i'c»i[)ccti<,  wliich  are  proiiiiiiiiig  enough  to  warrant  the 
porf i)rinan<;e  of  nioi'e  woik than  ha^  already  l««ii  done.  The 
most  iinpurtJint  of  these  discoveries  in  on  the  Marion  White 
proi>erty,  over  which  in  ISD^t,  there  was  considerable  excite- 
ment liecause  of  some  <]uite  rich  (|nart:!  i^pecinienit  being 
found 'in  which  the  free  gold  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
These  were  found  as  tioat.  Prospecting  exposed  u  thin  vein 
of  quart/  with  lenticular  structure  l>edded  in  the  tilates, 
which  also  panne*!  fairly  well.  But  a  sanipio  which  was 
assayed  by  Dr.  Pratt  only  yielded  !S2.27  a  ton  in  gold.  The 
work  was  not  of  sufficient  extent  in  the  oeigUburhood  to 
warrant  the  expression  of  an  opinion. 

James  Mo(yre,  Sec.  IJ  and  J.i,  T.  IH,  Ji.  /(>£,'.— This 
pro|ierty  is  some  fi  miles  south-west  of  the  White  prospect. 
Placer  mining  of  considerable  extent  was  carrie<l  on  in  this 
neighborhood  as  well  as  on  this  iBivticuIar  projierty  some 
years  since.  Sluicing  in  a  ditch  recently  yielded  some  fairly 
coarse  particles  of  gold  quite  rough,  and  rag;;:ed  on  the  edge*, 
denoting  it  hatl  not  been  washed  far.  But  for  placer  dig- 
gings the  ground  would  not  pay,  ami  some  little  surface 
prospecting  failed  to  ox|)ose  any  <{uartz  lH)dy  or  vein  l>earing 
gold.  lndee<l,  although  the  surface  of  the  ground,  through 
several  proj)erties  in  this  settlement,  is  plentifully  coveret! 
with  tloat  quaiti!,  de<romposed  and  porous  to  some  extent, 
and  plentifully  stained  with  iron  oxide,  yet  no  ore  iKKly,  or 
outero|i  or  even  float  carrying  gold  could  Itc  discovered. 

f!e!fuiiie  on  the  North -weMcrn  Semi-CnjstalUne  Belt. 

1.  The  extent  of  this  belt  so  fur  as  the  formation  is  cou- 
(;crned,  and  not  including  the  I'crrupin  and  Talhidega  Moun- 
tains, which,  while  the  formation  is  the  same,  I  shall  treat 
separately,  l>ccauso  the  ore  bodies  in   these  mountains  occur 
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on  the  nortli-^reiit  slayie,  and  consequently  really  belong  to  a 
Hepurate  and  distinct  belt,  in  alKiiit  IS  niileti  long  with  the 
line  of  strike,  and  2-i  miles  wide  across  the  formation  at  its 
widest  \Mi%  and    contains  about  SCO  square  miles. 

II.  The  ore  through  the  entire  l)elt  is  a  sandstone,  or 
ferriigiuou»  quiirtzite,  which  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of 
graphite,  and  sulphnretf  below  water  level,  might  be  classed 
OS  free  uiilliag  of  low  grade. 

III.  A  few  of  the  prosiwcts  such  as  Hicks-Wise's  Crump- 
ton's,  and  Jliddlebrook "s  luay  prove  to  l«  comparatively 
free  milling;  and  pcrnnmcnt  development  work  may  result 
in  protifal)Ie  oj>erations. 

I\'.  l>ceper  work  is  warranted  on  most  of  tiiese  pros- 
pects exiimtucd,  l)ei'itu.ie  of  the  riuh  i-esults  obtained  from 
many,  from  the  outcrojipiugs,  and  the  f«ct  that  so  far  as 
work  has  progresscti  the  ore  luis  iniiiutaine«.l  its  continuity 
in  value. 

V.  Tlie  iwrmiincm^y,  iuid  extent  of  these  ore  bodies,  can 
only  Ik>  proven  liy  deeiwr  and  more  systematic  pros)>ecting; 
while  tlie  values  <-iin  only  he  determined  by  thorough  test 
and  sampling,  liy  the  various  treatments  known   to  science. 

HfB'ills  of  As»ay«  hy  Ih:  J.  Jf.  Pratt,  of  Birmingham. 

SOW  Lee  .\Iini>,  Sec.  L'.  T.  17,  K.U  R.  if  ll>.ei  Rold  per  toii.no  i<ilver. 
3068  Gold  Itidge,  Sec.  .H4,  T.  17,  II.  12  K.  fJW  fcolA  per  ton,  no  silver. 
1966  Hicks- Wise,  Sec.  -'.  T.  17.  K.  10  K.  »3.14  tfflA  per  ton.  no  silver. 
)067  Hickii-Wise,  .Sec.  1'.  T-  17,  R.  10  K.  HSORold  per  ton.  no  silver. 
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HILLA.BEE  (IWANA)   GREEN    SCHIST  BELT. 

A  belt  of  light  green  colored ,  highly  pyritiferous,  altered 
eruptive  rock  occurs  paralleling  the  "Talladega"  slata 
proper  of  the  Talladega  Mountains,  on  the  south-eastern 
edge;  and  apparently  maintaining  its  continuity  along 
the  line  of  strike,  from  the  Coosa  River,  near  the  mouth 
of  WeogiifkaCreek,  towards  the  north-east  into  Cleburne 
county. 

This  rock  is  distinguishable  from  the  "Talladega" 
slates  by  the  large  percentage  of  unaltered  pyrites  it  car- 
ries, as  well  as  by  its  massive  structure,  hardness  and 
toughness.  These  last  characteristics  cause  it  to  be  very 
difficult  to  drill  and  blast ;  while  the  quantity  of  crystals 
of  pyrites  imbedded  in  it  has  proved  in  the  past  very 
attractive  to  prospectors  for  copper  ore.  At  the  present 
day  it  is  receiving  attention  from  the  prospectors  for  iron 
pyrites  for  treatment  in  the  acid  plants,  in  converting 
Buch  into  sulphuric  acid. 

With  what  degree  of  success  this  class  of  raining  will 
be  attended  in  Alabama,  is  impossible  to  determine  at 
this  early  date;  because  the  industry  has  not  passed  be- 
yond the  age  of  infancy. 

The  Chulafinnee  and  Arhaeoochce  Minin</  DistricU 

in  Cleburne  county  are  located  on  the  south-Rastern  bor^ 
der  of  this  formation.  As  early  as  1842  placer  mining 
was  carried  on  in  these  districts  very  extensively.  Es- 
pecially was  this  the  case  with  regard  to  Arbacoochee, 
w^hen  the  town  bearing  that  name  was  a  typical  placer 
mining  camp,  in  all  that  the  name  implies.  The  stories 
of  big  nuggets,  and  rich  pockets  or  beds  of  gravel,  are 
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to  a  certain  extent  facts,  proven  by  the  returna  from  the 
Mints,  in  which  Alabama  is  credited  with  producing 
|36r),300.(t0  in  gold  between  the  yoarg  1799  and  1879, 
the  bulk  of  which  came  from  this  district.  I  group  these 
districts  under  one  head  because  they  are  in  the  same 
geological  formation,  the  continuity  of  which  is  main- 
tained tliroughout.  While  Chulafinnee  is  located  about 
10  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Arbacoochee,  and  across  the 
Tallapoosa  River,  yet  from  a  miner's  standpoint  the  re- 
lationship between  the  two  localities  is  so  close  that  I 
am  justified  in  classing  them  under  one  head  ;  although 
I  shall  consider  the  occurrences  of  gold-bearing  ore  and 
gravel  in  each  separate];'. 

The  Oliiilafiiuirp  Mines  are  located,  so  far  as  at  present 
discovered,  in  Seat.  /.{,  A>,  IC,  2.1,  2/,,  -'.J,  T.  17,  R.  0.  E. 
The  most  extensive  placer  mining  in  the  past  was  done 
on  these  tracts,  through  which  the  waters  of  Chulafinnee 
and  Carr  Creeks  flow. 

Judging  from  the  extent  of  the  tailing  dumps  and 
workings,  tlie  gravel  beds  must  have  been  quite  exten- 
sive, iiut  these  have  been  worked  out  where  profitable, 
and  to-day  some  five  or  six  feet  of  surface  soil  have  to  be 
removed  to  roach  gold-bearing  gravel,  which  will  pay  an 
average  of  7">  cents  a  day  to  the  man  by  sluicing.  Con- 
sequently these  cannot  any  longer  be  considered  as  pay- 
ing placer  mines,  though  the  formation  would  warrant 
investigation  with  the  view  of  adopting  hydraulic  min- 
ing, and  such  might  jirovo  profitable  because  the  gravel 
beds  exposed  under  the  soil  are  apparently  of  consider- 
able extent. 

So  far  as  quartz  mining  is  concerned,  but  little  work 
has  been  performed,  except  at  the 

King  Mine,  Sec.  JO,  T.  /,",  It.  U  E. — Here  a  stamp  mill 
Teas  in  operation  in  the  '-seventies  ;"  but  work  was  aban- 
doned, it  is  claimed,   because   of  litigation.     The  old 
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openings  show  that  mining  was  carried  on  quite  exten- 
sively ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  estimate  of  the 
extent  of  the  ore  body,  because  the  deeper  shafts  are 
filled  with  water,  while  the  shallow  openings  have  been 
abandoned  so  long  they  are  filled  with  debris.  In  one 
pit,  near  the  surface,  I  was  enabled  to  expose  a  seam  of 
hard  white  quartzite  about  six  inches  thick,  having  a 
N.  and  S.  strike,  and  dipping  nearly  vertically  towards 
the  E,,  bedded  in  strata  of  decomposed  schist.  This, 
however,  could  hardly  have  been  what  the  owners  were 
working,  because  it  only  assayed  $1.03  a  ton  in  gold. 

From  the  extent  of  this  pit,  the  mouth  of  which  covers 
an  area  of  some  2  ,oOO  square  feet,  it  would  appear  as 
though  the  country  rock  had  been  milled,  as  well  as  the 
thin  strata  of  quartzite. 

iitripUiir,  Sec.  ,?„',  T.  17,  R.  0  E. — Here  suflicient  pros- 
pecting has  been  done  to  show  the  occurrence  of  a  body 
of  gold-beariug  quartz  of  irregular  structure,  character- 
istic of  such  outcrops  as  miners  designate  as  "blow-outs 
or  burst-ups." 

The  shallow  openings  were  made  on  the  summit  of  a 
ridge,  extending  N.  K.  and  S.  W.  between  the  head 
waters  of  Carr  Creek.  The  gravel  in  both  of  these 
branches  is  gold-bearing,  and  the  old  dumps  and  pits 
show  tliat  placer  mining  of  extent  was  done  in  the  past. 
Sufficient  depth  was  not  reached  in  this  prospect  work 
to  determine  any  facts  relative  to  extent,  value  or  per- 
manency. 

On  the  south-east  slope  of  this  ridge  another  pit  some 
eight  or  ten  feet  deep  exposes  some  narrow  stringers  of 
a  white  sugary  quartzite,  with  a  north  and  south  strike 
and  almost  vertical  dip  towards  the  east,  bedded  in 
strataof  decomposed  schist,  apparently  the  same  as  occurs 
in  the  Arbacoochee  mines.  This  prospected  fairly  well 
by  panning  without  crushing,  thus  showing  that  the 
gold  from  the  quartz  had  been  disseminated  through  the 
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decomposed  schist,  to  some  extent. 

The  quartz  in  this  prospect  I  preserved  after  panoiag, 
and  by  assay  it  yielded  $3.31  in  gold  a  ton. 

Samples  I  took  from  several  outcrops  assayed  between 
sixty  and  seventy  cents  a  ton  in  gold. 

A  discovery  has  been  recehtly  reported  (Sept.,  1894) 
as  having  been  made  on  the 

Higftmhdthnu  Properfi/,  adjoining  the  Striplio  on  the 
north-east.  Th^  ore  body  resembles  the  thin  strata  of 
quartz  and  decomposed  schist  described  as  occurring  on 
the  Striplin  land.  It  pans  very  richly  at  the  surface, 
and  is  sufficiently  promising  as  a  prospect  to  warraDt 
the  performance  of  work,  to  prove  its  extent  and  value 
at  depth. 

Between  the  Chulafinnee  mines  and  Atbacoochee 
mines  no  discoveries  of  gold  have  been  made.  In  fact, 
I  can  learn  of  no  prospecting  work  of  recent  date  that 
has  been  done;  although  the  formation  raaiatains  its 
continuity  and  gold  can  be  panned  out  of  the  gravel  in 
nearly  any  of  the  creek  beds  or  gullies,  in  small  quan- 
tities . 

Arhni-nochec  Miiic't,  Sf-cfiom  .1 ,  l! a»d  7,  T.J7,R.1JE. 
These  sections,  I  learn  from  information,  as  well  as  ob- 
servation, judging  from  the  old  dumps  and  workings, 
furnished  all  the  gold  credited  to  Arbacoochee  in  the  old 
days  of  placer  raining. 

To-day  there  are  spots  on  either  of  these  sections 
which  yield  profitable  results  from  sluicing,  and  a  large 
area  would  pay  for  hydraulic  mining,  provided  water 
could  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  pressure  by 
gravitation . 

On  section  5  hydraulic  mining  has  been  carried  on 
at  irregular  intervals  for  several  years  past.  But  as  no 
record  of  the  yield  has  been  kept,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  any  reliable  estimate  of  the  amount  of  gold  cleaned 
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up.  Traditions  are  related  Tchich.  however,  caunot  be 
sufficiently  reliable  to  base  any  statistics  upon.  Many 
of  these  place  fabulous  values  on  some  pockets  and  beds 
of  gravel  washed  out  in  the  past.  Kuggets  ranging  in 
value  from  $1.00  to  $1,300.00  are  claimed  to  have  been 
found  by  different  miners  at  various  spots  throughout 
the  entire  district . 

There  is  one  feature  which  deserves  attention,  and  it 
is  the  fact  that  at  no  point  has  solid  formation  been 
reached  in  the  old  workings.  The  bed  rock  has  been 
considered  to  be  a  red  clay*  which  underlies  the  gravel 
beds.  T^;ese  gravel  beds  occur  in  pockets  about  three 
feet  in  thickness,  and  very  close  to  the  surface,  on  a 
ridge,  which  apparently  was  the  bed  of  the  creek,  which 
has  since  cut  its  channel  to  a  considerable  depth  below 
the  summit  of  this  ridge. 

To  determine  the  present  value  of  these  hill  "dig- 
gings," as  they  maybe  termed,  would  require  avast 
amount  of  time  and  actual  work,  which  the  survey  is 
not  prepared  to  devote  to  it. 

In  1893  an  expert  examination  was  made  by  W.  M. 
Conrtia,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  of  a  portion  of  Ser,  0,  known 
nx  till-  "Dnison"  property.  This  expert  informed  meat 
that  time  that  the  value  of  the  placer  ground  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  section  was  20c.  a  yard.  However,  he  gave 
me  no  figures  as  to  estent,  which,  of  course,  would  be 
most  important.  But  as  to  water  facilities,  he  informed 
me  it  would  lie  necessary  to  bring  the  supply  from  the 
Tallapoosa  River,  the  nearest  point  being  about  two  and 
a  half  miles. 

Considerable  prospecting  for  quartz  veins  has  been 
done  in  this  district  with  varying  results.  But  no  plant 
has  ever  been  erected  to  treat  any  of  the  gold-bearing 

•Thill  "rwl  elny"  is  [n  many  plncee  seen  to  bo  merely  the  thoroughly 

dHciiiiiprj-ii'c]  rock,  the  "stipnilite"  tif  I'mt.  Boiiker.  Si'e  also  Report 
iif  Ahihamii  IJiiiilDgiciil  Survey  for,  1874.  p.  41.  E.  A.  3. 
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quartz,  although  several  veins  (usually  thin)  have  been 
exposed  in  the  prospect  pits,  which  yield  good  results. 
Some  very  finn  free  gold  specimens,  the  quartz  carrying 
the  gold  being  of  a  ^vhitish  sugary  nature,  have  been 
found  both  as  Uoat  and  in  some  of  the  vein  stone. 

The  maximum  extent  in  width  of  the  Arbacoochee 
gold-bearing  gravel  belt  is  attained  on  sections  5  and  6, 
where  it  is  fully  one  mile  across  from  the  northwestern 
to  the  southeastern  boundaries.  One  very  noticeable 
difference  occurs  in  the  country  rock  on  the  north-west- 
ern side  of  this  belt  and  that  on  the  south-eastern,  or 
rather  in  the  formation  which  parallels  this  *'Iwana" 
rock  formation  on  the  northrwest,  and  that  which  paral- 
lels the  placer  district  on  the  south-east.  The  ** Talla- 
dega' '  slate  beyond  the  north-western  boundary  is  less 
crystalline,  and  carries  no  ''iron  garnets''  (i.  e.,  altered 
pyrites)  ;  but  apparently  the  same  type  of  slate  beyond 
the  south-eastern  body  is  very  highly  garnetiferous,  and 
almost  fully  crystalline,  graduating  into  hydro-mica  and 
mica  schists  further  to  south-east.  Another  appreciable 
difference  is  that  the  formation  to  tlie  nortli-west  for  a 
distance  of  at  least  five  miles  is,  so  far  as  at  present 
known,  entirely  non-mineral  bearing  ;  while  on  the  south- 
east it  is  gold  bearing. 

In  following  the  Arbacoocliee  belt  towards  the  north- 
east and  along  tlie  Trickem  N'alley,  I  found  tliat'less 
regularity  existed  in  tlie  maintenance  of  its  widtli  than 
is  the  case  to  the  south-west.  Altliougli  towards  the 
south-west  the  pay  diggings  are  found  to  occur  only 
in  spots,  yet  the  formation  maintains  its  continuity  and 
average  \yidth  yielding  colors  generally  where  any  gravel 
is  washed,  beyond  tlie  recognised  limits  of  the  placer 
diggings ;  but  not  sulficient  to  warrant  its  classification 
as  pay  dirt. 

Hence,  while  the  formation  is  continuous  from  Chula- 
finnee  to  Arbacoochee,  it  is  only  on  the  tracts  I  liavo  par- 
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ticularly  referred  to  that  pay  diggings  really  occurred . 

Near  and  below  water  level  quicksand  occurs  in  this 
formation  through  the  northerly  portion  of  the  district, 
,   but  in  the  southerly  hard  bed  rock  is  reached  at  shallow 
depth . 

In  a  north-easterly  direction  from  Spc.  5  the  placer 
belt  diminishes  in  width  very  rapidly,  and  near  the 
north-west  corner  of  Sec.  2,  T.  17, R-  H  E.,  it  is  entirely 
lost,  so  far  as  the  State  of  Alabama  is  concerned  ;  at 
least,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known  from  the  prospecting 
that  has  been  done. 

During  the  summer  of  1S95,  the  Hilton  Brothers  and 
R.  E.  Merrill  obtained  an  option  on  200  acres  of  section 
7,  and  the  first  named  a  lease  on  20  acres  of  the 
Denson  property  on  the  west  half  of  section  6,  and 
immediately  adjoining  section  7  on  the  north  side. 
This  action  was  based  on  a  tradition  of  a  verv  rich  find 
made  by  a  man  named  Marable  in  the  ** forties,"  in  the 
placer  ground  drained  by  Clear  Creek.  The  father  of 
the  Hiltons  had  marked  the  location  of  this  find,  and 
bequeathed  the  knowledge  to  his  family  before  his  death. 
The  understanding  was,  that  at  any  time  the  brothers 
could  obtain  an  option  or  lease  on  the  property  he  desig- 
nated, that  they  should  work  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
family.  Tradition  said  that  Marable  had  taken  llf  lbs. 
of  ^old  from  this  pit  in  a  half  day,  celebrated  his  dis- 
covery by  a  carousal,  during  which  he  died.  The  pit  in 
the  meantime  had  filled  with  water,  and  had  not  been 
disturbed  since  that  davinthe  ** forties, *'  until  the  sum- 
mer  of  1895. 

After  prospecting  for  some  weeks  the  ore  was  encoun- 
tered, together  with  a  large  quantity  of  gold'dust  and 
nuggets.  The  most  important  feature  of  this  discovery 
was  the  auriferous  quartz  in  place.  A  dispute  arose 
between  the  owners  of  the  properties  relative  to  the  land 
line  as  soon  as  the  discoverv  was  made,  which  caused 
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the  suspension  of  operations  at  that  particular  point. 
When  work  was  stopped,  a  fresh  fracture  in  the  quartz 
ID  place  showed  native  gold  imbedded  in  it,  in  aufB- 
ciently  large  particles  to  be  risible  to  the  naked  eye  20 
feet  distant. 

The  country  rock  proved  to  be  a  gneiss,*  in  which  the 
auriferous  quartz  was  bedded,  the  strike  and  dip  con- 
forming, so  far  as  seen,  with  the  structure  of  the  coun- 
try rock.  Sufficient  work  had  not  been  done  to  deter- 
mine the  structure  of  this  ore  body, orits  permanency. 
In  thickness  it  was  about  six  inches. 

The  result  of  thiK  discovery  was  the  iwrformance  of  a 
large  amount  iif  prosi>efting  work  by  a  C'liattanoogn  syndi- 
cate to  which  tho  Ililtons  liad  sold  their  option.  This  was 
ilone  at  several  points  on  section  7,  iind  is  being  carried  on 
at.tiie  time  of  Diaking  this  report. 

Other  adjoining  projjorties  shared  in  the  activity  and  the 
entire  distrir-t  fbaiigcil  its  us|K;L-t  from  one  of  alMindonment  ' 
to  one  of  life, 

T.  11.  Aldrich  of  Biniiiugliaiii  optioned  the  east  half  of 
section  (I,  ur  the  Creiuiier  [troiwrty,  as  it  is  locally  called. 
He  coninien<'ed  a  syslematic  method  of  prosjiecting  to  en- 
dejivor  to  dis<'over  the  riuh  ore  body  to  the  north-east  along 
its  line  of  strike.  Several  cross  cut  trenche-s  were  dug,  and 
at  two  points  the  ore  Ixidj',  i)r  what  ivas  apparently  the  same, 
was  cross  cut.  These  were  located  aliout  1,000  and  1,700 
feet,  rosixjctively,  from  the  Manible.  If  these  liclong  tothe 
body  discovered  by  the  fliltous,  then  there  is  every  reason 
to  Itelieve  tliat  a  sl^rius  of  faults  occur  in  the  formation 
which  have  tiirust  tho  body  from  its  normal  line  of  strike, 
because  where  discovered  by  Mr  Aldrich,  the  auriferous 
quartz  is  fiOti  or  "CO  feet  north  of  the  normal  line  of  strike. 
This  theory  is  tenaijie  from  the  fact  that  in  a  shaft  sunk  30 
feet  ftouth,  of  the  Maraiile  pit,  a  well  dctined  fault  is  seen, 
and  in  a  pit  stmk  a  few  (^iegrees  west  of  south  of  the  Maral>le 
•See  Mr.  Broaks'  notes,  Pnrt  II  ot  thie  report.  K.  A.  S. 
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pit,  u  few  feet  distant,  und  on  the  line  of  strike  of  the  ore 
body,  suoh  mivh  not  ex|iose<i.  If  tlie  ore  liiwly  was  contin- 
uous, it  must  have  been  exposed  in  this  pit. 

Tlic  tsame  ctiuntry  rock  us  is  encttuntcred  in  the  Hiltons' 
workings  is  found  t<»  extend  through  the  I'asI  half  of  seutioo 
6  to  the  north-ea.st,  as  well  as  through  section  7  to  the  south- 
west, iind  is  apparently  aliout  SOU  feet  wide.  This  is  a 
gneiss,  und  further  exiuiiination  proves  that  the  fiuiue  char- 
acter of  country  rock  is  continuous  tlu-ough  this  as  well  as 
the  Chulatinuee  mining  district  on  Ihe  (>p]K)site  .side  of  the 
Big  Talliipoosa  river,  crossing  that  riier  in  tlie  vicinity  of 
Denman's  hridge.  iScvenil  l)odies  of  auriferous  (juartz,  of 
low  grade,  at  the  outoro|),  cross  t)ie  oast  Imlf  of  -section  6, 
but  have  not  Iteen  prosjiectod  beyond  its  lines. 

The  Antm  IIowc,  Atma  ITowf  Ertension  and  Crutchjield 
ore  bodies  form  the  nortli- western  houudary  of  the  placer 
diggings,  and  undoulitwlly  have  furni.shed  a  great  deal  of 
tlie  gold  found  in  those  diggings. 

Although  the  onlcrops  of  neither  the  Anna  Howe  nor  the 
Crutchtield  can  be  traced  above  the  surface  to  the  south-west 
beyond  the  west  line  of  section  5,  with  sufficient  cleiiruessto 
establish  continuity  along  the  line  of  strike,  witli  any  of  the 
quartz  bodies  in  the  C'hulafinnee  district,  yet  fri»m  the  sinii- 
l:irit\'  in  the  relations  of  the  two,  I  am  of  opinion  tliat  the  ore 
body  at  the  King  Mine  in  -Sec.  HI,  T.  17,  R.  1>  K.  is  really 
an   extension  of  the  Anna   Itowc. 

In  v'ousn  county  sonic  fit)  rmlc-iorfurLlierto  thotjiiutli-west, 
in  the  same  formation.  (Talladega  slate,  clo^e  to  the  Iwana 
or  Ilillalice  sdiistsi  wo  liiid  the  old  Porgon's  Mine,  Scr.  4, 
T.  ..'-;,  A'.  J7  /■-'.,  which  was  workot  ijuite  extensively  -t  or  5 
years  since.  Jlerc  we  have  a  narrow  ijuarlz  vein  with  lentic- 
ular structure  Liedded  in  tin;  slate,  having  its  strike  N.  K. 
an.l  dip  towards  the  S.  K.  at  i.*  dcg.  When  I 
visiied  tliis  mine,  in  company  with  Dr.  Eugene  A.  Sniitli, 
dining  the  summer  ()f  lS!f4,  we  found  it  imiio-sible  to  do- 
lernune  any  facts  with  regard  to  permanency,  extent  or  value 
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of  tlie  ore  liody.  The  old  pits  and  diun|).s,  ojwn  ciitfl,  and 
deep  shafts  denoted  th;tt  tlio  mining  operiitions  bud  been  on 
quite  an  extennivc  scale;  but  not  performetl  uysteiuatically , 
or  apparently  wirli  any  view  to  development  for  future  niin- 
ing.  'I'lie  idea  lieinfi,  us  it  seemed  to  mo,  tuobt-iiu  what  ore 
couM  l)e  ^ot  as  cheaply  as  piwsible,  and  let  the  workings 
till  up  with  water  or  cave  in, 

Itut  to  return  til  the  ,-li(,'i«  Huwe  Kxlcasion,  Sec.  J.J,  T. 
]<i,  11.  J I  K.  find  i.'r  II  tell  Held  on  the  savw  section,  in  fact  a 
portion  of  the  sitrue  ))roi)erIy. 

The  ore  of  the  lasi  named  hius  l>ot'n  discovered  at  no  other 
points  except  on  this  property,  and  on  .Sec.  3,  T.  17, 
K.  11  K. 

Tlie  ahand()ned  pits  along  tl>e  lino  of  strike  of  this  ore 
body  on  Sec.  3 1,  are  eviilenw:  of  the  work  ilone  in  the  jKist, 
when  as  I  am  informed  some  6^,500.00  was  taken  out  of  tbe 
vein,  wliicli  varied  from  4  in.  to  a  foot  tliick,  from  shallow 
pits.  These  were  sunk  In  or  15  feet  on  the  dip  of  the  ore 
body,  which  liivs  almost  flat,  dipping  towards  tlie  south-east. 
All  the  ore  that  could  he  worked  out,  without  timl>ering  or 
danger  from  caving,  wjis  mined.  Tliat  pit  was  then  aluin- 
doned  for  anotlicr,  to  be  in  its  turn  worked  out  and  aban- 
(lone<^l,  until  the  line  of  [)its  roiiches  for  nearly  half  u  mile 
in  a  course  slightly  north  of  east. 

Oft  Sec.  -,',  T.  17,  It.  11  E.  known  as  the  Valtlor  property, 
a  shaft  ulxjut  10  feet  deep  has  l»oen  sunk  on  an  ore  body,  ap- 
parently an  extension  of  the  Cnitchfiold.  An  ore  Intdy  or 
bedded  vein,  having  lenticular  structure,  and  varying  in 
width  from  4  iucbcs  to  a  foot  has  lieen  exposet.1.  This  dips 
to  the  Houth,  lying  almost  flat,  and  has  its  line  of  strike 
N.  W,  at  this  particular  spot.  Rut  on  Sec.  34,  the  vein  has 
the  normal  line  of  strike  general  in  the  .llabaniu  gold  tiolds 
N.  E.  Kxcept  that  the  ore  has  the  same  apjtearauue,  and  in 
peneral  chiiracteristics,  except  strike  and  direction 
of  dip;  these  ore  butiies  bear  strong  resemblance,  bnt  I 
can    not      determine       positively      that    tbe      Valdor     is 
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an  extension.  The  fact  that  the  line  of  .strike  of  the  slates 
changes  on  the  Anna  IJowf,  Sec.J-J,  T.  I'l.R.  Jl  K.  makes  a 
strong  presumption  for  llie  theiiry  in  favor  of  tlie  exteoiiioa. 

The  Anna  Howe  itself  was  one  of  the  first  gold  >>eariD^ 
ijuartz  <U.scoveries  iu  tlic  Arhacoocliee  district.  It  la  a  seg- 
regatwl  or  I>edded  vein  of  highly  sulphuretted  white  quartz, 
plentifully  stained  with  iron,  and  i>artially  porous  and  de- 
composed. From  the  surface  down,  a  distance  of  about  100 
feet,  on  au  incline  with  the  dip  of  the  vein,  the  country  rock 
enclosing  this  ore  liody,  hu<t  tnui^h  the  same  np[>eurance  of 
decomposed  schist  and  ijiiicksaml  m^  is  found  in  the  placer 
diggings.  But  at  tluit  de|>th  this  gave  place  t<i  the  solid 
"T'lcajMi"  or  Hillabee  schist  walls,  highly  pyritifevous,  carry- 
ing crystals  of  un.iltered  |)yritefi,  in  quive  large  euhes,  as 
Tv.ell  as  forming  II  largo  per  ceutage  of  iho  entire  mass  of 
slate.  When  this  s{)lid  formation  was  reacht^d,  I  am  in- 
formed, that  the  vein  piii  heJ  out  entirely,  an;l  ftirtiier  work 
was  ahiuiihmed. 

That  portion  known  as  the  Anna  Howe  waa  sold  to  a 
syndicate  composed  chiefly  of  New  Orleans  capitalists, 
who  organized  as  the  Anna  Howe  Gold  Mining  Com- 
pany. A  Huntington  Mill  complete,  witli  Frue  Vaiiaer 
concentrating  table  attached,  was  erected,  and  treatment 
of  the  ore  commenced  and  continued  until,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  work  was  abandoned  when  the  ore 
pinched  out.  Since  that  time  the  mine  has  remained 
idle,  and  the  workings  and  incline  shaft  are  full  of  water. 
The  prospectus  of  this  company  signed  by  George  D. 
Stonestreet,  Mining  Engineer,  and  Merabei- Am.  Insti- 
tute Mining  Engineers,  is  certainly  a  work  of  art,  so  far 
as  estimates  with  regard  to  extent  and  permanency  of 
the  ore  body  is  concerned.  He  figuring  on  190,728  tons 
ot  ore  in  veins,  and  297,000  tons  of  placer  gravel  in  sight 
approximately,  as  well  as  figuring  on  the  yield  of  a 
proilt  of  $6 ,64fi ,857.00,  or  40^  per  cent,  per  annum.  As 
an  actual  matter  of  fact,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
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figure  on  any  ore  m  sight,  even  under  the  moat  farorsble 
cixcuniBtances.  Because,  as  I  am  reliably  informed  and 
as  the  extension  shows,  the  ore  body  has  that  irregular 
lenticular  structure,  on  which  it  is  very  unsafe  to  form 
any  estimates  regarding  the  quantity  of  ore  in  sight, 
even  when  the  mining  is  of  such  a  character  as  will 
enable  any  estimates  to  be  made.  Besides  this,  the  ore 
body  at  its  thickest  was  only  a  narrow  seam,  as  is  shown 
oi*  the  extension.  I  call  attention  to  these  facts  not  to 
condemn  any  particular  man  or  property;  but  because  I 
consider  it  against  the  best  interests  of  the  state  for  such 
perverted  and  exagerated  statements  regarding  the  facts 
to  be  published  and  circulated. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Anna  Howe  was  sold, 
and  the  company  organized,  a  syndicate  of  Birmingham 
and  Xew  Orleans  capitalists  purchased  the  Extension  on 
Sec.  -li,  T. /H,  fi.  U  E.,  and  organized  another  com- 
pany. Active  raining  operations  were  carried  on  for  a 
while,  which  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  Crutchfield 
vein  which  1  have  described  earlier  in  these  pages.  No 
plant  was  erected  by  this  company  and  work  was  aban- 
doned when  the  same  coui'se  was  pursued  at  the  Anna 
liowe  mine  proper. 

Recently  work  has  been  resumed  on  the  extension,  by 
a  lessee;  who  pumped  out  an  old  shaft  sunk  in  1877  and 
continued  sinking  in  order  to  cross  cut  the  ore  body  at 
depth  in  the  solid  formation  and  prove  the  conditions 
there  existing.  After  sinking  for  several  feet,  and  attain- 
ing a  depth  of  some  00  feet  from  the  surface,  the  water 
became  of  greater  volume  than  the  capacity  of  the  pump , 
and  work  on  tliis  was  suspended.  The  only  results 
demonstrated  were  the  extreme  hardness  of  the"Iwana" 
and  rock,  that  the  percentage  of  pyrites  carried  by  that 
rock,  did  not  increiise  to  any  marked  extent  as  the  sink- 
ing  progressed. 

The  lessee  then  rt-opened  an   old  tunnel  and  incline 
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-which  had  been  abandoned  when  mining  was  discon- 
tinued. From  this  opening  he  succeeded  in  taking  out 
about  ten  tons  of  a  highly  sulphuretted  quartz,  some- 
what decomposed  and  porous  in  spots,  as  well  as  being 
plentifully  stained  with  iron  oxides.  This  he  attempted  to 
mill  and  treat  by  amalgamation,  saving  the  concentrates 
with  blankets.  He  informed  nie  that  he  succeeded  in 
saving  $17.'5. 00  from  the  ten  tons;  besides  the  concen- 
trates, of  the  value  of  which  he  was  unaware.  Froin 
the  appearance  of  the  ore,  and  all  the  general  character- 
istics of  the  formation,  this  is  certainly  an  extension  of 
the  Anna  lliiwe  vein.  The  ore  body  is  only  a  few  inches 
in  thickness,  and  has  the  lenticular  structure,  and  almost 
tiat  dip,  typical  of  this  district  in  the  quart/  veins. 

<hi  Scftioii  ■',,  T.  ;,',  11.  II  E.,  an  ore  body, resembling 
the  Anna  Howe  vein  has  been  exposed  in  a  shallow  jiros- 
pect  hole,  but  sufhcient  work  to  determine  its  extent  had 
not  been  performed  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  Some  of 
the  ore  near  the  surface,  after  being  tlioroughly  roasted 
and  treated  by  stiir  amalgamation,  yielded  about  $30.00 
a  ton  in  gold.  This  ore  though  is  not  adapted  for  any 
treatment  other  than  barrel  chlorination  or  smelting,  of 
possibly  the  cyanide  process. 

The  line  of  strike  of  the  Anna  Howe  vein  is  irregular, 
and  by  actually  following  the  formation  I  found  it 
assumed  a  zigzag  course.  Consequently  it  is  found,  espe- 
cially towards  the  north-east  from  Sec.  34,  to  change 
from  Xorth-east  to  North-west  several  times  within 
a  few  miles.  Near  the  north-west  corner  of  Sec- 
tion 2,  T.  17,  R.  HE.,  it  assumes  its  normal  line  of 
strike  ;  but  near  there  it  is  apparently  cut  off  by  a  fault, 
and  together  with  the  placer  belt  is  lost  to  the  north-east 
so  far  as  Alabama  is  concerned.  From  tlie  geological 
conditions  surrounding  the  locality,  there  is  foundation 
for  the  theory  that  the  Camille  Mine  in  Haralson  county, 
Georgia,  is  the  north-east  extension  of  the  Anna  Howe 
ore  body. 
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A  S-'Ct  (/". 

Assays  by  Dr.  J.  II.  Pratt,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  on 
samples  from  the  ChulafiniiKO  and  Arbacoochee  Uistricts, 
resulted  as  follows : 

JMi)    KuiK  Mitu\  8c'<>,  Hi,  T.  17,  I{.  9  V...  *1.03  ill  gold  per  ion. 

•jm\  Viildoi-,  .S^-o.  3,  T.  IT,  U.  II  IC..Crm<'hii,>Ulvi'in.*5i:!iton  in 
Koid. 

■HM    Sirii.liii,  Sec.  ■-'■_\  T.  17.  ]I.  »  K.,  $3.:U  n  ton  in  p.j!d. 

LW7    Anna  lloivf.  Sec  33.  T.  Hi,  K.  11  E.,  *1L'.4()  a  ion  iji  (rold. 

lOTI    Ki-cvps'  Sliiift.  Sw.  6.  T.  17,  K.  11  K..  *2.m  ii  Ion  in  K<'Id. 

1H77  •■  "       Si^c.  0,  T.  17,  U.  11  E.,  $L'.3«  ii  tun  in  C'.ld. 
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TALLADKGA  AND  Tl•:KKAPI^f  MOUNTAINS. 

TUd^lh'f  Mill.  On  S>T.  in,  T.  10,  li.  0 E. ,  iiiTalladega 
county,  near  Waldo  P.O. or  Riddle'aMill,  there  is  an  oc- 
currence of  gold-bearing  quartz.  This  is  on  the  north- 
weatern  flank  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Range  of  Mountains, 
locally  known  as  the  Talhidega. 

The  ore  body  is  a  white  qnarti!,  highly  sulphuretted, 
and  having  its  line  of  strike  North-west,  with  its 
dip  almost  Hat,  aud  towards  the  S.  1".  The  structure  is 
that  of  a  bedded  vein,  of  lenses  or  kidneys  of  gold-bearing 
.quartz;  with  its  continuity  maintained  with  depth,  so 
far  as  mining  has  exposed  to  the  depth  reached,  not  to 
exceed  lOH  feet  on  an  incline  with  the  dip  of  the  ore  body. 
But  in  the  connection  found  to  exist  between  the  lenses 
or  kidneys,  tlie  thickness  of  the  streak  pinches  to  a  mere 
trace;  while  these  kidneys  ran^ly  excet'tl  four  ineliea 
at  the  thickest  part.  The  value  of  this  quartz 
varies  from  $2(1.00  a  ton  in  gold  to  $150.00  by  assay  test. 
The  country  rock  is  the  "Talladega"  variety  of  semi- 
crystalline  slate. 

Sonic  fa'Hilotisly  rk'li  (KK-kcts,  I  ant  informed,  were  ili*- 
covprod  at  and  near  tlie  outrrop.  At  one  time  a  .<y«<lii'ate 
from  liirininghain,  .Via.,  iniiied  and  iiiill(^d  the  ore  for  alnrnt 
li  mtmlli-:  but  wrn-k  w.is  aliandoncil  lieouise  of  the  inability 
to  save  values  by  anialgamalion, 

\  sy^ti^ni  of  concenl ration  was  al<o  adopted  but  proved 
iiiis!itisfai-lorv.  fjince  then  ficvoral  lin-al  miners  liave  fnmi 
tniH3  lo  time  leased  the  pro]>crty,  and  sunietlmcs  made  guod 
wages  with  a  pan,  pcsllo  and  inort.ir,  l>y  Lrinsliiu!:  the  sur- 
faif  ore,  and  piuming  it,  During  l!ic  ^uimner  of  ISiH,  Mr, 
Walu-r  Itiddic  one  of  the  owners,  niilletl  the  ore  mined  by 
Icssiies,  in  a  small  mill   with  liglit  clamps,  wiiii  some  defrrce 

of    sllcH'-is, 
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Tlie  continuity  uf  this  vein  is  nuiiutuiuoil  alou^  the  lioi;  of 
strike  with  well  delineil  regularity,  for  u  distance  of  ijoiiie 
two  iiiile»  to  tlie  sontli-west  from  the  north  lino  of  Sec.  16. 
jMining  of  eonisiderttlilc  extent  but  in  it  primitive  method  has 
heen  ilone  on  the  liiddle  proi>crty,  and  the  pro.s[iect  pits  ex- 
ten<I  for  ovei'  liiilf  ii  mile. 

Oil  the  Woodward  Irjii-t  in  iyev.  I'i  and  adjoiiun>;  the 
Kidillt.'  the  same  oix;  lx>dy  tuis  l)Geii  prosjwcted  lo  a.  limited 
extetit. 

In  a  sonlh- westerly  diroi-tion  frinn  this  liist  mentioned 
pnispcotinfT,  the  vein  itosscs  Talladega  oreek,  and  eaii  Ijo 
follow»<il  liy  the  float  and  outcrop  of  tlie  country  rock  to  the 

f^hnj  ^fme,  Scr.  17,  T.IO.R.  0  K.  wherequite  extensive 
ininin;r  "peratiDiis  and  some  iuHliii<r  were  curried  on  several 
yCiirs  since.  The  ore  was  mined  from  the  surface  down,  on 
un  incline  with  the  dip  some  <>i)  feet.  At  the  heading,  and 
where  exiuisod  along  the  side.s  of  this  incline,  the  ore  hudy 
shows  the  same  characteristics  a.s  on  tlie  Kiddle,  and  Wood- 
want  iirijpertics. 

Towards  the  nurtJi-cast  I  can  learn  of  no  successful  pros- 
Yecting  in  this  fornialion  having  Iwt'n  <lono. 

Some  ;j  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Inmat^tn,  a  Mr.  Seay 
the  original  owner  vt  )!ie  Clifton  Iron  Cimi|j:uiy's  ore  lands, 
has  prospected  for  years  for  silver.  His  jirospectiiig  work 
Li  founded  on  llic  Irarlilions  from  the  Indians,  in  vvhi<-li  he 
npjiarcntly  has  im])ticit  coiitideuca;  la.-caii'ie  althongli  his 
work  has  invanalily  resnltiiil  in  failure  yet  lie  persists  in 
ttinlinuing  his  search. 

Further  to  the  uorlli-ea-l  in  llu- TcriMjiin  Mountains  and 
in  the  siinie  "Talladcira""  semi-crystal  line  slate  fornialiuii, 
l«it  on  the  oxtreuie  north-western  edge  are  occurii'iices  of 
t|iiariz.  These,  or  rather  some  of  liiese.  I  tinil  l»y  pro.'ipect- 
ing  wirry  a  litllc  giilil  at  the  uulcnip,  Init  not  ^-uUicicnl  to 
warrant,  in  my  ojiinion any  inveslnicntoE  capital,  to  ilevclop, 
Itnt  no  work  of  any  extent  has  ever  Itcen  done.  Tlie  ifuart/ 
(twinis  !)ear  a  -^trunjr  rescm'ilancc  to  tlioso   around    Waldo. 
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ami  arc  impregnattil  willicrvstalsof  iron  pyrites,  sometimes 
measiiriiij;^  mjurly  an  inch  ncntss  the  ffice^. 

Grojikitir nhte.—ThQiv  art'  intlications  of  a  (lejHwit  of 
grapliilo  on  Ser.  .',  T.  l-l,  /?.  /;,  on  the  Trca-Jwaij  pUnila- 
tioii.  A  slioi-t  tnntiel  run  into  a  Ik-iI  of  gra|>liitic  slate, 
highly  iiyrit»ni-i,  sL'ver.il  ywirs  siiire  hsis  exposed  such  a 
deposit.  It  is  possible  that  further  work 'miglit  result  in 
ex|)osinga  (leiKwit  of  solid  pjrite. 

Assays  l)y  l>r,  J,  H.  Pratt  show  the  following  resiiltt: 
199.!  Ki<iille's  De;ir  Wakhi,  §:JJ.n7  a  ton  gold;  Sr.jcts.  silver. 
1991  Woodward's  §145.8;t  a  ton  gold;  *1.5.S  silver. 
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MICA  AM)  KAOLIN  DKPOSIT.S-^l'l'PER  BELT. 

Tlieic  Jii'u,  II.'*  fur  as  my  ubservutioas  luive  reachoil,  assto- 
ciutvtl  with  Alaliutiia  gold  lielt^,  f our  di.stitict  l>oltsuf  ^iinito 
veins  carrying  mica,  anil  fc;l<lsi>ar.  Tlieir  luiiniiiereuil  vulue, 
and  imiHirtaiice,  nie  t(^(ky  almost  entirely  speculative,  be- 
cause of  tlic  timitu4  extent  of  the  mining  oiraratiuns,  as  well 
as  cruik'ncs^  of  tlie  actiiiil  work  tlone  in  the  past,  and  shallow 
depth  attained  in  liie  workings. 

Tile  feldspar  is  found,  so  far  a^*  present  develo|)ment  shows, 
usually  in  a  stale  of  dcconipositiou,  or  tis  kiudin.  Thi«  re- 
sult of  deiompiisition  luw  l^ieen  promoted  by  the  action  of 
the  carbonif  a<iiil  of  rain  and  otlier  waters,  which  removes 
the  alkali;  also  hy  that  of  the  organic  acids  which  the  iJe- 
romposilion  of  plants  or  animals  (.ontrihiito  to  such  waters. 

^Vliilc  apparently  several  quite  extensive  lieds  of  this- 
kaolin  exist  at  some  ])oints  along  the  mica  belts,  yet  at  pres- 
ent tile  extent  is  unknown,  l)ecausc  no  systematic  work  cal- 
culated to  determine  such  \ui<  U^en  iiorfornied. 

On  thr  rkaman  im>i>trbj,  Sec,  Jl,  T.  17,  R.  10  A\,  the 
indications  are  tliat  a  b(!ri  exi^its  capable  of  producing  a  suffi- 
cient i|uaDttty  of  high  grade  kaolin,  to  warr,-jnl  tlie  erection 
of  a  [ilant  for  tiie  manufacture  of  line  porcelain,  in  the  vicinity 
of  l[cllin  in  Cleburne  county,  on  the  line  of  the  Georgia 
IV-itic  Kailroad  S  miles  distant  from  the  mines, 

Stneral  tests  have  been  made  of  this  kaolin  as  to  grade; 
and  wjire  lias  been  manufactured  from  it.  This,  1  am  re- 
liably inforuieil,  was  pronounced  erjual  to  any  ware  manu- 
factured from  the  imported  China  clay. 

The  only  vicinity  where  feMspar,  in  crystals,  sufficiently 
hard  and  pure  to  possf.s  a  cmnmen-ial  value,  has   bi^en  dis- 
covered, up  to  the   prtseiit   lime,  is  in  the  neighborliooil  of 
Ilissop  P.  0.  ill  (.'oi'S'i  fomiti/. — There  a  fine  body  of 
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eoiiNiderablc  extent  hiis  l^eeajniiued  autl  some  sample  ship- 
ments, iiiaile  to  tlie  Stamlard  Coal  and  Coke  Company  of 
Brookwooil,  Ak.  .Such  has  lK>en  auoeessfully  used  in  the 
coal  washers  for  bedding  by  that  fomiwiiy,  and  will  probably 
lead  to  the  establii^hincnt  of  a  new  industry  in  the  State,  i.e. 
prospectinj?  and  mininj;;  feldsitar. 

The  mica  l)earin;r  belts  are  npiwirently  sonth-western  ex- 
tensions (if  tho.se  of  Nortli  Cnrolina  and  (Jeorgia.  Although 
their  continuity  can  not  lie  tnw-eil  from  the  north-east  by  the 
Kurfacc  indications,  yet  we  find  from  the  geological  forma- 
tions, ami  geognii)hical  locations  tluit  tliis  theory  is  teunble 
and  warranted. 

The  most  northerly  location  <»f  any  micji  of  commercial 
value  occurs  on 

Serllom  J.J  art-l  „'/,  T.  17,  li.  I!  A'.— While  the  sur- 
face indications  arc  very  encouraging  on  tliese  proiKjrtie*, 
yet  but  Httle  work  has  lieen  doiK;  in  developing  the  discov- 
eries, and  no  estimate  as  to  permanency  or  vahie  can  be 
made. 

To  the  south-east  from  these  sections,  and  near  the 
northern  boundary  line  of  Randolph  county,  occurs  what 
I  consider  the  mother  ledge,  so  far  as  Mica  and  Kaolin 
are  concerned. 

This  belt  attains  its  maximum  width  in  Randolph 
county,  in  the  virinUij  of  FincUichj  Gold  MintH.  In  this 
vicinity  the  width  is  about  five  miles ;  but  to  the  north- 
east and  south-west,  while  the  continuity  of  the  granite 
veins  is  maintained  an  undetermined  distance,  the  width 
of  the  belt,  so  far  as  at  present  known,  is  much  less. 

Surface  indications  of  mica  deposits,  of  commercial 
value,  occur  along  the  lines  of  strike  of  the  Pinetucky 
granite  veins  both  to  the  north-east  and  south-west,  at 
several  points.  Especially  so  is  this  the  case  in  Clay 
county.  But  in  no  other  portion  of  the  crystalline  region 
of  the  state  have  I  found  deposits,  where  the  prospects 
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for  obtBining  mica  of  a  commercial  value,  cover  such 
an  ezteasive  superficial  area  as  do  these. 

The  Diost  extensive  mining  operations  liave  been  car- 
ried  on  at  the  properties  of  Miller,  Nee.  1;  Phillijiv,  Sec.  J; 
and  iferrUl,  Sec.   IJ,   T.  IS,  R.   10  E. 

From  all  of  these  properties  mica  has  been  mined  and 
shipped  for  use  in  stoves  and  furnaces.  Samples  have 
also  been  sent  to  tL^  leading  electrical  companies  for  test 
as  to  quality  for  their  use.  Such  have  been  pronounced 
by  experts  as  being  thoroughly  well  adapted  for  use  for 
electrical  purposes. 

Good  surface  indications  and  outcrop  occur  on  the 
AijTcs  ami  Lim-ilk  propert-kHin  Sec.  1ft,  T.  IS,  li.  11  E.: 
aho  on  the  Mesner  Inntl,  Sec.  IS,  T.  IS,  R.  11  E.;  White's, 
Sec.  n,  T.  18,  R.  11  E.;  Crews'  Sec.  SO,  T.  18,  R.  11  E.; 
Lnmhr'K  Scr.  .',',  '/'.  IS,R.  f'l  K.;andon^evi'ral  other  tracf$ 
of  liiml  in  thix  aaine  ncUjhhorhnod,  owned  by  the  Birmingham 
Bavkinf!  and  Trwt  f'oiiijiani/  of  BirmimjUnm- ,  Ala.  These 
last  mentioned  tracts  form  a  portion  of  some  30,000  acres 
purchased  a  few  years  since  by  Dr.  Caldweil  and  asso- 
ciates, when  it  was  expected  that  a  railroad  would  be 
built  thi'ongh    this  [lortion  of  Randolph  county. 

Shallow  prospecting  pits  have  been  sunk  at  several 
locations  on  all  these  tracts  ;  but  the  only  deposit  which 
has  been  sunk  on  below  water  level  is  on  the  Merrill 
property,  acljoinin^  the  Pinetucky  Gold  Mininy  jiroperly. 
There  water  came  in  and  interfered  with  the  sinking  of 
a  shaft  at  5"t  fott  below  the  surface.  Below  this  point 
the  size  of  the  mica  crystals,  and  grade  of  the  sheets 
after  tlie  crystals  were  split,  were  superior  in  a  marked 
degree  to  that  taken  from  nearer  the  surface. 

No  raining  calculated  to  show  the  extent  or  perma- 
nency of  the  veins  in  which  the  mica  is  found  has  been 
done  at  any  of  the  prospects.  The  only  object  apparently 
in  view  when  work  was  in  progress,  being  to  take  out 
all  the  mica  in  sight  without  any  regard  to  future  devel- 
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opment  of  the  properties.  Consequently  the  result  ha? 
been  such  as  renders  it  ab<<olutoly  impossible  to  estimate 
with  any  degree  of  reliability  the  extent,  permanency  or 
value  from  ni:itcrial  in  sight.  There  are  in  all  probably 
30  veins  which  carry  mica  in  crystals  of  sufficient  size  to 
warrant  being  prospected,  occurring  on  the  strip  of  which 
I  have  given  the  width  as  five  miles.  Many  have  not 
been  prospected  at  all,  and  all  of  which  have  been  pros- 
pected only  carry  mica  in  paying  quantities  in  spots. 
Actual  shipments  have  only  been  made  from  a  very  few 
mines,  and  such  only  in  limited  quantities. 

To  the  south-west  and  across  the  Tallapoosa  River  on 
this  belt  there  has  been  very  little  work  done  prospecting 
for  mica,  feldspar  or  kaolin.  The  surface  indications  at 
some  points  near  the  village  of  Delta  show  that  good 
mica  may  iiossibly  be  fouud  if  prospected  for. 

About  five  miles  north-west  of  Linoville  the  outcrop- 
pings  show  good  indications  of  the  occuri-ence  of  mica, 
but  samples  I  have  seen  from  the  vicinity  show  too  much 
iron  stain  to  render  the  mica  adaptable  for  electrical 
uses,  and  the  work  is  too  shallow  to  assist  in  determining 
its  quality  at  depth.  Some  little  work  has  al-so  been 
done  on  Lundy  Mountain,  near  Chandler's  Springs,  and 
fairly  good  mica  obtained. 

The  third  belt  occurs  on  the  extreme  soiith-eastera 
border  of  the  Mica-schist  gold  bolt.  In  and  ai'ound 
llochl'ifv,  ill  I!<iiiili>lj)h  c-iiidi/,  considerable  prospecting 
work  has  been  done,  but  the  work  has  been  abandoned 
some  years  since,  and  J  can  obtain  very  little  informa- 
tion regarding  the  results.  The  properties  on  which 
this  work  was  done  form  a  portion  of  the  land  owned  by 
the  Birmingham  IJankiug  and  Trust  Company,  to  which 
I  have  before  referred. 

Tlie  fourth  belt  of  mica  deposit.-,  occurs  paralleling  the 
south-eastern  edge  of  the  Silver  Hill  Gold  Belt,  iu  Tal- 
lapoosa coimty.    To  this  occurrence  of  mica  I  have  already 
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referred  in  my  report  on  the  Silver  Hill  belt.  It  is  im- 
posaible  to  obtain  reliable  statistics  as  to  the  quantity  of 
mica  which  has  been  mioed  in  Alabama  up  to  the  present 
time  ;  but  the  extent  of  the  work  done  at  the  mines  ie  eo 
limited  that  the  output  must  necessarily  be  aleo  limited. 
There  are  many  pre-historic  pitsofconeiderable  depth 
and  extent  found  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  the  mica  de- 
posits, where  trees  of  large  dimensions  have  grown  on 
the  old  dumps,  and  in  the  bottoms  of  the  pita.  But 
when  such  work  was  done,  or  whether  the  incentive  for 
the  work  was  mining  for  mica  or  feldspar,  cannot  be 
ascertained  to-day 
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SUPPLEMENTARV  NOTES    ON   THE   MOST    IMPORTANT 
VARIETIES  OF  THE 

METAMORPHIC  OR  CRYSTALLINE  ROCKS 

or  ALABAMA; 

THEIE  COMPOSITION,  DISTRIBUTION,  STRUCTURE,  AND 
MICBOSCOPIC  CHARACTERS. 


QEOLOOICAL  StlRVBY  OP  AtiABAHA. 


A.     A   r.ENERAL     ACCOUNT   OF  THE    CHARAC- 
TER, DISTRIBUTION,    AND   STRUCTURE   OF 
THE    CRYSTALLINE    ROCKS    OF  ALA- 
BAMA, AND  OF  THE    MODE    OF 
OCCURRENCE  OF  THE 
GOLD  ORES. 


EUGENE  A.  SMITH. 
The  gold  region  of  Alabama  occupies  a  triangular  area 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  bounded  by  a  line  enter- 
ing the  state  from  Georgia  five  or  six  miles  south  of  the 
parallel  of  34  dog.,  running  thence  south-westward  to 
Jeraison,  in  Chilton  county,  and  from  that  point  through 
Wetumpka  to  Columbus,  Ga.  In  this  area  are  included 
parts  or  all  of  the  following  counties  :  Cleburne,  Clay, 
Talladega,  Coosa,  Chilton,  Elmore,  Tallapoosa,  Macoo, 
Lee,  Chambers  and  Randolph,  aggregating  about  4,425 
square  miles  in  area.  It  is  the  termination  towards  the 
southwest  of  what  has  been  termed  by  Prof.  G.F.  Becker, 
of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,*  the  Georgia  belt  of  the 
Southern  Appalachian  Gold  Fields. 

Thb  Rocks. 
These  are  practically  all  mctmnoriikic.  rocks  which, 
considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  origin,  fall 
into  two  classes,  viz.,  those  derived  from  sedimentary  or 
fragmental  rocks,  and  thoae  derived  from  igneous  rocks. 
Until  recently,  all  motamorphic  rocks  were  considered 
aa  belonging  to  the  first  of  these  classes,  the  planes  of 
schiatosity  passing  for  the  bedding  planes  of  the  original 
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sediments,  but  modern  petrographers  have  shown  that 
througli  the  agency  of  crust  movements  accompanying 
the  upheaval  of  moimtains,  etc.,  the  massive  igneous 
rocks  may  be  crushed  and  sheared  in  siiclt  a  manner  as 
to  produce  in  thera  planes  of  easy  cleavage  or  schistosity, 
in  appearance  similar  to  the  bedding  planes  of  the 
altered  sedimentary  rocks.  By  the  same  agency,  planes 
ol  cleavage  or  schistosity  may  be  developed  in  the  aedi- 
mentiry  rocks  also,  and  these  secondary  cleavage  planes 
may  or  may  not  coincide  with  the  original  bedding 
planes.  By  the  study  of  thin  sections  of  rocks  by  means 
of  the  microscope,  it  is  possible  in  many  cases  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  a  given  specimen  is  made  up  of 
water-worn  or  rounded  fragments,  i.  e.,  whether  or  not 
it  is  of  sedimentary  origin. 

In  other  cases  it  may  be  impossible  to  determine  even 
this  much  without  closely  examining  a  large  number  of 
hand  specimens,  or  better  still,  extended  observations  in 
the  field.  It  must  be  understood,  therefore,  that  the  as- 
signment here  given  of  our  metamorphic  rocks  to  one  or 
the  other  of  the  classes  named,  is  not  by  any  means  to 
be  considered  as  final,  since  they  have  as  yet  been  com- 
paratively little  investigated  in  the  light  of  modern 
methods. 

Similarly  as  regards  the  age  of  these  crystalline  rocks, 
they  cannot  be  brought  into  a  single  class,  for  the  Talla- 
dega dlates,  being  sedimentary,  must  rest  upon  still 
older  rocks,  whose  debris  has  furnished  the  material  put 
of  which  they  have  been  built  up,  and  in  the  gneisses 
ftnd  some  of  the  hornblendic  schists  ye  probably  have 
the  representatives  of  this  oMer  class.  Again,  the 
diorites,  granites,  and  other  intrusive  rocks  which  fill 
the  fiesurea  in  this  older  set,  are  of  course  more  recent 
than  the  rocks  which  they  traverse.  The  Talladega 
Blatea,  In  their  turn,  in  places  apparently  enclose  masses 
of  intrusive  granite,  which   by  consequence  would  be 
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younger  than  they  are.  So,  taking  the  great  couatry- 
forraing  series,  the  gneisses  and  the  Talladega  slates, 
we  have  the  representatives  of  at  least  two  distinct  eras, 
and  in  the  intrusive  roclcs  possibly  a  third,  although 
part  of  these  may  be  contemporaneous  with  the  Talla- 
dega series. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the  older 
gneisses  must  be  classed  with  the  Arckitan,  while  the 
Talladega  slates  will  probably  be  assigned  to  what  the 
(leoloyists  of  the  U.  S.  Survey  have  named  the  Alf/onkiaa. 
One  can,  however,  hardly  avoid  the  suspicion  that  some 
of  these  semi-crystalline  slates  are  no  older  than  the 
Cambrian,  although  as  }'et  tlie  fossils  have  not  been 
found  to  prove  it. 

The  bulk  of  the  eruptive  rocks  also  will  probably  have 
to  be  assigned  to  the  Algonkian. 

1.     ALTEItKI)    SI-:niMENTAUY    ROCKS. 

Oro'T,  or  TuUmli'ija   f^hili"  oixf  (''jnghmierate. 

Dhirihittion. — As  regards  their  surface  distribution,  , 
the  Ocoee  or  Talladega  rocks  are  found  in  four  or  five 
roughly  parallel  belts,  running  with  the  general  struc- 
ture of  the  country,  i.  e.,  north-east  and  south-west. 
The  niniii  beU  is  that  which  lies  furthest  to  the  north- 
west, and  borders  tlie  Cambrian  and  Silurian  strata  of 
the  Coosa  Valley.  This  bolt  has  a  width  of  five  to  ten 
miles  according  to  locality,  and  it  appears  as  a  range  of 
mountains  with  some  of  the  highest  elevations  in  the 
state.  The  names  lUue  Mountain,  Talladega  Mountain, 
Kebecca  Mountain,  ctu^,  are  ajjplicd  to  this  range  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  its  course,  Talladega  Mountain  being  the 
most  generally  apjjlicable  name.  This  range  entends 
through  Cleburne,  Talladega,  Clay  and  Cooaa,  into  Chil- 
ton county  where  it  passes  gradually  below  the  sands 
and  clays  of  the  Tuscaloosa  formation  of  the  Cretaceous. 
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The  other  areas  of  Talladega  slates  are  found  as  narrow 
strips  in  the  midst  of  the  gneisses,  much  as  though  they 
had  been  accumulated  in  troughs  of  these  rocks,  yet 
other,  and  possibly  more  probable,  explanations  of  their 
present  attitude  may  be  giveu.  Two  of  these  interior 
belts,  as  they  may  be  termed,  are  wider  and  more  per- 
sistent than  the  others,  and  of  these,  the  one  lying  near- 
est to  the  main  mountain  belt,  i.  e.,  furthest  northwest, 
is  the  more  important.  This  belt  extends  through  Cooaa, 
Tallapoosa,  Randolph  and  the  lower  part  of  Clay.  It 
widens  and  ramifies  towards  the  northeast  in  Randolph 
couuty,  and  it  may  be  called  the  Goldville  belt,  since  it 
includes  Goldville,  Hog  Mountain  and  other  localities 
formerly  much  worked  for  gold. 

The  next  belt  may  be  followed  from  near  Eclectic,  in 
Elmore  county,  north-eastward  through  Tallapoosa  into 
Randolph,  and  through  it  to  the  Georgia  line;  but  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Randolph  its  limits  are  not  so  clearly 
defined  as  'they  are  in  the  rest  of  its  course.  In  this 
belt  occurs  the  Silver  Hill  gold  mining  region  which 
was  formerly  much  worked,  and  we  name  it  accordingly. 

There  are  in  addition  to  these,  two  minor  belts  of  al- 
tered sedimentary  rocks,  viz.,  one  in  Coosa  county  run- 
ning north-uastward  nearly  through  Rockford  and  merg- 
ing into  the  main  mountain  belt  beyond  Goodwater ; 
and  one  in  Lee  county,  extending  from  Farrall's  Mill 
by  Wright's  Mill  to  Chewacia  and  Spriugvilla  lime 
works,  beyond  wliich  it  has  not  as  yet  been  certainly 
identified.  This  will  be  mentioned  again  in  connection 
with  itd  most  characteristic  rocks,  the  crystalline  dolo- 
mite. 

liorlx  of  the  TaHakija  Strirs. — The  most  abundant  of 
the  rocks  of  this  series  is  a  smooth,  nacreous,  day  slafe, 
or  aryillllc,  of  , brownish  gray,  to  greenish  colors,  feebly 
crystalline,  and  in  places  very  cloaoly  resembling  some 
of  the  variegated  shales  of  the  Montevallo  series  of  the 
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Cambrian  formation,  and  there  are  localities  near  the 
contact  of  the  Cambrian  with  the  Talladega,  where  the 
Cambrian  shales,  being  slightly  altered,  are  almost  iden- 
tical in  appearance  with  some  of  the  Talladega  slates. 
Such  partly  altered  shales  of  undoubted  Cambrian  age 
may  be  seen  along  the  line  of  the  L.  it  X.  R.  R.  below 
South  Calera,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Clear  Creek  and 
.Temison  ;  in  the  Kahatchee  Hills  in  Talladega  county; 
and  further  north-east  in  Calhoun  county  near  Pavis- 
ville  ;  and  in  Cleburne  in  many  places  near  the  line  of 
contact.  In  the  north-western  belt  of  the  Talladega 
slates  there  is  another  series  of  more  highly  siliceous 
rocks,  viz.,  qi-arl-ilrx  and  ifartzitir  confflniitrratca,  consti- 
tuting a  very  considerable  part  of  the  niountain  ranges, 
interstratified  with  the  greenish  and  grayish  slates,  and 
well  exposed  where  Talladega  Creek  makes  its  way 
through  the  Talladega  mountain,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
gaps  and  along  the  summits  of  these  mountains.  These 
strata,  like  the  others,  have  generally  a  decided  dip  to 
the  south-east,  but  along  the  summits  they  appear  to  be 
nearly  horizontal,  making  occasionally  broad  Hats  which 
support  a  fine  growth  of  grasses,  and  are  admirable 
grasping  places  for  sheep.  One  instance  of  this  flat  sum- 
mit is  in  the  mountain  which  ends  to  the  south-east  in 
the  Pulpit  Rock,  on  the  border  of  Clay  and  Galhoua. 

The  quartzites  and  conglomerates  like  the  slates  above 
mentioned,  resemble  very  strongly  some  of  the  strata  of 
undoubted  Cambrian  age,  and  it  is  impossible  to  reeisl 
the  conclusion  that  lome  of  the  strata  which  we  have 
included  among  the  Talladega  slates  are  nothing  more 
than  altered  Cambrian  shales,  sandstones,  and  congl»m- 
erates.  As  yet,  however,  it  has  not  been  possible  bo  dis- 
cover any  fossils  in  these  altered  rocks. 

In  the  Kahatchee  Hills,  and  the  other  localities  above 
named,  the  sandstones  and  conglomerates  of  the  Weiener 
horizon  are  in  appearance  almost  identical  with  some  of 
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the  conglomerates  and  quartzites  of  the  Talladega  series. 
Iq  the  other  areas  of  Talladega  slates  lying  further  to 
the  south-east,  the  strata  are  sometimes  more  decidedly 
altered  than  in  the  first  belt,  and  are  often  much  more 
decayed,  holding  numerous  crystals  of  garnet  and 
tourmaline. 

In  the  Turkey  Ilearcii  Mountain  region  in  Cleburne,  we 
find  a  very  well  defined  variety  of  these  semi-crystalline 
schists  consisting  in  the  main  of  quartz  but  coutaining 
a  large  percentage  of  graphite  and  magiietit«.  These 
schists  are  of  a  dark  slate  blue  color,  with  glisteniug 
surface,  sometimes  smooth  and  rubbing  off  on  the  fin- 
gers, sometimE?s  hard  and  sandy.  Through  the  dark 
blue  black  mass  of  the  slates  pass  thin  sheets  of  white 
quartz,  giving  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  banded 
diorites.* 

Slates  of  this  formation  imprer/nalcd  with  ijraphife  are 
common  in  many  localities.  Thus  between  Millerville 
and  Elias,  in  Clay  county,  the  soft  slates  are  so  highly 
impregnated  with  graphite  as  permit  them  to  be  used, 
in  one  locality  near  Millerville,  for  lubricating  purposes. 
This  belt  is  continued  on  towards  Goodwater,  where  it 
is  seen  at  several  points  in  the  railroad  cuts.  To  the 
Bouth-westward  the  same  belt  may  be  followed  entirely 
throiigh  Coosa  county,  and  another  similar  belt  parallel 
with  this  passes  through  part  of  Coosa  a  short  distance 
north  of  liockford. 

In  the  Silver  Hill  region  graphitic  slates  appear  in 
great  force,  suggesting  by  their  color  the  name  of  one  of 
the  gold  mines,  Blue  Hill.  The  graphite  here  opposes  a 
very  serious  obstacle  to  the  profitable  working  of  the 
gold. 

Another  well  defined  variety  in  the  rocks  of  thi-s  form- 

"•M;-.  iirQ<.k/ljHsdi-<-ril.eii  Dtu-.if  llie   rnfks   of   iliis   kind,  X.>.  1' <if 
his  articUv 
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aiioii  is  foniiod  by  tlie  highly  jii^Hi'  hluc  hlnck  slatef  re- 
aemhliiig  roofing  slates,  w-liicli  are  generally  met  with 
along  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Talladega  inountftin  rnnge, 
a  well  known  occurrence  being  near  Chandlers  springs. 

L-iiii''<('"H'',  or  rather  ihdoiuilc,  have  been  observed  in 
two  po-^itiuns  only  in  these  areas,  vi/  :  1 1 .  i  On  the  south- 
easiitrii  ilaiik  of  the  main  slate  belt  ol"  the  Talladega 
Mouiuaiu  at  two  localities,  vix.,  (u'  "ear  Klder  P.  (>.  in 
the  northtTQ  part  of  Clay  county,  where  it  is  associated 
witli  the  smooth  greenish  and  gi'ay  slates  above  men- 
tioned, and  (b)  in  Chilton  county  in  the  river  bluH' not 
far  from  the  inoiitb  of  Yellow  Leaf  creek.  In  these  lo- 
calities ihe  dolomite  is  not  luuch  ult-ered,  but  in  the  other 
belt,  iiii.iii  l^ee  county,  the  dolomite  is  in  part  fully 
crystalline-  while,  and  like  the  finest  statuary  marble, 
in  pan  however,  bluish  and  gray  and  less  crystalline. 
'I'hi.^e  dolomites  are  closely  associated  with    quartzites, 

Noar  Wright's  Mill,  four  inilcs  from  Auburn  in  Lee 
CDuniy.  is  tJie  southernmost  outcrop  of  these  dolomites, 
furmyrly  extensively  worked  for  lime  burning  at  the  old 
1m:Iu>!-*  and  Ueesc  quarries.  The  dolomites  occupy  3 
narrow  valley  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  with  a 
ridge  of  -iaty  quartzites  to  the  northwest,  and  with  amjrii- 
gii,:l>i.<  b'lth  to  north-west  and  south-east. 

At  this  jilace  the  rock  is  gray  to  blue  in  color,  varying 
ill  composition  from  an  almost  j)ure  dolomite  to  a  rock 
conininiiig  a  good  deal  of  siliceous  and  micaceous  mut- 
ters. Some  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Wright's  Mill  is 
the  l.ime  Kiln  of  the  Chewacla  Lime  Company,  where 
the  dolomite  is  taken  from  a  large  open  pit  or  quarry. 
Here  tbere  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  white  fully 
crystalline  rock,  along  with  some  that  shows  bluish  and 
grayi-i!i  colors,  and  is  very  slightly  crystalline.  The 
quarry  i?  in  an  open  field  in  which  there  are  few,  if  any, 
outcrops  of  the  country  rock,  and  so  it  is  impossible  to 
grvi'  !nuvh  information  concerning  the  associations,  al- 
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though,  judging  by  what  may  be  aeeti  further  towards 
dio  north-east  at  Springvilla  and  the  now  quarries,  the 
same  associations  prevail  as  at  Wright's  Mill,  viz., 
itacoUimltcs  or  slaty  quartzites  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  dolomite,  and  a injen-i/iiei fm  both  to  the  uorth-west 
and  to  the  south-west  of  the  limw  belt.  Some  details 
concerning  the  rtF((/cii-;/rt'/s»  will  be  found  below  in  con- 
nection with  wh:it  in  said  about  the  next  series  of  rocks 
of  this  area. 

Sfnietarc  antl  iiUiUi.dc  '»/  the  Tdlhiln^a  slates- — As  a  rule 
these  beds  have  a  dip  to  the  south-east,  the  exceptions 
to  this  being  very  few. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Talladega  Mountain  range  we 
find  at  the  summit  of  the  highest  ridges,  broad  areas  of 
nearly  horizontal  beds  of  quartzite  and  conglomerate, 
and  in  general  the  strata  of  these  summits  are  much  less 
iaciliued  from  the  horizontal  than  thej  are  on  either 
flatik,  and  it  bticomes  thus  at  times  impossible  to  resist 
the  conclusion  that  some  of  these  ridges  are  anticlinal 
archus  ovortiirnod  towards  the  north-west,  the  ti:it  rocka 
ftt  the  tops  being  the  crowns  of  the  arches.  In  the  ridge 
of  whicli  the  Pulpit  Rock  is  a  part,  this  structure  is  [wr- 
haps  better  shown  than  elsewhere.  In  the  interior  belts 
the  dip  is  almost  invariably  to  the  south-east.  Prof. 
Tuomey  speaks  of  the  dolomite  at  the  Chewacla  quarry 
bein;^  HOiU'ly  horizontal  iu  bedding,  but  1  have  been  un- 
able to  convince  myself  of  this,  as  the  rock  is  traversed 
by  several  joint  plane.s  making  it  very  diflicult  to  iden- 
tify the  true  beddingplane.  And  wherever  thequartzites 
with  which  the  dolomite  is  associated  are  clearly  exposed 
as  at  Wright's  Mill,  and  the  \ew  tjuarry  near  Hpring- 
Tilla.  they  are  seen  to  stand  nearly  vertical,  and  it  is 
probubte  that  the  dolomites  also  partake  of  this  attitude. 

2.       ALTKRED   ROCKS    OF  IGXEOIS    XHD  UNDKTKRMINBII 
OHIIl[X. 

These,  in  the  order  of  their  relative  abundance,  Includa 
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tbe  gneisses  and  the  mica  schists,  to  wliicb  are  subordi- 
nated the  granites,  diorites  aod  various  hornbleadic, 
pyroxenic  and  chrystolitic  rocks  occurring  as  dikes,  to- 
gether with  the  alteration  products  of  the  same,  soap- 
stone,  taico,  serpentine,  etc. 

These  rocks  represent  more  than  one  geological  period, 
for  those  which  occur  as  intrusions  in  the  others, 
must  necessarily  be  younger  than  the  rocka  which  they 
traverse.  We  are  not,  however,  yet  in  position  to  make 
definite  elassilication  as  to  age  of  these  fully  crystalline 
rocks,  except  in  a  few  cases' ;  we  shall  therefore  limit 
ourselves  to  general  statements  concorniDg  them. 

J.  The  Gn'iaxrK. — These  in  structure  vary  from  nearly 
massive  granitoid  rocks  to  fine  grained  mica  schists.  In 
most  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation,  the 
granite  "liat  rocks"  show  traces  of  cleavage  planes 
nearly  perpendicular.  Along  the  bdrdersof  these  granite- 
like masses,  the  schistosity  inoreu^es  and  the  granite  ■ 
grades  into  gneiss.  The  grading  of  gneiss  iuto  mica 
schist  is  generally  cfFocted  as  shown  below  through  a 
series  of  alternations  of  the  two  rocks,  each  maintaining 
its  own  character.  The  cleavage  planes  of  the  gneisses 
and  other  schists  coincide  generally  with  the  structure 
of  the  Appalachian  region  in  this  state,  the  strike  being 
in  general  about  north-east  and  south-west,  with  slight 
variations.  The  dip  also  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  to 
the  south-east ;  but  there  are  exceptions,  as  will  be  seen 
below.  Thus  north-west  of  the  Silver  Hill  slate  belt, 
as  aliove  described,  the  dip  of  the  strata  is  almost  inva- 
riably to  the  south-east,  while  to  the  south-eastward  of 
this  belt  tbe  variations  arc  more  numerous,  Asif}tdii>al 
njiK  may  be  followed  easily  iind  almost  continuously  from 
the  vicinity  of  Tallassee,  in  Elmore  county,  past  Walnut 
Hill  in  Tallapoosa  county,  crossing  the  railroad  between 
Padeville  and  ('amp  Hill  ;tlu'nci' north-eaBtward,leaving 
Pudleyville  to  the  west;  past  Thurman,  crossing  the 
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railroad  a  little  south  of  Welch  Btatioa,  and  then  on  to- 
wards the  Georgia  liue.  An  anticline  may  be  traced  ap- 
proximately parallel  with  the  line  of  the  Western  Rail- 
road from  Farrall'g  Mill,  in  S.  30,  T.  1«,  R.  25,  E.,  past 
Wright's  Mill,  Chewacla  Lime  Works,  Spriagvalla  and 
thence  through  3.  7,  T.  20,  R.  28,  E.,  to  the  river  near 
the  upper  factory  below  West  Point.  Ilornblendic  rocks 
prevail  to  the  north-west  and  mica  schists  to  the  south* 
east  of  this  anticlinal,  and  at  many  points  the  gradual 
passage  from  horublendic  gneisses  to  mica  schists  may 
be  perceived.  This  gradation  is  usually  effected  by 
alternations  of  the  hornblendic  rocks  with  the  mica 
schists  in  a  narrow  be]t  between  the  two  well  defined 
types,  and  may  be  observed  in  sections  6  and  7  of  T.  20, 
R,  28  east,  and  also  near  the  upper  factory  above  men- 
tioned. Along  the  river  road  between  West  Point  and 
Columbus,  another  sipicb'nal .  rany  be  observed,  a  little 
south  of  Osanippa  (Berlin),  and  an  anticlinal  between 
Mechnnicsville  and  Wacoochee,  or  rather  at  the  latter 
place.  Those  have  not  been  accurately  located  further 
to  the  west  for  the  reason  that  the  superhcial  sands,  peb- 
bles and  other  materials  of  the  Lafayette  formation  cover 
all  the  country  in  that  direction,  practically  limiting  ob- 
tervations  of  the  underlying  crystalline  rocks  to  the 
drainage  valleys,  and  to  a  very  small  part  of  them, 

"While  the  gneisses  vary  in  i^tructure  from  the  granite- 
like  masses  to  the  highly  fissile  mica  schists,  they  vary 
on  the  other  hand  in  composition  by  the  accession  of 
hornblende,  through  hornblendic  gneisses,  often  with 
difficulty  to  be  distinguished  from  diorites,  to  hornblende 
schists.  It  is  certain  that  variations  alao  occur  in  the 
prevalence  in  different  area.^,  of  different  kinds  of  mica 
and  different  kinds  of  feldspar,  but  we  have  had  as  yet 
too  little  of  accurate  study  of  these  rocks  to  put  us  in 
position  to  speak  very  delinitely  on  these  points,  except 
where  we  have  had  theinicmscopic  examinations  made, 
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which  are  given  in  detail  in  another  part  of  this  report. 
Within  the  area  of  the  hornbleiidic  gneisses  occur  ia 
places  massive  diorites,  resembling  granite  in  structure, 
and  like  them  of  intrusive  origin.  Under  the  next  head 
are  given  some  details  of  the  occurrenceaof  these  diorites. 

In  surface  distribution,  the  gneisiises,  including  the 
hornblendic  gneisses  with  wliich  they  so  often  alternate, 
occupy  ilia  belt  lying  to  tlie  imrth-west  of  the  Goldville 
bolt  of  Talladega  slates.  This  we  may  call  the  Alexander 
(jity  gneiss  belt,  which  is  practically  continuous  from 
the  Coosa  Hivcr  nearly  to  the  (ieorgia  line.  It  holds 
many  areas  of  "Hat  rocks"  or  granites  in  Coosa  county, 
but  in  Clay  and  Randolph  counties  these  granites  are 
generally  in  the  form  of  isolated  masses  in  the  Talla- 
dega slates,  usually,  however,  close  to  the  borders  of  the 
gneisses."  Towards  the  north-west  the  gneiss  of  this 
belt  passes  into  a  mica  schist  wliich  very  often  continues 
lip  to  the  groat  mountain-forming  belt  of  the  Talladega 
slates,  though  this  is  not  invariably  the  case,  as  for  in- 
stance near  Arbacoochee,  in  Globurne  county,  where  the 
gneiss  lies  next  to  the  Talhuh^ga  slates,  or  with  only  a 
narrow  belt  of  the  Hillabee  or  Millerville  green  schists 
between.  This  gneiss  belt  does  not  appear  to  reach  to 
the  Georgia  line ;  or  if  it  does,  it  is  in  much  diminished 
volume,  for  beyond  Arbacoochee,  Hightower,  etc.,  in 
Cleburne  county,  the  Talladega  slates  are  seen  in  direct 
north-eastward  continuation  of  tlie  gneisses. 

In  this  first  or  Alexander  Oily  gneiss  belt,  there  ara 
many  occurrences  of  coarse  pegmatitic  granite  in  dikes 
or  veins.  These  veins  are  the  sources  of  mica  and  of 
kaolin,  and  arc  most  numerous  and  promising  perhaps 
in  the  vicinity  of  Micaville,  I'inetiicky  and  Milner,  in 
liandolpli  county  ;  but  at  many  points  in  Cleburne,  Clay, 
Coosa  and  Chilton,  along  this  belt,  the  mica  has  been 

•Some  i)f  tlii'se  "KranJti's"  ure  meif  ly  innsstvi'  forms  ot  the  gneiss. 
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found  in  sheets  of  merchaatable  size,  but  in  few,  if  any, 
of  the  localities  of  its  occurrence  has  it  been  oponeil  up 
to  sufficient  depth  to  be  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
weather.  Mr.  Brewer  has  given  localities  and  some  de- 
tails concerning  these  occurrences,  and  other  details  will 
be  found  in  my  report  for  1874.  In  Randolph  and  also 
in  Clay  and  Chilton,  there  are  old  pits  where  this  mica 
has  been  worked  in  ancient  times,  for  in  these  pits  are 
now  growing  pine  trees  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter. 
Near  Hissop,  in  Coosa  county,  and  at  several  points  to- 
wards the  aouth-west  as  far  ha  Speed,  this  pegmatite  car- 
ries beryls  of  quality  suitable  for  cutting. 

( .'  iThe  second  gneiss-mica  bchist  belt  separates  the  Gold- 
ville  and  Silver  Hill  slate  belts.  In  Coosa  and  Talla- 
poosa counties  this  belt  is  tolerably  uniform  in  quality 
and  width,  but  in  Ilimdolph  it  seems  to  divide,  with 
Talladega  slates  between  tile  division,  and  to  breakup 
into  somewhat  isolated  areas  in  the  midst  of  the  Talla- 
dega slaies.  Three  of  these  detached  areas  may  be 
named,  eadi  containing  some  granite,  i.  e.,  one  about 
Gay  P.  O.,  anotlier  just  south  and  south-west  of  We- 
dowee,  and  a  tliird  a  Utile  to  the  north  and  north-east  of 
Wedowt'o.  the  three  areas  somewhat   r>i  frl.eUm. 

(.,')Tlie  iliird  gneiss  belt  includes,  with  the  exception  of 
the  dolomite  belt,  ('hewacIa-Springvilla,  above  defined, 
the  rest  of  our  crvslalline  region  towards  the  south-east. 
In  this  tliinl  belt  there  are  the  ordinary  gneisses  and 
granites,  especially  near  the  north-west  border  of  the 
belt,bnt  hornblendir  gneisses  and  diorites  prevail  and  give 
character  to  the  topography,  soils,  etc.  In  this  la^t  sec- 
tion, so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  are  no  occurrences  of 
gold,  at  least  in  notable  f]uantity. 

To  the  south-west  of  the  Montgomery-West  Point 
Railroad,  much  of  the  gneiss  assumes  the  character  of 
aiiyen-grminii,  in  which  certain  of  the  constituents,  gen- 
erally quartz  or  feldspar,  appear  in  "augen"  or  -eyes.' 
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i.  e.,  somewhat  elliptical  shaped  masses  from  one  inch  in 
diameter  down .  Several  descriptions  are  given  of  this 
rock,  as  well  as  of  the  more  common  varieties,  in  the 
notes  of  Dr.  Clements  and  Mr.  Brooks  below. 

{-'.)  The  DioritcH — After  the  gneisses  and  associated 
rocks,  probably  the  most  widely  distributed  of  the  rocks 
of  this  region  are  the  diorites,  which,  as  above  stated, 
are  often  very  difficult  to  distinguish  from  some  of  the 
hornblendic  gneisses.  The  diorites  occur  as  intrusive 
masses,  eften  occupying  long  narrow  strips  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  strike,  butsometimes  as  rather  isolated  masses 
of  limited  extent  in  the  midst  of  the  gneisses. 

A  belt  of  diorite  { with  hornblende  schist  in  places) 
may  be  traced  practically  without  interruption  from  near 
Verbena  in  Chilton  county,  through  Coosa  county  past 
Hanover,  Mount  Olive  and  Pine  drove  into  Clay. 

■  Somewliat  in  contiuuation  of  this  line,  but  occurring 
more  in  detached  masses  we  find  this  rock  again  in  the  ■ 
lower  part  of  Clay,  while  from  about  Chandler's  Springs 
through  Fishhead  Valley,  past  Riddle's  Bridge  and 
thence  north-oastward  towards  Wood's  Copper  iline  in 
Cleburne,  there  is  another  rather  continuous  outcrop 
like  that  of  Coosa  county. 

To  the  south-eastward  of  the  Silver  Hill  slate  belt, 
hornhlendic  rocks  are  more  gonornlly  present  than  in  any 
other  part  of  this  section.  Many  of  these  are  diorites, 
but  the  accurate  mapping  of  these  has  not  yet  been  at- 
tempted. The  notes  of  r>r.  Clements  and  Mr,  Brooks 
describe  a  number  of  typical  diorites  from  this  area. 

i-M  Th'  Ifill'ihie,  iwuxf,  i.r  MW-  n-l'h  drcm  Schislf.— 
Along  tht;  south-easttirn  border  of  the  main  mountain 
belt  of  Talladega  slates,  there  is  an  almost  continuous 
outcrop  of  a  green  schists  which  microscopic  examina- 
titin  discovers  to  be  ]irohably  an  altered  eruptive  rock. 
Ill    the   report  of  Mr.    Brewer,  wliich  precedes,   this  is 
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spoken  of  ae  the  MillerTille,  Iwana,  or  Hillabee  schist, 
usiDg  the  names  of  localities  where  it  shows  in  typical 
form.  It  may  be  followed  practically  without  interrup- 
tion, but  with  somewhat  varying  width  of  outcrop,  from 
Chilton  county  through  Coosa,  where  it  underlies  a  tol- 
erably wide  expanse  of  country  about  StewartsvUle  and 
Iwana;  thence  through  Clay,  about  HoUins,  Pine  Grove, 
Mountain  Meadow,  Brownsville.  Millerville  or  Hillabee, 
Coleta,  Chandler's  Springs,  Fishhead  Valley;  and  on 
through  Cleburne,  by  Chulafinnee,  Arbacoochee,  Anna 
Howe,  etc.  Beyond  Chulafinnee  the  outcrop  narrows 
down  to  a  small  strip.  It  is  widest  in  Clay  aud  Coosa 
where  it  underlies  a  sort  of  Flatwoods,  as  is  the  case 
near  Chandler's  Springs,  Coleta,  and  Hollins,  in  Clay, 
and  between  Iwana  and  Stewartsville,  in  Coosa.  In 
fresh  condition  these  rocks  are  of  light  green  color  and 
are  rather  massive  in  structure,  and  very  tough,  but  on 
weathering  they  turn  into  greenish  yellow  slates  much 
stained  with  iron,  aud  then  bear  a  striking  resemblance 
to  some  of  the  Talladega  slates  with  which  they  are  in 
immediate  contact.  The  soil  derived  from  the  weather- 
ing of  these  schists  is  a  yellowish  or  reddish  clay  with  a 
notable  proportion  of  lime,  indicated  by  the  character  of 
the  growth  which  contains  a  considerable  admixture  of 
haw,  crab  apple  and  similar  lime-loving  plants.  The 
manner  in  which  the  soil  compacts  under  the  wheel.-)  of 
vehicles  is  also  suggestive  of  lime.  When  partially  de- 
cayed, these  slates  as  above  stated,  have  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  sedimentary  rocks,  and  especially  to  some  of 
the  feebly  crystalliiie  slates  of  the  Talladega  series. 
This  resemblance  is  particularly  strong  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  more  siliceous  varieties  which  imitate  very 
closely  some  of  the  conglomerates  and  siliceous  slates  of 
the  Talladega.  In  some  of  their  outcrops  they  resemble 
impure  slaty  limostoue,  as  is  the  case  just  belo-w  Coleta, 
in  Clay  county.     In  other  places  of  tlieir  occurrence  they 
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break  up  into  long,  slender  and  somewhat  cylinilrical 
fragments,  exceedingly  tough  and  resistant  to  weather- 
ing. The  immediate  vicinity  of  Chandler's  Springs  fur- 
nishes an  illustration  of  this  phase.  The  highly  schis- 
tose and  slaty  varieties  may  bo  seen  about  Hillabee  or 
Millorville,  in  Clay  county,  and  particularly  at  Monroe's 
Mill  close  by.  The  varieties  resembling  siliceous  con- 
glomerate abound  along  the  road  leading  from  Miller- 
villo  towards  ilatchet  Creek  postoHice,  and  especially 
along  the  Hanks  of  McGhee  Mountain.  In  many  places, 
and  particularly  where  those  rocks  make  a  moderately 
wide  bolt  of  country,  they  form  "riatwoods,"  witli  de- 
cidedly calcareous  soil,  supporting  a  growth  of  short  leaf 
pinn  and  black  jack  oaks,  with  many  haws,  persimmons, 
poplars ,  crab  apples  and  sweet  gums  interspersed.  Such 
Flatwoods  may  be  soen  about  Chandler's  Springs  and 
between  the  Springs  and  Colota,  also  for  a  long  distance 
along  th(i  road  from  MiHervilie  westward  towards 
Ilatchet  Creek,  by  I'ine  Grove  and  llollins,  and  in  great 
force  near  Iwana  postoffice  and  on  to  Stewartsville. 
Below  Stewartsville  these  llatwoods  are  succeeded  by 
flat,  long-leaf  pine  lands  bearing  some  of  the  finest  tim- 
ber to  be  seen  in  middle  Alabama.  The  siliceous  rocks 
of  the  Talladega  slate  formation  underlie  a  great  part  if 
not  all  of  these  pine  lands. 

In  places  the  IlilJabec  schists  hold  a  large  percentage 
ofpyritoiii  crystals  disseminated  through  a  siliceous 
rock.  When  the  proportion  ofpyrite  crystals  is  large  it 
seems  probable  tliat  the  mineral  might  be  concentrated 
without  too  much  expense,  so  as  to  make  it  profitable  to 
mine.  In  most  of  the  cises  which  1  have  observed,  the 
rock  has  a  large  percentage  of  quartz  grains  along  with 
the  pyrite.  Attempts  have  been  made  at  several  points 
to  mine  this  pyrite,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Hatchet 
Creek  P.  0.  in  Clay  county,  where  it  is  relatively  abun- 
dant.    A  large  quantity  of  it  was  thrown  out  of  the  old 
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McCrhee  copper  miae  many  years  ago.  At  C.  C.  Duke's 
in  S.  17,  T,  23,  R.  17  in  Coosa  county,  some  work  has 
been  done  towards  exposing  the  vein  or  aenm  which 
bears  the  pyrite. 

Also  in  sectinn  24,  T.  19,  R.  7  E.,in  Clay  county,  and 
at  the  old  Montgomery  Copper  Mine  close  by,  there  is  a 
very  good  show  of  pyriti?.  In  S,  2-1  the  seam  is  four  to 
five  feet  in  thickiiesM.  while  at  the  Copper  Mine  it  may 
be  greater,  for  about  the  mouth  of  the  old  shaft  there 
are  masses  of  the  pyrite  of  considerable  size.  It  was 
impossible  for  me  to  see  there  any  exposure  of  the  vein 
or  seum  because  of  the  falling  in  of  the  old  works.  In 
these  cases,  as  in  the  lower  part  of  Clay  and  in  Coosa, 
the  pyrites  is  mixed  with  tjuartz  grains. 

Microscopic  examination  of  thin  sections  of  these  rocks 
shows  that  they  are  composed  of  actinolite,  epidote, 
chlorite  nnd  zoisite  in  tho  miin,  with  soma  quartz,  and 
they  havo  been  named  hy  Dr.  Clements  and  Mr.  Brooks 
Chloriio-opidutt'  schists,  Actinolite-epidote  schists,  Chlo- 
rite schists,  I'tc,  according  to  the  prevailing  ingredient.* 
In  general,  the  alteration  has  gone  on  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  detei  [niiiatii>n  of  the  original  rock  from  which 
they  have  been  derived  is  difheult,  but  all  agree  in  think- 
ing that  they  are  result  of  alteration  of  some  basic  erup- 
tive rock.  For  the  preHent,  therefore,  we  have  grouped 
them  together  under  the  name  IfiUifhv.i',  from  the  locality 
where  they  are  exposed  in  typical  fashion.  Some  of  the 
gold  occurrences  in  the  nortli-western  belt  seem  to  be 
closelj' connected  with  these  rocks,  as  at  Chulafinnee, 
Anna  Howe,  otc. 

(.{.)  <>th>:r  Itii/iic  I!orl:>i. — At  many  points  within  the 
gneis?  belt  occur  dike.-^  and  isolated  masses  of  pyroxenic, 
chrysolitic  and  other  basic  rocks.  Tlicse  are  mostly  so 
much  altered  at  the  surface  as  to  make  it  often  very  dif- 

•See  Ni>s.  3«..f9,  «.  1  of  Dr.  dementi',  ntid  Ni>a.  I,  5.  tt  mid  L)n;>b' 
ably  9  of  5Ir.  Bn-oks. 
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ficult  to  determine  what  was  the  original  rock,  for  at  the 
outcrop  they  appear  in  the  form  of  chlorite,  steatite,  ser- 
pentine, etc.  These  occurrences  have  not  been  mapped 
as  yet,  and  I  shall  call  attention  only  to  some  of  the  best 
known.  The  notes  of  Dr.  Clements  and  Mr.  Brooks  give 
many  interesting  details  concerning  them.  In  the 
great  gneiss  belt  lying  furthest  to  the  north-west  occur- 
rences of  these  rocks  are  to  be  seen  at  several  points ;  to 
the  north  of  Goodwater;  in  a  number  of  places  near 
Flatrock  post  office,  and  in  Fishhead  Valley  in  Clay. 
In  the  next  gneiss  belt,  these  rocks  occur  at  several 
places  near  the  north-western  border  of  the  gneiss,  e.  g., 
at  Robert  Goodman's  in  S.  3(i,  T.  22,  R.  2,  at  Fosheeton 
and  one  or  two  points  further  north-east  in  the  same  line. 
Then  along  the  north-western  border  of  the  Dadeville 
gneiss  belt  near  its  contact  with  the  Silver  Hill  gold  belt, 
e.  g.,  in  II.  R.  cut  just  below  Dadeville  ;  on  Sandy  Creek 
south  of  Dadeville  ;  seven  miles  north  of  Dadeville,  and 
thence  in  a  north-easterly  direction  by  Easton  P.  O.  near 
Dudlo^-ville ;  on  towards  Bosworth,  near  Slay's  Mill  in 
Chambers  county.  This  seems  to  be  a  rather  connected 
line  of  these  rocks.  At  two  places  there  is  associated 
with  these  rocks  along  with  steatite,  chlorite,  asbestos, 
etc.,  a  notable  quantity  of  coruudura,  occurring  in  de- 
tached masses.  These  two  localities  are  Robert  Good- 
man'*!, below  Alexander  City,  aud  the  vicinity  of  Dud- 
ley ville, 

Xear  the  Tallapoo.sa  river,  a  few  miles  above  Tallassee, 
there  is  a  considerable  mass  of  steatite  which  has  been 
used  by  the  Indian  in  the  manufacture  of  pots  and  ves- 
sels of  different  sorts,  the  remains  or  fragments  of  which 
are  abuiidant  in  tlie  vicinity.  Another  similar  locality 
is  in  section  ^io  or  2(>  of  T.  20,  R.  2.{,  which  may  indeed 
be  only  another  appearance  of  the  same  mass  of  rock. 
Here  are  also  many  fragments  of  the  vessels  formed  from 
the  soapstone.     Of  other  soapstone  localities  I  may  meu- 
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tion  the  vicinity  of  Oak  Bowery,  and  S.  8,  T.  21,  R.  28 
in  Chambers.  In  a  number  of  places,  in  Chambers 
county  particularly,  there  ia  a  variety  of  actinolite  rock, 
often  containing  a  good  deal  of  steatite,  and  this  is  very 
generally  known  aa  sonpstone.  It  has  been  quarried  at 
a  number  of  points  and  used  for  slabs  over  graves,  for 
lining  the  Chewacla  lime  kilns,  etc.  One  such  locality 
ia  near  Oak  Bowery,  on  the  place  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Sprad- 
ling,  S.  34,  T.  2l,R.  26.  Another  is  west  of  MilUown, 
formerly  worked  by  Mr.  Jackson, another  at  Five  Points, 
worked  now  by  Mr.  Jackson's  son. 

In  the  upper  north-western  part  of  the  Crystalline 
Schists  the  occurrences  of  dikes  of  the  basic  rocks  are 
not  so  numerous,  though  not  wanting,  as  has  been  shown 
above.  Soapstoue  has  been  observed  near  Idaho  Post- 
office,  and  at  the  Old  Wood's  Copper  Mine  in  Cleburne; 
and  at  som<}  other  localities,  and  chlorite  schists  may  be 
seen  near  Copper  Mine  P.  O.  iu  Clay,  and  in  Fishhead 
Valley.  The  Hillabee  Schists  are  generally  considered 
as  having  been  derived  from  some  form  or  forms  of  basic 
igneous  rock,  not  now  determinable  because  of  the  alter- 
ations which  they  have  undergone. 

M01>E  OF    OrCURRKNCK  OV  THE  GoLO. 

From  .Mr.  Brewer's  report  and  from  that  of  Dr.  PJiil- 
lips,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  large  i)roportion  of  the  gold- 
bearing  quartz  veins  are  associated  with  the  semi-crys- 
talline slates  of  the  Tallatlega  series,  which  are  of  sedi- 
mentary origin.  These  slates  have  in  the  past  usually 
been  referred  to  as  talcose  slates,  and  hydromica  slates. 
Perhaps  the  term  talcniil  might  be  used  with  propriety, 
since  they  have  the  general  look  of  talcose  slates  with, 
however,  very  little  if  any  magnesia  in  their  compositon. 
The  gold  of  the  Silver  Ilill  belt,  of  the  Goldvillo,  Hog 
Mountain  belt,  of  the  Turkey  Heaven  Mountains,  and 
of  the  Talladega  Mountain  belt  occurs  iu  slates  of  this 
kind.     In  many  instauccH  intrusive  masses  of  granite  or 
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of  diorite  appear  in  close  proximity  to  the  gold  bearing 
slates.  As  an  instance  of  this  the  Crooked  Creek,  Gold- 
berg region,  may  be  cited. 

A  second  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  gold  is  in  associa- 
tion with  gneiss,  hornblendic  gneiss,  and  diorites,  as 
illustrated  in  the  belt  including  Pinetucky,  Franklin 
Mines,  et-c.  A  third  association  is  with  the  green  schists 
of  the  HiiJabe©  type,  as  at  Arbacoochee,  Anna  Howe, 
etc.  ,  At  Arbacoochee,  the  gold  occurs  at  the  junction  of 
these  green  schists  with  gneiss,  so  that  the  association 
might  be  considered  with  either. 

The  gold  bearing  quartz  veins  are  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  cases  what  have  usually  been  termed  bedded  veins 
or  veins  of  segregation.  They  are  so  termed  in  the  re- 
port of  Mr.  Brewer,  Prof.  G.  F,  Becker,  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  has  recently  made  an  examination  of 
the  gold  fields  of  tlie  Southern  Appalachian  as  far  south 
as  Georgia,  and  while  his  examinations  did  not  extend 
actually  into  Alabama,  his  descriptions  apply  with  almost 
equal  force  lu  the  Alabama  iieKis,  In  the  other  states  to 
the  north-west  of  us,  however,  there  seems  to  be  a  rauch 
larger  proportion  of  the  gold  associated  with  the  igneous 
rocks  or  with  the  scliists  derived  from  them  than  is  the 
case  in  Alabama. 

Since  the  report  of  Mr.  Becker  upon  the  Gold  Fields 
of  the  Southern  Appalachians*  embodies  modern  views 
upon  the  structure  of  the  rocks,  the  character  of  the 
veins,  etc.,  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  give  below  an 
abstract  of  some  of  his  conclusions,  wliich  appear  to  me 
to  be  possibly  applicable  to  our  Alabama  measures. 

Stri'i-tmr  of  the  Atsoriah'tl  Jiockn. 
In  Alabama,  as  well  as  in  the  south-eastern  states,  the 


•Sixteenlh  Aiiiiiiai  lleiKTt  of  the  Director  of  tlie  U.  ,'3.  (ieoUtgiriil 
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Structure  of  almost  the  entire  mass  of  the  older  rocks  is 
schistose,  the  strike  of  the  planes  of  cleavage  being  gen- 
erally that  of  the  Appalachian  range,  or  N.  30  deg.  to 
50  deg.  E.  AV'here  sedimentary  strata  occur  they  too 
.strike  in  approximately  this  direction,  in  consequence  of 
the  folding  which  has  built  up  the  range ;  and  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  fact,  the  cleavage  of  the  schists  has  very 
often  been  mistaken  for  bedding.  The  dip  of  these 
schists  is  generally  towards  the  south-east,  though  occa- 
sionally, north-west,  as  well  as  other  abnormal  dips,  oc- 
cur. These  remarks  apply  to  the  more  prominent  sur- 
faces of  schistose  cleavage,  but  observation  will  generally 
show  that  there  are  schistose  partings  at  a  large  angle 
to  the  most  pronounced  one,  and  when  the  two  are  about 
tsqually  developed , their  intersection  being  nearly  horizon- 
tal.the  strikes  of  each  are  approximately  the  same.  Occa- 
sionally there  are  other  schistose  cleavages  striking 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  predominant  cleavage, 
but  these  play  a  comparatively  unimportant  part.  Ac- 
cording to  modern  views,  massive  igneous  rocks  such  as 
granite,  as  well  as  siratilied  rocks,  are  converted  into 
schists  by  the  development  of  planes  of  cleavage  by 
shearing,  i.  e..  "by  the  sliding  of  each  of  the  parallel 
infinitely  thin  himelhi',  of  which  the  rock  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  up,  upon  that  next  below  it,  in  the 
same  direction  and  by  the  same  inBnitcsimal  amount," 
the  movement  being  distributed  over  an  infinite  number 
of  surfaces  and  not  reaching  the  rupturing  strain  on 
any  one.  If  the  rock  is  not  very  uniform  in  composi- 
tion, some  portions  of  it  may  acquire  the  scliistose  struc- 
ture bbfore  others,  and  the  resulting  schist  will  show 
bands  or  sheets  in  which  different  degrees  of  schistosity 
will  be  exiiibited.  If  the  deforming  movement  be  car- 
ried far  enough,  Hosures  will  be  opened  in  part  of  the 
schist  and  caruuculated  surfaces  or  puckered  surfaces 
will  result,  whilst  utlier  portions  of  tlie  schist  will  have 
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merely  flat  cleavage  surfaces.  It  is  in  such  unevenly 
deformed  rocks  that  fissures  have  opened  most  widely 
and  veins  are  most  abundant  and  widest .  '*  Garunculated 
surfaces  are  therefore  properly  regarded  as  favorable 
indications  by  the  miners." 

Prof.  Becker  finds  proof  that  the  opening  of  the  fissures 
now  filled  with  ore  took  place  later  than  the  movements 
which  rendered  the  country  schistose,  in  the  fact,  among 
other  things,  that  angular  fragments  of  schist  are  often 
enclosed  in  the  quartz  ;  on  the  other  hand  the  connection 
of  the  ore  deposits  with  dikes  does  not  appear  to  be 
very  close,  but  coeval  on  structural  grounds,  since  neither 
the  ore  deposits  nor  the  dikes  have  been  greatly  disturbed 
since  their  formation.  The  observations  of  Prof.  Becker 
show  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  fissures  fol- 
low the  scliistose  partings  somewhat  closely  though  not 
accuriitely,  showing  a  certain  degree  of  correspondence 
between  the  producing  forces  of  two.  NeverthelesB  the 
movements  were  not  in  general  identical  in  direction. 
This  ia  shown  tirst  in  the  exi-ftence  of  veins  and  fissure? 
at  various  angles  to  the  schistose  surfaces,  and  secondly, 
in  the  circumstance  that  some  of  the  markings  produced 
in  the  di-ilocations  accompanying  the  opening  of  the 
fissures,  do  not  coincide  in  direction  with  the  motion 
which  produced  the  schlstositv.  Again,  where  the  rocks 
are  schistose  and  the  main  ore  bodies  are  intercalated, 
stringers  almost  always  cut  into  the  walls.  From  the 
relation  of  these  stringers  to  the  planes  of  cleavage  of 
the  schists  it  is  inferred  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  cer- 
tainty that  the  opening  of  the  fissures  has  been  accom- 
pli.ihcd  by  iinrnnd  faulting,  while  the  cleavage  of  the 
schists  has  been  the  result  of  orcrthrvxf  or  rercrite  faulting; 
in  otlier  words,  the  movements  producing  the  schistosity 
and  those  producing  the  fissures  have  been  in  opposite 
direction  though  approximately  along  the  same  plaueq 
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The   Veins. 

As  has  iilready  been  said,  the  ore  deposits  of  Alabama 
show  approximate  coiiforraitj-  witli  the  structure  of  the 
wall  rockH,  and  for  this  reason  have  often  been  described 
as  bedded  veins,  and  veins  of  segregation. 

As  shown  by  Prof.  Becker,  the  structure  witli  which 
the  de])OsitH  are  approximately  conforniable  is  not  strati- 
fication, but  schistose  cU'jivage,  which  he  also  shows  to 
have  been  produced  prior  to  the  moveinents  which  opened 
the  fissures,  and  further,  the  pressures  which  opened 
the  vein  fissures  did  not  in  general  coincide  in  direction 
with  those  which  had  previously  produced  schistosity. 
The  result  of  the  dislocation  was  to  produce  lens-like 
openings  along  the  main  cleavage  of  the  rocks,  which 
were  subsequently  Klled  with  quartz,  forming  what  he 
terms  lenticular  stringers.  These  stringers  are  often 
discontinuous,  one  dwindling  away  or  disappearing 
while  its  ;ilaee  is  taken  by  another  in  the  foot  or  hang- 
ing wall.  In  many  instances  diagonal  seams  may  be 
seen  to  connect  such  imbricating  stringers,  and  where 
the  connection  cannot  actual!}'  he  seen  it  is  nevertheless 
inferred  to  e.tist,  and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  all 
the  stringers  were  once  united  by  cracks  sufBciently 
large  to  permit  the  passage  of  solutions.  Such  connected 
groups  of  veins  have  been  termed  by  Crof.  Becker 
"linked  veins,"  and  the  association  of  small  iissures, 
each  bearing  a  lenticular  mass  of  ([uartK,  he  calls  a 
Klringc.r  had . 

While  the  greater  part  of  our  Alabama  l.iold  deposits 
correspond  to  the  stringer  lead  type,  yet  there  are  nu- 
merous small  cross  fissures.  Instances  of  this  are  given 
by  Mr.  Brewer,  for  example  in  describing  the  occur- 
rences about  Goldberg,  on  Crooked  Greek.  From  what 
has  been  said,  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  stringer  leads, 
while  coinciding  in  general  with  the  srhistoso  -itructure 
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of  the  country,  do  not  coincide  with  it  in  detail,  and  that 
they  are  of  the  nature  of  true  veins,  i.  e.,  filling  of  pre- 
existing cavities.  Instances  are  also  numerous  where 
the  veins  are  attended  by  impregnations  of  the  country 
rock  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  mined  and  milled  along 
with  the  material  of  the  veins  themselves. 

As  stated  above,  the  connection  of  the  ore  deposits  in 
Alabama  with  the  dikes  cannot  be  clearly  made  out.  nor 
can  it  be  said  that  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  the  gold  has  been  reached. 

The  Phtrerx. 


The  loose  materials  carrying  the  gold  in  the  Southern 
Appalachians  is,  according  to  Prof.  Becker,  of  two  kinds, 
viz.,  the  ordinary  stream  gravels,  and  the  accumulation!! 
of  rotten  rock  in  place.  To  this  latter,  he  proposes  to  ■ 
give  the  name  of  xaproUle,  as  a  general  term  for  thor- 
oughly decomposed,  earthy,  but  untransported  rock. 
The  celebrated  Arbacoochee  placers  illustrate  this  term 
very  perfectly. 

Mr.  Brewer's  report  above  gives  full  details  of  the 
placers  which  have  been  worked  in  Alabama,  and  noth- 
ing further  concerning  them  seems  called  for  here. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  MICROSCOPIC  CHARACTERS 
OF   THE    ALABAMA    CRYSTALLINE    OR 
METAMORPHIC  ROCKS. 


I.     \otes  Inj  Dr.   G.    W.  Hawea. 

The  tirst  attempt  to  study  the  rocks  of  Alabama  by 
means  of  the  microscope  was  made  by  Prof.  Geo.  W. 
Hawes,  then  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  who  prepared  and 
described  for  the  geological  survey  about  25  thin  sections 
of  crystalline  rocks,  sent  to  him  by  myself  in  1875.  I 
give  below  a  list  of  the  indentifioations  made  by  him. 

No.  1.  Horubleudic  mica-schist,  Columbus,  Ga. 
(Quartz,  orthoclase,  hornblende,  and  biotite.) 

No.  2.  Graphitic  mica-schist,  Coosacounty.  (, Quartz, 
muscovite,  and  graphite. 1 

No.  3.  Garnetiferous  mica-schist,  Randolph  coupty. 
(Quartz,  muscovite,  biotite,  apatite,  garnet.) 

No.  11.  Epidote  schist,  Clay  county.  (Epidote,  mica, 
quartz,  hornblende.) 

No.  13.  Hornblende  schist,  Chilton  county.  (Horn' 
blende,  quartz,  orthoclase,  oligoclase,  ilmenite.) 

No.  15.  Hornblendyte ,  Tallapoosa  county.  (Horn- 
blende, oligoclase,  quartz. > 

No.  17.     Andahisite  in  hornblendite.  Clay  county. 

No.  17a.  Kpidosite,  Clay  county.  (Epidote,  cyanite, 
staurolite.  i 

No.  18.  Hornblendyte,  Dudleyville,  Tallapoosa  coun- 
ty.    (Hornblende,  chlorite,  epidote.) 

No.  li).  Graphitic  quartzit«,  Coosacounty.  (Quartz, 
graphite.) 

No.  20.  Diorite,  Chilton  county.  (Hornblende,  la- 
bradortte,  titanic,  iron,  pyrite.) 
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No.  21.  Polorite,  near  Auburn,  Lee  county.  (Pyrox- 
ene, labradorite,  rangiietitp.i 

Xo.  2"2.  Ossipyte,  near  Hagan's  Mill,  Notasulga,  Lee 
county.  (Labradorite,  chrysolite,  hypersthene,  titanic 
iron.) 

No.  23.  Dolerite ,  0;ik  Bowery,  Ohanibers  county. 
(Pyroxene,  labnulorite,  magnetite.) 

No.  24.  (rrantilite,  Coosa  county.  ((Quartz,  feldspar, 
garnt;t,  epidote.) 

No.  25.  ilornblendite,  Wood's  (,'opper  Mine,  Cle- 
burne trounty.      illcirnblcudc,  ijuart/,  feldspar.) 


During  the  winter  of  l-siV2,  l>r.  J.  Morgan  Clements, 
at  that  time  assistant  geologist  of  the  Alabama  Survey, 
made  a  trip  through  the  territory  of  our  crystalline  rocks 
with  tho  purpose  of  collecting  for  microscopic  examina- 
tion typical  specimens  of  the  rock  varieties  most  common 
in  that  section.  The  results  of  his  work  are  given 
below.  Other  specimens  collected  by  me  were  sent  to 
him' for  identification  and  study  later,  in  IS94  and  1895, 
and  his  report  on  these  follows  the  article  just  referred, 
to. 

During  the  summer  of  lS9iJ,  at  the  request  of  Mr,  C. 
W.  Hayes,  of  the  V.  S.  Geological  Survey,  I  made  a 
small  collection  of  tho  crystalline  rocks  which  have  been 
examined  by  Mr.  Alfred  Brooks,  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  whose  report  appears  below.  Besides  these  ex- 
aminations, Mr.  Harry  J>.  C'ampbell,  of  Lexington,  Va., 
and  Prof.  \''an  Hise,  of  Madison,  A\'is..  wore  kind  enough 
to  identify  for  me  a,  number  of  crystalline  rocks,  about 
which  there  was  uncertainty  as  regarded  their  origin. 

It  is  the  intention  to  continue  these  studies  of  our 
cryataUine  rocks,  and  to  publish  the  result  from  time  to 
time. 

To  the  notes  of  Dr.  Clements  and  Mr.  Brooks  I  have 
added  in  foot  notes  such  comments  as  to  the  associations 
and  distribution  of  the  several  varieties  described,  as 
liavc  seemed  desirable. 
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,  NOTES  ON  THED  MICROSCOPICAL  CHARACTER 

OF  CERTAIN  ROCKS  FROM  NORTH-EAST 

ALABAMA. 


J,  MOEGAN  ClbMESTS, 


Madison,  Wis.,  Dec.  18,  1895. 
J>f.  E.A.  Smith, 

State  Geoloffist,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
Deab  Sir  : — I  send  you  herewith  a  brief  description  of 
the  rocks  collected  by  me  during  the  ten  days  spent  in' 
December,  189*2,  in  the  crystalline  .irea  of  Alabama. 

Immediately  upon  returning  from  the  reconnoissance 
chips  were  sent  away  to  be  sectioned ,  but  owing  to  un- 
avoidable delays  the  sections  were  not  received  until 
nearly  six  months  thereafter.  My  acceptance  of  a  posi- 
tion elsewhere  and  entrance  upon  my  new  duties  almost 
immediately  prevented  ray  completing  the  work  begun 
DO  the  Alabama  Survey. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  much  regret  that  other  duties 
have  prevented  me  from  sending  you  ere  this  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  rocks  which  through  your  kindness  I  was  en- 
abled to  collect. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  MoiiGAN  Clements. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  rocks  examined  were  collected  by  me  for  the  Ala- 
bama State  Survej'  during  ten  daya  spent  on  a  recon- 
uoissance  trip  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  State.  It 
was  primarily  my  object  to  visit  and  collect  specimens 
forstudy  from  certain  igneous  rocks  observed  byTuomey* 
E.  A.  Smith, t  and  (',  H,  Hitchcock, t  and  in  general  to 
collect  specimens  of  the  various  crystalline  rocks  met 
with,  in  order  that,  from  a  study  of  the  sections,  I  would 
be  better  prepared  to  undertake  the  mapping  of  the  area 
which  was  contenfplated  as  the  work  for  the  following 
season.  The  following  is  really  a  brief  account  of  the 
journey,  embodying  all  observations  made,  with  the  ad- 
dition, however,  of  the  notes  on  the  microscopical  char- 
acters of  the  rocks  collected. 

At  the  end,  under  the  head  of  conclusions,  1  have  ar- 
ranged the  rock.s  according  to  their  probable  origin, 
since,  in  view  of  the  investigation  now  in  progress  in  the 
crystalline  area,  the  origin  of  its  rocks  is  of  great  import- 
ance iia  indicating  the  relations  to  the  overlying  sedi- 
mentaries.  It  is  this  line  of  microscopical  inquiry  in 
conjunction  with  Mtratigraphical  work  which  will  prob- 
ably be  most  fruitful  in  determining  whether  or  not  there 
is  an  Algonkian  series  of  sediments — more  or  less  me- 
tamorphosed— present  in  Alalmma,  or  whether  all  the 

*S(>i?uiid  Bieiiuiiil  ri-|iiirl  tit  tlu-  Sliiti'  (ieDlo^jsl  of  Aliitmiiin.  pp.  61, 
ei,  lt.1.  IH5N. 

tObBPrvH tiling  o(  I'mtn.  Smilli  niid  llituhcORkinay  ii»  fiiiiml  in  their 
iiMiiUHcrijit  notes. 

tA  hand  spi'chncii  »f  tin'  riH-k  iiicntionpd  by  \'n)t.  Tiiomey  on  p.  51 
iif  hii)  iJL>c-utid  ifiiiort,  WHS  found  in  llic  L'niviTHity  cullijctiuiL  with  his 
label  aUachpd.  This  wn*  ftiihmiltpd  io  I>n>f.  Hnncs,  nnd  by  him  d4>- 
sL-ribed  n*  Onuipijli-:  wee  his  So.  -I'l  hIkivc.  NfilUi'i-  I'lMf.  lUtchi.-uck, 
l>r.  Ck'nieiita  Jior  ju; si'lf  lius  siK.-coedi'd  in  findih);  tliiii  i-ock  in  pluct;. 

v..  A.  S. 
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crystalline  rocks  are  to  be  grouped  with  the  Archwaa. 

Many  of  the  rocks  have  been  affected  to  a  considerable 
depth  by  the  atmospheric  agencies.  Frequently  they 
will  retain  their  structure  quite  perfectly ,  but  when  one 
attempts  to  collect  a  specimen  the  mass  crumbles  in  the 
grasp.  When  the  rocks  have  been  subjected  to  active 
erosion  and  this  thick  weathered  portion  has  been  re- 
moved they  will  be  found  to  be  covered  only  by  a  thin 
altered  layer  and  to  compare  in  freshness  with  similar 
rocks  from  other  regions. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  locate  all  ledges  from  which 
specimens  was  taken,  by  the  sections,  townships  and 
ranges,  but  this  proved  a  failure.  In  most  cases  the 
farmers  do  not  know,  or  at  least  were-very  uncertain  as 
to  the  section  and  portion  of  the  section  in  which  they 
were  located. 

Notitfi'lga  to  7?(((;«/iV  Mill. 

Notasulga,  where  the  first  stop  was  made,  is  built  on 
the  light  colored  sand  and  gravel  of  the  Lafayette  formli- 
tion,  which  covers  the  most  of  the  Coastal  Plain  of  the 
Southern  States.  For  a  mile  north  of  this  point  the  road 
toKagan's  Mill,  Sec.  32,  T.  19  N.  Range  24  F,.,  passes 
over  this  light  colored  soil.  The  change  is  then  noticed 
to  the  red  clayey  soil  of  the  crystalline  schist  area. 
About  1  mile  before  reaching  the  mill ,  we  pass  over  very 
rotten  mica  schist  striking  X.  E.  and  S.  \V.  and  dipping 
about  4.")  deg.  \.  W.  Just  before  re;ichingthe  old  mill- 
race,  rotten  mica  schists  outcrop  again,  and  have  inter- 
heddcd  with  them  a  bed  of  {[uite  fresli  dark  green,  rather 
coarse  grained  schist,  Sp.  1,  8  inches  thick,  striking  N. 
E.  8.  W.  and  dipping  to  the  N.  W. 

8p.  1.  Amfiliifiiilitc. — The  hand-specimen  shows  a  vein 
of  (juartz  which  is  parallel  to  the  scbistosity.  I'nder  the 
microscope  the  rock  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  common 
green  hornblende    in  interlocking    prisms,  with   a  very 
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■mall  amount  of  quartz,  id  grains,  associated  with  it. 
The  hornblende  shows  marked  pleochroism,  with  the 
usual  absorption,  a.  yellow,  h.  yellowish  green,  c.  bluiah 
green, where  oht'a.  It  includes  only  a  few  round  blebs 
of  quartz.  The  prisms  of  hornblende  lie  with  their 
louger  axes  in  the  same  general  direction ,  giving  a  marked 
schistosity  to  the  rock.  There  is  nothing  which  gives 
any  clue  at  all  to  the  origin  of  the  rock. 

Several  bands  of  garnetiferous  mica-schist  are  exposed 
in  the  banks  of  the  mill-race.  The  bands  strike  S.  K.-N. 
AV.  and  dip  to  the  N.  W.  Numerous  small  pegmatitic 
dikes  were  seen  cutting  these  schists  and  intersecting 
each  other.  One  dike  of  granite,  IJ  feet  wide,  has  forced 
its  way  in  between  the  strata.  Immediately  under  the 
bridge  the  fitrata  are  contorted  at  a  poiot  where  this 
granite  intrusion  shows  marked  increase  in  thickness. 

Across  the  race,  in  the  stable  yard  of  Mr.  Jones,  the 
schists  have  a  strike  \.  E.-S.  AV.,  with  a  dip  to  the  N.  W., 
the  amount,  however,  not  being  determinable,  as  it  was 
only  a  surface  outcrop.  These  schists  form  the  knoll 
upon  which  the  house  is  built.  The  schists  are  here  cut 
by  a  granite  dike,  Sp.  32.  The  rock  is  light,  nearly 
white,  and  quite  fine  grained. 

Sp.  2.  BiolUc  fh-unlte. — The  microscope  shows  a  rock 
with  typical  granitic  structure  and  consisting  of  quartz, 
microclinc  and  an  unstriated  feldspar  which  is  presumed 
to  be  orthocliise,  plagioclase,  and  biotite  as  essential  con- 
stituents, with  apatite,  garnet,  zircon,  and  rutile  present 
as  accessory  nnnurals.  As  secondary  minerals  we  find 
epidote  and  muscovito.  The  quartz  is  the  ordinary 
granitic  kind,  containing  both  gas  and  fluid  inclusion, 
the  latter  frequently  with  a  dancing  bubble.  Long 
needles  of  rutile  are  rather  common  in  it  and  xircon  is 
also  found  enclosed  by  it.  Microcline,  which  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  rock,  is  also  present  in  xenomorphic 
grains  and  encloses  blebs  of  quart/.     Tt  shows  the  char- 
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acteristic  uroi>s-hiitche(l  structure  and  commonly  contaiaa 
the  spinille-shiipecl  iriiiTonertliitic  intergrowths  of  a  tri- 
clinic  feldspar.  Vt>ry  little  orthot-lase  is  present  in  un- 
striated  grains.  Ita  place  seems  to  havo  been  taken  by 
the  microcline.  Tlieorthoclaso  onulosesi  rutileand  apatite. 
Plaf^ioclase  is  also  rather  rare  in  partly  automorphic 
crystitl.-*  polysyntlietically  twinned  according  to  the  albite 
law.  IJiotite  is  found  in  fairly  well  developed  crystals 
whose  contours  are,  however,  at  times  indented  by  the 
other  minerals,  and  who-se  edges  are  in  places  quite 
ragged.  The  pleochroisin  is  strong,  sections  cut  parallel 
to  the  <■  axis  varying  from  brownish  yellow  to  dark,  al- 
most opacjue  brown.  It  i.s  beginning  to  alter  oti  the 
edges  to  muscovitc.  No  magnetite  was  observed  in  this 
section.  Aj)alite  is  in  small  crystals  and  is  not  common. 
Zii'con  is  rather  rarf.  Uuiile  occurs  in  lino  needles  in 
the  qniirtz  and  orthodase.  A  light  pink  garnet  without 
crystal  faces  was  also  found  in  the  section.  A  few  gar- 
nets arc!  also  to  be  seen  macroscopically  in  the  hand 
specimen.  Slightly  pleochroic  epidote  was  observed  in 
imperfectly  automorphic  crystals,  usually  associated  with 
biotito.  All  of  ilie  minerals  arc  ijuite  fresh,  no  traces  of 
alteration  being  observed  t^vcept  in  the  biotite,  which 
aliers  to  muscovite,  and  a  cloudiness  along  the  edges  of 
the  feldspar  grains  and  in  er.icks  traversing  iliem.  The 
order  of  erystLil]i/iU.ioti  is  In'st  the  accessory  minerals, 
then  biitlite,  plaginclasn,  microcline,  and  quart/.  The 
graniii-  shows  evidincos  of  dynamic  action  to  a  slight 
degree  in  the  undulatory  extinction  observed  in  certain 
of  the  C|uarti^  grains  and  in  the  bending  of  the  twinning 
lamellir  in  some  of  the  feldsi)ars. 

IJeyond  Mr.  .lones'  house,  just  liefore  crossing  the 
Suugahalchee  ('reek,  we  pass  an  expusure  of  rotten  mi- 
cai-ecnis  schist  with  the  usual  N.  K.  ami  S,  \V.  strike  and 
N,  W.  dip.  A  somewhat  schisiose  granite  rock,  t^p,  3 
and  4,  is  seen  to  form  the  hill  across  the  creek. 


^ 
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Sp.  :i.  Blolitc  dranite. — This  is  macroscopically  a  light 
colored,  slightly  {^reyisli,  medium  grained  rock,  showing 
a  banding  caused  by  alternating  layers  of  rock  material 
which  are  richer  and  poorer  in  dark  mica. 

I'lider  the  microscoite  the  rock  is  seen  to  be  composed 
of  essentially  the  same  minerals  as  the  granite,  vSp.  2 
above  described.  Moreover  the  structure  is  the  same 
except  that  a  scarcely  noticeable  parallel  arrangement  of 
the  mica  plates  exists,  and  a  general  agreement  in  the 
long  extension  of  the  grains  of  feldspar  and  quartz  can 
be  seen.  In  Sp.  ?,  the  mica,  which  is  the  same  dark 
brown  biotite  found  in  the  granite,  is  in  parallel  inter- 
growth  in  places  with  a  light  colored  mica  mnscovite, 
with  strong  absor|»tion  of  the  rays  vibrating  parallel  to 
the  cleavage.  Neither  the  accessory  rutilo  needles  nor 
the  garnet  or  epidote  is  present  in  the  section.  The 
feldspar  begins  to  show  alteration,  with  accompanying 
production  of  muscovite.  The  specimen  also  shows  alight 
pressure  phenomena. 

Sp.  4.  iiiolite  'fVinnVc— This  was  collected  by  Prof. 
Hitchcock  from  the  same  locality,  and  is  identical  in 
every  respect  with  Sp,  S. 

I  have  called  tliis  rock  a  granite  in  spite  of  its  slightly 
banded  character.  It  might  perhaps  be  more,correctly 
called  a  gneissoid  granite,  for  the  succession  of  crystalliz- 
ation of  these  minerals  and  the  microscopical  character 
show  it  to  he  an  eruptive  rock .  The  question  then  arises 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  laminated  structure  in  it  which 
causes  it  to  simulate  a  gneiss.  The  structure  is  original, 
for  the  dynamic  action  which  the  rock  has  undergone  is 
very  slight,  as  shown  by  the  lack  of  a  well  developed 
cataclase  structure.  It  seems  reasonable  to  explain  the 
lamination  as  the  result  of  dilferential  movement  in  the 
original  rock  magma.  The  great  resemblance  between 
Sp.  3  and  4  and  Sp.  2  and  their  close  proximity  to  each 
other  leads  me  to  suppose,  although  no  connection  be- 
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tween  them  was  observed,  that  they  are  portions  of  the 
same  rock  mass.  Upon  closer  study  of  the  occurrence  it 
will  probably  be  found  that  the  mass  from  which  Sp.  3 
and  4  were  taken  is  either  a  great  dike,  or  else  a  laccoli- 
tic  mass  from  which  tlie  smaller  dikes  cutting  the  schist, 
such  as  the  one  from  which  Sp.  2  came,  were  sent  out. 

According  to  Tuomey  there  occurs  at  Hagan's  Mill  a 
dike  of  gabbro.  (2ad  Biennial  Rep.  State  (teologist  of 
.  Ala.,  1858,  p.  61) .  This  dike  was  sought  for  by  Hitch- 
cock, but  like  myself  he  failed  to  find  it.  Hitchcock 
found,  however,  near  tlie  grist  mill  what  he  describes  aa 
a  very  modern  looking  basaltic  rock.  (Manuscript  notes) . 
At  first  sight  the  rock  collected  by  Hitchcock  also  im- 
pressed me  as  resembling  very  closely  certain  young  vol- 
canic rocks.  As  it  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  if 
such  a  rock  could  be  found  in  ^itu  oocuiriiig  in  the  Ap- 
palachians, an  es|)ecial  search  was  instituted  for  it  near 
the  fite  of  the  mill,  for  the  mill  itself  no  longer  exists, 
but  failed  to  bring  Id  to  light.  Under  tlio  microscope 
the  rock  is  .seen  to  ht'  a  basalt  of  exactly  the  same  type 
as  that  quarried  itt  Xiedermendig,  Rhenish  Prussia,  and 
exported  extensively  for  use  in  America  and  elsewhere 
for  millstones,  and  this  was  the  rock  to  which  it  was  re- 
ferred when  first  seen.  Without  being  able  to  state 
positively,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  specimens  collected 
by  Prof.  Hitchcock  owe  their  origin  to  such  an  im- 
ported millstone,  it  probably  having  been  broken  up  into 
fragments,  so  that  he  was  not  able  to  observe  traces  of 
workmanship  upon  it.* 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  rock  collected 
by  Hitchcock  : 

Sp.  .").  f.eii',-iie  Tf.phrite. — This  is  a  line  grained  gray 
vesicular  rock.     Under  the  microscope  its  constituent 

■In  tlie  summer  nr  li^D.'j.  I  unilenlpd  H)«oiineris  of  thia  rock  front  the 
[>l(l  mill  rnfi-,  and  obtiiined  pusilivt*  proof  that  U  fi>rmt><l  i>urt  nf  a, 
mills(<iTii>  jiii|iorttNl  miiDf  ypiirs  nKo  by  Mr.  UR(fHn.  Dc.  I'leiiientAi' 
ciinjefliire  as  In  its  oviRln  is  thus  veritied.  K.  \.  S. 
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minerals  are  seeo  to  be  augite,  olivine  (?),  biotite,  leu- 
cite,  apatite,  and  magnetite.  Augite  occurs  in  porphy- 
ritic  minerals  and  also  in  very  amall  grains  m  the  ground- 
mass,  that  is  in  two  generations.  In  color  it  is  yellow, 
with  a  very  faint  pleochroism.  At  times  it  is  zonally 
arranged,  with  a  green  pleochroic  aegirine-like  pyroxene 
at  the  center  and  around  it  a  zoue  of  ordinary  augite.  It 
shows  the  ordinary  characters,  so  frequently  described, 
of  basaltic  augite.  Biotite  was  present  also  in  porphy- 
ritic  crystals.  Its  former  presence  is  determined  by  its 
form.  Certain  paramorphs  after  it,  which  retain  the 
biotite  form,  now  are  made  up  of  grains  of  augite  and 
magnetite,  the  biotite  substance  having  been  completely 
resorbed  by  the  magma.  The  augite  and  biotite  crystals 
lie  ill  a  fine  grained  grouudraass  which  consists  chiefly 
of  small  augite  crystals  and  magnetite,  withleucite  and 
plagioclase  as  feldspathic  elements.  The  loucite  shows 
no  optical  anomalies  in  the  small  crystals  here  present, 
but  is  isotropic.  Its  outline  is  marked  by  the  charac- 
teristic zonal  inclu-^ions  of  augite,  magnetite,  and  brown- 
ish glass.  The  plagio<.la3e  id  in  small  polysynthetically 
twinned  lath-shaped  crystals.  The  magnetite  forms  well 
developed  crystals  of  small  size.  Apatite  is  present  in 
needles,  and  in  one  case  a  fairly  large  crystal  which  was 
quite  full  of  black  interpositions.  Numerous  grains  in 
the  groundmass  which  are  colored  yellowish  brown  by 
iron  hydroxide  may  be  slightly  altered  olivine,  but  I 
could  not  be  sure  that  they  were.  Nepheline  was  sought 
for  in  the  groundmass  but  was  not  found  with  the  micro- 
scope, and  no  microcrhemical  tests  were  m:ule  to  prove 
its  presence.  Gli.s*  was  likewise  not  found,  although  it 
is  probably  present  as  colorless  films  between  elements 
forming  the  groundmass. 

Si,hiiiihja  !<•  Wood's  Mill. 
A  short  visit  wcaa  made  to  a  small  quarry  to  the  north . 
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west  or  Notasulga,  wliich  can  be  found  on  tho  ri^ht-hand 
side  of  the  road  about  So"  pacos  iu  the  woods,  J  mile  be- 
fore i-eacliing  Wood's  mill.  TKe  qiiarry  is  abandoned 
and  pretty  imarly  full  of  water. 

Sp.  (J.  lihi'iie.  Grnnih. — Microscopically  the  rock  Is 
medium  fjr.iined.  gray,  and  does  not  show  in  the  hand 
spooimen  n  gnfisj'oid  struotur*'.  This  is  only  seen  in  the 
rock  111  iii'H'.'ir  in  the  i|iiarry,  the  banding  striking  N.  E, 
S.  \V.  and  dipjiing  5  dcg.  S.  \V.  There  is  a  parting 
which  runs  parallel  with  the  bands  and  separates  the 
rock  into  massive  layers.  This  parting  greatly  facilitates 
quarrying. 

Under  Ihe  microscope  it  is  found  to  be  composed  of 
(juartz,  microclino,  orthoclase,  plagioclase.  biotite,  mus- 
covite,  and  very  little  magnetite.  Apatite  and  zircon  are 
present  as  accessory  minerals.  These  minerals  all  pos- 
sess tho  usual  characters  as  described  above.  The  mica 
iu  the  ordinary  l»ro\vn  biotite,  showing  the  absorption, 
and  also  muscovite.  This  latter  is  frequently  seen  in 
parallel  intergrowth  with  the  biotite.  There  is  an  easily 
recognizable  absorption  in  it  of  the  rays  vibrating  par- 
allel to  the  cleavage,  giving  it  a  faint  greenish  tinge. 
Some  of  the  minerals  show  traces  of  beginning  altern- 
tion.  In  the  feldspar  this  slight  cloudiness  is  the  be- 
ginning of  kaolinization.  Some  calcite,  probably  infil- 
trated, was  also  obsorved  in  the  section.  Undulatory 
extinction  was  rare.  The  rock  bears  great  resemblance 
microsco|)ica]ly  to  yp.  3  and  4  from  Uagan's  Mill,  and 
it  is  higldy  probable  that  it  belongs  to  the  same  rock 
mass.* 

A.'horn  U,  Mr.  f>rab's. 

One  mile  north-west  of  Auburn,  in  Sec.  IP,  T.  1!)  N., 

•To  this  same  n«'k  inu^s  IwUhiks  iiNo  vt^r;  pmtiBbly,  the  graiiit« 
dfiwrilxHl  liy  .Mr.  Brooke  liolow  from  3  inili-s  west  iif  I^oaclinpoka. 

E.  A.  S. 
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R.  26  C,  near  Mr,  Drake's  farm,  a(]uarry  in  gneiss  was 
visited.  The  Bchistosity  strikes  north-east  and  soiitli- 
weat  and  dips  20  deg.  south-east. 

Sp,  7.  Biolile  GnrisH. — A  fine  grained  dark  gray  schis' 
toso  rock  tory  rich  In  biotito.  The  microscope  ahows 
quart/,  plagioclase,  ortliochise,  biotite,  niiiscovite,  and 
magnetite  to  be  the  chief  constituents.  As  accessory 
minerals  garnet,  zircon  and  tlnilitewere  observed.  The 
minerals  quartz,  feldspar  and  mica  are  in  grains  and 
ragged  fragments,  and  consequently  show  no  wvU  defined 
order  of  cry  BtalliKation.  The  mica  lies  between  other - 
minerals  with  well  marked  paralielisiu  of  tlie  long  exten- 
sion of  its  plates,  and  gives  the  rock  its  schistose  struc- 
ture. Zircon  is  included  in  the  biotite,  and  the  biotite 
immediately  surrounding  it  has  a  very  much  stronger 
absorption  than  elsewhere.  A  few  small  crystals  of 
rose-colored  manganiferouszoisite — thulite — were  found. 
One  was  seen  included  in  biotite,  and  tike  the  zircon 
surrounded  by  a  pleochroic  court.  The  remaining  min- 
erals present  their  ordinary  characters.  The  rock  is 
quite  fresh,  slight  kaolinization  of  the  feldspar  being  the 
only  alternation  which  is  shown.  It  lias,  however,  un- 
dergone considerable  crushing,  to  judge  from  the  bend- 
ing of  the  mica  and  undulatory  extinction  in  the  miner- 
als. This  has  even  gone  far  enough  to  produce  an  im- 
perfect cataclistic  structure.  Nothing  could  be  seen  in- 
dicating the  mode  of  origin  of  the  gneiss,  though  the 
•rushing  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  meta- 
morphosed eruptive,  perhaps  originally  a  biotite  granite. 

Auburn   to    Wright's  MiU. 

A  search  was  made  along  the  road  running  towards 
Wright's  Mill,  south-east  of  Auburn,  for  adikeof  diabase 
observed  by  Dr.  Smith,  and  found  about  three  miles  from 
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nietamorphic  action  from  an  original  biotite  granite. 
Macroscopically  it  is  a  tj-pical  "augen"  biotite  gneiss, 
with  a  well  marked  oval  nngon  around  wliicli  the  mica 
layers  bond. 

Under  the  microscope  the  eyes  are  composed  of  felds- 
par, both  polysynthetically  twinned  and  an  unsti-iated 
kind,  quartz,  and  biotite.  The  association  is  granitic, 
the  biotiSe  and  trlclinie  feldspar  showing  the  best  devel- 
opmont.  All  the  minerals  are  very  fnesh.  The  feldspar 
is  full  of  minute  automorpliic  crystals  of  0[iidote,  and 
zoisitc,  and  contains  also  small  plates  of  miiscovite. 
The  feldspar  substance  bcftweon  these  minerals  is  per- 
fectly fresh,  showing  no  trace  whatever  of  alteration. 
The  feldspar  shows  only  slight  undulatory  extinction. 
The  quartz  between  the  feldspar  is,  however,  already 
crushed,  and  is  present  as  an  interlocking  mosaic.  Sup- 
rounding  the  eye  thorc  is  a  zone  of  varying  width  com- 
posed essentially  of  minute  brown  hiotite  scales  with  a 
few  larger  biotite  and  miiscovite  plates  lying  in  a  mosaic 
of  crushed  quartz  and  feldspar.  Imbedded  in  the  mica 
are  large  sphene  and  epidoto  crystals.  In  one  case  a 
brown  allanite  crystal  was  observed  surrounded  by  epi- 
doto, as  described  by  Lacroi\*  from  several  localities, 
and  by  Ilobbst  from  the  Ilchester  graniles  of  Maryland. 
The  sphene  and  epidote  crj'stals  lie  with  their  long  ex- 
tension parallel  to  the  schistosily  of  the  rock.  Also  a 
little  pink  garnet  was  seen.  These  and  the  mica  are  evi- 
dently secondarj'.  They  show  no  sign  of  crushing.  In 
this  biotitic  portion  there  are  also  minute  eyes  formed  of 
single  oval  feldspar  crystals  surrounded  by   a   mosaic  of 

•Contributions  ii  lYIude  dew  gncU:*  h  jiyi-oxene  ct  deg  mchps  n  w#r- 
neritc.  Bull,  dela  Soc.  frnricaiap  de  MiiHTHlogie,  tumi-  XII,  Ko.  4. 
April,  1X80. 

tOn  the  Fariifienesia  of  Allanite  mid  Epidote  oh  Kock-forminK  Min- 
ttrnls,  by  Win.  El.  Hobbi>.  .Tohns  Hopkina  Univ.  Cin.'ulure,  No.  6S. 
April,  IfiRHi  Am.  Joiirn,  Sci..  Vol.  3S,  Hi-pt.,  1«K»,  pp.  223-2:W;  Teh. 
3lln.  Pet.  Mil..  Vol.  11,  IIW9,  p.  I. 
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small  grains  of  feldspar  ground  from  the  large  crystals 
by  crushing.  The  quartz  seems  itiall  cases  to  have  been 
ground  down  to  what  we  may  call  a  miscrocopical  pow- 
der, so  tine  are  the  grains  at  times,  and  this  forms  the 
most  of  the  material  in  which  the  biotite  ilakes  lie.  The 
specimen  shows  the  phenomena  accompanj-ing  crushing 
and  shearing  most  beautifully.  The  crushing  of  the 
quartz  is  especially  well  shown.  From  a  large  grain 
showing  uiidulatoiy  extinction  the  process  can  be  traced 
to  the  next  stage,  where  the  grain  is  separated  along 
lines  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  schistosity.  These 
various  edges  and  also  the  ends  around  the  outer  edges 
and  corners  are  then  rubbed  to  a  finely  powdered  mosaic 
of  quartz,  and  in  the  last  stage  we  have  none  of  the 
original  quartz  left  in  large  grains.  The  feldspar  like- 
wise is  cnislied,  but  it  is  usually  first  rofinded  by  the 
grinding  tiowii  of  the  corners,  reducing  it  to  a  more  or 
less  oval  outline.  It  is  also  frequently  pulled  apart  and 
*he  cracks,  extending  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of 
movement,  have  been  filled  with  quartz.  Judging  from 
the  eyes,  which  apparently  represent  the  original  rock, 
thi.s  bioiite  gneiss  seems  to  have  I'esulted  from  the  in- 
tense crushing  of  a  biotite  gniuite. 

Bp,  II.  BiudhxjiicUs.  This  is  a  very  much  altered 
phase  of  the  above.  In  it  muscovite  forms  the  greater 
part  of  tho  rock,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ilmeiiite 
in  well  develo[)od  he.\agonal  plates.  Xo  epidote  and 
very  little  sphene  is  present. 

Sp.  12.  liiotilv-fiiKiii.  This  is  a  somewhat  finer  grain- 
ed modilication  of  Sp.  10.  Instead  of  epidote  we  have, 
however,  the  rose  colored  manganiferous  zoisite — thu- 
lite — appearing  in  rounded  prismatic  crystals.  It  is  al- 
wtiys  surrounded  by  a  narrow  zone  of  clear  white  zoi- 
site. The  minerals  have  not  in  all  cases  exactly  the 
same  orientation,  the  extinction  varying  very  slightly  in 
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the  two  zones.  The  thulite  has  even  a  lower  polarizaiion 
color  than  the  zoisite',  appearing  almost  isotropic.  The 
occurrence  of  thulite  in  biotite-gneiss,  noted  also  iu  Sp. 
7,  has,  as  far  as  I  know,  not  been  mentioned  before. 
Its  zonal  structure  with  zoisite  is  especially  interesting. 
The  manganese  present  in  the  rock  having  been  used 
up,  the  mineral  continued  to  grow  by  the  addition  of 
the  zoisite  molecule.  This  zonal  structure  of  the  zoisite 
and  thulite  may  he  compared  to  that  described  b\'  La- 
croix  and  Ilobbs*  in  the  case  of  allanite  and  epidote  in- 
tergrowths.     Apatite  is  present  in  a  few  crystals. 

Si>.  1.').  Bifjtiie'fjnciiis,  does  not  differ  from  No.  12  ex- 
cept in  that  it  is  a  trille  finer  grained  and  contains  rather 
more  muscovite.f 

Below  the  mill  there  are  outcrops  in  tlie  creek  under 
the  bridge  and  along  the  road  beyond  the  bridge  of  a 
pinkish  quartz-schist.   I  was  not  sure  of  the  true  bedding. 

Sp.  14.  (^uarfz-Ht'hfst. — This  quartz-schist  is  almost  ex- 
actly like  vSp.  9,  showing,  however,  a  greater  degree  of 
alteration.  The  muscovite  is  not  in  such  large  Hakes  as 
in  the  last  specimen,  and  in  general  the  rock  is  somewhat 
coarser  grained. 

*l.c.  ~ 

+Th!?augon-Knoiss( biotite-gneiss )horp(lttririb<Hl,  numbers  10,  11,12, 
and  18,  octMipi«»s  a  belt  four  »)r  livo  miles  in  width,  that  may  be  fol- 
lowed from  ihe  vicinity  nf  Auburn  nnrthea>twjird  to  the  Ohatta- 
hooehee  river,  where  its  nortliern  bnundar}'  is  a  little  north  of  Me- 
ehanicsville,  and  its  southern  limit  to  the  south  of  Waeoochee  creek. 
In  all  this  belt  the  several  phases  in  the  atmospherie  deeay  of  rock 
may  be  followed  out. 

In  one  staple  the  result  of  the  altertition  res(»  iible<  very  strongly  a 

talcoid  mica  schist,  sueh  as  is  mentioned   by   l>r.   Oli'ments:  this  in 

turn  passes  ir)to  a  purple  or  reddish   ehiys   somewliat   like   the  clays 

charncteristic  of  tin.'  Tusealou-Ja  formation  «»f  the  Cretaeeous«. 
The  dolomite  and  (piartzites  i»f  the  Chewaeln   belt   oeeupy   a  plac-e 

in  the  midst  of  these  ^^neisses.  the  dip  of  thc^  gneiss  being  in  both  di- 
rections from  the  dolomite  belt  as  though  it  weri'  upon  an  anticlinal 
fold. 

-Mr.  Brooks  has  als«)  described  specimens  of  the  same  rock  from 
the  same  locality.  Nos.  15  and  10.  K.  A.  S. 
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JjafayeUe  to  Oakbowery. 

Near  Mr.  Bledsoe's,  Sec.  35,  T.  2'^  N.,  R.  26  E.,  S.  W. 
of  Lafayette  on  the  road  to  Oakbowery,  a  mass  of  rock 
is  exposed  striking  across  the  road. 

Sp.  15.  Dioritc. — This  rock  is  dark  gray,  coarsegrained, 
and  imperfectly  schistose.  The  minerals  forming  it  are 
common  green  liornbleiide,  pyro.vene,  feldspar,  sphene, 
epidotc,  and  magnetite.  These  show  the  usual  charac- 
ters of  such  minerals.  The  amphibole  is  perfectly  com- 
pact and  occurs  in  grains  rather  than  in  crystals.  It 
shows  a  strong  pleochroism,  c.  deep  blue  green, /^  yel- 
lowish green,  a.  yellow.  The  pyroxene  is  a  green  raala- 
colitic  pyroxene,  with  -scarcely  noticeable  pleochroism 
from  light  green  to  a  slightly  3-elIowisli  tinge  of  green. 
It  is  not  present  in  any  better  developed  forms  than  the 
amphibole.  It  is  found  in  parallel  intergrowths  witli, 
and  also  included  in,  the  hornblende.  Along  the  edges  it 
is  ill  places  seen  to  be  slightly  fibrous,  but  no  other  trace 
of  alteration  was  observed.  Careful-  search  was  made 
for  evidence  of  the  secondary  nature  of  the  hornblende, 
that  is,  thin  it  was  the  result  of  the  alteraiion  of  a  py- 
roxene, as  has  been  so  frec|uently  described.  Its  rela- 
tions to  the  green  pyroxene,  including  it,  seem  to  favor 
the  idea  o[  its  formation  from  it,  the  included  pyroxene 
grain  representing  an  uri:iltered  core.  No  proof  of  this 
conld  be  found.  Tlie  almost  perfect  freshness  of  the 
minerals  is  itself  against  it.  I  could  only  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  amphibole  and  pyroxene  are  both 
original. 

Roth  plagioclase  and  orthoclase  are  present,  the  former 
predominating.  Neither  possesses  crystal  outlines, 
though  the  plagioclase  approaches  automorphism  most 
closely-  Quartz  is  present  in  very  small  quantity  in 
xenomorpliic  grains.  Sphene  is  present  in  numerous 
small  rhombs  included  in  all  of  the  other  minerals.  Mag- 
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uetite  occurs  in  a  few  rare  grains.  Tlie  extiuctioii  in  all 
of  tiie  miuerul^  is  s!inrp;  imlicaling  a  total  absence  of 
dynamic  action.  The  epidote  is  of  quite  a  different  char- 
acter from  what  has  usually  been  observed.  It  is  not 
found  in  crysttils,  but  a^  a  fringe  or  /one  between  thfl 
feldspar  and  liornblende.  This  fringe  is  not  composed, 
liowover,  solely  of  opidote,  as  is  the  case  in  the  zone  de- 
scribed by  Williams,*  but  ol'epidote  micropegmatitically 
intergrowu  with  a  clear  white  mineral  of  rather  low  sin- 
gle and  double  refraction.  This  mineral  penetrates  the 
epidote  in  curving  rods,  wliich  branch,  giving  V  shaped 
form^,  and  have  in  cro^s  section  rounded  or  irregularly 
long  oval  outlines.  By  changing  the  focus  of  the  instru- 
ment the  rods  can  be  followed  as  they  curve  and  run  out 
without  any  break  to  join  the  feldsp:ir,  to  wliich  they 
evidently  belong,  since  they  extinguish  with  the  feldspar. 
The  feldspar  forms  perhaps  one-third  of  the  entire  mass 
of  tho  fringe.  The  epidote  has  in  hand  specimen  a  green 
color,  and  under  the  microscope  a  greenish  yellow  tinge 
without  marked  pleochroism.  It  has  the  high  single 
and  double  refraction  and  rough  surface  of  epidote,  but 
no  crystal  outline.  In  no  case  could  a  figure  be  obtained 
ill  convergent  light,  probably  owing  to  interference  of 
tho  iiitergrown  feldspar.  No  cleavage  w.is  observed.  In 
fact,  wiiile  tho  statement  has  been  m:ule  thiit  the  mineral 
is  epidiite,  no  absolute  proof  eaji  be  brought  forward  to 
show  lliat  it  is — no  separation  and  chemical  analyses  as 
yet  having  been  made  of  it.  The  contact  between  the 
epidote  and  hornblende  is  fairly  sharp.  The  epidote  is 
at  times  more  or  less  surrounded  by  hornblende,  but  the 
immediate  contact  line  is  shar|>. 

A  rase  like  this  was  ligured  by  Ilobbst  from   a  gabbro 

*Th<!  <;alilii'uii  mid  AssouiiitLtl  Unnibk-iidu  ivucka  of  Biilrlinore, 
^Ini-yliiiid.  O.  II    Wiilrim..*,  Bull.  -^H  U.  S.  (n-.>l.  S.ir..  ISHfl,  ]).  S3. 

+S.mii.'  Mciiininri.!i(.?Hl  Knuttivi's  ot  Miirjliin.l.  by  Win.  II.  Hobtw. 
TrHiis.  Wis.  .V-uil.  Sci.,  Ai-ls  A  Li'tterii,  Vnl.  X,  KSBO.  Fig.  1,  |i.  l',7. 
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dioiite  from  Ilcheslei-,  Maryland.  The  micropegmatitiu 
interg^o^Yth,  however,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  text,  and 
but  imperfectly  represented  in  the  figure.  Through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Hobbs  I  was  enabled  to  examine  the 
section  figured,  and  was  thus  able  to  satisfy  myself  of 
the  similarity  of  thw  two  occurrences,  the  one  from  Ala- 
bama being  a  mucli  more  perfect  case,  and  the  rock  in 
which  it  occurs  being  far  fresher  than  the  Maryland 
specimen.  In  the  article  referred  to  the  conclusion  seems 
to  be  that,  as  suggested  by  Prof,  Rosenbusch,  "the  min- 
eral is  amphibole  in  thin  scales,  the  high  colors  resulting 
from  intercalated  films  of  air."  This  explanation  could 
not  be  considered  at  all  for  the  Alabama  occurrence ,  as 
the  mineral  is  seen  to  be  perfectly  compact  and  occupying 
the  entire  thickness  of  this  section.  However,  as  show- 
ing an  e.Kcuse  for  the  sufjgestion  of  the  hornblende  nature 
of  the  mineral,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  I  found  in  one 
case,  ill  Sp.  I'l,  a  micropegmatitic  intergrowth  of  feldspar 
and  hornblende  on  the  edge  of  a  large  hornblende  crystal , 
which  bears  a  great  resemblance  in  certain  positions  to 
the  cpidol-e.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  stage  was  revolved, 
the  marked  eraphibole  pleochroism  became  apparent, 
and  agreed  perfectly  with  that  of  the  main  mass  of  the 
crystal,  and  the  cleavage  conld  be  followed  extending 
from  the  compact  main  crystal  through  the  micro- 
pegmatitic portion.  Moreover  the  intorEercnce  colors 
are  not  so  high  as  are  those  of  the  epidote. 

In  the  casfti  of  the  epidote  occurrences  cited  above  by 
Williams  and  Ilob!)s  ( I .  c. ) ,  they  have  been  explained  as 
reai;tionary  rims  between  the  feldspar  and  hornblende. 
Both  rocks  from  which  they  have  been  derived  have  been 
much  altered,  and  have  clearly  been  derived  from  other 
rocks  by  dyn^imo-melamorphism.  The  one  I  have  before 
me  is,  as  above  stated,  perfectly  fresh.  Moreover,  it  has 
not  been  subjected  to  dynamic  action, as  is  shown  by  the 
sharp  exiincliun   ut   ail   the  mineral  constituents.     The 
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position  of  the  epidote  proves  it  to  be  dependent  for  its 
origin  upon  the  feldspar  and  hornblende.  Xo  evidence 
can  be  found  in  thin  specimen  to  support  the  view  that 
the  fringe  was  secondarily  formed  by  a  reaction  between 
the  feldspar  and  hornblende  as  a  result  of  nietamorphic 
notion,  however,  for  the  rock  has  apparently  undergone 
no  such  inetamorphisni.  Since  there  is  an  absence  of 
proof  of  its  secondary  nature,  may  we  not,  with  some 
degree  of  probability  at  least,  consider  this  micropeg- 
matitic  epidote  frinjje  to  be  due  to  a  somewhat  similar 
process  and  condition  as  that  existing  during  the  forma- 
tion of  the  well  known  inicropegiuatitic  intergrowth  3>> 
frequently  seen  around  felds|)ars  in  the  acid  porphyries, 
the  reaction  upon  each  other  of  the  feldspar  and  liorn- 
blu-ndi'  nioleciiies  remaining  uiicrystMlliiied  at  a  certain 
time  resulting  in  a  mineral  of  intermediate  composi- 
tion, the  epidote,  penetrated  by  the  fresh  clear  rods  of 
feldspar. 

At  the  fool  of  the  hill  just  before  reaching  Mr.  An- 
drews's house,  there  outcrops  on  the  riglit  of  the  road, 
fortning  a  small  elevation,  a  coarsely  granular  rock, 
fcip.  17.  This  is  also  seen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  outcropping  in  several  small  knolls,  the  general 
trend  of  the  rock  mass  as  indicated  by  the  series  of 
knolls  being  S,  E.-N.  W.  Sp.  IS  was  taken  from  one  of 
the  knolls  riglit  by  the  negro  cabin.  As  we  ascend  the 
hill  upon  which  Mr.  Andrews'-s  house  stands,  we  pass 
over  light  greenish,  rather  line  grained  ichist,  Sp.  15, 
with  schistosity  striking  S.  E.-N.  W.  It  is  out  by  six 
dikes,  Sp.  10,  from  six  inches  to  fifteen  feet  in  width, 
which  are  very  much  altered,  and  now  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  chlorite.  Prof,  Tuomcy  says  of  the  expos- 
ures :•  "Near  Mr.  Andrews's  house,  vast  and  rugged 
masses  of  hornblende  passing  into  soapstone  are  found 
protruding  above  the  surface  and  not  far  from  the  house 
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a  trap  dyke  crosses  the  road,  with  which  I  found  asso- 
ciated magnetic  iron  but  not  in  great  quantity." 

Sp.  16.  AmphihoHtr  {flornhhndf-sdi  1st). —This  is  a 
moderately  Hue  grained  light  green  schistose  rock  com- 
posed of  common  green  hornblende,  with  magnetite  in- 
clusions in  small  qiMntity,  \o  quartz  or  feldspar  is  pres- 
ent. The  iimphibole  shows  moderately  strong  pleochro- 
ism  from  light  green  to  yellowish  white.  The  extinction 
is  sharp  and  the  angle  niensiired  against  the  prismatic 
cleavage  i.s  low,  the  maximum  of  several  measurements 
being  13  deg.  A  few  of  the  crystals  are  colorless  at  one 
end  and  green  at  the  other.  Such  crystals  possess,  how- 
ever, the  same  optical  characters  throughout.  Where 
the  magnetite  occurs  it  is  always  fresh.  The  rock  in  no 
wise  indicate,'!  the  manner  of  its  origin  or  from  what  de- 
rived. It  resembles  very  much  Sp.  2S  and  29  from 
West  Point,  Ga. 

Cutting  this  schist  we  find,  as  first  stated,  Sp.  Ifi, 
but  as  this  is  merely  an  altered  phase  of  Sp.  18  and  17, 
they  will  all  be  described  together  and  the  process  of 
alteration  traced  out.  Although  the  large  masses  from 
which  Sp.  17  and  IK  were  taken  were  not  observed  in 
contact  with  the  srhist,  we  may  reasonably  conclu<ie, 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  igneous  rocks,  and  the  same 
as  Sp.  19  which  does  cut  the  schist,  that  they  would  bear 
the  same  relations  to  it,  if  the  rock  wa.-i  sufficiently-  ex- 
posed to  allow  the  relations  to  be  discovered. 

Sp.  17,  18  and  19.  llvMe.uh  (Hivinc  Hock  {Cort. 
landUi) . — This  is  a  coarse  grained  rock  with  dark  green 
color,  which  upon  weathering  is  covered  wfth  a  ferrugi- 
nous crust.  It  is  a  granular  aggregate  of  hornblende, 
olivine,  pieonaste,  and  magnetite.  The  hornblende  dif- 
fers from  that-  usually  found  in  such  rocks  in  that  it  is  a 
very  light  green,  so  tliat  in  thin  sections  it  ajipears  al- 
most colorless,  whereas  in  the  rocks  for  which  Williams* 

■s.  l)v  C.  H.  WilliMiiis.  Am.  Journ. 
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Ijroposod  tliu  iiarno  rortlmi'lifi-  the  lioriibleiide  was  tha 
browit  strongly  pleochroic  varit'ty.  Tiio  hornbleiida 
angle  and  otlior  characK'i'd  provent  its  being  mistaken 
for  a  pyroxciu*.  It  is  pri'sont  in  i)artially  automorpblc 
long  prismatic  iiKlividuiils  and  is  t|iiitu  free  from  inclu' 
sioaa,  only  in  a  few  cases  containing  magnetite  aod 
minute  brownish  plates.  The  olivine  is  in  large  grains 
between  tliu  liornblende  crystids,  and  is  for  the  most 
part  altered  to  yellowisli  serpentine.  <rrains  of  unaltered 
fresh  olivine  still  remain  scattered  through  tlit;  serpen- 
tine. It  contains  a  good  many  magnetite  inclusions  and 
also  grains  uf  green  spinel.  The  light  green  isotropic 
mineral  wliicli  is  present  in  considerable  quantity  iu 
irregular  grains  throughout  the  rock  is  a  spinel  and  is 
presnnied  to  be  the  irou-maf^nesta  aluminate,  pleonaste. 
It  is  usually  associated  with  the  magnetite,  and  is  fre- 
quently seen  forming  a  narrow  rim  completely  or  par- 
tially encircling  it.  This  also  contains  numerous  small 
crvsnds  of  uiagnetilo.  Magnetite  is  present  in  large 
cry.-itals  scnliered  through  the  rock, besides  that  enclosed 
in  the  other  minerals.  The  secondary  products  are  ser- 
IJt'ntine,  eldorile,  and  ealcite.  The  amphibole  alters 
iJonj(  ileaviige  lines  and  fractures  to  serpentine,  and  iu 
places  also  to  a  chloritic  mineral  which  is  light  green 
for  the  ray  vibrating  parallel  to  the  cleavage,  and  yellow 
perpendicular  thereto.  Tim  olivine  alters  to  the  char- 
aeierislie  serpentine  with  mesh  structure. 

Of  considerable  interest  is  th(3  alteration  which  the 
green  spim^l  undergoes.  It  shows  in  places  an  imperfect 
octahedral  eli'iivagi'.  Along  iheseand  fracture  lines  and 
around  ihe  edges  it  slightly  alli^rs  to  a  wliite  to  brownish 
yellow  subsiiince  in  which  slil!  remain  ihe  magnetite 
crystals  which  are  included  in  the  fresh  mineral.  This 
substance  l)y  high  power  nji|»ears  in  places  somewhat 
fibrous  and  .seems  to  have  at  limes  a  low  polarization 
color  and  at  oth'^rs  to  bo  isotropic.      The  doubly  i-efract- 
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ing  portion  is  presumed  to  be  serpbiitine,  a  product 
whtcli  might  readily  be  forinod  from  such  a  ferro-mag- 
nesiati  idumniiite.  Tlio  isotropic  portion  is  not  deter- 
minable. So  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  such  alteration  hag 
ever  been  described  for  pleonaste  in  any  rock.  The 
spinels  are  usually  described  as  perfectly  fresh  in  all 
rocks  in  which  thoy  occur.  It  is  one  of  the  most  resist- 
ant of  minerals,  and  in  such  rocks  remains  perfectly  fresh 
after  the  otluT  minerals  have  altered,  Here,  however, 
we  have  it  bet;innin<;  to  alter,  even  before  the  olivine 
has  completely  disappeared.  Moreover,  in  Rp.  19,  the 
most  altered  phase  of  the  rock,  the  spinel  is  quite  fresh. 
It  would  appear  to  be  due  perhaps  to  some  special  cause 
acting  in  the  larger 'dike  alonn.  The  alteration  is  best 
seen  in  Sp.  17,  and  there  I  believe  no  one  can  bo  in 
donbt  as  to  its  lieing  a  true  alteration.  In  Sp.  IS  it  is 
not  quite  so  far  advanced.  Shepard  mentions  a  partial 
pseadomorph  of  steatite  after  a  green  spinel,  containing 
chromium,  from  N.  Carolina.* 

Sp.  20.  AoiphUmfite  (Ifori,hlnnIe-whht).  Immedi- 
ately after  crossing  the  first  largo  brook  beyond  Mr.  An- 
drews's 1  collected  a  specimen  from  a  rock  outcropping 
in  a  small  mass  to  the  right  of  the  road.  Could  get  no 
good  strike  of  scbistoaity.  The  rock  is  green,  schistose, 
and  medium  grained.  Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen 
to  be  identical  in  character  in  fresh  condition  with  the 
preceding  amphibolite,  Sp.  16.  As  it  begins  to  alter, 
however,  there  is  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  rock. 
The  amphibolite  begins  to  bleach,  the  bleaching  begin- 
ning along  the  edges.  As  a  result  of  this  bleaching  we 
have  an  amphibole  formed  which  is  very  much  lighter 
in  character  than  the  original,  and  occurs  not  in  com- 
pact masses  but  in  more  or  less  fibrous  crystals  with 
green  color.     It  shows  very  slight  or  no  pleochroism  and 

"C.  U.  Shepftrd ;  (Jorundum  of  N.  Carolinii  and  Gforgia.  Am,  J.  Sci. 
IV.  113,  1872. 
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possesses  the  characters  of  actiuolite.  Grains  of  calcite 
and  magnetite  are  observed  intermingled  with  this  sec- 
ondary iimphibole,  and  are  looked  upon  as  products  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  common  hornblende.  The 
magnetite  has  collecitd  in  ugj^regates  of  varying  size, 
and  is  usually  surrounded  by  the  actiuolite,  mixed  with 
grains  of  calcite. 

At  Mr.  Joel  Harris's  Sec.  4  or  !i,  T.  20  N.,  R.  26  £.,  I 
collected  Sp.  "21  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  back  of  the 
house. 

Sp.  21.  Ifi'ii-Hr.  This  is  a  black  scbisto'^e  rock, which 
upon  examination  proves  to  ho  diorlle.  Tli^^  hornblende 
is  the  common  coinjiact  {jrecu  varit^ty,  sirtniiily  ploo- 
chroif,  .-.  bluish  green.  /..  y.'iln,vi-l!  gro  ■;!,,-.  light 
yelliiw.  an<l  Dccurr-ing  in  thi(.'k  furins  :i!.;'r.)ai.i:iini:;gi'nin8. 
It  iiiis  all  the  ai>;..,,Mrini.'f!ijraii  ■n-i.:^in:il  •.■  lii-iiLUfU,  Tlie 
fi'ldspar,  wliicli  is  :i  phijiiurliiii".  is  without  orystallo- 
graphif  iiontnurs.  Tiiix  [n  ai'i'viriijuniied  I'v  ;i  fi-w  un- 
striaH't!  .^r  ■•i:-  sni.p-.s.-i!  It-  i...-  urrh. .,■■„;..;,■.  .Ill  of  the 
feldspar  in  vfiy  U-i  sh,  ^liowint;  in  a  few  cases  beginning 
cloudiness.  W'ry  liiili>  iiii;tri>;  is  ju'e^ciit.  IC|)idole  .ia 
found  in  a  iiunibi-'r  of  largi.^  crystals.  I  )f  all  the  minerals 
it  has  the  best  crystfilUigraphic  outlinof*,  in  every  case 
one  or  m  ire  crystal  I'ace^  beiiii;  devi.'!opi"I.  Some  m-ig- 
nctite  is  presi-nt  included  in  all  other  uiinci'als. 

S|i.  ■22.  D''irili\  From  large  bdulilers  in  situ  in  Mr, 
-loel  Harris'  pasture.  Thi^  is  the  satne  as  above  except 
lluit  the  epidote  is  wanting.  The  extinction  in  both  of 
these  sections  is  sharp,  indicating  tiual  absence  of  oro- 
gonic  pressure.  Tile  scbistusity  i-  given  to  them  by  the 
general  parallelism  of  the  hornlileiide  prisms,  causing 
tlie  rock  to  ch-ave  readily  in  a  certain  direction. 


doing  west  from  T.afayette  upon  the  I>u(Hi\vville   road 
I  pass,  just  before  cros.siiig  the  large  brsuicli  of  ihe 
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Hoodlethlocco  creek,  about  a  mile  from  towQ,  an  out- 
crop of  a  green  dioritic  rock  like  Sp.  15  and  21.  This 
is  iveatliered  to  a  depth  of  several  fqet,  the  weathered 
product  being  a  yellowish  brown  porous  rock  through 
which  are  scattered  black  spots  of  liinonite  and  in  some 
cases  glistening  grains  of  quartz.  This  alteration  pro- 
duct is  quite  coiumun  along  tlie  road  from  Lafayette  to 
Oakbowery  imd  to  DudleyviUe,  but  this  was  the  first 
timo  it  was  suen  in  connection  with  even  a  fairly  fresh 
rock.  Usually  only  the  porous  browa  alteralion  pro- 
duct reiniiiiis.  Near  B.  F.  Frazior's,  the  old  llolloway 
pliice,  a  iow  yutciop  of  quite,  rotten  horuMonde  olivine 
rock,  Hp.  '20,  was  visited.  Tliis  1  was  told  liad  been 
used  for  making  tnaiitols  in  a  few  cases  by  some  of  the 
people  living  there. 

Sp.  2:;.  Il'.,;,hle„.l.-  OJhair  llorl.-  (Corlhnidlifc) .  Tliis 
rock  is  of  a  dark  green  cuhji',  coarse  grained,  with  the 
l>rown  colored  lutrnlilende  a]Ji)f?;iriiig  in  large  porphyritic 
crysiiilfi,  each  surn.'i.indfd  by  a  niirrow  zoiif!  of  lighter 
cohji-ed  tniiicriil. 

I'ndi'i'  [.he  niicriKCDpe  ii  consists  chielly  of  large  cry.s- 
tal>  (if  h'lrnlilende,  g."ains  of  olivine  and  magnetite  as 
primary  inuiurals,  and  aetinolite,  talc,  and  chlorite  as 
secondary  products.  The  hornblende,  in  large  plates, 
having  macrosci)]iioally  a  brown isii  or  bronze  color, 
shows  microscopically  a  yellowish  to  yellowish  green 
tinge,  and  Is  veiy  weakly  phiochroic.  Itcontains olivine 
and  magriotite  inclusions.  Ii  i)leaclies  around  the  edges 
and  forms  lighler  colored  green  arnphibole.  The  altera- 
tion of  the  compact  hornblende  to  the  fibrous  aetinolite 
is  viiry  beautifully  siiown.  'Villi  the  alteration  there 
follows  the  reduction  of  the  exiinetion  angle  from 
•20''  in  the  largo  plates  to  LS''  in  the  fibrous  actinolit<> 
surrounding  it.  It  also  alters  to  talc.  Tbe  olivine  is  in 
large  grains  and  contains  magnetite  and  also  some  horn- 
lilende  inclusions.     It  is  ri'markably  fresh,  beginning  to 
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.alter  along  the  edges  very  slightly.  The  magnetite  is  in 
considerable  <juantity  in  grains,  and  is  included  by  all 
original  minerals.  As  can  be  readily  seen,  the  librous 
hornblende  is  formed  from  the  compact  variety.  There 
is  a  large  amount  of  this  present.  Talc  is  frequently 
found  surrounding  thehornl)lendeand  in  the  large  plates 
also  jionetrates  it  along  fissures.  Tn  the  fissures  it  con- 
tains magnetite,  just  as  the  serpentine  veins  in  olivine 
do,  and  appears  to  be  without  doubt  secondary  after  the 
hornblende.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  it  present  in  the 
rock.  Chlorite  is  found,  but  in  rather  small  quantity. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  rock  to  which  Tuomey  refers  when 
he  states  'that  about  seven   miles  we<*t  of  Lafavette  a 

trap  dike  comes  to  the  surface.**  This  is  about  that 
distance  from  the  town,  but  I  strongly   suspect   that  he 

observed  some  of  tlie  dark  schistose  dioritic  rocks  like 
that  which  T  mentioned  above,  and  termed  it  a  dike,  as 
farther  on  he  speaks  of  this  dipping  to  the  southeast. 
The  rock  from  which  the  cortlandite  came  is  perfectly 
massive.  On  the  same  page  he  speaks  of  the  same  se- 
ries of  rocks  outcropping  on  the  road  to  West  Point,  Ga. 
T  passed  the  brown,  rotton,  weathered  product  of  the 
diorites  outcropping  on  the  road  to  West  l^oint  also,  bul 
but  no  massive  dike  rocks.  This  brown  alteration  pro- 
duct is  quite  common  around  Lafayette. 

West  Point,  (la. 

While  waiting  for  a  train  here  T  visited  a  place  where, 
according  to  Tuomey, f  as  near  as  I  could  judge  from 
the  location  given,  an  interesting  trap  dike  was  to  be 
seen.  I  collected  several  specimens  of  the  rock  outcrop- 
ping, and  it  may  be  well  to  describe  the  section,   as  the 

tSecond  iiionnial  Ueport  of  the  State  (loolo^ist   of  Alabama,  1868, 
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same  rock  will  probably  be  traced  over  into  the  Alabama 
territory . 

In  the  first  deep  railroad  cut  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Ohattahoochee  river  there  is  an  excellent  exposure  of 
crystalline  rocks.  Thoy  possess  a  certain  degree  of 
Bchistosity,  the  strike  of  which  is  uniformly  NE-S\V  and 
the  dip  to  the  NW  (iO°.  The  rocks  are  very  ranch  alter- 
ed, though  some  specimens  were  obtained  which  were 
quite  fresh. 

S]>.  24.  Di'irlk.  This  is  an  especially  coarse  grained 
rock,  and  under  the  microscope  is  seen  to  be  composed 
of  common  green  hornblende  and  plagioclase,  with 
small  amounts  of  orthoclase,  quartz,  and  magnetite. 
The  minerals  are  xenomorphic,  but  the  plagioclaBe 
seems  to  approach  nearer  to  being  automorphic  than  any 
of  the  rest. 

Sp.  2i5.  tUnrite.  This  is  a  tritle  finer  grained  than  the 
preceding  and  is  composed  of  the  same  common  green 
hornblende,  plagioclase,  very  little  orthoclase  and 
quartz,  considerable  apatite  in  round  grains,  and  some 
pink  garnet  and  also  raagnetite.  The  garnet  is  automot- 
phic.  None  of  the  other  niinerals  show  crystallographic 
boundaries.  The  minerals  are  very  fresh  under  the  mi- 
croscope. The  magnetite  is  beginning  to  alter,  and  col- 
ors the  adjacent  minerals  with  yellowish  brown  iron 
hydroxide. 

Sp.  20  represents  an  advanced  stage  of  alteration  of 
rocks  similar  to  25,  but  containing  a  good  deal  of  quartz, 
the  only  mineral  now  remaining.  Otherwise  it  is  a 
mere  network  of  Isotropic  brown  iron  hydroxide. 

Sp,  27  is  the  most  advanced  stage  of  similar  rock.  No 
mineral  is  seen  at  all  in  this,  the  quartz  having  failed  in 
the  original  or  else  having  been  washed  out,  leaving 
merely  the  porous  clayey  ochreous  mass. 
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Sp.  2S.  Ami>hi.ly(iUff  (If'.n'hlriHlc-S'-Jmf)  .—To  the  east 
of  tlie  coarse  dioritea  thei-o  is  exposed  for  nearly  150  feet 
a  rock  wiiich  is  without  straiifi cation  or  marked  schis- 
tosity.  It  is  found  mostly  in  irregular  blocks  separated 
by  a  sandy  decomposition  product.  The  rock  itself  has 
a  rough  sand;-  feeling.  It  is  light  yreen  in  color  with  a 
tinge  of  yellow.  Under  the  microscope  the  rock  is  found 
to  be  made  up  of  common  green  hornblende  in  irregular 
grains  and  prismatic  crystals,  and  a  monocliuic  amphi- 
bole,  colorless  in  thin  section,  which  at  times  is  inter- 
grown  with  hornblende.  A  few  grains  of  quartz  were 
observed  between  the  amphibolos.  The  rock  is  very 
frosh,  and  the  decomposition  seems  to  be  merely  a  loos- 
ening of  the  grains,  which  allows  the  hornblende  crys- 
tals to  fall  apart  very  readily.  The  two  sections  are  very 
thick.  It  would  be  intori>sting  to  find  out  the  relations 
of  this  rock  to  the  rocks  represented  by  Sp.  20  and  jD, 
and  thus  doterminf!  its  origin.  I  am  unable  to  tell  from 
the  i-oetions  how  the  rock  originated. 

There  occur  interesting  rocks.  Sp.  2'.*  and  30,  exposed 
in  numerous  blocks  on  the  .-iurface  above  the  railroad 
cut  Ijat  not  outcropping  in  the  cut  itself.  These  blocks 
are  scattered  along  a  ridge  having  its  long  direction 
extending  approximately  north-oast  and  south-west. 

8p.  2'J.  Aii,,;i,;  Xorilr  or  If'jiwrllf.— This  is  an  exceed- 
ingly tough,  medium  grained  green  rock,  which  under 
the  microscojie  has  as  con.stitucnts  hypersthene,  augite. 
hornblende,  plagio<-lase,  and  magnetite.  Hypersthene 
is  in  larger  proportion  than  any  other  mineral  and  is 
present  in -short  prismatic  individuals  without  terminal 
faces.  It  is  colored  quite  deeph'  and  shows  its  cJiarac- 
teristic  pleocliroism,  «.  red,  /..  yellowish  red,  c,  ^roen. 
Some  but  not  all  the  crystals  contain  the  reddish  brown 
[)laty  inclusions  which  are  so  frequi-nily  found  in  hypers- 
thene. Fibrous  green  diallage  is  present  in  about  equal 
quantity  with  the  hypersthene.     It  is  xenomorphic,  and 
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some  of  it3  crystals  coutaiu  bro-,v[i  iuclusions.  It  may 
be  easily  distinguished  from  the  hypersthene  by  its  high 
extiQction  angle  and  lact  of  pleochroism.  Both  the 
hypersthene  and  diallage  have  a  mottled  appearance  be- 
tween crossed  nicols.  Tliis  is  especially  marked  Iq  the 
diallage.  It  is  seen  to  be  due  to  included  microlites  with 
liglii  green  tinge,  which  from  their  high  extinction  angle 
are  supposed  to  be  some  pyroxene  mineral.  Owing  to 
the  great  thickuoss  of  the  slide  and  strong  color  of  the 
enclosing  mineral,  the  ditficulty  of  determining  the  mi- 
crolites  is  greatly  increased. 

Hornblende  is  present  in  very  small  quantity.  It  oc- 
curs in  a  partial  rim  around  the  pyroxene.  It  if  light 
green  in  color,  compact,  and  apparently  an  original  min- 
eral. The  plagioclase  is  found  in  very  small  quantity 
and  forms  xetiomorplnc  grains  tilling  in  the  angles.  In 
a  few  places  larger  plates  of  it  enclose  the  hypersthene 
individuals,  giving  a  poikilitic  structure.  It  also  con- 
tains numerous  light  greenish  undeterminable  microlites. 
No  iron  ores.are  present ;  all  of  the  iron  present  in  the 
original  magma  having  apparently  been  used  in  coloring 
»he  various  minerals.  All  of  the  minerals  are  very 
fresh .  The  structure  of  the  rock  is  granular.  The  above 
■  described  rock  bears  remarkable  resemblance  to  some  of 
those  described  by  Williams*  from  the  Cortlandt  series 
of  New  York. 

Sp.  3'i.  Pj/r'/xrui  Iforithltiiilf  /iock. — Macroscopically 
this  is  quite  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  one  can  read- 
ily see  that  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  the  light  green 
hornblende  present.  The  components  of  the  rock  are 
hornblende,  augite  and  magnetite.  The  hornblende  is 
in zenomorphic  individuals,  is  compact,  and  is  alight 
green  variety  of  the  common  hornblende.  It  is  original. 
The  augite  occurs  in  large  plates  enclosing  small  horn- 
blende individuals.  It  is  also  compact,  of  a  pink  color, 
•.\in.  Jouni.  Sei..  iii.  Vol,  :f3,  lf<ft7,  |>.  \m. 
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and  with  very  slight  pleochroism.  Both  the  pyroxene 
and  hornhleudc  contain  numerous  inclusions  of  mag- 
netite. Ill  addition  to  tliose  inchisions  the  magnetite 
also  occurs  in  largi.^  crystals  scutlerod  through  the  rock. 
No  fi-ldspathic  mineral  is  pn-sent,  and  the  structure  is 
;;raiiular.  Tliis  U  a  peculiar  facics  probably  of  the  same 
magma  from  wnich  the  noritc  is  separated,  aa  would  ap- 
pear from  their  intimatn  association. 

These  are  exceedingly  tough  rock.'*,  forming  apparently 
the  ridge  extending  north-cast  from  the  railroad  cut. 
Along  this  ridge  tlii'sc  boulders  are  found  scattered  in 
intimate  association,  though  the  relations  of  the  one  to 
the  other  could  not  he  observed.  There  are  several  pits 
which  have  bpen  sunk  in  search  of  copper  at  various 
points  on  the  ridge,  and  it  was  probably  from  one  of 
these  that  Tuomey  collected  the  serpentine,  Sp.  31.  Thf 
sides  of  the  pits  have  now  caved  in,  or  else  have  been 
otherwise  lilled  with  debris. 

Sp.  31,  4Vr/)(«f//ic, — Macfoscopically  the  rock  is 
greenish  brown  and  very  dense.  Under  the  microscope 
it  is  so  completely  altered  that  a  spinel  and  magnetite 
are  the  only  original  minerals  left.  Some  secondary 
calcite  is  present  and  also  a  chlorite  mineral.  Tlie  spinel 
is  not  as  green  aa  that  described  from  the  Cortlandtites, 
but  has  a  decided  brownish  tinge,  and  is  probably  quite 
close  to  picotite.  I  am  unable  to  fell  from  the  rock  what 
might  have  been  the  constituents  of  which  it  was  orig- 
inally composed. 

The  ridge  formed  by  the  norite  and  pyroxene-am  phi- 
bole  rock  was  followed  for  three-fourths  of  a  mile  and 
then  died  out.  1  continued  on  to  the  river  hoping  to 
find  these  rocks  outcroi)ping  in  the  banks  or  bed,  but 
did  not  find  thera.  The  river  where  I  touched  it  was 
being  channeled  and  jettied,  and  the  blasting  had 
brought  fresh  rock  from  the  river  bed  to  the  surface.  A 
couple  of  specimens,  32  and  33,  were  taken. 
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Sp.  '62.  BiotHc  Hornblende  (ineiss. — This  is  a  medium 
grained  gray  well  lainiQated  rock.  The  micaceous  bands 
give  it  its  marked  gntissoid  structure.  It  is  composed 
of  common  greeu  hornblende ,  which  predominates,  brown 
biotite,  pleochroic  from  an  almost  opaque  chocolate 
brown  to  pale  yellow,  plagioclasc,  doubtfully  orthoclase, 
quartz,  sphene,  pleochroic  from  yellow  to  pink,  apatite, 
coisite,  and  magnetite.  Calcite  is  present  in  grains  and 
has  not  the  appearance  of  an  infiltration  or  secondary 
product.  All  of  the  above  minerals  show  their  common 
characters.  Undulatory  extinction  and  bent  twinning 
lamellae  were  common. 

Sp.  33.  Diorite. — This  is  a  medium  grained  black  rock 
with  granular  structure.  It  is  composed  of  hornblende, 
biotite,  plugioclase,  orthoclase,  quartz,  spene,  and  mag- 
netite. The  hornblende  is  dark  green,  compact,  and 
strongly  pleochroic.  It  occurs  in  grains.  Biotite  forme 
regular  plates  with  strong  absorption  from  yellow  for 
rays  vibrating  parallel  to  cleavage  to  chocolate  brown 
for  those  perpendicular  thereto.  It  is  not  present  in 
very  large  quantity.  Plagioclase  is  the  prevailing  white 
silicate.  It  is  xeuomorphic  and  contains  numerous  min- 
ute plates  of  rounded  and  oval  shapes,  which  are  trans- 
parent with  a  brownish  color.  A  few  rare  unstriated 
feldspar  crystals  (orthoclase)  were  observed.  Quartz  la 
present  in  a  few  pniins.  Sphene  is  scarce.  There  is 
quite  a  good  deal  of  magnetite. 

Kp.  ;J-l.  Amfihiholik  (//..ivW./ch</m(^/(/:«(.)— This  slide 
was  cut  from  a  specimen  which  was  labelled  by  Tuomey 
as  having  come  from  West  Point,  <ia.  It  was  found  in 
the  University  collection  at  Tuscaloosa.  It  is  a  coarse 
grained  schistose  rock.  The  microscope  shows  no  con- 
atituenta  but  a  very  fresli  compact  common  g  reen  horn- 
blende in  large  prismatic  crystals. 

Conduitioun. — In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  described 
a  series  of  rocks  consisting  of  sedimentary  and  igneous 
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rocks  and  also  certain  schistose  crystalline  rocks  whose 
origin  is  unknown,  and  which  are  usually   included  un- 
der the  general  name  crystalline  schists. 
Sedimentaries  : 

Spec.  9,  (Quartz  schist. 

Kruptives  : 

Spec.  2,  Biotite  granite. 

**      '^T     "  **        (gnoissoid.) 

< (      J.       i<  (  »  (I 

5,  Loucite  tophrite. 
0,  Biotite  granite. 
'*      8,  Diabase. 
'*      10,11,  12,   ll>,  Biotite  gneiss  (metamorphosed 

granite.) 
'*  IT),  Diorito. 
*'      17,    18,   19,    Hornblende    Olivine    Rock   (Cort- 

landtite.) 
*'  21,  Dioritc. 
''      22.  Diorite. 

**      23,  Hornblende  Olivine  Rock  (Cortlandtite.k 
•*      2-1,  Diorite. 
**      25,  Diorite. 

"      26  and  27,  Alteration  products  of  Diorite, 
**      29,  Augite  Norite. 
*'      80,  Hornblende  Pvroxene  Hock. 
**      31,  Serpentine. 
"      33,  Diorite. 
Crystalline  Schists. 
Spec,  in,  Amphibolite. 
**     20, 

32,  Biotite  gneiss. 
34,  Amphibolite. 
Of  these  the  sedimentaries  are  comparatively  unim- 
portant, their  relations  not  having  been  observed. 

The  igneous  rocks  are  the  most  numerously  represented, 
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and  are  by  far  the  most  interesting.  Individually  Sp. 
18  is  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  the  alteration  of  the 
green  spinel,  pleonaste,  tliia  being,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
the  first  rock  in  which  such  an  alteration  has  been  ob- 
served. In  this  connection  attention  may  be  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  iron  ore  and  emery  segregation  Tt'ins  of 
the  Cortlandt  series,*  ivhicli  contain  large  amounts  of 
pleonaste  according  to  Williams, +  occur  in  rocks  related 
to  this. 

A  spinel  occurring  ivith  corundum  in  association  with 
serpentine  rocks  has  been  reported  from  Dudleyvilio, 
Ala.,  a  locality  not  very  far  distant  from  the  point  whero 
the  Cortlandtite  is  found.  May  not  this  be  au  occur- 
rence similar  to  the  iron  ore,  emery  and  spinel  associa- 
tion from  the  "Cortlandt  Suries?" 

Sp.  :i!),  as  an  cxccllfnt  type  of  augite  norite,  and 
Sp.  15,  in  wliich  the  micropegmatitic  intorgrowth  of 
epidote  and  feldspar  ia  to  be  seen,  are  also  interesting. 
Sp.  1(1,  11,  I'l,  l:i  are  remarkably  fine  examples  of  a 
dynamo-metamorphosed  rock. 

The  gcnerid  iissemblageof  eruptive  rocks  bearsa  strik- 
ing rescmhiance  to  certain  types  described  from  the 
Ccrlhui'It  area  of  Westchester  county,  N,  Y.,  and  from 
Baltimore,  Mil.,  b;-  Williams, i  from  Delaware  by  Ches- 
ter,S  and  from  l!che-iter,  Md.,  by  HobbsH, 

They   are  also  closely   related   to  the  peridotites  de- 

•Diiiin,  Am.  .1.  Sci.  XX.  IWO,  )i|i.  lafl-a*). 

+Niii-iti-i  of  tlic  "('..rlluiidr  sfrit'M."  ,4tn.  J.  Sci.  33.  l«H7.  p.  134. 
Ulier  l'l,'..nn>lc  «nU  llercjnitc.     N.  .riilirb.  II.  ISKi,  |>,  L'ua. 

il'oriLaiiil  Sfries.  Am.  .Imini.  Pci.  Jii,  vol.  31,  IBSii,  pp.  Lli-ll;  vol. 
33,  IhhT,  [.1..  i:v;-:.1)'.i:  viil.  .'jr..  ]S)^.  pji.  i:i(s-44K. 

K-!nbbroB  mid  .AssoititHed  Kwks  in  IMawnif.  Bull.  l-K.  V.  8.  U.  S,. 
1890. 

Il^omt'  Mclainuriihiiiu'd  KriiptJves  ii)  llio  (.'ryaUilliiie  lIockHor  Mary- 
land.   TrHiis.  WiV.  .Vt-nd.  Stti.,  .Arts  A  I.-lters,  vol.  8,  1S90.  pji. 
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scribed  from  North  Carolina  by  Julien,*  Wadsworth.t 
and  Williams, t  and  from  Kentucky  by  Diller.§  The 
distribution  of  such  rocks  is  thus  shown  from  the  ex- 
treme soutli-east  extension  of  the  Appalachian  system  in 
Alabama  almost  throughout  its  entire  length.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  further  researches  in  the  region 
from  which  the  above  si)ecimens  were  gathered  will  dis- 
close another  such  beautiful  case  of  magmatic  differenti- 
ation as  was  described  from  the  Cortlandt  series  bv  Wil- 
Hams,  II  and  of  metamorphism  of  the  gabbros  and  diorites 
as  illustrated  in  the  papers  of  Williams,  Chester  and 
Ilobbs,  above  referred  to. 

I  have  left  with  the  igneous  rocks  a  few  specimens,  4, 
C,  7,  10,  11,  12  and  13,  whose  schistose  condition  alone 
would  cause  them  to  be  placed  in  the  succeeding  cate- 
gory of  crystalline  schists,  but  which  after  microscopical 
study  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  eruptive  origin.  It  would 
perhaps  have  been  well  to  have  placed  Sp.  15,  21,  22, 
24,  25  and  33  under  the  crystalline  schists  as  plagioclase 
amphibolites.  They,  however,  bear  such  a  striking  re- 
semblance CO  similar  rocks,  which  after  a  careful  and 
very  detailed  study  of  their  field  relations,  have  been 
proved  to  be  diorites,  that  I  have  retained  them  among 
the  eruptive  rocks. 

The  crvstalline  schists  include  those  which  are  mark- 
edly  schistose  and  whose  origin  is  entirely  unknown. 
They  were  found  associated  with  and  cut  by  the  igneous 
rocks.  Future  studies  mav  show  them  to  be  meta- 
morphosed  phases  of  some  of  the  erupiives. 

♦Tnir*,  ]it)stoT)  Sim*.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol. 

iOlivino  Uocks  of  Nortli  ( ■nrollna.  ScicTici*.  v«»l.  :^  No.  03.  1884, 
p.  -ISfj. 

tTln'  Nun -fi'ld  spat  hie  Intrusive  llncks  of  Mnryland  ami  tlio  C'ours«» 
of  tln'ir  Alteration.     Am.  Cufol.,  voJ.G,  1SU«),  p.  44. 

6lVri(lolile  from  Klliol  roiinly,  Ky.  Am.  Jonrn.  Sfi..  iii,  vol.  JU. 
ISsn,  p.  IJl :  Bull.  r.  S.  Ci.  S.,  No.  .SS,  ISST. 

:l.c. 
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Taking  the  rocks  as  a  whole,  disregarding  the  quartz- 
tciiist,  their  general  characters  are  those  of  that  great 
mass  of  rocks  which  lies  below  all  beds  of  undoubted 
sedimentary  origin,  and  which  are  known  as  the 
Archaean  rocks. 
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Siifipleinriitarij    ynlv    of  Dr.    ClcmeiUn. 

In  tho  summer  of  18VU,  I  collected  from  the  viciuily 
of  Gol<i  Hill,  in  Lee  comity,  and  from  arailroadcut  near 
Dadeville,  specimens  of  eruptive  rocks  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  I>r.  ('lements  for  examination.  His  report  is 
as  follows : 

"No.  1.  (35)  From  near  (lold  Ilill,  Lee  county.- 
This  is  a  vpry  frosh  specimen  of  a  typical  fHiiinr-riiaha»i-. 
Fine  grained.  Tho  mineral  constituents  given  in  order 
of  age  are,  apatite,  triclinic  foidsi)ar  (^anorthite) ,  oliv- 
ine, magnetite,  juigite.  Feldspar  and  augite  predomi- 
nate, thi'U  comes  magnetite  with  very  little  olivine  and 
apatite.  The  triclinic  feldspar  is  amnihlte  and  occurs 
in  long  I.'ith-shapod  individuals  showing  polysynthetic 
twinning.  It  is  for  the  most  part  quite  frosh.  Begin- 
ning deconjpofiitiijn  makes  tho  plates  appear  somewhat 
dull.  In  a  more  advanced  state  these  dull  spots  are  seen 
to  1)0  made  up  of  minute  grains  of  epidote.  The  an'iik 
is  in  very  light  brownisli  grains  and  wedge-shaped  pieces 
which  lie  between  the  feldspar  individuals,  as  a  cement, 
and  from  them  have  received  their  outlines.  The  char- 
acteristic cleavage  angle  is  well  Tn.irkod.  Augite  is  very 
fresh.  Muguetik  appears  in  irregular  individuals  with 
only  one  or  twi)  crystal  faces  developed,  tho  rest  of  it« 
contours  being  determined  by  the  feldspar  crystals 
touching  it.  (Hiriui' is  present  in  only  one  large  crys- 
tal. It  is  partially  altered,  serpentine  forming  around 
the  edges  and  along  the  cloavage  lines.  A  few  obscure 
greenish  spots  in  the  ground  muss  may  be  completely 
altered  olivines.  Ainilile  is  scarce,  occurring  in  long 
needles  penetrating  the  other  minerals.  The  structure 
of  the  rock  is  typical  ophitic. 

No  2  ("'}).     From    railroad  cut  near  l>adeville.     If;}- 
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peritihene-;/ahbro  with  n  great  deal  of  horablendo  and 
biotite ;  might  be  called  a  huperxthenc-kornMentle-biotite 
gahbrn.     Coarse  grnined,  granitic  structure. 

Hi/p€r9fhn>e,  the  most  characteristic  miner?.!,  occurs  in. 
rounded  cry^iitla  surrounded  by  a  border  of  compact 
green  horribleiide.  Between  the  hypersthene  and  horn- 
blende there  is  ffpijuenlty  a  zone  which  is  made  up  of 
the  hornblende  intergrown  with  a  white  mineral  of  very 
low  angle  and  double  refraction,  probably  feldspar. 
Hypersthene  is  pleochroic,  from  pink  to  liglit  greenish 
tinge.  The  characteristic  brown  inclusions  are  present. 
It  is  very  fresh,  only  in  places  along  cleavage  lines  are 
there  traces  of  beginning  decomposition.  Dmllage  is 
present  in  comparatively  small  quantity  and  is  surround- 
ed by  the  strong  pleochioic  gmen  hornblende  just  as  the 
hypersthene  is.  llomhh'mh-  occurs  in  a  few  large  plates 
in  the  section,  but  for  the  most  part  as  a  border,  varying 
Tery  much  in  widtli  around  tJie  nyro.'cene  crystals.  It 
is  very  pleochioic,  the  color  changing  from  light  yellow 
to  bluL-^h  gri'cn  and  dark  oIi%'e  green.  It  contains  num- 
bers of  tlark  interpositions,  dill'erent  from  those  in  the 
hyi>erstlieiK',  in  the  form  of  rounded  plates  and  long 
needlci.  Some  of  thi'  apparent  needles  are  undoubtedly 
only  the  plates  on  edge.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
perfectly  opaque,  but  some  permit  a  Utile  light  to  pass 
through  and  iiri;  of  a  dark  chocolate  brown.  T!ie  char- 
acteristic hornblende  cleavage  is  frequently  seen.  It  in- 
cludes plates  of  biotite  and  large  crystals  of  apatite  and 
magnetite.  Hinlit--  appears  in  pbites  with  its  customary 
strong  pleocluoisni,  straw  yellow  to  chocolate  brown, 
and  perfect  cleavage.  It  is  included  both  in  the  pyrox- 
ene and  hornblende.  FrUlnpnr  forms  the  mass  of  the 
rock  and  appears  in  polysynthetically  twinned  grains. 
It  is  the  basic  avnrlliiff,  and  is  perfectly  fresh  and  clear. 
Mnijnelili-    is    in   rounded    grains    and  is  included  in  the 
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Other  minerals.  AjKitifr  occurs  (|uito  abundantly  and  in 
lari^e  crystals  which  have  inure  or  less  rounded  outlines. 
Feldspar,  hypersthene  and  hornblende  make  up  the  mass 
of  the  rock,  then  diallage,  biotite,  magnetite  and  apatite. 
The  structure  is  granitic,  and  the  specimen  is  remarka- 
bly fresh. 

No.  .'>  (37).  IIjjitcri<tltriie'hornhIt')uff''hiotiti''gahhro, — 
Same  locality  as  the  preceding.  What  is  said  of  No.  2 
holds  good  for  No.  3,  except  that  the  latter  contains 
rather  more  diallage  in  proportion  to  the  other  constitu- 
ents and  also  more  biotite  and  apatite.  In  a  few  places 
the  feldspars  show  signs  of  deformation  in  bent  twinning 
lamella*.  This  is,  however,  apparently  only  local,  as  it 
is  seen  only  wiiere  decomposition  has  begun,  and  may 
be  due  to  the  hydration  of  the  feldspar  exerting  pre.ssure 
on  the  surrounding  crystals.'* 


In  the  following  notes  by  i)r.  Clements,  Nos.  3S,  39, 
40  and  t:^,  descrie  the  chief  varieties  of  the  green  schists 
of  the  ITillabee  type.  Xos.  41  and  43  are  probably 
altered  sedimentary  rocks  ;  the  latter  is  of  some  interest 
for  tlie  reason  tliat  in  it  througli  (May  county  and  parts 
of  Cuosa  many  vears  as^o  threat  numbers  of  pits  have 
been  sunk  in  the  search  for  copper.  The  graphite 
seems  to  have  been  the  attraction,  and  the  prime  cause 
of  tl»o  search.  I  am  not  aware  that  copper  has  been 
anywliercj  found  in  it.  No.  41  is  a  sample  of  the  graph- 
itic^ scliist  which  extend  through  Coosa  county  parallel 
with  tlie  course  of  Hatchet  creek  and  at  no  groat  dis- 
tance therefrom  : 
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(3S)  1.  ActinoUte-opidote-scliist.  From  McGhee's, 
Clay  Co. 

This  a  very  fine  graiiwrl  compact  grayish  green  schiat, 
composed  of  opidote,  in  groins,  lying  in  a  fioe  felt  of 
actiiiolito  needli's.  with  heiv  and  tlieie  a  lenticular  area 
of  quartz.  Xotliing  in  it  gives  an  indication  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  rock. 

(31))  2.     Sericite-schist.     From  McGhee's,  Clay   Co. 

This  is  niacroflcopically  a  light  dirty  yellow,  schistose 
rock,  with  silky  luster  upon  tlic  faces  parallel  to  the 
schistosity,  and  showing  on  traverse  fracture  a  well 
marked  "augen'"  structure  on  a  small  scale,  a  dark  min- 
eral forming  the  renter  of  the  eyes.  I'nder  the  micro- 
scope the  rock  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  thin  alternating 
band.=!  of  two  kinds,  one  of  which  is  composed  essentially 
of  cataclastic  quartz,  with  a  small  amount  of  unstriated 
feldspar,  the  other  of  sericite,  scattered  actlnolite  needles, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  small  epidote  grains.  These 
sericitic  bands  show  a  very  noticeable  wavy  structure, 
and  extend  across  the  thin  section  in  undulatory  lines, 
separating  here  and  there  to  wrap  around  the  horn- 
blende which  forms  the  eyes.  Upon  examination  these 
eyes  are  seen  to  be  made  up  of  a  number  of  fragments 
of  a  very  dark  green  hornblende.  The  fragments  in 
most,  if  not  all,  cases  belong  together,  showing  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  separated  the  crushing  which 
the  rock  has  suffered.  The  hornblende  is  compact  in  the 
center  and  cloudy  with  minute  dark  specks,  but  on  the 
edges  it  is  light  colored,  frayed  out  as  it  were,  and 
passes  over  into  aggregates  of  actinolite  and  epodita 
lying  in  quartz  cement.  As  we  go  away  from  these 
eyes  the  quarts  diminishes  in  quantity,  and  the  actino- 
lite  also.  Sericite  begins  to  increase,  and  we  pass  over 
into  the  bands  consisting  of  sericite  and  epidote,  with  a 
few  needles  of  actinolite,  and  so  dense  that  the  quartz 
can  not  be  distinguished.     The  quartz  bands  have  scat- 
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tered  actinolite  needles  and  epidote  grains  in  them  here 
and  there,  and  also  a  few  Hakes  of  sericite.  The  crushed 
character  of  the  hornblende  and  quartz  is  sufticient  evi- 
dence of  the  dynaino-metamorpiiic  action  to  which  the 
rock  has  been  exposed,  but  no  saiisfaccory  proof  of  its 
oriijinal  condition  could  be  found.  My  belief  is  that  it 
was  not  derived  from  a  clastic,  unless  it  was  itself  meta- 
morphosed, but  was  derived  from  some  eruptive  rock. 

(10)  3.  Actinolite-epidote-zoisite-schist.  Chandler's 
Spring. 

This  is  a  quite  rotten,  fine  grained  gray  rock  macro- 
scopically.  J3esides  the  actinolite,  epidote,  and  zoisiie, 
it  contains  a  small  quantity  of  granular  quart/,  and  is 
badly  discolored  bv  brownish  iron  hydroxide.  It  beard 
now  no  evidence  of  clastic  origin,  bni  it  would  really  be 
impossible  to  say  from  what  it  was  iK-rived,  whether 
from  an  eruptive  or  a  sedimentary. 

(41)  4.  (iraphiie-schist.  Ingraham's  Mill.  Clay  Co- 
This  appears  very  much  like  tiie  phyllitfs, exceedingly 
fine  graiiKil  and  fissile.  It  consists  of  a  fine  grained 
granular  aggregate  of  quart/,  and  feldspar,  with  rounded 
zircon  crystals  and  fragments  of  tourmaline  and  tlakes 
of  sericite.  The  rock  is  rendered  quite  dark  by  innum- 
erable minute  needles  of  rutile  and  a  black  substance 
which  is  scattered  all  through  it,  occuring  in  S[)ecks 
without  any  determinable  form.     This  substance  has  a 

ft* 

black  metallic  luster  in  incident  light,  disappears  when 
the  rock  is  heated  to  a  high  temperature,  and  was  de- 
termined to  be  graphite.  Part  of  the  rock  is  discolored 
^*^y  brown  iron  hydroxide  derived  from  the  alteration  of 
f^^rruginous  carbonate,  which  occurs  in  well  developed 
rimVj  in  parts  of  the  rock.  If,  like  many  others,  you 
consU^G^'  the  jiresence  of  graphite  as  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  living  organisms  from  which  it  wiis 
deriveil»  then  the  original  sedimentary  character  of  the 
rock  is  proven,    although  now  it  is   so    metamorphosed 
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that  it  coutaiiis  no  iDdicatioiis  (other  than  the  presence 
ot  graphite)  of  its  origin. 

i42)  o.  Actinolite-sohiat.  Lecroix,  (Millerville,)  Clay 
county. 

Kine  grained  green  schist,  seen  under  the  microscope 
to  he  composed  of  actinolite,  epidote,  tiakes  of  chloritic 
material,  and  sphene,  in  a  clear  granular  groundmassof 
clear  unstrlated  fekUpar  and  some  quart/.  The  granular 
aggregate  is  rendered  schistose  by  the  purallelism  of  the 
actinolite  needles  and  chlorite  tiakes.  It  is  impossible 
to  determine  the  original  character  of  the  rock. 

(43)  6.  (iraphitic  muscovite-schist.  J.  W.  House. 
Clay  Co. 

Macroscopically  the  rock  is  a  medium  grained  grayish- 
blue  schist,  showing  large  light  greenish  clumps  of  mus- 
covile.  Under  the  microscope  it  is  found  to  be  composed 
of  i|uarl;!,  muscovite,  and  graphite,  with  spots  of  white 
opaque  leitcoxoue-like  substance.  Cataclastic  structure 
is  very  plainly  shown  by  the  quartz.  If  the  graphite  is 
here,  as  in  Xu.  4,  to  be  considered  sufficient  evidence  of 
lite,  it  is  protiabic  that  tho  lock  is  of  sedimentary  origin, 
though  it  e.\hibir3  now  no  sedimentary  character. 

1 14i  7.  Mica-schist  (shistose  eruptive  rock).  Dar- 
suy  No.  4.  Coosa  Co.  A  dark  bluish-black  fine  grained 
more  or  li^sd  schistose  rock.  I'uder  the  microscope  we 
find  a  few  eyes  of  grayish  and  altered  tricliuic  feldspar, 
which  lie  in  u  fine  jfrained  cataclastic  yroundmass  com- 
posed of  quartz  and  feldspar  mosaic — in  which  the 
quartz  pi-edoniinates — with  Hakes  of  brown  mica  and 
some  chlorite.  There  are  al.'io  found  large  quantities  of 
sericite,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  fairly  large 
crystals  of  epidote,  and  rare  ones  of  roddisli  sphene. 
The  mica  and  epidote  are  present  in  large  quantities, 
and  almost  ul)3i:ure  the  clear  wliito  elements  of  the 
groundmass.  The  rock  is  clearly  at  pro-sent  in  a  very 
l)ad]y  mashed  condition,  and  was  probably  derived  from 
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an  acid,  granitic  eruptive, 

(45)  8.  Amphibolite  or  hortibletide  schist .  Darsey 
>io.  o.  Coosa  Co.  Dark  green  schistose  rock  made  up  of 
strongly  picochroic,  coiniiiou  green  hornblede  iu  small 
partly  autoniorphic  crystal'*,  together  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  magnetite  and  cans  id  or  able  epidote,  in  a  granular 
groundmass  of  unstriated  feldspar,  with  some  quartz. 
The  hornblende  is  beginning  to  get  fibrous  along  the 
cracks  which  traverse  the  crystal  perpendicular  to  pris- 
matic cleavage.  The  rock  is  now  a  crystalline  schist,  of. 
which  nothing  more  can  be  said  than  that  it  was  proba- 
bly derived  from  some  such  biisic  eruptive  as  probably^ 
gabbro . 


I'RKLIMINARY    I'ETROfiHAPillC    NOTKS    (iN 
yOMl-:  MKTAMORPIIIC  ROCKS  FROM 
KA8TEKN  ALABAMA, 

r.Y 
ALFRED  IL  BROOKS, 

A-i3I9TANT    C.KOLOUIHT,    V.    S.    GEOI.OOICAL    SCRVKV. 


The  following  notes  are  tlie  results  of  a  lirief  exami- 
nation of  some  twenty  specimens  which  were  stibmitted 
to  me  by  Dr.  Smith.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  go 
into  minute  miueralogical  details,  the  determlQatiou  of 
which  will  i-equii-e  further  study.  The  naming  of  the 
rocks  ifl  only  tentative,  until  further  petrographic  in- 
vestigation and  chemical  analyses  shall  determine  their 
true  classification. 

The  metamorphic  rocks  of  Alabama  and  (Jeorgia  may 
be  diifcrentiated  into  two  aeries.  The  older,  or  crystal- 
line series,  includes  crystalline  schists  and  gneisses, 
whose  origin  is  doubtful,  together  with  large  masses  of 
gneissoid  granite.  The  younger,  or  clastic  series,  is 
typically  made  ui»  of  phyllites,  sericite  schists,  chlorite 
schists,  conglomerates,  usually  containing  much  felds- 
par, quartzites,  crystalline  sandstones,  and,  in  a  portion 
of  the  region,  limestones  and  marbles.  In  many  cases 
this  3'oungcr  clastic  series  has  been  so  metamorphosed 
that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  its  mdmbers  from  the 
older  crystalline  complex.  The  rocks  of  both  series  are 
closely  associated  with  rocks  of  undoubted  igneous 
origin. 
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In  suiiic  jiyrtioQs  of  tlu'  area  there  are  broad  belts  in 
which  the  nountry  rock  is  largi'ly  igncons.  Such  a 
S'>rie  of  igneous  rocks,  whicli  are  diiefly  basic,  extends 
through  the  northern  portion  of  Cobb  County,  through 
the  central  portion  of  Paulding  into  Carroll  County, 
(ieorgia,*  Anotlier  area  of  igneous  rocks,  wliich  are  al- 
so chiefly  basic,  has  been  mapped  by  Mr.  Hayes  in  the 
southern  portion  of  Cleburne  (,'oiinty.  Alabama. +  The 
granites  ^.^sociated  with  the  crystalline  schists  of  the 
baeal  compIe.\  have  already  been  mentioned. 

The  major  portion  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  the  two 
series  are  intrusive,  but  it  is  probable  that  further  in- 
vestigation will  prove  that  some  of  the  metamorphJc 
Kchlsts  of  the  region  are  altered  elFusive  rocks.i  Most  of 
the  igneous  rocks  seem  to  have  been  intruded  previous 
to  the  deformation  of  the  associated  rocks,  for,  as  a  rtile, 
tliey  give  evidence  of  having  suffered  extreme  dynamic 
rMetaniorphism. 

CLASTIC    ROCKS. 

Among  the  twenty  specimens  submitted  to  me,  oidy 
one  rock  (No.  2|  showed  any  evidence  of  clastic  origin. 

No.  2.  (lOIa  and  ]<)lb)  Locality:  Blake  Mountain, 
3  to  4  miles  south  of  Arbaeoochee,  Cleburne  Coumy, 
Alabama. 

SiUoronK-iiiiv/iictili-  schist.  Megascupically  this  is  a 
fine-Rrained  siliceous  rock  of  dark  blue  color.  It  i.s  ir- 
regularly banded  by  alternating  layers  of  magnetite  and 
vitreous  quartz,     Small  crystals  of  garnet  form    "knot- 
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en"  on  the  cleavage  surface  of  the  schist.  A  rough  se- 
paration of  the  magnetite  and  quart/,  gave  about  equal 
Tolutiies  of  each. 

A  microscopic  examination  contirms  the  above,  and 
proves  that  quartz  and  magnetite  are  the  essential  min- 
erals of  the  rock.  Tlie  quart/,  occurs  as  a  fine  mosaic 
of  interlocking  grains.  Much  of  it  is  presumably  of 
clastic  origin.  Some  of  the  quartz  hag,  what  is  appa- 
rently, an  inner  clastic  grain,  which  has*  been  enlarged 
by  a  secondary  deposition  of  quartz,  oriented  in  optical 
continuity  with  the  original  grain.  Secondary  quartz 
also  occurs  as  interstitial  deposits  between  the  original 
grains.  Magnetit-e  occurs  sparingly  as  octahedral  crys- 
tals, but  usually  as  irregular  masses  and  very  fine 
grains.  Magnetite  is  in  many  cases  included  in  the 
secondary  quartz  as  tiue  grains.  Home  of  the  magnetite 
is  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  leucoxene,  which  suggests 
that  it  is  probably  titauiferous.  No  garnets  were  ob- 
served in  the  thin  sections. 

This  rock  is  part  of  a  metamorphic  zone  wliich  haa 
been  mapped  by  Dr.  C,  Willard  Hayes,  V .  S.  Geological 
Survey,  as  crossing  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Anniston 
sheet  near  Micaville.  •This  zone  consists  of  garnetifer- 
ous,  siliceous,  and  kyanite  schists,  and  Jis  probably  a 
part  of  the  younger  clastic  series.!  The  metamorphism 
may  be  ri-gional  but  the  proximity  of  large  intrusive 
masse:*  of  diorito  ro-Tks,  sugi'osts  a  local  cause. 


(IXEISSES. 
I'nder  this  heading  I  have  grouped   the   rucks   which 
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have  no  very  close  affinities  but  all  show  a  gneissoid 
structure. 

No.  1.  (lOOa  and  100b)  Localltv  :  Countrv  rock  from 
Arbacoocliee,  Cleburne  Countv,  Alabama.  RiofHr-chlo- 
rifr  f/nciss.  Mc<;ascopically,  the  hand  specimen  shows 
this  to  bo  a  {^rev-green  colored  rock,  having  a  rather  in- 
distinct foliation.  The  foliation  i*^  produced  by  seams 
of  dark  I'reon  minerals  which  are  mostly  chlorite  and 
biotite.  Quartz  and  fehlspar  occur  in  irregular  masses, 
which  are  somewhat  elongated,  and  roughly  parallel. 

The  microsco])e  discloses  a  rock  made  up  of  feldspar 
(plagioclase?)  largely  replaced  by  secondary  minerals: 
quartz,  much  of  which  is  secondary  ;  biotite  partly  al- 
tered to  chlorite  ;  a  few  scattered  grains  of  augite  :  epi- 
dote,  and  a  little  muscovite. 

Where  the  outline  of  the  feldspars  can  still  be  traced 
they  appear  as  tabular  idiomorphic  crystals.  Much  of 
the  feldspathic  material  is  replaced  by  (|uartz,  as  mo- 
saics of  interlocking  grains,  or  by  epidote  and  zoi^it^. 
Faint  traces  of  either  lamellar  twinning  or  Karlsbad 
twinning  can  usually  be  observed  in  the  altered  felds- 
par.  Under  cro.ssed  nicols  the  outline  of  the  original 
feldspar  is  often  entirely  lost,  for  there  is  a  gradual 
merging  into  the  groundraass.  In  some  cases  a  zone  of 
clear  fresh-looking  feldspathic  material  surrounds  the 
altered  feldspar  phenocryst.  This  outer  rim,  which 
must  be  a  secondary  enlargement,  shows  no  twinning 
and  is  probably  albite.  The  original  rock  seems  to  have 
contained  plagioclase  and  orthoclase  in  about  e(|uo.l  pro- 
portions. 

()uartz  occurs  as  irregular  mosaic  j)atches  of  inter- 
locking grains,  which  are  probably  recrystallizations  of 
the  silica  of  single  quartz  individuals,  or  replacements 
of  feldspars. 

The  groundmass  consists  of  allotrioraorphic  grains  of 
quartz  interwoven  by  irregular  stringers  of  biotite  and 
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chlorite.  Biotite  and  chlorite  also  occur  in  larger  mass- 
es, which  iire  always  elongated  and  hare  a  rough  paral- 
leliHin,  thus  giving  the  rock  its-ToIiated  structure.  Epi- 
doto  occurs  in  the  grouudmasa,  and  also  as  a  secondary 
mineral  after  plugioclase,  in  small  prisms.  The  zoisite, 
secondary  after  plagioclase,  occurs  as  very  tine  grains 
and  granular  aggregates.  This  rock  probably  belongs 
with  the  gneisses  of  the  basal  complex,  although  the 
typical  gneiss  differs  from  this  in  having  a  granular  in- 
stead of  a  porphyritic  structure. 

No.  14b.  (114a  and  Ulb)  Locality:  1  mile  north  of 
West  Point,  Georgia,  in  Chambers  County,  Alabama. 

RiidiU'-iniciKii :  Megascopically,  this  is  a  gray  arid 
vhite  banded  rock  ;  the  dark  bands  consisting  of  biotite 
and  a  fcrro-niagnesian  silicate,  and  the  light  bands,  of 
while  feld.spar  and  glassy  quart/. 

A  microscopic  examination  shows  the  rock  to  consist 
essentially  of  (juartz,  biotite,  feldspar,  and  hornblende. 
It  has  an  orignal  granular  structure,  with  a  secondary 
foliated  structurt^.The  segregation  of  the  basic  minerals 
into  parallel  zones  gives  it  the  banded  appearance. 

The  quart/  and  feldspar  occur  in  allotriomorphic 
grains,  and  individuals.  ICxcept  some  of  the  fine  quartz 
grains,  which  are  probably  secondary,  both  <]uartz  and 
feldspar  are  cataclastic.  All  of  the  feldspar  shows  poly- 
sj'iith'jcic  twinning. 

Biotite  and  green  hornblende  are  present  in  about 
equal  proportions  and  are  closely  associated.  IJiotite 
occurs  in  irregular  shreds  and  plates,  and  the  hornblende 
in  deformed  prismatic  crystals.  As  an  accessory  con- 
stituent there  are  present  a  few  grains  of  augite,  and 
considerable  brown  tourmaline  in  small  grains.  A  little 
chlorite  is  found  in  the  rock  as  a  secondary  mineral  after 
biotite. 

The  locality  of  this  sp(icinien  is  so  isolated  that  a 
lithologic  correlation  can  be  of  little  value.     It   bears  a 
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close  resemblance,  however,  to  the  specimens  of  gneiss 
which  were  collected  from  the  basal  complex  of  Cleburne 
County,  Alabama,  and  Ciirroll,  Cobb,  and  Cherokee 
Uounties,  Georgia.  The  rock  in  <jue!$tiou  {l-lb}  diH'era 
from  the  other  gneisses  in  respect  to  the  predominating 
ferro- magnesia  11  (iilicato.  In  this  specimen  from  iJCham- 
bers  County  (14b),  hornbloudu  is  vory  plentiful,  while 
augitc  is  only  an  accf^sory  minoral.  In  the  other 
gneisses,  from  the  region  fai'tlier  north,  augite  predomi- 
nates Tcry  largely  over  hornblondo, 

Xos.  l.=i  and  Hi.  ( U-la,  1151),  llfia.  116b.")  Locality: 
Wright's  Mill,  near  Auburn,  Lee  County,  Alabama. 

Aiipi-,1  (;i,ri:<x, — M('ga!?oopicnlly  llie  rock  consists  of  & 
dark  grouiidmass  of  mica,  tilled  with  augen  of  quartz 
and  feldspar.  The  augen  are  either  lenticular,  or  drawn 
out  to  thin  seams.  They  vary  from  two  inches  to  micro- 
scopic in  diameter. 

Microricopic  examination  shows  that  this  rock  contaius 
quartz  and  feldspar,  as  minerals  forming  the  augen,  and 
biiitiiii,  elilnrite,  and  epidoie  in  the  groundinass. 

The  (|uari/,  where  it  is  not  completely  granulat*^, 
gives  wavy  extinction,  e\ce]»t  in  a  fpw  cases, in  which  it 
si-'-ni-*  III  111'  secLirularv.  Tim  feldspar  is  for  tlie  most 
part  plagioclaso ,  but  a  lew  large  pheuncrysts  of  orthoclase, 
si  I. It;  K.iM-liad  twinning,  were  also  observed.  Struc- 
turally the  augen  are  of  two  kinds.  First,  those  formed 
of  single  miniTaJ  individuals ;  and  second,  those  formed 
of  ,ui  aggregation  of  minerals.  The  extreme  mechanical 
deformation  that  this  rock  has  undergone,  is  well  shown 
by  the  granulations  anil  alterations  ii»  which  the  augen 
have  ini^n  subjected.  In  many  cases  the  phenocrysts  of 
feldspar  or  <|uartz,  have  been  granulated  on  opposite 
sides,  corresponding  to  the  direction  of  the  sehistosity, 
and  the  material  thus  formed  has  been  drawn  out  into  ft 
letiticular-shaped  mass,  with    the    solid    portion   of  tht* 
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minerals  as  a  nucleiia .  In  other  cases  the  original  pheno- 
cryst  has  been  entirely  granulated,  and  the  material  thus 
formed  has  bwen  drawn  out  into  a  lenticuhir-shjipert 
mass,  or  sometimes  even  int-o  a  more  thread. 

In  many  eases  the  augen  are  not  plienocrysi ,  but  are 
probably  parts  of  the  i>riginal  rock,  wiiich  have  been 
separated  by  the  lines  oF  slieariri;^,  now  marked  by  the 
groundnijiss  of  biollte  anil  cbiuiito.  These  compo-iite 
augen  nave  the  same  lenticuhir'  shape  and  gninulaled 
boiiiuljtries  as  the  simple  augen.  The  composite  augen 
have  a  holocrystalline  structure  and  are  composed  chiefly 
of  plagioclase  feldspar,  with  some  ortlioclase  and  (|unrt^, 
and  a  little  biotln^  and  ejudote.  It  is  possible  that  thoy 
are  not  fragments  of  the  original  rock,  but  are  the  ivsults 
of  the  recrysiallization  of  ihu  feklpathic  material,  of  sin- 
gle phi.'noL'rysts. 

Tile  groiiridiii.issof  the  v<t:-k  consists  chiefly  <>[  biotite, 
which  has  liL-un  grcaily  sijuetved,  iind  bent  to  conform  to 
the  couiitour  of  tii;'  iuigen.  A  little  chlorite  i<  ii-^-njciated 
with  the  biniite.  (Sraiiis  of  ejiidotoare  seatterci  through- 
out the  g!M.i:idm;iS'i,  Small  hmticular  grains  of  i|uart/. 
are  als')  fiiuntl  in  llie  groundnia-is. 

A- ill  th:' casi- tif  tilt' last  described  spc<'im..'n,  the  lo- 
cality of  ilii-!  n.K'k  i->  too  remote  from  thiit  at  which  any 
othcy- i!i;i!crial  was  '■ollected,  to  make  a  lithologic  com- 
parison of  jjuy  i:!tciest.  linfore  its  mechanical  deforma- 
tion il.  ''ot-ms  lu  liiivc  been  a  basic  or  iiitcrmciliate  por- 
phyriiic  nii'k.  Tlic  present  dark  silicates  of  the  rock  are 
pro!)a!»ly  all  "ccou'lary,  ;ind  alfonl  little  informition  as 
to  its  original  miufn-alDgioiil  composition.* 


roNKors  KOCRs. 

The  rocks  of   the  nictaiuorpliic   area  of   Ahilmma 
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tlie  adjacent  j)ortioiis  of  tieor^ia,  liave  been  exposed  to 
the  disinlegniting  ivluiOHplieric  agenciof*  during  two 
periods  of  biiso  levoliny,  and  are  thercfoi-e  deeply  weath- 
ered. The  [>elrojj;ritphical  iiivostigation  of  these  rocks  is 
attended  with  difficulties,  for  it  is  seldom  that  specimeni) 
can  be  secured  from  below  this  zone  of  wentiu^ring. 

Nearly  all  the  rocks  examined l»v  me  from  this  region, 
contained  an  abnormally  high  percentage  of  quartz.  In 
many  cases  a  part  of  the  ijuartz  is  plainly  secondary, 
being  deposited  subsequent  to  tlie  deformation  of  the 
rock  :  while  in  other  cases,  the  existence  of  two  genera- 
tions of  (juartz  SL'emediirobaljle,  tlioiigli  positive  evidence 
was  wanting.  The  source  of  the  silica  of  the  sccondarj- 
quartz  can  usually  be  traced  to  tlie  breaking  down  of  the 
tiilicatesof  tlm  feldspars,  but  in  some  instances  it  seems 
to  have  been  derived  from  infiltrating  solutions.  In  the 
basic  rocks,  secondary  quartz  is  fre<{uentiy  accompanied 
by  calcite.  The  kaoIinizatioTi  of  tlio  tVldspars  and  chlo- 
ritization  of  t!ie  dark  silicato.s  are  ainoiig  the  most  fre- 
quent observed  |)henomena,  aceumpanying  the  weather- 
ing of  these  rocks. 

Resides  these  superficial  alterations,  many  of  the 
igneous  rocks  of  the  region  have  Ix'on  subjected  to  the 
nietfisomaiic  and  paramorphic  changes  which  accom- 
panied the  meclianieal  deformation  of  the  province.,  A 
rock  which  has  sutt'ered  these  various  phases  of  nieta- 
morphiam  is  frequently  entirely  allcred,  lioth  as  to  chem- 
ical uomposltion,  and  physical  struoture.  The  deter- 
inintition  and  classi/ication  ol'  the  igneous  rocks  of  the 
region ,  is  therefore,  a  diflicult  proMein . 


ACID  HOOKS. 

nite  is  the  prevailing  type  of  acid  rock,  and  in  fact 
ilv  one  which  has  thus  far    been    definitely    deter- 
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mined.  Some  rocks  which  hiive  been  classed  as  granites 
may  prove  to  be  syenites,  tlieir  quartz  being  secondary. 
There  are  also,  in  the  region,  some  aplite  dikes  which 
are  apophyses  from  larger  granite  masses. 

The  granites  have  two  distinct  phases,  between  which, 
however,  there  are  intermediate  types. 

The  more  acid  granite  is  made  up  of  quartz,  ortho- 
claiie,  microcline,  muscovite,  and  biotite.  with  very  lit- 
tle lime  soda  feldspar,  together  with  accessory  minerals. 
The  more  basic  type  is  an  aggregate  of  quartz,  ortho- 
clase,  microcline,  with  considerable  plagioclase,  and 
biotite,  hornl>lende,  together  with  accessory  minerals.* 

Of  tlie  twenty  specimens  sent  by  Dr.  Smith,  fifteen 
were  classed  as  igneous  or  altered  igneous  rocks,  and  of 
these  only  on«  is  an  acid  rock. 

Xo.  17.  (117a  and  lJ7b).  Locality  :  ;i  miles  west  of 
Loachapoka,  Lue  County,  Alabama. 

frraiiilr. — This  rock  shows  a  typical  granite  structure. 
Pink  feldspar,  glassy  qnart/,  and  biotite  can  be  distin- 
guished megascopically. 

Microscopically,  the  rock  has  granular  structure 
and  tlie  mineral  constituents  are  all  allotriomorphic. 
The  feldspars  are  chiefly  potash-feldspar.'*,  both  ortho- 
clase  and  and  microcline  being  present.  The  orthoclase 
shows  no  twiuning,  while  the  microcline  shows  the 
doul>le  twinning,  giving  ihc  characteristic  cross  hatched 
structure.  A  niulli)>lo  twinning  feldspar  whicli  is  pres- 
eot  in  limited  quantities  is  probably  albite.  The  feld- 
spars when  nut  too  niucii  decomposed  show  more  or  less 
catnclastic  structure. 

Thflfjuartzof  the  granite,  which  occurs  in  irregular 
masses,  is  much  fractured  and  gives  wavy   extinctions. 

*Tlii>  iMfk  from  Stdtic  .Minitilnin,  ( Ifiu-jji".  i*  ""   oxniiipli'  nf  tJii>^ 
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Biotite  is  uniformly  distributed  through  the  rock,  as 
small  scales  and  plates.  Magnetite  occurs  s{>aringly  as 
accessory  mineral.  Muscovite  and  kaolin  are  present  as 
decomposition  products  of  the  feldspars. 

This  granite  belongs  to  the  more  acid  type  described 
above.  Mineralogically  this  granite  is  quite  similar  to 
one  collected  bv  Mr.  JIaves  near  Mount  Zion,  Carroll 
<*ounty,  (fcorgia.  The  Mt.  Zion  granite  has,  however, 
been  subjected  to  mechanical  deformation,  which  has 
given  it  a  secondary  parallel  structure. 


The  greater  i»arl  of  the  basic  rocks  of  the  region  can 
be  embraced  under  the  field  terms,  *' greenstones,"  and 
"greenstone  schists.''  These  rocks  are  even  more  liable 
to  alteration  by  atmospheric  agencies  than  the  acid 
rocks,  and  are  correspondingly  difficult  to  determine. 
In  the  collections  made  bv  Mr.  Haves  and  mvself,  there 
are  examples  of  dioritcs,  gabbros,  diabases,  pyroxenites, 
together  with  nuiiiy  hornl)hmde,  chlorite,  and  epidote 
schists  whose  antecedents  are  mure  or  less  doubtful. 
This  collection  includes  no  olivine  bearing  rocks,  but  Dr. 
Smith^-  has  described  an  olivine  rock  from  near  Xota- 
sulga,  Alabama. + 

The  talc  (soapstone)  slates  which  are  not  uncommon 
in  iliis  metamorphic  area,  are  probably  alteration  pro- 
ducts uf  verv  basic  rocks,  but  as  far  as  1  know  thev  have 

^Outline  of  tin*  (rfolotrj'  of  Alal)«ina. 

-This  is  tlie  OssinvtCMlfsoribptl  bv  Prof.  llnwi'S,  No.  2'J  ni  hi«<  list. 
OiliiM' oliviiu'-boariii^  rocks  s(M?  tho  noti's  of  I>r.  CMiMuonts  on  speci- 
iiHMis  No.  17,  l.s.  10,  hikI  lNS.  aiMl  nist)  «ni  tin*  sproimen  from  in^nr  (ii^ld 
Hill,  in  \si.'o  roiintv.  No.  .'{5.  K-  AS. 
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received  nopcti-ographical  stiidv.  The  rocks  associated 
M'itli  the  coriindiiiii  deposits  are  alf^o  of  very  basic 
nature* 

The  basic  rocks  of  Alabama  have  been  described  by 
Dr.  Smith  and  hi-j  assistants  as  honiblendic gneiss, horn- 
blende schist,  diorite,  talcose  slate,  steatite  and  chloritic 
schists,  in  tlic  various  ptiblicntions  of  the    t^urvey.     In 

"dL-p  Hiillelhiii  1  ;,Mrl  -2.  C,ti>>h>i!U-.A  Siirvpyof  <i.-orf;ia. 

(ieorgia*  Mct'iiUie  and  Kinghave  citiascdthe  basic  rocks 
aH  liornblcnde  gneisses,  hornblende  rocks,  periodo- 
tites,  etc. 

Like  the  acid  rocks,  the  basic  rocks  are  characterized 
by  a  high  percentage  of  i]uart)^,  most  of  which  is  plainly 
secondary.  In  at  least  one  instance  an  isotropic  sub- 
stance was  observed  which  resembled  opal.f  The  other 
secondary  minerals  observed  are  calcitc  often  present  in 
large  f|uautities,  hornl)lende  and  uralitc,  albite  (Vl 
(No,  -">),  epidoit;,  i^oij^iio,  cliionte,  leucoxene, garnet,  and 
spene.  Two  fxamj.los  of  saussurite  gabbro  have  been 
recognized*. 

It  is  evident  tliat  llie  above  list  includes  both  the  sec- 
ondary minei-al.-i  which  are  the  result  of  dynamic  mota- 
morphisin,  and  tliotii  which  owe  Ihoir  existence  to  at- 
inos|iheric  action,  or  wcatbi-riTig. 

Regarding  the  ocfurnoici"  of  the  basic  rocks,  as  far  as 
our  present  knowledge  goi'.",  they  are  all  intrusive. 
They  occiii- as  dikes,  ami  Inrgi'r  intrusive  masises,  in 
both  the  oldiM'  and  youngiT  series,  the  larger  masses, 
however,  seem  to  l)e  confined  to  ihe  basal  crystalline 
series.  As  tliose  basic  rocks  show  wide  diiri-rcnces  in 
their  rehitivi' amount  uf  luctamorgihism,  it  is  ])robable 
that  there  was  nmrt'  llian  om-   pi-riod   of   intrusion.     As 

«Pr(-li[iiiiiary  llr-|Kirl  «n  III*-  ('..niiuliini  l><-|H>sils  .>r  (l>'ur);iii.  I<y 
Ki-Buins    I'.    Klii«.  (i(.'i)l.i«K':il     .Siirv.-y   of   (ii't.rni.i,    Hiill.-lhi    N...    :•. 
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yet  the  relative  ages  of  the  dUreryiit  types  of  basic  rocks, 
have  not  been  (Irteriuiiicd.  In  geiiei-al  the  basic  rocks 
occur  in  broad  bteits  whicli  have  consldenible  exteniiion 
along  the  strike.  Such  a  belt  has  been  mapped  by  Mr. 
Hayes  and  his  assistants  extondin;^  through  Cobb,  Pauld- 
ing, into  Oiirroil  counties,  (ieorjjia,  and  judging  from 
specimens  sent  me  by  J)r.  Smith,  it  extends  into  Ran- 
dolph cnnnty,  Alabama. 

I'ntil  more  material  has  been  colleeted,  with  the  end 
iu  view  of  tracing  one  phase  of  a  rock  into  another  (for 
exam]3le  I'roni  massive  to  schistose)  the  classification  of 
these  basic  rocks  must  be  more  or  less  arbitrary.  For 
convenience  of  description  1  have  divided  them  into 
schistose  and  massive  rocks.  The  term  schist  is  used  in 
a  relative  sense  only,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  nearly  all 
these  basic  rocks  Iiave  a  more  or  less- well  marked 
cleavage. 

IHorilr.. 

Diorites  are  the  most  common  basic  rocks  of  this  re- 
gion. They  occur  as  dikes  in  the  younger  series,  and  as 
dikes  and  larger  intrusive  masses  in  the  basal  crystalline 
series.  There  are  two  main  types:*  The  quartz  dioritea 
in  wliich  quartz  is  a  prominent  mineral,  and  the  ordin- 
ary dioritcs,  in  wliich  it  plays  only  a  secondary  tiart. 
We  are  here  again  confronted  with  the  difficulty  of  de- 
termining which  is  primary,  and  which  is  secondary 
quartz,  but  it  seems  probable  tliat  the  (]uart/  diorite  type 
predominates  in  the  region.  Dr.  Smitli  sent  ine  one 
each  of  these  two  types. 

It  sliould  he  noted  that  in  these  altered  rocks  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  determine  whether  a  rock  should  be 
classed  an  a  diorite,  or  as  an  epidiorite.  The  alteration 
of  augitu  to  compact  hornblende  and  uralite  is  a  common 

*ll  sliimkl  ill-  iiiiii-<l  thilt  iic>  (.'Ik'NIiimI  iintil.vsi.';:  Iiiivp  lieeii  made  of 
ilii'si-  rocks,  mill  tin'  |icm'itt!ijii-' oCi-ili'':!  iiuiy  pnui-  lo  lii'  sui  iiif:Ii  that 

llii'y  I'liri  lull  be  i-lii!i-;ilie<i  ns  imsii-  i-m-li*. 
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paramorphie  change,  and  with  limited  amount  of  mate- 
rial, it  is  often  not  feasible  to  determine  whether  the 
amphibole  be  primary  or  secondary.  As  a  temporary 
expedient,  tberefoni,  I  liave  classified  the  rocks  showing 
little  or  no  o|ihitic  sti-iicture,  and  in  which  the  feldspar 
is  im  acid  lahnidorite,  as  diurites,  unless  the  ani))liibole 
13  plainly  secondary  after  augite.  The  rocks  which  had 
a  marked  ophitic  structure,  and  whoso  feldspar  was  the 
more  basic  labradorite,  1  have  classed  as  diabases,  or 
epidiorites  as  the  case  may  bo. 

No.  1-la.  (U;la  and  llol))  Locality  seven  or  eight 
miles  north  of  Oolumbus,  (leorgia,  in  Lee  county,  Ala- 
bama. 

Diwiie.. — Megascopically  a  green  and  white  speckled, 
medium  grained  rook,  in  which  hornblcTide,  feldspar  and 
quartz  can  be  distinguished. 

Microscopic  examination  shows  this  to  be  an  even 
grained  holocrystalline  rock,  whose  original  structure 
has  been  more  or  less  defaced  by  a  secondary  parallel 
structure.  It  is  made  up  of  green  hornblende,  plagio- 
clase,  quartz,  a  little  augite,  and  epidote  and  calcite,  aa 
secondary  products.  Some  of  the  plagioclase  occurs  in 
tabular  crystals,  and  the-se  together  with  the  hornblende 
suggest  an  ophitic  structure. 

The  plagioclase  is  well  twinned  and  the  lamellae  give 
a  maximum  extinction  of  about  SO  deg.,  indicating 
labradorite.  The  augite  is  associated  with  hornblende. 
Tlie  quartz  occurs  in  small,  clear,  lenticular  grains.  A 
few  irregular  patches  of  epidotc  and  calcjte  were  observed 
in  the  slide. 

No.  18.  (llSa,  nSb  and  nSc)  Locality,  Ragan's 
Old  Mill,  Lee  county,  Alabama. 

(Inartz-dinrite. — This  is  a  dark  green,  schistose  rook, 
in  which  hornblende  and  feldspar  can  be  distinguished 
megascopically . 
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Microscopically  ilif  chii-f  ooiistitiiouts  are  seea  to  be 
}»reon  linrnbleiidK,  plagioclase  and  quartz.  The  rock  is 
holo-crvsialUiU',  and  has  a  secondary  parallel  structure, 
lioriiblunde  is  the  predominating  mineral  and  it  oc«ur« 
in  elongated  allotrrioinorjdiic  masses.  The  feldspar  is 
the  oldest  cuiistitiient  and  it  has  »  tendency  to  assume 
lath-shaped  i-rystais.  1i  is  well  twinned  and  the  lamellae 
e.<Etin{i;uish  at  about  HU  dog.  as  a  ma.\imiirn,  indicating 
a  labra<loriie.  The  twinrnng  according  to  albite  lawis 
friHiuently  accompanied  liy  buih  Karlsbad  and  pericline 
twinning, 

(Juartz  uccurs  in  irivgular  jiatches,  much  fractured 
and  givnig  wavy  e.xt.inction,  and  is  probably  a  primary 
constituent  of  the  rock.  It  is  also  present  in  larger 
masses,  showing  no  cataclastic  strui'cures,  ami  this  N 
evidently  a  secondary  consUtuent  of  cbc  rock. 


I  In, 


,hl.„>U     Sriu-ils. 


This  cmbrai-es  a  series  of  schistoso  rocks,  eonsisting 
chiefly  of  ipi.irt/  and  hornblende,  with  often  same  plagi- 
oclase,  and  usually  -onic  augite.  They  are  probably 
alteration  phases  of  dioritcn  and  quartz  diorices. 

N'o.  7.  (  lOOa  and  l(»ibi  McDiarmid  Old  Place,  near 
Itrownsville,  Clay  county,  .Mabama. 

Ifiiriilil,-iiilr-»rhl'il. — -Megascoi'ically  this  rock  is  of  dark 
green  color.  ('rystaU  of  green  borubhinde  occur  in  an 
aphanitic  ground  mass 

Microscopic  examination  show.^?  that  the  essential  min- 
erals of  this  rock  are  grecfii  hornblende,  (|uarts!,  inuseo- 
vite,  and  epidoie.  Tbc  hurnblende  oc(nirs  in  irregularly 
bounded  masses,  scalleretl  through  a  groundmuss,  con* 
sisiing  of  quartz.  iiiii-;f..viie  iind  epidote. 

The  groiindni!!--^  cini-Lsi-  .if  lenticular  quart/  grain- 
inierwoven  by  shreils  .if  uiu^covile.  Hpidote  occurs  a.- 
s.'atieivil  grain-    and    ;:raruiiar    ttiasses.     Oalcite  occurs 
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Sparingly  in  smalt  masses.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
presence  of  muscovit«  which  was  not  observed  in  any 
oilier  o[  these  schi-sts. 

No.  10  (lOMa  and  109b).  Locality,  two  miles  west  of 
Idaho,  Clay  county,  Ala. 

IIornhh'iidc-Hi-hit'l . — Megascopically,  this  is  a  fine 
grained  dai-k  green  rock.  Prismatic  crystals  of  horn- 
blende can  be  distinguished,  and  smaller  grains  of  quartz 
and  feldspar. 

Microscopic.  A  rock  made  up  of  pale  green  horn- 
blonde,  aiij^ite,  plagioclase  and  quart/.  The  hornblende 
occurs  in  elongated  masses  arranged  parallel.  Augite  is 
associated  witli  the  hornblende.  Plagioclase  is  not  very 
plentiful,  and  occurs  as  tabular  crystals.  The  feldspar 
shows  multiple  twinning,  but  the  determination  of  it  is 
unsatisfactory.  Epidote  is  scattered  through  the  rock 
in  small  grains.  <2uart/  occurs  in  lenticular  grains  and 
seems  to  be  entirely  secondary. 

No.  19  (llOji  and  ItObi.  Locality,  one  mile  south 
of  Double  Bridges  Ferry,  Klmore  county,  Ala. 

Ili>n\hli:ii.ih->ichi'<l. — Megaacopicalh' ,  this  rock  is  of  a 
dark  green  color,  and  has  almost  a  slaty  cleavage.  When 
liroke,ii  across  the  cleavage  it  is  seen  to  be  a  finely  band- 
ed crj-stalline  schist.  Bark  bands  of  prismatic  crystals 
of  hornblende  and  chlorite  alternate  with  light  bands, 
composed  chii;fly  uf  fine  grains  of  quartz. 

Microsconic.  The  thin  section  discloses  green  horn- 
blende quartz  nnd  a  little  augite  to  he  present.  The 
hornbliinde  occurs  in  prismatic  crystals  which  hav<?  a 
ruugh  piirallfhsiu  and  are  partially  altered  to  chlorite. 
The  quartz  occurs  as  irregular,  interlocking  j^rains.  A 
few  grains  of  augite  were  observed  scattered  through 
the  section,  ('onsiderablo  magitotite  is  present  in  irreg- 
ular shaped  mas:iijs,  and   oct;;hedral  crystal--. 
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ruder  this  lu*ading  1  have  groujied  diabases,  quartz 
diabase,  opidoriie,  and  some  soliists  which  are  plainly 
mechanically  deformeil  i)hases  of  these  rocks.  The 
(jiiartz  diabase  seems  to  predominate  in  the  region,  but 
we  are  here  again  involved  in  tlie  difficulty  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  primary  and  secondary  quartz. 


Xo.  1^>.  I  1 1-a  and  ll!2b)  Locality,  two  miles  south- 
east of  Fredonia,  Ohambers  countv,  Ala. 

EpiiVunife. — Mogascopically ,  this  is  a  medium  coar.«*e 
grained  rock,  made  up  of  dark  green  hornblende,  white 
feldspar  and  quartz. 

Examination  of  thin  section  ^hows  the  rock  to  be  made 
up  of  hornblende,  augite,  plagioclase,  quartz  and  epi- 
dote.  The  minerals  are  all  arranged  more  or  less  par- 
allel, and  the  original  structure  of  the  rock  has  been  de- 
faced. Except  the  plagioclase,  which  shows  a  tendency 
to  crvsiallize  in  tabular  form,  the  minerals  are  all  alio- 
trioniorphic. 

The  hornblende  is  of  a  pale  green  color,  and  is  plainly 
derived  from  the  augite.  The  transition  from  augite  to 
hornblende  can  be  observed  in  the  thin  section. 

The  plagioclase,  which  is  not  very  plentiful,  show* 
albite  twinning,  but  the  determination  is  unsatisfactofT. 
(Quartz  occurs  as  an  alteration  product  in  small  irregn- 
lar  grains. 

Epidote  is  the  most  plentiful  mineral.  It  seems  to  be 
an  alteration  product  of  both  the  feldspar  and  the  ferro- 
inagnesian  silicates. 

No.  11.  (110a  and  llOb^  Locality,  near  Louina, 
Randolph  county,  Ala. 

Diahase-arhist, — Megascopicaliy  a  finely  banded  rock. 
Dark  bands  of  green  hornblende  alternate  with  light  col- 
ored bands  of  pink  feldspar. 
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Microscnjiic  (.■xaniiiKilion  sliows  tlii-s  rock  to  ha  nindu 
up  of  jmle  green  horubluinie,  pla^UH^hisi'.  wiili  a  IUtl« 
qiiiiriz  and  iiugitw.  Tlu'  original  stni>.'tiiri-  uf  tlip  rock 
hiis  hfccii  ciitin>iy  dostroyod  liy  tlRi  irii'clijiniiii!  iliu'oriniv- 
tioii.  Th«  hi)rnliltMi(.lL'  occurs  in  irrcgiilnr  (iluiij^atod 
masses,  liaviiig  ;i  rough  piirallclisiii.  Tlu'  aiigito  is 
closely  assofiaiej  with  Iini-nblcmJo. 

Tliu  phigioci rii<o  occurs  in  patches  nl'  nmsnic  iuLur- 
growilis,  wliicli  iiri;  pi'ulinlily  l'i)riiiwi  l>y  ?.i!Ci>nilary  rccrys- 
tani/ation  of  th,-  fehlsp.ir.  With  il  is  a-sociau'il  a  iitHc 
quartz.  The  alljiif  iwiiiTiiiig  is  rnfhiM-  inconspicuous, 
jmd  tlie  di'lin'Miiiiarioii  of  th''  iVldspnr  iin>a!lsracrory, 
but  it  priibaltly  ln'Inngs  near  thi'  bji^ic  I'ti.l  of  tin-  limo- 
soda-feltlspar  s<Ti(;ji.  i'lpidote  i-^  scatccrril  tbroiigli  ilie 
rock  ill  small  grains. 


No.  12.  (iila  ami  lllhl  Locality,  oiii'  and  one- 
fourth  mik's  north  of  Frciojiia,  Chairibcrs  couiiiy.  Ala- 
bama. 

(^'f(',7.;-(//«Ms,.— McgascopicaJly  iJiis  i^  a  <!urk  green 
holocrystailirii;  rock.  I>ai'k  grem  iiorniili'md-.  wbite 
feldspar  and  gla-.<y  •  [\.i:in/.  can  be  iiisiingt;i.-li'.-d  m  Land 
specimens. 

A  uiicrii-eii])ic  exairiinatiori  revcal-i  m  roik  wiih  par- 
tially defaced  i>phi[ir:^irutturi.  co!i>isliiii:  of  ii.tnil.tle.ide, 
|iIagioclase  and  (jiiariz.  Tbi.'  nxk  h;!s  a  jiiiralj.^l  sinic- 
tiHv-  iiidiiecl  bv  Lhe  iiucliaiiiraJ  <l,;f.iniia-tio'..  Tbr  p!a- 
gioclase  I'xhibili  a  n-ridcticv  tn  |.-.rm  labiilar  crvsi;il-^. 
Tiie  lamclhe  give  a  i.nxiliiuui  .Arin.-.i.ni  •>[  about  10 
degrees,  indieaii.iga  basi,- labradMi-ii,..  TJi,.  b..iiibl.-nde 
occurs  ill  irri'gnlar  alli)(ri.inior|>bic  ma-;se.-i,  wliieb  iifteii 
enclose  the  f.ddspar  ci-wiaU.  Tie-  lionibh'M.b'  i.  dark 
green,  and  sliow.-i  an  eKiiricnou  of  abi.iii  l!i)  dfi;'.  'I'lio 
lioriiWende  is  pai'tly  alicre.1  in  elihiriH'.  tjiianz  <'r.-urB 
in  irregular  grain-,  wbicli,  lilo>  ihi^  ffldspar.  are  caia- 
claslic,  Small  grains  id'  epidiHi'  arc  si-aitrred  ilirough 
the  ruck. 
13 
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No.  o.  {102a')  Locality,  Oakfuskee,  Riddle's  Bridge, 
Alabaiiui. 

'^narfi-diahtii-arliint. — Microscopic*  Inthin  section  of 
this  IS  seen  to  be  a  holocrystalliiie  rook,  ia  which  a  sec- 
ondary foliatioQ  has  l>eeii  produced  by  mechanical  de- 
formation. It  consists  esHeatially  of  pale  green  horn- 
blende (i»dj-tia]ly  altered  to  chlorite!,  plagioclase,  quartz, 
which  is  probably  mostly  secondary,  with  a  little  augite 
and  zoisite. 

The  feldspar,  which  is  probably  nuorthite,  occurs  in 
broken  and  partially  repbiced  crystals ,  which  were  orig- 
inally tabular.  The  hornblende  occurs  in  irregular 
niasse.s  elongated  parallel  to  the  foliation.  The  original 
structure  of  rock  was  evidently  ophitic. 

Quart/;  occurs  in  small  irregular  patches  all  through 
the  slide,  often  replacing  in  part  the  plagioclase  crystals. 
M^ch  of  the  quartz  ia  fissured  and  gives  wavy  extinc- 
tion. Il'this  cataclastic  quartz  \»  secondary,  it  must 
have  liei'n  formed  previous  to  the  mecliauical  deforma- 
tion of  the  rock.  The  zoisite  occurs  as  granules  and 
prisms  all  through  the  rock.  Epidote  occurs  sparingly 
in  slide  as  small  granular  masses  and  scattered  grains. 


The  two  rocks  under  tliis  heading  are  characterized 
by  the  entire  absence  of  feldspar  and  quartz.  One  of 
them  is  plainly  a  partly  altered  and  squeezed  pyroxenite. 
The  other,  which  I  have  called  an  amphibolite,  ia  made 
up  chiefly  of  uralite,  which  is  probably  paramorphlc 
after  augite. 

No.tl.  tlilSaand  IflSb)  Locality,  Sec.  1,  T.  24,  R. 
20  K.,  near  (ioodwater,  Coosa  county,  Ala. 

*IIiiM(l  fpcfiinon  nf  rhiii  nicl:  wuh  loHt. 
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Py-roxeiic-epidule-8chiat. — Megascopically,  this  is  a  pale 
green  rock,  on  the  fresh  fracture  of  which  the  glittering 
surfaces  of  crystal  faces  can  be  seen.  These  crystals  are 
of  a  light  green  color,  and  are  contained  in  similarly  col- 
ored grouudmaBS .  ' 

Under  the  raicroacope  the  rock  is  sfieu  to  consist  of 
pyroxene  partly  altered  to  epidote.  In  the  slide  no  defi- 
nite crystalline  outline  can,  as  a  rule,  be  made  out,  but 
it  seems  to  have  originally  been  an  intergrowih  of  pris- 
matic crystals. 

No.  8.  (107a  and  107bl  Locality,  D.  C.  Carmicliael, 
near  Brownsville,  Clay  county,  Ala. 

AmpkiboNte. — Megascopically,  the  rock  is  of  light  gi'een 
color,  and  much  resembles  the  chlorite  schists  previously 
described.  The  e.xamination  of  thin  section  shows  it  to 
consist  essentially  of  a  holocrystalline  intergrowth  of  a 
pale  green  hornblende.  A  little  augite occurs  with  horn- 
blende. Some  of  ths  hornblende  has  been  altered  to 
chlorite.  Quartz  aud  feldspar  are  entirely  wanting  in 
this  rock. 

Chlorite  awl  Epidnt<-  Sehi^ln. 

This  group  includes  all  the  most  highly  altered  basic 
rocks  of  the  region.  Megiiscopically  they  arc  soft  green- 
ish rocks  which  often  have  a  slaty  cleavage,  and  can 
easily  be  mistaken  for  elastics.  The  microscopic  study 
of  a  series  of  specimens  of  the  schists  show  them  to  be 
of  undoubted  igneous  nature.  They  are  usujilly  found 
to  contain  some  secondary  quart/,  and  often  contain 
remnants  of  a  feldspathic  constituent.  They  aiv  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  diorites  and  diabases,  and  from 
the  most  basic  rocks. 

No.  4.  (10;{a  and  103b)  Jjocality,  three-fourths 
miles  southwest  of  Chandler  Springs,  Talladega  county, 
Alabama . 
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The  (iiiartz  occurs  as  mosciics  with  irregular  bounda- 
ries, and  afi  small  veins,  cutting  ill  the  other  minerals. 
There  seems  to  have  been  an  tntiUration  of  quartz  after 
the  foliation  of  the  rooli.  This  would  make  two  gener- 
ations of  quartz.  First,  that  formed  during  the  meta- 
morphlsm  of  the  i-oci;,  and  kocouiI,  that  of  secondary 
infiltrations  nfior  the  foliation  of  the  rock.  There  is  also 
the  po8sil)ility  that  the  rock  contained  some  primary 
quartz.  The  jilagioclase  feldspar  noted  above  is  prob- 
ably the  only  primary  constituent  which  the  rock  now 
contains.  The  rook  is  prolJably  an  altered  diabase, 
which  has  lieon  subjected  to  extreme  raetamorphisrn. 

Xo.  *).  (105a  jiud  Hi51i)  Locality,  Brownsville,  Clay 
county.  Ala. 

(.'hliiril'-epiihitr'yrli/d. — Megascoiiically ,  this  rock  is  of 
a  light  green  color  and  of  fine  texture.  The  mass  of  the 
rock  is  niiide  up  of  soft  green  mineral.  Small  flakes  of 
muBcovite  are  scattered  through  it. 

Microscopic  exitinination  shows  it  to  I>e  a  fine  grained, 
foliated  rock,  consisting  essentially  of  quartz,  chlorite 
and  epidote.  (Quartz  occurs  in  lenticular  grains  which 
have  a  wavy  ex'tinction.  Chlorite  occurs  in  fibrous  ag- 
gregates, arranged  more  or  less  parallelly,  giving  the 
rock  imperfect  cleavage. 

Epidote  is  intimately  associnted  with  chlorite  as  grains 
and  gi'aniilar  masses.  Several  irregular  shaped  masses 
of  calcite  wen;  observed,  and  also  a  little  zoisite  associ- 
ated with  epidote.  The  rock  also  contains  considerable 
muscovitc  in  small  plates. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  section  No.  105a  contained 
one  irregular  mass  of  magnetite,  for  there  is  striking 
absenc<!  of  that  mineral  in  most  of  these  rocks. 
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biennial  report,  1898-9,  a  report  upon  the  clays  of  Alabama  by  Dr. 
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PREFACE. 


Clay  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  materials  found  in 
the  earth's  crust,  and  occurring  as  it  does  in  every 
country,  in  almost  every  geological  formation  from 
nearly  the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  and  frequently  in 
positions  easy  of  a.ccess,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  these  conditions,  aided  by  the  peculiar  properties 
which  it  possesses,  have  caused  this  material  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  useful  and  valuable  products  of 
the  eartii. 

The  value  of  clay  is  still  more  readily  understood 
when  the  statistics  of  ^ts  production  are  known.  Thus 
in  1897,  the  total  value  of  clay  products  made  in  the 
United  States  alone  was  $60,911,641.00,  distributed 
as  follows : 

Common   brick (  20,353,004 

Pressed  brick 3,931,336 

Vitrified  paving  brick 3,582,037 

Ornamental  brick 685,048 

Fire  brick 4,004,704 

Drain   tile 2.623,305 

Sewer  pipe 4,C60,534 

Terra  cotta 1.701,422 

Fire  proofing 1,070,259 

Tile   other    than    drain 1.026.308 

Miscellaneous 1.413,835 

Pottery 0,450,850 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  rank  of  Alabama  as  a 
clay  producing  state  has  not  been  very  high,  owing 
largely  to  the  lack  of  information  concerning  its  clay 
resources,  and  in  the  following  reix)rt  an  endeavor  has 
been  made  to  furnish  a.s  much  information  as  possible 
concerning  the  character's  of  many  of  the  Alabama 
clavs. 

IlElMlICH  RiES. 

:Harch  1,  1900. 


GENERAL  DISCUSSION  OF  CLAYS, 

By  Heinrich  Ries. 


ORIGIN  OF  CLAY. 

Clay  is  to  be  met  almost  every  where,  and  while  it 
varies  in  form,  color  and  other  physicial  properties, 
nevertheless  it  always  forms  a  pasty  or  plastic  masfci 
when  mixed  with  water,  by  virtue  of  which  it  may  be 
molded  into  any  shape,  which  it  retains  when  dried; 
furthermore  when  exposed  to  a  high  temperature  it 
hardens  to  a  rock  like  mass.  These  two  properties, 
the  plasticity  and  the  hardening  when  burnt  are  what 
make  clay  of  such  inestimable  value  tio  man. 

Pure  clay  or  kaolin  is  composed  entirely  of  the  min- 
eral kaolinite,  which  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina. 
It  rarely  happens,  however,  that  clay  is  perfectly  pure, 
for  owing  to  the  nature  of  its  formation  from  another 
rock  as  will  be  explained  later,  it  is  very  apt  to  have 
other  minerals  mixed  in  with  it.  These  foreign  min- 
erals may  sometimes  be  present  in  such  quantities  as 
to  completely  mask  the  character  of  the  kaolinite. 

We  can  therefore  define  clay  as  a  mixtureof  kaolin- 
ite with  more  or  less  quartz  and  other  mineral  frag- 
ments, especially  feldspar  and  tnica,  the  whole  posses- 
sing plasticity  when  mixed  with  water,  and  becoming 
hard  when  burned. 

The  so  called  flint  clays  form  dn  exception  to  the 
above,  for  while  they  often  approach  pure  kaolin  in 
composition,  still  they  are  almost  devoid  of  plasticity 
when  ground  and  mixed  with  water. 

Kaolinite  is  a  secondary  mineral  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  of  feldspar.  The  feldspars  are  a  group 
of  silicate  minerals  of  ^ather  complex  composition. 
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with  orthoclase,  the  potash  feldspar,  serving  as  the 
type  of  the  group,  as  well  as  being  the  commonest 
species. 

Under  the  influence  of  chemical  action,  which  may 
be  the  result  of  weathering  or  in  some  cases  probably 
of  acid  vapors  ascendning  from  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  the  feldspar  becomes  decomposed,  and  the  result 
of  this  is  that  the  potiish  of  the  feldspar  is  removed 
partly  in  the  form  of  solube  carbonate,  or  perhaps 
silicate,  or  even  fluoride,  while  the  alumina  and  silica 
remain  and  unite  with  water  to  form  the  hydrated 
silicate  of  alumina,  kaolinite,  whose  composition  is 
expressed  by  the  formula  Alj  O3,  2SIO2,  2H2O.,  or 
ih  the  proportion  of  silica,  47.30  per  cent. ;  alumina, 
39.80  per  cent. ;  water  13.90  per  cent. 

The  change  can  be  illustrated  still  better  by  the  fol- 
lowing in  which  the  first  column  indicates  the  com- 
position of  the  feldspar,  the  second  the  amount  of 
water  taken  up  in  the  process  of  decomposition,  the 
third,  the  amount  of  matter  removed  in  solution,  and 
the  fourth  the  relative  amounts  of  the  three  ingredi- 
ents of  kaolinite. 
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Many  clays  approach  quite  closely  to  kaolinite  in 
their  composition,  and  in  some  the  percentage  of 
alumina  even  exceeds  the  theoretic  amount,  by  one  or 
two  per  cent.,  and  is  evidently  not  due  to  errors  of  an- 
alysis. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  this  may  be  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  pholOrite,  the 
amorphous  variety  of  kaolin,*  and  while  this  is  pos- 
sible the  same  composition  might  be  shown  by  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  bauxite  or  alumina  hvdrate  mixed  in 
with  the  clay. 


*  Wheeler,  Clays  of  Missoari,  Missonri  Geological  Surrey,  XI. 
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None  of  the  Alabama  clays  thus  far  analyzed  indie- 
ate  this  exceptional  composition. 

Knowing  the  mode  of  origin  of  kaolinite  it  will  at 
once  be  seen  that  the  purity  of  the  kaolin  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  parent  rock.  Feldspar  often  forms 
lai'ge  veins  of  (Considerable  purity,  and  nearly  free 
from  other  associated  minerals,  and  its  decomposition 
in  such  cases  would  give  rise  to  deposits  of  pure  or 
nearly  pure  kaolin.  In  point  of  fact  the  purest  clays 
known  have  with  few  exceptions  been  formed  in  this 
manner.  More  frequently  quartz  and  mica  are  com- 
mon accci^orv  minerals,  and  remain  intermixed  with 
the  kaolinite,  both  of  them  being  more  resistent  to 
weathering  than  the  feldspar.  When  these  or  other 
minerals  occur  in  the  kaolin  they  have  to  be  separated 
from  it  as  much  as  possible  by  washing. 

Clays,  which  oc(*ur  at  or  close  to  the  locality  in 
which  they  have  been  formed,  are  called  "residual 
clays'-.  They  represent  some  of  the  purest  types  of 
clay  known  as  well  as  the  most  impure.  The  upland 
region  of  the  Southern  States  is  underlain  by  a  great 
area  of  feldspathic,  granitic  andgneissic  rocks  which 
have  decomposed  to  a  ferruginous  clay  of  residual 
nature,  and  one  that  is  used  extensively  in  the  South 
for  the  manufacture  of  common  brick. 

In  the  general  wearing  down  of  the  land  su'^face 
which  is  continually  taking  place  the  particles  of 
residual  clav  are  washed  down  into  the  lakes  and 
oceans  and  deposited  there  as  sediments,  thus  giving 
rise  to  what  are  known  as  sedimentary  clays.  They 
are  usually  far  more  plastic  than  the  residual  clays, 
especially  the  purer  ones. 

From  the  nature  of  their  formation,  we  should  sel- 
dom look  for  kaolins  of  sedimentarv^  origin,  and  when 
they  do  o(*cur  they  have  probably  been  derived  from 
large  areas  of  very  feldspathic  rock  or  possibly  from 
limestones  which  had  an  appreciable  percentage  of 
silicate  of  alumina  in  their  composition,  in  which  case 
the  lime  carborate  would  be  carried  off  in  solution, 
and  the  clay  components  of  the  rock  be  left  behind  as 
an  insoluble  residue.    Iti  is  seldom  that  sedimentary 
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clays  exhibit  such  remarkale  purity  as  those  from 
Chalk  Bluff,  Afabama,  or  the  plastic  ball  clays  of 
Florida, 

The  clays  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  forma- 
tions, which  underlie  the  Coastal  Plain,  as  well  as  the 
Palaeozoic  sliales  found  in  Alabama,  are  all  of  sedi- 
mentary origin. 

GEOLOCUCAL  STRI  ^TUKE  AND  DISTRIBU 
TION  OF  CLAY  DEPOSITS. 

BESIDUAL  CLAYS. 

The  mode  of  origin  of  these  has  already  been  ex- 
plained. They  may  occur  either  in  the  form  of  a  broad 
mantle  overlj-ing  the  bed  rock  and  showing  a  variab'^ 
thickness  as  well  as  extent,  or  they  may  occupy  the 
position  of  a  vein  cutting  across  the  strike  of  the  other 
rocks,  or  extending  at  times  with  the  bedding  or  lami- 
nation of  them. 

Residual  clays  are  commonly  made  up  of  a  mixture 
of  angular  grains  which  are  chiefly  undecomposed 
mineml  matter,  and  clay  particles  which  are  mostly 
of  sufficient  fineness  to  remain  suspended  in  water  for 
an  almost  indefinite  period.  There  is  also  generally 
tt  gradual  transition  from  the  fuller  formed  clay  at  the 
surface  to  the  f'^esh  rock  below,  whose  decomposition 
has  given  rise  to  the  plastic  mass  above. 

The  depth  below  the  surface  at  which  the  unaltered 
rock  is  encountered  may  be  as  little  as  three  to  four 
feet,  while  in  some  regions  where  the  surface  lias  been 
little  eroded,  and  decomposition  has  been  active,  the 
thickness  of  the  residual  clay  may  exceed  one  hundred 
feet. 

The  structure  of  the  parent  rock  such  as  stratifica- 
tion or  lamination  is  at  times  often  noticeable  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  residual  deposits,  and  in  some 
cases  it  may  even  be  preserved  right  up  to  the  surface. 

Residual  deposits  of  the  vein  type  result  commonly 
from  the  decomposition  of  veins  of  granite  or  feldspar. 
Thev  varv  in  width,  from  a  few  inches  to  several  bun- 
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dred  feet,  and  their  vertical  extent  depends  in  most 
eases  on  the  depth  to  which  the  weathering  action  has 
progressed. 

Veins  of  kaolin  seldom  show  great  length,  and  wlien 
followed  along  the  surface  not  uncommonly  pinch 
out  in  both  directions.  They  are  often  separated 
more  or  less  sharply  from  the  country  rock,  and  this 
distinct  line  of  demarkation  is  preserved  even  when 
the  wall  rock  itself  is  decomposed.  They  further- 
more frequently  branch  and  at  times  contain  lenses 
of  quartz,  which  resist  the  weathering  agencies  and 
stand  out  in  bold  relief  on  the  surface.  It  rarely  pays 
to  work  a  vein  under  six  feet  in  width. 

Deposits  of  kaolin  of  the  type  just  described  should 
not  be  confused  with  sedimentary  deposits  of  white 
clay,  which  are  usually  of  a  much  greater  extent 
than  the  vein  formation. 

SEDIMENTARY  CLAYS. 

These  occur  in  the  form  of  beds,  which  are  either 
close  to  the  surface  or  intersttratified  with  other  de- 
poses which  have  been  accumulated  in  water,  such  as 
sandstone  or  limestone.  They  are  not  unfrequently 
interbedded  with  coal  deposits  and  many  a  coal  seam 
has  a  fire  clay  floor.  Sedimentary  clays  are,  as  a  rule 
more  hpmeogeneous  than  residual  ones,  and  contain 
probably  a  greater  portion  of  fine  particles.  They  are 
also  more  plastic,  and  frequently  contain  much  dis- 
seminated organic  matter.  Furthermore,  they  do  not 
pass  gradually  into  the  underlying  rock  as  residual 
clays  do,  and  indeed  bear  no  relation,  in  a  genetic 
sense,  to  the  rocks  upon  which  they  rest. 

When  sedimentary  clays  become  compressed  by  the 
weight  of  overlying  sediments,  they  assume  flie 
character  of  hard  or  consolidated  rock,  and  are  known 
as  shale.  Shales  therefore  simply  represent  the  finest 
clay  sediment  which  has  bcome  consolidated. 

On  grinding  to  a  powder  and  mixing  with  water, 
shales  become  just  as  plastic  as  other  clays.  By 
mentamorphism,  (that  is  heat  and  pressure  developed 
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by  mount^n  making  processes)  taking  place  in  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  a  shale  may  lose  its  chemically  com- 
bined water,  develop  a  cleavage,  and  become  converted 
into  slate.  It  is  then  no  longer  possible  to  develop 
any  plasticity  in  the  material. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  all  sedimentary  clays 
are  of  a  homogeneous  structure  throughout.  Some 
beds  may  exhibit  a  wonderful  similarity  of  composi- 
tion throughout  extended  areas,  while  again  there  may 
be  a  wide  variation  in  the  character  of  anv  bed  within 
narrow  limits.  Apart  from  this  variation  laterally, 
there  mav  also  be  a  vertical  one  'n  cases  where  the  de- 
posit  is  made  up  of  a  numiber  of  beds,  one  over  the  oth- 
er, each  showing  distinctive  characters.  With  such  oc- 
currences it  is  possible  to  obtain  several  different 
grades  of  clay  from  the  same  pit.  Such  conditions  are 
apt  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

A  not  uncommon  phenomon  in  many  of  the  coastal 
plain  formations  is  the  occurrence  of  large  lenses  of 
clay,  free  from  grit  surrounded  by  beds  of  sandy  clay 
or  even  sand. 

DISTRIBUTION. 

Clays  and  shales  occur  in  practically  every  geologi- 
cal formation  with  the  exception  of  the  oldest.  Most 
of  those  which  are  older  than  the  Creataceous  are 
hard  and  shale — like  in  their  nature,  while  those 
of  the  Ci'etaceous  and  Tertiary  on  the  other  hand  are 
usually  soft  and  plastic,  but  deposits  of  Creataceous 
and  also  Tertiarv  shales  are  known. 

The  geological  age  of  a  clay  or  shale  is  no  indication 
of  its  quality,  and  it  is  only  of  use  at  times  for  a  means 
of  comparison  between  two  beds  situated  near  each 
other,  but  even  here  it  is  not  altogether  a  safe  guide. 

The  geological  relations  of  the  clays  of  Alabama 
are  treated  somewhat  more  in  detail  below  in  a  separ- 
ate chapter. 

PROPERTIES  OF  CLAYS. 

These  fall  into  two  classes,  i.  e.  (i)  Chemical  and 
(2)    Physical.     Two  clays  may  correspond  in  their 
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widely  in  their  physical  characters,  and  therefore  act 
entirely  opposite  when  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
clay  products. 

Pure  clay  or  kaolin  would  be  composed  entirely  of 
kaolinite,  the  hydrated  cilicate  of  alumina.  These 
two  terms  are  often  confounded  and  it  is  well  to  em- 
pahasize  the  fact  that  kaolinite  refers  to  the  mineral 
speciep,  while  the  term  kaolin  is  applied  to  the  mass. 
Pure  kaolin  has  not  thus  far  been  found,  although 
deposits  containing  as  much  as  98  per  cent,  of  it  are 
known,  and  the  othe**  two  per  cent,  consists  of  foreign 
matter.  The  kaolin  therefore  contains  a  variable 
amount  of  mineral  'mpurities  mixed  in  with  the  kao- 
linite or  the  clay  substance,  as  it  is  some  times  called, 
and  these  impurities  may  affect  both  the  chemical  and 
the  physical  properties  to  a  variable  extent,  depend^ 
ing  upon  the  quantity  and  the  kind  of  them  present. 
The  clay  substance  is  alwiBtys  present  but  in  a 
variable  amount,  and  it  stands  in  no  direct  relation  to 
the  plasticity,  except  in  so  far  that  the  latter  is  lost 
when  the  combined  water  is  driven  oflf. 

The  amount  of  clay  substance  in  clays  ranges  from 
5  or  10  per  cent,  to  98.5  per  cent. 

The  chief  impurities  in  kaolin  are  quartz,  feldspar 
and  mica,  but  in  other  clays  the  number  of  mineral 
species  present  may  indeed  be  large. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. 

The  chemical  composition  of  a  clay  directly  influ- 
ences its  fusibility,  and  the  color  to  which  it  burns. 

The  compounds  which  may  be  found  in  clay  are 
silica,  alumina,  iron  oxide,  lime,  magnesia,  potash, 
soda,  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  manganese 
oxide  and  organic  matter.  Compounds  of  chromium 
and  vanad'um  may  also  be  present  at  times  in  small 
amounts.  All  of  these  substances  are  not  present  in 
every  clay,  but  most  of  them  are. 

Pure  clav  would  contain  silica,  alumina  and  com- 
bined  water,  but  the  purest  clay  known  commonly 
contain  at  least  traces  of  iron  oxide,  lime  and  alkalies. 
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Alumina,  organic  matter  and  water  are  practically 
the  only  non-volatile  constituents,  which  do  not  exert 
a  fluxing  action  on  the  clay  in  burning,  and  the  inten- 
sity of  this  fluxing  depends  partly  on  the  amount  of 
fluxes,  and  partly  on  the  temperature  at  which  the 
clay  is  burned. 

It  is  the  custom  to  divide  the  impurities  of  clay  into 
those  wlrch  are  fluxing,  and  those  which  are  non-flux- 
ing. 

Pure  clay  is  very  refractory.  The  kaolinite  com- 
posing it  contains  two  molecules  of  silica  and  one 
molecule  of  alumina.  A  higher  percentage  of  siPca 
tends  to  increase  the  fusibility  up  to  a  certain  point, 
provided  it  is  in  a  finely  divided'  condition,  above  this 
point  the  refractoriness  of  the  clay  increases  steadily 
with  the  addition  of  silica. 

Other  substances  are  far  more  powerful  fluxes  than 
the  silica  however,  and  these  fluxes  contain  not  only 
elements  but  also  definite  chemical  compounds  or 
mineral  speciea 

The  influence  of  fluxes  increases  not  only  wifh  the 
amount  present  but  also  with  the  state  of  division, 
they  being  more  active,  the  more  finely  they  are  divid- 
ed. If  the  fluxing  material  is  present  in  large  grains, 
these  will  only  exert  a  fluxing  action  on  their  upper 
surface,  while  the  single  grains  alone  will  for  a  while 
act  more  like  quartz  grains  i.  e.  as  diluents  of  the 
shiinkage.  The  minerals  which  may  be  present  and 
serve  as  fusible  impurities  are  commonly  mica,  feld- 
spar, hornblende,  pyroxene,  garnet,  quartz,  calcite, 
gypsum,  iron  oxide  and  manganese,  and  the  elements 
contained  in  these  constituting  the  active  fluxing 
agents  are  alkalies,  iron  oxide,  lime  and  magnesia. 

Opinions  differ  somewhat  in  regard  to  the  order  of 
their  relative  effectiveness,  but  it  is  probably  given 
above,  the  alkalies  being  the  strongest 

The  amount  and  kind  of  fluxes  which  it  is  desirable 
for  a  clay  to  contain  depends  on  the  use  to  wliich  it  is 
to  be  put.  If  a  vitrified  ware  is  desired  then  the 
fluxes  should  be  present  in  appreciable  amount,  say 
10  to20per  cent.,  depending  upon  the  relative  strength 
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of  the  fluxing  iinpuritj-.  Refractory  clays,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  contain  a  low  amount  of  fusible 
substances.  Porcelain  clays  might  have  as  high  a  per- 
centage of  fluxes  as  5  or  6  per  cent.,  provided  they  did 
not  exert  a  coloring  action  on  tlie  clay. 

ALKALIES     IN     CLAYS. 

The  alkalies  usually  contained  in  clays  are  potash, 
soda  and  ammonia. 

Ammonia  is  a  verv  common  constituent  of  moist 
clay  and  is  absorbed  by  the  latter  with  great  avidity; 
indeed  it  is  largely  responsible  for  the  characteristic 
Oder  of  clav.* 

If  the  ammonia  remained  in  the  clay,  it  would  act 
as  a  strong  flux,  but  its  volatile  nature  renders  it 
harmless,  for  it  passes  off  as  a  vapour  at  a  temper- 
ature considerably  below  dull  redness,  and  in  fact  may 
even  volitilize  with  the  moisture  of  the  clay  during  the 
early  stages  of  burning. 

Potash  and  soda  on  the  other  hand,  which  volati- 
lize only  at  a  high  temperature,  are  present  in  almost 
every  clay  from  the  smallest  amount  up  to  9  or  10  per 
cent,  and  of  these  potash  is  by  far  the  commoner  of  the 
two.  Their  variable  percentage  may  be  caused  by  the 
presence  of  more  or  less  undecomposed  feldspar,  of 
which  fTthoclase,  the  common  species,  has  nearly  17 
per  cent,  of  potash  while  the  other  feldspars  contain 
varying  amounts  of  soda. 

These  alkalies  may  be  present  in  the  cliy  in  the 
form  of  either  soluble  or  insoluble  compound**,  the 
latter  being  represented  by  feldspar,  mica,  or  other 
minerals,  while  the  soluble  ones  are  usually  the  result 
of  their  decomposition. 

Soluble  alkaline  eoinpounds  may  be  found  in  almost 
any  clay,  but  they  are  rarely  present  in  large  amounts, 
apd  ihoir  chief  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  often  responsible  for  the  formation  of  an  efflor- 
escence or  white  coating  on  the  surface  of  the  ware, 
they  having  become  concentrated  on  the  surface  by  the 

•F.  Senft,  Die  Thon  Substanzen,  p.  29. 
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evaporation  of  the  moisture  of  the  clay.  They  may  be 
rendered  insoluble  by  the  addition  of  chemicals  to  the 
clay.  In  addition  to  its  unsightliness  the  efflores- 
cence may  interfere  with  the  adhesion  of  a  glaze  ap- 
plied to  the  surface  of  the  ware. 

Soluble  alkaline  sulphates  are  powerful  fluxes  and 
they  also  cause  blistering  of  the  ware,  if  the  clay  is 
heated  sufficiently  high  to  decompose  the  compound 
and  permit  the  escape  of  sulphuric  acid  gases. 

In  some  clays  containing  sulphate  of  iron,  this  com- 
pound may  be  decomposed  by  chemical  reaction  tak- 
ing place  in  the  clay;  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  is 
thus  set  free,  is  apt  to  attack  the  alumina  of  the  clay 
substance  and  if  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia  Is  present 
there  is  formed  an  alum  of  potash,  soda  or  ammonia, 
which  can  often  be  detected  by  the  taste  which  ic  im- 
parts to  the  clay. 

Insoluble  alkaline  co^mpounds.  Feldspar  and  mica 
which  are  the  commonest  of  rock  forming  minerals 
are  the  two  important  sources  of  insoluble  alkaline 
salts  in  the  clav. 

The  feldspars  are  complex  silicates  of  alumina  and 
potash,  or  alumina,  lime  and  soda.  Orthoclase  is  the 
only  species  furnishing  potash  and  contains  about  17 
per  cent,  of  it  while  the  lime-soda  feldspars  have  from 
4  to  14  per  cent,  of  soda  depending  on  the  species. 

Orthoclase  is  the  common  feldspar,  and  next  to  it 
come  albite  ?nd  oligoclase  with  12  and  14  per  cent,  of 
soda  respectively. 

The  micas  are  complex  silicates  of  alumina  with 
either  lime  or  magnesia  or  potash.  Muscovite,  the 
common  species,  contains  nearly  12  per  cent  of  pot- 
ash, and  may  at  times  also  contain  soda.  While  the 
potash  feldspar  fuses  completely  at  alx)ut  2300**  Fahr., 
the  potash  mica  alone  is  very  refractory  and  unaf- 
fected by  a  temperature  of  2550°  Fahr.,  and  though 
it  probably  serves  as  a  flux,  it  is  not  definitely  known 
at  just  what  temperature  its  action  begins. 

The  alkaline  sfilicates  on  account  of  their  fluxing 
properties  are  frequently  at  an  advantage,  especially 
if  in  the  form  of  feldspar,  as  they  serve  in  burning  to 
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bring  the  particles  of  the  clay  together  into  the  dense 
hard  body,  and  also  permit  of  the  ware  being  burned 
at  a  lower  temperature.  If  present  in  kaolins  to  the 
extent  of  several  per  cent,  it  is  no  detriment,  provided 
no  iron  is  present;  an  excess  of  feldspar,  howevei, 
when  added  to  a  white  burning  clay  will  tend  to  pro 
duce  a  creamy  tint. 

In  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  white  earthen 
ware,  encaustic  tiles  and  other  products  made  from 
kaolins  or  white  burning  clays,  and  having  a  white 
body,  which  is  impervious,  or  nearly  so,  the  alkalies 
for  the  fluxing  of  this  body  are  added  in  the  form  of 
feldspar. 

Much  feldspar  is  mined  in  this  country  for  potters 
use,  but  all  of  ^t  is  the  ortholase  or  potasli  feldspar. 

IRON    COMPOUNDS   IN   CLAYS. 

Iron  is  not  simply  a  fluxing  impurity,  but  it  is  also 
the  great  coloring  agent  of  clays  in  either  their  burned 
or  unburned  condition,  and  furthermore  when  in  the 
form  of  the  hydrated  oxide  or  limonite  it  may  serve 
to  increase  the  absorbtive  power  of  clay.     * 

The  compounds  in  which  iron  may  exist  in  the  clays 
are  as  follows:  Oxides: — limonite,  hematite,  magne- 
tite, ilmenitc.  Silicates: — mica,  hornblende,  ^rnet, 
etc.  Sulphides : — pyrite  and  marcasite.  Sulphate : — 
melanterite.     Carbonate : — s'derite. 

The  iron  oxides,  limonite  and  hematite,  are  present 
in  all  clays,  and  may  be  introduced  by  percolating 
waters  or  be  set  free  by  the  deccomposition  of  any  of 
the  iron-bearing  silicates  which  the  clay  may  contain. 
Not  infrequently  they  are  distributed  through  the 
clay  in  a  very  finely  divided  condition,  or  may  form  a 
thin  film  around  the  other  mineral  grains.  Limonite 
tends  to  color  the  clay  (unburned)  brow^n  or  yellowy 
while  hematite  imparts  a  red  color  to  it,  and  carbon- 
ate of  iron  may  give  gray  tints.  • 

The  more  sandv  the  clav  the  less  the  amount  of  the 


*  A.  E.  Smith,  Alabama  Geological  Sarvey«  Agricultural  Report,  p.  46. 
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limonite  required  to  produce  any  given  intensity  of 
color. 

Mica  is  found  in  most  clays,  and  hornblende  and 
garnet  are  probably  wanting  in  few,  while  the  pyrite 
is  often  present  in  many  clays,  especially  in  stoneware 
and  fire  clays,  its  yellow,  glittering,  metallic  particles 
being  easily  recognizable.  When  large,  the  lumps  of 
pyrite  can  be  extracted  by  hand-picking,  but  if  very 
small,  they  can  only  be  separated  by  washing.  Un- 
der weathering  influences  the  pyrite  changes  to  sul- 
phate of  iron.  In  all  of  the  iron-bearing  minerals  ithe 
iron  is  present  in  either  the  ferrous  or  the  ferric  stage 
of  oxidization,  and  the  fusibility  of  the  clay  is  in- 
fluenced somewhat  bv  this  fact,  for  ferrous  com- 
pounds  are  more  easily  fusible  than  ferric  ones.  In 
the  burning  of  the  clay  the  ferrous  salt  will  be  con- 
verted into  the  ferric  state,  provided  the  action  of  fhe 
fire  is  oxidizing.  But  if  it  is  reducing  the  clay  will 
fuse  at  a  lower  temperature. 

The  action  of  wea/thering  agent  in  nature  is  often 
sufficient  to  oxidize  the  iron  in  clavs  so  that  more 
ferric  than  ferrous  iron  will  be  found  in  most  of  them. 
This  chancre  is  often  noticeable  in  many  clay  banks 
where  the  upper,  and  at  times  more  porous  layers,  are 
colored  red  or  yellow,  wliile  the  lower  layers  t;re  blue 
or  bluish  gray. 

It  should  be  r  oticed,  however,  that  a  gray  color  may 
be  produced  by  the  presencce  of  organic  matter,  and 
the  same  material  present  in  a  dense  clay,  to  which 
the  air  can  not  get  access,  may  serve  to  retard  the  oxi- 
dation of  the  iron.  Whenever  iron  exists  in  clay  in 
combination  with  s^'lica  it  is  present  probably  as  a 
complex  silicate,  for  pure  ferric  silicate  i^  very  rare 
in  nature. 

Ferric  hydrate  increases  the  absorbing  power  of 
clay  for  both  gases  and  liquids,  but  it  as  well  as  the 
carbonate  change  to  the  oxide  in  burning. 
.  The  general  tendency  in  burning  is  to  convert  the 
iron  compounds  into  ferric  oxides,  provided  a  certain 
temperature,  depending  on  the  fusibility  of  the  clay, 
is  not  exceeded,  for  in  everv  clav  fhe  iron  seems  to  re- 
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turn  to  the  ferrous  condition  as  the  point  of  vitrifica- 
tion is  approached.  This  change  is  accompanied  bj 
a  liberation  of  oxygen,  which  is  responsible  for  the 
active  swelling  and  blistering  of  the  clay,  which  takes 
place  as' the  point  of  viscosity  is  approached. 

If  treated  to  an  oxidizing  fire,  the  presence  of  fer- 
rous salts  in  clay  may  not  be  considered,  provided  ithe 
heat  is  raised  high  enough  to  oxidize  them,  but  the 
rapidity  w'th  which  the  temperature  is  raised  is  im- 
portant, for  when  the  heat  is  increased  rapidly  the 
outer  portion  of  the  clay  tends  to  shrink  and  become 
dense  before  the  air  has  had  time  to  enter  and  oxidize 
the  iron  in  the  center  of  the  clay  body,  the  latter  re- 
maining in  ferrous  state.  This  is  the  cause  of  black 
cores  sometimes  seen  in  bricks  whose  exterior  is  red- 

Unburned  clay  may  be  yellow,  blue,  brown,  red  or 
gray  in  color,  depending  on  the  relative  amount  of 
ferrous  and  ferric  salts  present,  for  iron  is  the  one  ele- 
ment above  all  others  which  by  itslf  colors  clays. 

The  same  variety  of  shades  and  colors  may  be  pro- 
duced in  burning.  Ferrous  oxide  alone  produces  a 
green  color  when  burned  while  ferric  oxide  alone  may 
give  red  or  purple,  and  mixtures  of  the  two  may  pro- 
duce yellow,  cherry  red,  violet,  blue  and  black.* 

Segar  found  that  combinations  of  ferric  oxide  with 
silica  had  a  red  or  yellow  color§  wh'le  similar  com- 
pounds of  the  ferrous  salts  showed  blue  or  green. 

The  color  to  which  any  given  clay  burns  may  also 
depend  on  the  intensity  of  the  firing.  Thus  with  mod- 
erate burning  the  iron  may  color  a  clay  yellow  or  yel- 
lowish red,  with  harder  firing  this  will  pass  into  deep 
red,  and  on  still  more  intense  heating  to  blue  or  black, 
this  latter  color  is  to  be  seen  on  breaking  open  the  arch 
brick  in  many  kilns,  but  the  surface  of  these  same 
brick  may  also  get  black,  due  to  ashes  and  cinders 
from  the  fire  sticking  to  them. 

The  amount  of  ferric  oxide  permissible  or  desirable 
depends  on  the  use  to  which  tihe  clay  is  to  be  put. 


*  •Keramik,  p.  256. 
gNotizblatt,  1874.  p.  16. 
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The  clays  which  are  used  for  making  white  ware 
should  not  contain  over  one  per  cent  ferric  oxide. 
And  those  with  even  three-quarters  of  one  per  cent, 
are  apt  to  burn  grayish  at  a  high  temperature,  such 
as  2700  deg.  Fahr.  It  is  true  that  tbe  reddifeh  color- 
ation of  a  small  percentage  of  iron  would  be  neutral- 
ized if  any  excess  of  carbonate  of  lime  were  present, 
but  in  this  case  even  we  should  not  get  a  pure  white 
tint,  but  a  yellowish  one. 

Brick  clays  should  contain  sufficient  iron  oxide 
to  give  a  good  red  color  to  the  ware  when  burned. 

The  bleaching  of  the  iron  coloration  by  the  presence 
of  lime  wUl  be  mentioned  later,  an  excess  of  alumina 
also  tends  to  exert  a  decolorizing  action  upon  the  iron 
contained  in  the  clay. 

LIME   IN   CLAYS. 

Lime  is  a  most  wide-spread  constituent  of  clays,  and 
occurs  either  in  a  finely  divided  state  or  else  in  the 
form  of  pebbles.  An  excess  of  lime  in  the  clay  in  the 
former  condition  causes  it  to  pass  into  marl,  and  in 
certain  regions  such  clays  are  extiemely  abundant. 

Lme  may  occur  in  clays  either  as  a  constituent  of 
silicate  minerals  such  as  feldspar ;  in  the  form  of  car- 
honate  as  exampled  by  calcite  or  dolomite;  or  thirdly 
it  may  be  present  as  a  sulphate,  which  is  the  mineral 
gypsum. 

The  first  two  classes  of  compounds  include  minerals 
which  are  primary  constituents  of  the  clay,  but  the 
third  type,  gypsum,  is  usually  of  secondary  origin,  be- 
ing the  result  of  chemical  processes,  wh'ch  took  place 
in  the  clay  mass. 

The  condition  of  lime  is  important,  for  in  one  case, 
it  may  be  desirable,  and  in  another  it  may  do  injury. 

The  presence  of  lime  as  a  constituent  of  some  silicate 
mineral  is  not  infrequent,  especially  if  the  clay  has 
been  derived  wholly  or  in  part  from  crystalline  rocks, 
such  as  gneisses  and  granites.  The  common  feldspar, 
orthoclase,  contains  no  lime,  but  the  other  specie^  of 
feldspar  do,  and  in  addition  there  are  other  lime  bear- 
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ing  silicates  which  are  apt  to  be  met  with  in  most  of 
the  impure  clays. 

When  present  as  a  silicate,  lime  acts  as  a  flux,  and 
is  less  liable  to  exert  a  decolorizing  action  on  the  clay 
than  carbonate  of  lime.  Bleaching  action  is  caused 
by  the  formation  of  a  double  silicate  of  iron  and  lime, 
when  the  clay  reaches  a  itemperature  approaching  vit- 
rification, and  the  color  developed  is  either  yellow,  or 
yellowish  green,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
firing. 

Carborate  of  lime  is  an  abundant  constituent  of 
some  clays,  and  its  presence,  if  over  three  or  four  per 
cent.,  can  usuallv  be  detected  bv  the  effer\'escence 
which  is  producd  when  muriatic  acid  is  poured  on  the 
clay.  This  compound  of  lime  is  far  more  injurious 
than  the  silicate,  although,  if  present  in  the  clay,  in  a 
finely  divided  condition,  it  may  not  only  be  harmless 
but  even  desirable,  provided  there  is  not  an  excess  of 
it,  for  clays  with  as  much  as  twenty  to  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  lime  carbonate  have  been  used  for  making 
common  or  even  pressed  brick  and  somtimes  earthen- 
ware. It  is  well,  however,  to  try  and  keep  the  amount 
lower  than  this  if  possible.  Highly  calcareous  clays 
have  often  found  a  use  in  nuiking  of  slip  glazes. 

If  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  present  in  the  form  of 
pebbles,  a  most  undesirable  effect  is  produced,  for  it 
is  well  known  that  when  heated  to  redness,  the  com- 
pound is  broken  up  into  oxide  of  lime  and  carbonic 
acid  gas;  this  oxide  of  lime^  when  cooled,  absorbs  mois- 
ture from  the  atmosphere  and  slakes,  the  result  beinc; 
a  swelling  of  the  material  and  a  consequent  splitting 
of  the  brick.  Now  if  the  clay  be  heated  to  a  tempera- 
ture sufficent  to  decompose  the  carbonate  of  lime,  but 
not  high  enough  to  make  it  unite  with  any  free  silica 
present,  the  lime  of  course  slakes  on  cooling.  It  is  con- 
sequently imporatut  either  to  burn  the  clay  sufficently 
or  remove  the  lime  pebbles  from  the  clay  by  screening 
or  by  some  other  method  before  using. 

For  a  high  grade  ware,  calcareous  clays  are  seldom 
employed,  but  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  terra- 
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cotta,  they  are  frequently  utilized  either  because  no 
others  are  available  or  to  obtain  a  buff  colored  ware. 

Some  soft  body  porcelains  have  an  appreciable 
amount  of  lime,  much  of  the  Hungarian  containing 
from  five  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  CaO.*  The  bone  china 
made  in  England  at  the  present  day  also  contains 
lime  and  some  white  earthen  ware  manufacturers  use 
lime  instead  of  feldspai*. 

Much  buff  ware  is  now  made  from  semirefractorv 
days,  which,  on  account  of  their  low  percentage  of 
iron,  burn  to  a  creamv  color. 

The  one  objection  to  highly  calcaeous  clays  is  that 
the  iK)ints  of  incipient  fusion  and  vitrification  (see 
Fusibility  of  Clays)  lie  so  close  together  that  it 
is  not  safe  to  burn  them  hard  without  running 
the  risk  of  fusing  them.  Experiments  "have  shown 
however,  that  it  is  possible  to  separate  these  two 
points,  by  the  addition  of  quartz  and  feldspar  to  the 
clay,  of  sand  containing  a  large  percentage  of  these 
two  minerals. 

In  addtion  to  lowering  the  fusibility  of  clay,  lime 
also  affects  the  fusion  and  absorptive  power,  thus 
Segar  founds  §  that  limy  or  marly  clays  required  us 
uallv  onlv  twentv  to  twentv-four  of  water  to  convert 
them  from  a  drv  condition  to  a  workable  mass,  where- 
as  other  clays  needed  twenty-eight  to  thirty  per  cent, 
of  water  to  accomplish  the  same  result.  In  burning 
the  calcareous  clays  have  not  only  their  combined 
water  to  lose,  but  also  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  con- 
sequently the  bricks  are  more  apt  to  be  light  and  po- 
rous unless  they  can  be  burned  to  vitrification.  The 
shrinkage  of  calcareous  clays  is  also  less  than  that  of 
others,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  this  shrinkage 
ie>  not  only  zero,  but  that  the  brick  even  swells. 

Many  clays  contain  lime  in  the  form  of  gypsum,  the 
hydrated  sulphate  of  lime.  It  generally  results  from 
the  action,  on  carbonate  of  lime,  of  sulphuric  acid  set 
free  by  the  oxidation  and  leaching  of  pyrite  in  the  clay. 

•Sprecbsaal.  1806,  p.  2. 
jjHecht.  Thonindustrie  Zietung. 
^  Thonindustrie  Zietnng,  1877,  p.  131. 
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When  in  large  amounts,  gypsum  discloses  its  presence 
by  the  formation  of  transparent  crystals  or  crystallne 
masses,  whose  surface  shows  a  pearly  lustre;  at  ofher 
times  it  forms  as  parallel  fibres  which  fill  cavities  or 
cracks  in  the  clay.  Gypsum  may  prove  to  be  a  very 
injurious  impurity  even  when  in  small  amounts,  es- 
pecially if  the  clay  is  not  burned  to  vitrification. 

In  the  first  place  it  serves  as  a  fluxing  impurity, 
setvjndly,  it  is  diissociated  at  high  temperatures, 
and  the  escape  of  the  sulphuric  acid  causes  blistering 
of  the  ware,  and  thirdly,  although  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  nevertheless  small  amount  of  it  may  be  brought 
to  the  surface  of  the  ware  in  solution  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  water  and  there  left  in  the  form  of  a  white  Coat- 
ing. 

Kaolins  commonly  have  very  little  lime,  but  in  many 
common  brick  and  stone  ware  clays,  it  frequently 
ranges  from  one  to  three  per  cent. 

MAGNESIA    IN    CLAYS. 

Magnesia  is  a  constituent  of  many  minerals,  and  yet 
it  seldom  occurs  in  large  quantities,  the  amount  in 
most  of  them  rarely  exceeding  two  per  cent. 

It  may  occur  in  the  same  classes  of  compound  as 
lime  i.  e.  mlioates^  such  as  mica,  chlorite,  hornblende 
and  pyroxene;  in  carhonatcs,  such  as  dolomite  and 
magnesite;  and  in  sulphates,  such  as  epsom  salts. 

The  silicates  are,  no  doubt,  the  most  important 
source  of  magnesia,  for  mica,  chlorite,  and  hornblende 
are  all  common  constituents  of  the  more  impure  clays. 
They  are  scaly  minerals  of  complex  composition  and 
contain  from  1  to  25  per  cent,  of  magnesia.  The 
mica  is  frequently  to  be  noticed  in  the  sandy  seams  of 
the  clay,  while  the  other  portions  of  the  deposit  may 
be  quite  free  from  it.  Hornblende  and  pyroxene  are 
to  be  looked  for  mostly  in  clays  derived  from  the  dark 
colored  igneous  rocks,  and  indeed  the  two  latter  min- 
erals not  only  furnish  magnesia,  but  by  their  decom- 
position furnis*h  also  iron  oxide  to  the  clay. 

Dolomite,  the  double  carbonate  of  lime  and  mag- 
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nesia,  may  be  present  in  some  clays  derived  from  maj 
nesian  limestone^  while  the  j^ulphate  of  magnesia  o 
epsom  salts  when  present,  may  aid  in  the  formatio 
of  a  white  coating  on  the  surface  of  the  ware;  its  pn 
sence  can  sometimes  be  detected  by  the  bitter  tast 
which  it  imparts  to  the  clay. 

The  effects  of  magnesia  in  clays  are  considered  to  b 
the  same  as  those  produced  by  lime. 

SILICA     IN    CLAYS. 

Three  types  of  silica  may  be  recognized  in  clay,  i.  € 

1st.     Quartz. 

2nd.  That  which  is  combined  with  alumina  anc 
watbr  in  kaolinite. 

3rd.  That  which  is  combined  with  one  or  mon 
bases,  forming  silicate  minerals,  such  as  feldspar 
mica,  etc. 

In  chemical  analysis  the  first  and  third  are  some 
times  grouped  together  under  the  name  of  sand,  jr  a 
times  erroneously  spoken  of  as  free  silica. 

The  sand  is  practically  insoluble  in  sulphuric  acic 
and  caustic  soda  and  this  fact  is  utilized  in  the  ration 
'  al  analysis  of  clay. 

•Few  clays,  so  far  as  known,  are  free  from  quartz 
but  it  is  present  in  variable  amounts  in  different  ones 
A  minimum  of  .2  of  one  per  cent,  has  been  recordec 
j  from  New  Jersey*  while  the  average  in   the  Wood 

I  bridge  fire  clays  is  five  per  cent. 

In  the  Missouri  flint  clays,  a  minimum  of  .5  of  one 
I  per  cent.,  is  recorded,  while  the  sand  percentage  is  2( 

to  43  per  cent,  in  the  St.  Louis  fire  clays,  and  20  to  5( 
I>er  cent,  in  the  Loess  clays.  § 

27  samples  of  Alabama  clays  contained  from  5  to  5( 
per  cent,  of  insoluble  residue. 

70  North  Carolina  clays  had  from  15.75  per  cent 
to  70.43  per  cent,  of  insoluble  residue. 

In  European  clays  similar  variations  are  observ- 
able.    The  most  important  effect  of  silica  or  sand  is 

•G.  H.  Cook,  Cl:ay8  of  New  Jersey,  1878,  p.  273. 
t  Wheeler,  MiBsoari  Geological  Survey,  XI,  page  M. 
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that  as  it  increases  the  plasticity,  tensile  strength,  and 
air  shrinkage  tend  to  decrease.  In  fact  silica  es- 
pecially if  present  abundantly  in  large  grains,  may 
cause  an  expansion  of  the  clay  in  burning. 

Quartz  serves  as  a  flux  at  very  high  temperatures, 
but  at  lower  ones  it  tends  to  increase  the  refractori- 
ness of  the  clay,  and  this  property  is  governed  some 
what  by  the  size  of  the  quartz  grains  and  the  amount 
of  fluxing  material  which  will  fuse  at  lower  tempera- 
tures. 

Sand  acts  as  a  diluent  of  the  shrinkage  in  air  drying 
and  also  in  burning  up  to  a  certain  point  depending 
upon  the  fusiblity  of  the  constituent  grain. 

In  the  burning  of  low  grade  clay,  the  quartz  grains 
tend  to  act  as  a  skeleton  and  preserve  the  form  of  the 
mass,,  while  the  fluxing  impurity  by  their  fusion  bind 
the  whole  together. 

TITANIC    ACID    IN    CLAYS. 

Titanium  generally  occurs  in  clays  in  the  form  of 
the  mineral  rutile  (titanic  oxide).  It  has  always 
been  looked  upon  as  a  rare  element  and  a  non-detri- 
mental impurity,  but  the  idea  of  its  rarity  has  pro- 
bably resulted  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  commonly 
determined  or  looked  for  in  the  ordinary  quantitative 
analysis.  Its  effect  on  the  fusibility  of  clay  has  never, 
been  thoroughly  understood,  although  it  has  seemed 
probable  that  its  action  was  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  of  silica. 

The  experiments  of  Seger  have  indicated  that  when 
a  hundred  parts  of  kaolin  and  6.65  per  cent,  titanic 
oxide  were  heated  to  above  melting  point  of  wrought 
iron,  the  resulting  mass  was  densely  sintered,  and 
showed  a  dark  blue  fracture. 

13.3  per  cent,  added  to  a  hundred  parts  of  kaolin 
gave  a  deep  blue  enamel  at  the  same  temperature, 
while  an  equal  amount  of  kaolin  with  the  addition  of 
10  per  cent,  of  sil'ca  burned  to  a  snow  white  ma^s  at 
the  same  temperature  and  did  not  fuse.  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  actions  of  titanium  and  silica  at 
high  temperatures  are  not  exactly  alike. 
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ORGANIC   MATTER     IX    CLAYS. 


Organic  matter  affects  not  only  the  color  of  clay  bu 
also  its  plasticity,  absorptive  i)ower  and  t-ensil 
strength. 

It  is  present  in  clays  either  in  the  form  of  finel; 
divided  pieces  of  plant  tissue  or  larger  fragments  o 
stems  or  leaves,  which  settled  in  the  clay  during  it 
deposition,  and  have  since  IxH'ome  wholly  or  partb 
converts  into  lignite.  All  surface  clays  contaii 
plant  roots,  but  thesis  (»xert  little  effect  other  than  t< 
aid  the  i)ercolation  of  surface  waters. 

Clays  colored  by  organic  matter  and  containing  n< 

iron,  burn  white,  a**  the  plant  tissue  burns  off  a 

bright  redness;  if  sucli  a  clay,  however  he  heated  to< 

quickly,  the  surface  of  it  becomes  dense  befo'^e  all  o 

the  organic  matter  has  had  opj)ortunity  to  escape  fron 

f  the  interior,  and  the  latter  remains  dark  colored. 

J  Organic  matter  may  also  mask  the  presence  of  iroi 

\  so  that  the  clay,  instead  of  burning  white,  will  bun 

red  at  a  temperature  of  above  that  at  whicli  the  or 
ganic  matter  passes  off,  below  that  temperature  th 
vegetable  matter  will  tend  to  keep  t-he  iron  reduced 
The  clay  from  Fernbank,  Lamar  County,  Alabams 
contains  6.40  i)er  cent  of  fcTric  oxide,  and  2  to  2 
per  cent  of  organic  matter,  but  in  the  raw  material,  th 
latter  hides  the  former.  Organic  matter  exercises  a: 
important  influence  on  the  plasticity,  often  increasin 
it  to  an  enormous  degree,  it  also  tends  to  elevate  th 
tensile  strength,  the  clay  just  mentioned  showing  18 
pounds  per  square  inch,  but  high  plasticity  does  no 
always  indicate  the  presence  of  mucli  organic  mat< 
rial. 

In  the  weathering  of  clays  organic  matter  by  it 
slow  oxidation,  aids  in  breaking  them  up  by  the  e« 
cape  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas. 

WATER    IN    CLAYS. 

All  clavs  contain  two  kinds  of  water: — 
1st.     Hygroscopic  water  or  moisture  ( mechanicall; 
absorbed ) . 

2nd.     Chemically  combined  water. 
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The  moisture  in  air  dried  clays  may  be  as  low  as  .5 
per  cent,  and  reach  30  to  40  per  cent,  in  those  freshly 
taken  from  the  bank.  In  the  air  dried  specimens  in 
the  Alabama  samples  tested,  it  varied  from  .12  per 
cent,  to  8.4  per  cent. 

In  air  drying  most  of  the  moisture  is  expelled,  and 
this  is  accompanied  by  a  shrinkage  of  the  clay,  which, 
in  the  case  of  the  Alabama  samples,  was  usually  from 
2  to  7  per  cent.,  but  in  one  case  it  reached  14  per  cent. 

The  air-shrinkage  of  the  clay  ceases  however  before 
all  the  moisture  passes  off,  the  reason  for  this  being 
that  the  shrinkage  ceases  when  the  clay  particles  have 
come  in  contact  with  each  other,  but  there  may  still 
remain  spaces  between  them  which  hold  the  water  by 
capillarity,  and  the  brick  will  contiue  to  lose  weight 
but  not  in  size,  until  all  of  this  water  has  been  driven 
off. 

la  practice  it  is  this  latter  portion  of  the  moisture 
that  evaporates  during  the  first  period  of  the  burning 
known  as  water  smoking. 

The  air  shrinkage  of  a  clay  varies  with  the  nature 
of  the  mater^'al.  Sandy  clays  usually  show  the  least 
shrinkage,  and  of  this  kind  the  coarse  grained  ones 
diminish  the  least  in  size,  while  highly  plastic  clays 
usually  show  a  high  contraction  in  volume. 

The  amount  of  water,  which  a  dry  clay  needs  to 
develop  its  maxium  plasticity  is  a  variable  quantity. 
Plastic  clays  absorb  a  large  amount,  but  a  lean  clay 
and  fine  grained  one  may  do  the  same.  As  a  very  gen- 
eral rule  it  may  be  stated  that  lean  clays  absorb  from 
tw^elve  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  water,  while  fat  clays 
anywhere  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent.,  and  the  more 
water  a  clay  absorbs  the  more  it  has  to  part  witt  in 
drying  and  the  greater  will  be  its  shrinkage. 

If  green  ware  is  dried  too  rapidly  it  may  split,  not 
only  from  differential  shrinkage  between  the  exterior 
and  the  interior  surface,  but  the  rapid  escape  of  steam 
may,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  burning,  tend  to  burst 
the  ware. 

Highly  aluminous  clays  do  not  always  absorb  the 
most  water,  nor  are  they  the  most  plastic,  and  some 
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clays  low  in  alumina  and  high  in  organic  matter  are 
not  only  highly  plastic  but  also  absorb  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  water. 

In  the  manufacture  of  clay  products  the  moisture 
is  partly  expelled  by  exposing  the  ware  to  the  sun  or 
putting  it  in  heated  tunnels  or  rooms,  while  the  last 
traces  of  moisture  a^e  driven  off  in  the  early  stages  of 
burning. 

Moisture  may  play  another  important  and  injurious 
role  in  clay  working  by  its  tendency  to  dissolve  the  sol- 
uble salts  in  the  clay  and  bring  them  to  lie  surface  in 
drying,  where  they  are  left  in  the  form  of  a  white 
coating.  It  may  also  permit  the  acids  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  fire  gases  of  the  kiln,  to  act  on  the  min- 
eral ingredients  of  the  clay,  and  thus  form  soluble 
compounds,  especially  clorides  and  sulphates. 

Comhined  water  is  present  in  every  clay.  In  pure 
kaolin  there  is  nearly  14  per  cent,  of  it,  in  other  clays 
the  percentage  depends  on  the  amount  of  clay  base  and 
the  presence  of  other  hydra  ted  minerals,  such  as 
limonite. 

Combined  water  is  driven  off  at  a  low  red  heat,  and 
when  this  occurs  the  clay  suffers  an  additional  shrink- 
age. It  is  a  curious  fact  that  although  the  combined 
water  does  not  determine  the  degree  of  plarticity  of 
the  clay,  nevertheless  when  once  driven  pflf  the  clay 
can  no  longer  be  rendered  plastic.  The  greater  the 
amount  of  combined  water,  the  greater  the  shrinkage, 
and  in  the  burning  the  Alabama  clays  it  varied  from 
2\  to  12  per  cent. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIE:^  OP  CLAYS. 

These  are  fully  as  important  as  chemical  ones,  if 
not  more  i^o,  plasticity  for  instance  being  a  character 
of  enormous  value. 

The  physical  characters  which  are  of  the  most  im- 
portance from  the  practical  standpoint,  are  plasticity, 
fusibility,  shrinkage,  tensile  strength,  slaking,  absorj)- 
tion  and  density. 
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PLASTICITY. 

This  is  the  property  by  virtue  of  which  a  clay  can  be 
moulded  into  any  desired  form  when  wet,  which  shape 
is  retained  by  it  when  dry. 

Just  what  the  cause  of  plasticity  is  still  remains  to 
be  definitely  proven,  although  several  theories,  some 
of  them  very  reasonable  ones,  have  been  advanced.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  variable  property  and  we  can  find  all 
stages  in  the  transition  from  the  highly  plastic  clay 
to  the  slightly  coherent  sand.  Clays,  which  posses 
little  plasticity  are  said  to  be  lean,  while  highly  plastic 
ones  are  called  fat. 

Pure  or  nearly  pure  kaolins  are  nearly  always  lean, 
while  clays  low  in  kaolinite  may  be  highly  plastic,  thus 
for  instance  the  clay  from  Chalk  Bluff,  and  the  stone- 
ware from  Prattville,  containing  respectively  36.50 
and  26.98  per  cent,  of  alumina  are  both  lean,  while  the 
clays  from  Fayette  Court  House  and  Fernbank  con- 
taining only  19.68  and  13  per  cent,  of  alumina  respec- 
tively are  both  highly  plastic. 

Cook  has  shown  that  the  plasticity  of  some  kaolins 
may  be  increased  by  grinding  them,  the  resultl  being 
to  tear  apart  the  little  particles  of  clay  which  were 
bunched  or  clustered  together  and  thus  permit  a  greats 
er  mobility  of  the  grains  or  scales  of  clay  over  each 
other. 

Mica  decreases  the  plasticltv  of  clay,  and  if,  in  a 
finely  divided  condition,  tends  to  make  it  flaky  when 
wet. 

Plasticity,  whatever  its  caus^,  is  an  important  pro: 
perty  from  a  commercial  standpoint  and  highly  inter- 
esting from  a  scientific  one.  The  amount  of  water  re- 
quired to  develop  the  maximum  plasticity  varies.  If 
too  little  is  added  the  clay  cracks  in  moulding^  and  is 
stiff  and  hard  to  work ;  if  too  much  is  mixed  in  with 
the  clay  it  becomes  very  soft  and  retains  its  shape  with 
difficulty.  Le^n  clays  usually  require  less  water  to 
produce  a  workable  mass  than  plastic  ones. 

The  Alabama  clays  require  flrom  25  to  30  per  cent, 
of  water  to  develop  their  maximum  plasticity. 
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TENSILE     STR  ENGTH. 

The  tensile  strength  or  the  binding  power  of  a  clay- 
often  stands  in  relation  to  its  plasticity,  but  not  al- 
ways. It  exerts  an  important  effect  in  connection 
with  the  cracking  of  the  ware  in  drying.  The  com- 
mon method  of  determining  it  is  to  form  the  plastic 
clay  into  briquettes  of  the  same  shape  as  those  used  in 
the  testing  of  cement.  When  air-dried  they  are  tested 
in  the  regular  cement  testing  machine,  and  their  ten- 
sile strength  per  square  inch  is  determined.  Before 
breaking,  the  cross  section  of  the  briquette  must  be 
carefully  measured,  as  the  clay  shrinks  in  drying  and 
the  tensile  strength  per  square  inch  has  to  be  calcu- 
lated from  this  sectional  area.  , 

The  tensile  strength  of  air-dried  (*lays  is  extremely 
variable.  In  kaolins  it  is  from  5  to  10  pounds  per 
square  inch ;  in  brick  clays  60  to  75  pounds  jyev  square 
inch  and  even  100  pounds;  in  pottery  clays  from  150 
t(»  175  pounds. 

Some  very  plastic  clays  show  as  much  as  200  and 
300  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  a  tensile  strength  of 
even  400  pounds  has  been  recorded. 

The  strongest  Alabama  clay  were  the  highly  plastic 
one  from  Chalk  Bluff,  which  had  a  maximum  tensile 
strength  of  384  pounds  jyer  square  inch,  while  the 
Choctaw  County  one  showed  only  5  pounds  per  square 
inch. 

The  Alabama  clays  were  all  ground  and  passed 
through  a  thirty  mesh  sieve  before  testing. 

Very  fine  grained  clays  seem  to  be  lacking  in  tensile 
strength  as  tliey  are  in  plasticity. 

SHRINKAGE. 

All  clays  undergo  a  shrinkage  in  drying  and  an  ad- 
ditional shrinkage  in  burning,  the  first  is  known  as 
air  — ,  the  second  as  fire-shrinkage.  Some  clays  shrink 
most  in  drying,  others  most  in  burning,  and  conse- 
quently the  amount  is  variable  and  depends  on  the 
amount  of  water  absorbed,  on  the  amount  of  lime  in 
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the  day,  the  quantity  of  organic  matter,  the  size  of  the 
grain,  and  the  amount  of  combined  water. 

The  amount  of  water  absorbed,  and  the  texture  in- 
fluence the  air-shrinkage  which  begins  as  soon  as  the 
water  commences  to  evaporate  from  tlie  clay.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  a  clay  keeps  on  losing  in 
weight  after  the  shrinkage  has  ceased,  and  this  fact  is 
well  shown  by  the  following  experiments  on  some  Ala- 
bama samples. 

The   clay    was    from  property  of  J.  C.  Bean,  Sec.  31,  T.  20, 
R.  11  w. 

After  moulding,  the  clay  weighed 36.698  grams. 

At  end  of  24  hours  the  shrinkage  was  Hi 

percent,  and  the  weight 30.891 

At  end  of  48  hours,  shrinkage  12  per  cent., 

weight 29.588 

At  end  of  6  daye,  shrinkage  12  per  cent., 

weight 29.460 

At  end  of  8  days,  shrinkage  12  per  cent., 

weight 29.140 

At  end  of  12  days,  shrinkage  12  per  cent, 

weight 29.093 

Throughout  this  period  the  clay  was  kept  exposed  to  a  temper- 
ture  of  70°  Fahr. 

The  shrinkage  is  generally  equal  in  all  three  direc- 
tions, and  consequently  only  the  linear  shrinkage  is 
given.  The  greater  the  shrinkage  of  a  clay  the  more 
danger  there  is  of  its  cracking  and  warping  in  burn- 
ing, and  when  there  is  any  apprehension  that  this  may 
occur,  an  attempt  is  made  to  prevent  it  by  tlie  addition 
of  grog  (burned  clay)  which  diminishes  the  shrinkage. 

Coarse  grain  clays  having  larger  pores  permit  the 
water  to  escape  more  rapidly,  and  hence  can  be  dried 
more  quickly  than  fine  grained  ones,  from  which  the 
water  can  not  very  readily  escape.  If  the 
drying  of  fine  grained  clays  is  hastened,  the  surface 
shrinkage  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  interior  and 
cracking  ensues.  We  might  perhaps  expect  that  on 
account  of  their  greater  porosity,  the  fine  grained 
clays  would  absorb  more  water,  and  consequently 
shrink  more  in  drying,  but  the  Alabama  clays  do  not 
always  bear  out  this  fact. 

The  fire  shrinkage  generally  commences  when  the 
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combined  water  begins  to  pass  off,  and  it  may  be  just 
as  variable  as  the  air  shrinkage.  In  fine  (gained  clays, 
as  those  from  near  Prattville,  the  shrinkage  from 
burning  was  found  to  be  comparatively  uniform, 
while  on  the  other  hand  moderately  fine  grained 
kaolin  from  Rock  Run  shrank  more  rapidly  as  it  ap- 
proached the  temperature  of  vitrification. 

Sometimes  the  clay  instead  of  shrinking  during  the 
burning  appears  to  expand;  and  this  is  especially  the 
case  with  very  quartzose  ones,*  for  the  quartz  has  the 
property  of  expjanding  at  high  temperatures.  This 
expansion  of  siliceous  clays  may  soraet^'mes  be  respon- 
sible for  the  presence  of  cracks  in  the  burned  ware. 

As  the  addition  of  quartz  to  diminish  the  shrinkage 
also  tends  to  decrease  the  tensile  strength  of  the  clay, 
there  will  be  a  certain  limit  beyond  which  it  must  not 
proceed. 

Organic  matter  and  combined  water  tend  to  in- 
crease the  shrinkage  in  burning,  but  lime  has  the  opo- 

site  tenlency. 

Clays  containing  a  large  amount  of  feldspar  will,  in 

I  stead  of  showing  a  steady  shrinkage  up  to  the  temper- 

ature of  complete  vitrification,  often  exhibit  a  tempo- 
rary increase  of  volume  wlien  the  fusing  point  of  the 
feldspar  is  reached. 

The  shrinkage  of  most  clays  in  burning  does  'Ot 
proceed  regularly  and  steadily  up  to  the  temi)erature 
of  vitrification,  for  some  clays  attain  their  maximum 
density  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  below 
that  at  which  thev  vitrify.  Thus  the  plastic  clay  of  J. 
C.  Bean,  near  Tuscaloosa,  attains  its  maximum 
shrinkage  at  cone  5,  but  does  not  vitrify  until  cone  27. 

i  Between  the  pointi  at  which  the  moisture  seems  to 

pass  oflf  and  that  at  which  the  combined  water  b^ns 

to  escape,  the  clay  shrinks  little  or  none  at  all,  and 

'1 


i 
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consequently  the  heat  can  be  raised  rapidly  in  this  in- 
terval, but  above  and  below  these  two  points  it  must 
proceed  slowly  to  prevent  cracking  or  warping  of  the 
ware. 

FUSIBILITY    OF   CLAYS. 

It  can  be  said  in  general,  that  other  things  being 
equal,  the  fusibility  of  a  c!ay  will  increase  with  the 
all  the  fuxing  impurities  do  not  act  with  the  same  in- 
approximate  statement  however,  for  in  the  first  place 
all  the  fluxing  impurities  do  not  act  wifh  the  same  in- 
tensity, and  of  two  clays  containing  the  same  amount 
and  kind  of  fluxes,  that  one  which  has  the  finer  grain 
will  usually  fuse  at  the  lower  temperature,  in  addition 
to  this  the  condition  of  the  fire,  whether  oxidizing  or 
reducing,  also  exerts  an  effect. 

White  mica  tends  to  increase  the  refractoriness  of 
a  clay,  and  to  exert  very  little  fluxing  action  even  at 
moderatly  high  temperatures. 

As  a  clay  is  gradually  heated,  it  not  only  shrinks, 
but  also  begins  to  harden.  At  the  temperature  at 
which  the  combined  water  begins  to  pass  oflf,  the  im- 
pure clays  acquire  such  a  degree  of  hardness  that  they 
can  nolonger  be  scratched  by  a  knife;  but  "n  the  case 
of  purer  clays,  the  temperature  must  be  raised  mucli 
higher  to  obtain  this  same  degree  of  hardness.  This 
condition  is  brought  about  by  the  clay  particles  be- 
ginning to  soften  under  the  action  of  the  heat,  in  other 
words  it  represeiats  the  very  first  stages  of  melting  or 
incipient  fusion,  and  in  this  condition  tlie  clay  parti- 
cles stick  to  each  other,  arid  bind  the  whole  together 
into  a  solid  mass.  In  clays  which  have  been  burned  to 
incipient  fusion,  th'  particles  are  however  still  rec- 
ognizable. If  the  temperature  be  increased,  a  vari- 
able amount,  depending  upon  the  clay,  the  result  is 
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that  all  of  the  particles  become  sufficently  soft  to  per- 
mit their  adjustment  into  a  condition  of  greater  com- 
pactness, leaving  no  interspaces,  or  in  other  words, 
the  clay  becomes  impervious.  This  condition  is 
spoken  of  as  virtification,  or  complete  sintering.  The 
particles  of  the  clay  are  no  longer  recognizable,  and 
the  maximum  shrinkage  has  been  reached.  With  a 
further  elevation  of  the  temperature  the  clay  mass 
fusses  completely,  and  becomes  viscous  or  flows. 

We  therefore  can  recognize  three  stages  in  the  burn- 
ing of  the  clay,  i.  e.,  incipient  fusion,  vitrification  and 
viscosity.  *   • 

The  points  of  incipient  fusion  and  viscosity  may  be 
within  75  degrees  Fahr.  of  each  other  as  in  calcareous 
clavs,  while  in  some  fire  clavs  thev  mav  be  as  much  as 
500  or  (JOO  degrees  apart,  and  furthermore  the  point 
of  vitrification  does  not  necessarily  lie  midway  be- 
tween the  two. 

Most  clavs  show  a  difference  of  from  200  to  400 
degrees  Fah^.  between  the  points  just  mentioned,  and 
it  can  be  easily  understood  the  farther  apart  these 
two  points,  the  safer  will  it  be  to  burn  the  clay,  for  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  control  a  kiln  within  a  range 
of  a  few  degrees  of  temperature,  and  therefore  in  burn- 
ing a  mass  of  ware  to  vitrification  if  this  point  lies  too 
near  that  of  viscosity,  there  is  danger  of  overstepping 
it  and  reaching  the  latter. 

The  fusibility  of  a  clay  depends  on : 

1.  The  amount  of  fluxes. 

2.  Size  of  the  grain  of  the  refractory  and  the  non- 
refractorv  constituents. 

3.  The  condition  of  the  fire,  whether  oxidizing  or 
reducing. 

*These  three  terms  have  been  suggested  by  H.  A.  Wheeler,  Vitrified 
Paving  Brick.  1895. 
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Attempts  have  been  made  to  exprees  the  rellat'ye 
fusibiliv  of  clavs  numercallv,  and  this  number  has 
been  called  the  refractory  quotient  by  Bishop*  and 
the  fusibility  factor  by  Wheeler.  §  In  both  cases,  the 

figure  is  obtained  by  using  the  non-fluxing  elements 
of  the  clay  for  the  numerator,  and  the  fluxing  impuri- 
ties as  a  denomiuater;  and  in  the  case  of  the  second 
formula,  the  fineness  of  the  grain  was  also  taken  into 
consideration.  As  this  mode  of  expressing  the  fusi- 
bility has  not  come  into  general  use,  the  reference  is 
simply  given  here. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  customary  to  express  the 
fusibility  of  the  clay  in  degrees  of  temperature,  and 
this  temperature  is  measured  by  one  or  another  form 
of  pyrometer,  whose  principle  depends  on  the  fusion 
of  alloys  or  single  metals;  thermo-electricity;  fusion 
of  an  artificial  mixture;  spectro  photometry;  expan- 
sion of  gases  or  solids;  etc.  Many  of  these  are  only 
applicable  at  lower  temperatures,  others  are  largely 
influenced  by  the  personal  equation,  and  only  twa  or 
three  of  the  most  important  will  therefore  be  mention- 
ed here. 

THE   THERMO- ELKCTRIC   PYROMETER. 

Le  Chatelier's  Thermoelectric  pyrometer  depends 
on  the  measurement  of  a  cu'^rent  generated  by  the 
heating  of  a  thermopile.  The  latter  consists  of  two 
wires,  one  of  platium,  the  other  an  alloy,  90  per  cent, 
platinum  and  10  per  cent  of  rhodium,  twisted  together 
at  their  free  ends  for  a  distance  of  about  an  inch,  whUe 
the  next  foot  or  two  of  their  lenth  is  enclosed  in  a  fire 
clay  tube  so  that  when  the  couple  is  inserted  into  the 

*Dle  Feuerf eaten  Thone,  p.  71,  1876. 

f  English  and  Mining  Journal,  March  10,  1894. 
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furance  only  the  end  which  is  held  near  the  body 
whose  temperature  is  to  be  measured,  will  receive  the 
full  force  of  the  heat.  The  two  wires  connect  with  a 
galvanometer,  the  deflection  of  whose  needle  increases 
with  the  temperature  at  the  point  of  the  free  end  of  the 
wire  couple.  As  at  present  put  on  the  market,  the 
thermo-electric  pyrometer,  costs  about  f  180  and  this, 
together  with  the  delicacy  of  th3  galvanometer,  has 
tended  to  restrict  its  use.  There  is  no  reason  however 
why  one  should  not  be  made  and  put  on  the  market  for 
a  much  lower  price.  It  is  not  ne<*essary  that  the  re- 
cording instrument  should  be  in  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  kiln,  but  it  may  be  kept  in  another  room  where 
it  is  safe  from  dust  and  rough  handling,  and  wires  can 
extend  fn)m  there  to  tl  c  kiln.  This  ]»yrometer  is  con- 
sidered to  be  accurate  to  within  10  degrees  Fahr. 

SEGER   PYRAMIDS. 

These  consists  of  different  mixtures  of  kaolin  and 
fluxes,  which  are  compounded  so  that  there  shall  be 
a  constant  difference  between  their  fusing  i)oints. 
Segar's  series  were  numbered  from  one  to  twenty,  and 
the  difference  between  any  twoiconsecutive  numbers 
is  36  degrees  Fahr.  A  later  series  introduced  by  Cra- 
mer runs  from  .01  to  .022  wiih  a  difference  of  54  de- 
grees Fahr.  between  their  fusing  i)oints, 
and  in  addition  the  higher  numbers  in 
the  Segar  series  have  been  extended  from 
number  twenty  up  to  number  thirty-six.  As  these  ^ 
cones  have  been  recently  recalibrated,  the  fusinc: 
points  of  the  various  numbers  together  with  their 
composition  is  given  herewith.* 


*  Taken  from  a  recently  itsned  drcolar  of  Tbon  Industrie  Saboratorinm  in 
Berlin,  where  the  cones  are  and  were  originally  made. 
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04 
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2 
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5 
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conditions  during  burning^  with  the  results  obtained, 
may  lead  to  a  discovery  of  those  conditions  that  will 
produce  the  best  product. 

CHEMICAL    EFFECTS    OF    HEATING. 

While  the  fusion  of  a  clay  may  be  looked  upon  in 
part  as  a  chemical  action,  there  are  other  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  clay  before  the  temperature 
of  fusion  is  reached.     These  changes  are : 

The  driving  off  of  the  chemically  combined  water. 

The  burning  of  the  organic  matter. 

The  change  of  limonite  to  hematite  by  the  loss  of 
its  combined  water. 

The  oxidization  of  pyrite  to  sulphate  which  by 
further  heating  loses  its  sulphur  and  is  also  converted 
into  hematite. 

The  driving  off  of  carbonic  acid  from  any  carbonates 
of  lime  or  magnesia  which  may  be  present. 

The  general  effect  of  these  changes  is  first  to  make 
the  clay  more  porous,  but  subsequently  to  increase  its 
shrinkage,  and  in  addition  the  color  of  the  clay  is 
changed. 

A  chemical  interaction  between  the  components  of 
the  clay  only  b^ns  with  incipient  fusion. 

SLAKING. 

Clays,  when  thrown  into  water,  break  up  more  or 
less  completely,  or  in  other  words,  they  slake.  The 
process  is  simply  one  of  mechanical  disintegration, 
which,  however,  has  important  practical  bearings. 
Some  homogeneous  clays  on  being  immersed  split  into 
a  number  of  angular  fragments,  while  others  flake  off 
into  scaly  particles,  while  still  others  crumble  down  to 
a  powder.    This  slakipg  action    proceeds    slowly    or 
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quickly  depending  on  the  toughness  or  density  of  the 
clay.  Some  clays  slake  completely  in  two  or  three 
minutes,  while  others  may  be  little  effected  by  an 
immersion  in  water  of  an  hour  or  two. 

The  practical  importance  of  slaking  i.i  noticed  first 
in  the  case  of  clays  which  have  to  be  washed  for  mark- 
eting, for  the  quicker  they  fall  apart  when  they  are 
thrown  into  water,  the  more  rapid  and  sometimes  the 
more  thoroughly  will  be  the  elimination  of  the  impuri- 
ties. 

In  the  tempering  the  easy  slaking  of  a  clay  is  also 
of  importance,  permitting  it  to  be  more  easily  broken 
up  and  the  more  thoroughly  mixed  with  water. 

ABSORPTION. 

This  varies  with  the  amount  of  organic  matter,  fer- 
ric hydrate,  and  the  porosity  of  a  clay,  and  increases 
with  all  three.  As  has  already  been  stated  the  more 
water  a  clay  absorbs  the  more  it  has  to  give  oflf  in  dry-* 
ing  and  the  more  difficult  it  is,  especially  in  the  case 
of  fine  grained  clays,  to  avoid  cracking. 

COLOR  OF  UNBURNED  CLAYS. 

Ferric  oxide  and  organic  matter  are  the  two  great 
coloring  agents  of  the  raw  clay.  Organic  matter  gen- 
erally colors  a  clay  gray,  bluish  gray,  or  black,  while 
iron  according  to  the  condition  of  the  oxide,  or  the 
presence  of  carbonate,  may  impart  a  red,  yellow 
brown,  or  sometimes  a  gray  color. 

For  any  given  amount  of  organic  matter  or  ferric 
oxide,  the  coloration  will  be  much  more  intense  the 
more  sandy  the  clay. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that,  organic  matter  ex- 
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cepted,  the  purer  clays  are  usually  light  colored,  while 
the  impure  ones  are  yellow,  red,  or  brown. 

Organic  matter  however,  frequently  masks  the  iron 
coloration,  and  makes  it  often  difficult 
to  determine  the  refractory  nature  of 
the  material.  Siome  clayrs  ,  which  bum 
perfectly  white  may  be  colored  black  by  organic 
matter  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  sand  clay  from  Pegram. 
Ferrous  compounds  not  infrequently  impart  a  gray  or 
bluish  tint  to  clay,  and  at  times  the  lower  part  of  a 
cjay  bed  may  be  gray  while  the  upper  portion  is  yellow 
or  red,  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  contained  in  it. 

THE  MINERALOGY  OF  CLAYS. 

Most  clays  are  so  fine  grained  that  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  the  mineral  constituents  with  the  naked 
eye,  and  their  recognition  even  microscopically,  is 
sometimes  a  matter  of  diffculty.  At  the  same  time 
however,  there  are  certain  minerals,  which  are  either 
present  in  all  clays  or  are  to  be  found  in  a  great  many 
of  tliem,  and  these  will  be  mentioned  in  the  order  of 
their  abundance. 

KAOLINITE. 

The  mineral  kaolinite  is  looked  upon  as  the  base  of 
all  clays,  and  while  it  is  not  wanting  so  far  as  we  know 
in  any  of  them,  nevertheless,  it  is  not  as  abundant  as 
we  have  been  apt  to  consider  it,  nor  are  the  charact- 
eristic properties  of  clay  wholly  due  to  it. 

Kaolinite,  whose  formula  is  Al^Og,  2810^,  2HjO,  or 
silica  46.3  per  cent.,  alumina  39.8  per  cent.,  water  13.9 
per  cent  is  a  white  scaly  mineral  crystalliziijg  in  the 
monoclinic  system,  the  crystals  presenting  the  form 
of  small  hexagonal  plates.     Its  specific  gravity  is  2.2 
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• 

to  2.6  and  its  hardnees  is  2  to  2^.  It  is  naturally 
white  in  color  and  plastic  when  wet  but  very  slightly 
so.  The  microscope  shows  the  kaolinite  to  be  collect- 
ed in  little  bunches  which  can  be  broken  apart  by 
grinding  and  thereby  increasing  the  plasticity.* 

ICaolinite  is  nearly  infusible  but  a  slight  addition  of 
fusible  impurities  lowers  its  refractoriness.  A  mass 
of  kaolinite  is  called  kaolin,  and  pure  kaolin  is  practi- 
cally unknown. 

Many  kaolins  contain  very  minute  scales  of  white 
mica,  which  under  the  microscope  are  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  kaolinite.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that 
kaolinite  always  occurs  in  hexagonal  plates,  for  in 
some  clays  scales  of  six  sided  outline  are  almost  want- 
ing. 

QUARTZ. 

This  mineral  is  present  in  sedimentary  clays  most- 
ly in  the  form  of  rounded  grains,  and  sometimes  in 
crystals,  while  in  residual  clays  the  particles  are  most 
commonly  angular.  It  is  an  extremely  hard  mineral, 
which  will  scratch  glass  and  possesses  a  shell  l^ke  or 
conchoidal  frac^ture,  it  is  practically  not  attacked  by 
the  common  acids,  but  is  affected  by  alkaline  solu- 
tions. This  is  one  of  the  few  mineral  components  of 
clay  which,  at  times,  occurs  in  grains  of  sufficient  size 
to  be  recognized  by  the  unaided  eye.  It  may  be  color- 
less but  the  surface  of  the  grain  is  not  infrequently 
stained  by  a  th'n  film  of  iron  oxide.  Feldspar  might 
be  mistaken  for  it,  but  the  latter  will  not  scratch 
glass. 

Flint  or  non-crystalline  silica  is  sometimes  present 
in  clays.  It  usually  has  a  muddy  color  and  a  con- 
choidal fracture. 


*G.  H.  Oook,  CUrs  of  New  Jersey,  Oeolcgioal  Sarrey.  1878. 
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Both  quartz  and  flint  are  infusible  at  very  high 
temperatures  but  the  presence  of  other  minerals  may 
serve  to  flux  them.  Quartz  tends  to  diminish  the 
shrinkage  of  the  clay,  and  if  wanting  it  has  to  be 
added  during  the  process  of  manufacture.  Its  addi- 
tion also  tends  to  decrease  the  plasticity. 

CALCITE. 

This  mineral  which  is  carbonate  of  lime,  effervesces 
when  moistened  with  muriatic  acid,  so  that  its  pres- 
ence in  clay  may  often  be  detected  by  the  addition  of 
this  chemical.  Calcite  is  a  soft  mineral  and  occurs  in 
the  clay,  either  in  the  form  of  little  rhombohedral  or 
powdery  particles.  Clays,  which  contain  a  large 
amount  of  it  in  finelv  divided  condition,  are 
said  to  be  marly,  and  in  some  clay  deposits 
certain  layers  may  contain  a  larger  percent- 
age of  carbonate  of  lime  than  others.  The 
carbonate  of  lime  found  in  clays  may  be  derived 
from  particles  of  limestone  ir  the  clay  if  it  is  a  sedi- 
mentary one,  or  from  the  decomposition  of  lime-soda 
feldspar  in  the  case  of  either  sedimentary  or  residual 
deposits.  Percolating  water  may  also  introduce  it 
into  the  clav. 

GYPSUM. 

Gypsum  or  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  found  in  clay  in 
the  form  of  grains,  needles,  well  developed  crystals, 
or  lamellar  masses.  It  is  so  much  softer  than  calcite 
that  it  can  be  scratched  by  the  finger  nail,  often  has  a 
pearly  lustre,  is  transparent,  and  does  not  eflfervecjce 
when  acid  is  poured  on  it  In  hard  burned  brick  gyp- 
sum simply  acts  as  a  flux,  but  in  lightly  burned  ones 
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it  gives  rise  to  soluble  sulpliates  which  cause  efflores- 
cence. 

MICA. 

This  mineral  can  be  frequently  detected  by  the  nak- 
ed eye,  owing  to  its  high  lustre,  even  when  it  is  present 
in  the  form  of  very  minute  scales.  It  is  seldom  absent 
in  clays  and  is  usually  found  to  an  appreciable  extent 
in  even  the  best  kaolins,  for  on  account  of  its  scaly 
nature  and  lightness,  it  remains  suspended  in  water 
for  a  long  while  and  is  consequently  very  hard  to  re- 
move by  washing;  small  amounts  of  white  mica  are 
rarely  injurious. 

Mica  is  usually  found  in  those  clays  which  have  been 
derived  from  the  breaking  down  of  igneous  or  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  such  as  granitesi,  gneisses  or  schists, 
and  two  species  are  recognized  in  clay,  i.  e.  biotite  and 
muscovite.  The  former  is  a  complex  silicate  of  iron, 
magnesia,  and  alumina,  and  occurs  as  six  sided  plates 
or  irregular  sccJes  usually  of  a  dark  color.  As  it  easi- 
ly decomposes  with  the  formation  of  iron  oxide,  it  is 
not  so  apt  to  be  found  in  clays  as  the  muscovite,  which 

is  more  resistant  to  weathering.  The  muscovite  is 
sometimes  called  potash  mica,  although  it  also  con- 
tains a  small  amount  of  iron  and  magnesia;  it  is  of 
silvery  white  or  light  brown  color. 

Mica  decreases  the  plasticty  of  clay,  and  tends  to 
make  it  flaky  when  wet,  if  in  a  finely  divided  condition. 

White  mica  tends  to  increase  the  refractoriness  of  a 
clay,  and  to  exert  very  little  fluxing  action,  even  at 
moderately  high  temperatures. 

IRON  OXIDE. 

This,  next  to  quartz,  is  perhaps  the  commonest  min- 
eral impurity  of  clay.     It  occurs  as  earthy  grains,  as 
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metallic  scales  or  as  a  superficial  coating  on  other 
mineral  grains  found  in  the  clay.  It  dissolves  quietly 
in  muriatic  acid.  Iron  may  also  occur  in  the  clay  as 
a  constituent  element  of  many  silicates,  and  indeed 
the  effect  which  it  produces  may  be  caused  not  so 
much  by  the  actual  amount  of  iron  oxide  which  is 
present,  but  by  the  condition  which  ^*t  is  in. 

Iron  oxide  is  very  apt  to  form  concretions  in  the 
clay,  and  thejgie  concretions  which  generally  have  a 
shell-like  structure,  vary  in  diameter  commonly  from 
a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  several  inches.  Siderite,  the 
carbonate  of  iron,  which  is  also  to  be  found  in  many 
clays,  likewise  forms  concretions  or  opaque  rounded 
masses,  which  effervesce  on  the  addition  of  warm 
muriatic  acid.  The  exterior  of  these  siderite  concre- 
tions is  not  unfrequently  altered  to  limonite,  the 
brown  or  vellowish  hvdrated  oxide  of  iron.  Such  con- 
cretions  are  hard  and  rock-like  in  their  nature,  and 
either  have  to  be  separated  by  screening  the  clay  be- 
fore usdng.  or  crushed  by  passing  the  clay  between 
rolls. 

PYRITE. 

This  mineral  is  a  compound  of  iron  and  sulphur, 
and  the  grains  of  it  are  easily  recognized  by  their 
metallic  lustre  and  their  yellow  color.  It  is  a  very 
common  constituent  of  manv  fire  clavs,  and  occurs 
either  in  the  form  of  small  grains  or  concretionary 
masses  of  yellow  crystals.  Its  bright  metallic  surface 
will  serve  to  distinguish  't  from  limonite  which  has  a 
dirtj'  appearance. 

DOLOMITE. 

This  is  a  double  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
and  may  occur  in  a  clay  in  the  same  form  as  calcite, 
and  the  effect  of  it  is  practically  the  same. 
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METHODS  EMPLOYED  IN  MAKING.  CLAY 

ANALYSES.* 

The  following  brief  statement  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  making  the  analyses  of  clays  for  this  report 
has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Charles*  BaskervilK,  by 
whom  the  analyses  were  made : 

Moisture — Two  grams  are  heated  in  a  platinum 
crucible  at  100 **  C.  until  they  show  a  constant  weight. 
The  loss  is  reported  as  moisture. 

Loss  on  Ignition  (combined  water,  and  sometimes 
organic  matter,  etc.) — The  crucible  and  clay  are 
heated  with  a  blast  lamp  until  there  is  no  further  loss 
in  weight. 

Alkalies — This  same  portion  of  cla/y,  which  has 
been  used  for  determining  moisture  and  loss,  is  treat- 
ed with  concentrated  sulphuric  and  hydrofluoric  acids 
until  it  is  completely  decomposed.  The  acids  are 
evaporated  off  by  heating  upon  the  sand-bath.  The 
cooled  crucible  is  washed  out  with  boiling  water  to 
which  several  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  have  been 
added.  The  solution  after  being  made  up  to  about 
five  hundred  cubic  centimetres  is  boiled,  one-half 
gram  ammonia  oxalaite  added  and  made  alkaline  with 
ammonium  hydroxide;  the  boiling  is  continued  until 
but  a  faint  odor  of  ammonia  remains.  The  precipitate 
is  allowed  to  settle  and  is  separated  from  the  liquid 
by  filtering  and  washed  three  Itimes  wuth  boiling 
water.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  ignit- 
ed to  drive  off  ammonia  salts.  The  residue  is  treated 
with  five  cubic  centimetres  of  boiling  water,  two  or 
three  cubic  centimetres  of  saturated  ammonium  car- 
bonate solution  are  added  and  the  whole  is  filtered 

•Reprinted  from  Bulletin  No.  13,  North  Carolina    Oeologjcal  SuTTey, 
1897. 
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into  a  weighed  crucible  or  dish.  The  precipitate  is 
washed  three  or  four  times  with  boiling  water  and  fche 
filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness.  Five  drops  of  sul- 
phuric acid  are  added  to  the  residue,  and  then  the  cru- 
cible or  dish  is  brought  to  a  hot  heat,  cooled  in  a  des- 
icator,  and  the  alkalies  are  weighed  as  a  sulphate. 

To  separate  the  alkalies,  the  sulphates  are  dissolved 
in  hot  water,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  suffi- 
cient platinum  chloride  added  to  convert  both  sodium 
and  potassum  salts  into  double  chlorides;  the  liquid 
is  evaporated  to  a  syrup  upon  a  water-bath,  eight 
per  cent,  alchohol  added,  and  filtered  through  a  Gooch 
crucible  or  upon  a  tared  filter  paper.  The  precipitate 
is  thoroughly  washed  with  eighty  per  cent,  alcohol, 
dried  at  100 **  C.  and  weighed;  the  potassium  oxide  is 
calculated  from  the  double  chloride  of  potassium  and 
platinum. 

When  magnesium  was  present  to  as  much  as  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent.,  the  magnesium  hydroxide  was 
precipitated  with  barium  hydroxide  solution  and  the 
barium  in  turn  removed  by  ammonium  carbonate. 
When  the  amount  of  magnesium  was  less  than  the 
amount  named,  this  portion  of  the  ordinary  process 
was  not  regarded  as  necessary. 

Silica — Two  grams  of  clay  are  mixed  with  ten 
grams  of  sodium  carbonate  and  one-half  gram  of  pot- 
assium nitrate  and  brought  to  a  calm  fusion  in  a  plati- 
num crucible  over  the  blast  lamp.  The  melt  removed 
from  the  crucible  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  evaporated  in  a  casserole  to  dryness 
upon  a  water-bath,  and  heated  in  an  air-bath  at  110* 
C.  until  all  the  hvdrochloric  acid  is  driven  oflf.  Dilute 
hvdrochloric  acid  is  added  to  the  casserole  now,  and 

the  solution  brought  to  boiling  and  rapidly  filtered. 
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The  silica  is  washed  thoroughly  with  boiling  water 
and  then  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible,  weighed,  and 
moistened  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Hydro- 
flouoric  acid  is  cautiously  added  until  all  the  silica  has 
disappeared.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness 
upon  a  sand-bath,  ignited  and  weighed.  The  differ- 
ence in  weight  is  silica. 

Iron  Sesquioxide — ^The  filtrate  from  the  silica  i& 
divided  into  equal  portions.  To  one  portion  in  a  reduc- 
ing flask  is  added  metallic  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid. 
After  reduction  and  filtration  to  free  the  liquid  from 
undissolved  zinc  and  carbon,  the  iron  is  determined 
by  titration  with  a  standard  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate. 

Aluminium  Omd e-^^To  the  second  portion,  which 
must  be  brought  to  boiling,  ammonium  hydroxide  is 
added  in  slight  excess,  the  boiling  continued  from  two 
to  five  minuts,  the  precipitate  allowed  to  settle  and 
then  caught  upon  the  filter,  all  of  the  chlorides  being 
washed  out  with  boiling  water.  The  precipitate  is 
ignited  and  weighted  as  a  mixture  of  aluminium  oxide 
and  iron  sesquioxide.  The  amount  of  iron  sesquioxide 
already  found  is  taken  from  this  and  the  remainder 
reported  as  alumina. 

Calcium  Oa^ide — The  filtrate  from  the  precipitate 
of  iron  and  aluminium  hydroxides  is  concentrated  to 
about  two  hundred  cubic  centimetres,  and  the  calcium 
precipitated  in  a  liot  solution  by  adding  one  gram  of 
ammonium  oxalate.  The  precipitate  is  allowed  to 
settle  during  twelve  hours,  filtered  and  washed  with 
hot  water,  ignited  and  weighed  as  calcium  oxide. 
When  the  calcium  is  present  in  notable  amounts,  the 
oxide  is  converted  into  the  sulphate  and  weighed  as 
such. 

Magnesium  Oxide — The  filtrate  f^om  the  calcium 
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oxalate  precipitate  is  concentrated  to  about  one  hund- 
red cubic  centimetres,  cooled,  and  the  magnesium  pre- 
cipitated by  means  of  hydrogen  disodium  phosphate 
in  a  strongly  alkaline  solution,  made  so  by  adding  ten 
cubic  centimetres  of  ammonium  hydroxide  (0.90  sp. 
gr.).  The  magnesium  ammonium  phosphate,  after 
standing  over  night,  is  caught  upon  an  ashless  filter, 
washed  with  water  containing  at  least  five  per  cent, 
ammonium  hydroxide,  burned  and  weighed  as  mag- 
nesium pyrophosphate. 

The  insoluble  residue  is  determined  by  dige^^ting 
two  grams  of  clay  with  twenty  cubic  centiments  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  six  or  eight  hours  on  a  sand- 
bath,  the  excess  of  acid  being  finally  driven  off.  One 
cubic  centimetre  of  concentrated  hydrochloride  acid 
is  now  added  and  boiling  water.  The  insoluble  por- 
tion is  filtered  off,  and  after  being  thoroughly  washed 
with  boiling  water  is  digested  in  fifteen  cubic  centi- 
metres of  boiling  sodium  hydroxide  of  ten  per  cent, 
strenth.  Twenty-five  cubic  centimetres  of  hot  water  ' 
are  added  and  the  solution  filtered  through  the  same 
filter  paper,  the  residue  being  washed  five  or  six  times 
with  boiling  water.  The  residue  is  now  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  same  manner  and  washed  up- 
on the  filter  paper,  and  free  from  hydrochlox'c  acid, 
is  burned  and  weighed  as  insoluble  residue. 

A  portion  of  this  is  treated  as  the  original  clay  for 
silica,  aluminium  oxide  and  iron  oxide.  Another  por- 
tion is  used  for  the  determination  of  the  alkalies  in 
the  insoluble  residue. 

Titanic  Oxide — One-half  gram  of  clay  is  fused  with 
five  grams  potassium  b^sulphate  and  one  gram  sodium 
fluoride  in  a  spacious  platinum  crucible.  The  melt  is 
dissolved  in  five  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid.  Hydrogen 
dioxide  is  added  to  an  aliquot  part  and  the  tint  com- 
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pared  with  that  obtained  from  a  standard  of  t'tanium 
sulphate. 

Sulphur  (total  present) — The  sulphur  is  deter- 
mined by  fusing  one-half  gram  of  clay  with  a  mixture 
of  sodium  carbonate,  five  parts,  and  potassium  nit- 
rate, one  part.  The  melt  is  brought  into  solution  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  silica  is  separated  by  evapora- 
tion, heating,  resolution,  and  subsequent  filtration. 
Hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  the  filtrate  to  at  least 
five  per  cent,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  is  precipitated 
by  adding  barium  chloride  in  sufficient  excess,  all  solu- 
tions being  boiling  hot.  The  barium  sulphate  is  filt- 
ered off  and  washed  with  hot  water,  burned  and  weigh- 
ed as  such. 

FerrouH  Oxide — is  determined  by  fusing  one-half 
gram  of  (*lay  with  five  grams  sodium  carbonate,  the 
clay  being  well  covered  with  the  carbonate,  the  top  be- 
ing upon  the  crucible.  The  melt  is  dissolved  in  a  mix- 
ture of  dilute  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  ferrous  iron  is 
determined  at  once  by  titration  with  a  standard  pot- 
assium permanganate  solution. 

The  rational  analysis  is  made  from  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  chemical  analysis  in  the  following  waj' : 
The  alumina  found  in  the  portion  insoluble  in  sul- 
phuric acid  and  sodium  hydroxide  is  multiplied  by 
3.51.  This  factor  has  been  found  to  represent  the 
average  ratio  between  alumina  and  silica  in  orthoclase 
feldspar;  therefore  the  prcnluct  just  obtained  would 
represent  the  amount  of  silica  that  would  be  present 
in  undecomposed  feldspar.  The  sum  of  this  silica  with 
the  alumina,  ferric  oxide  and  alkalies  equals  the 
"feldspathic  detritus."  The  difference  between  silica 
as  calculated  for  feblspar  and  the  total  silica  in  the 
insoluble  portion  represents  the  "quartz"   or  "free 
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sand."  The  difference  between  that  portion  of  the 
sample  insoluble  in  sulphuric  acid  and  sodium 
hydroxide  and  the  total  represents  the  "clay  sub- 
stance." The  method  of  analysis  used  to  detrmiine 
the  mineralo^ical  character  of  the  clay  is  called  the 
rational  method,  and  when  carried  out  in  its  simplest 
form,  determines  the  amount  of  clay  substance  or 
kaolinite,  <iuartz,  and  feldspar  present  'n  the  clay.  If 
carried  out  more  completely,  it  enables  us  to  calculate 
the  amount  of  calcite  or  limestone  (calcium  carbon- 
ate)' iron  oxide  and  even  mica  in  the  clay. 

THE  RATIONAL  ANALYSIS  OF  CLAY. 

The  rational  analysis  of  clay  consists  in  resolving 
the  clay  into  its  mineralofjical  elements,  thus  giving 
a  clue  to  its  physical  as  well  as  its  chemical  properties. 
It  is  often  utilized  by  manufacturers  of  porcelain  and 
other  high  grades  of  ware  as  a  guide  in  the  compound- 
ing of  their  mixtures. 

The  ordinary  quantitative  or  ultimate  analysis 
regards  the  clay  as  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  the  elements, 
although  they  may  be  present  in  entirely  different 
combinations,  such  as  silicates,  carbonates,  hydrates, 
sulphates,  etc.  This  condition  of  combination  is  im- 
portant for  it  makes  a  difference  in  the  behavior  of 
the  clay.  Thus  for  instance,  if  silica  is  present  in  the 
form  of  quartz  it  will  decrease  the  shrinkage  and  also 
increase  the  refractoriness  up  to  a  certain  point,  but 
if  present  as  a  component  element  of  feldspar  it  serves 
as  a  flux  and  also  increases  the  plasticity  somewhat. 

It  is  not  intended  though  that  the  rational  analysis 
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shall  fully  supplant  the  ultimate  one  for  eaeli  serves 
its  own  purpose. 

The  ultimate  analysis  may  be  used  to  supply  in- 
formation on  the  following  points. 

1.  The  purity  of  the  clay,  by  showing  the  propor- 
tions of  silica,  alumina^  combined  water  and  fluxing 
impurities. 

2.  From  the  ultimate  analysis  we  can  form  a  gen- 
eral idea  regarding  the  refractoriness  of  the  clay,  for, 
other  things  being  equal  the  greater  the  total  sum  of 
the  fluxing  impurities,  the  more  fusible  the  clay. 

3.  The  color  to  which  the  clay  bums  may  also  be 
judged  approximately  for  the  greater  the  amount  of 
iron  in  the  clay  the  deeper  red  will  it  burn,  provided 
the  iron  oxide  is  evenly  distributed,  and  there  is 
not  an  excess  of  lime  in  the  clay.    If  the  proportion  of 

iron  to  lime  is  as  1;  3,  then  a  buflf  product  results, 

provided  the  clay  is  only  heated  to  incipient  fusion  or 

vitrification.     The  above  conditions  will  be  affected 

hy  a  reducing  atmosphere  in  burning  or  of  sulphur  in 

the  fire  gases. 

4.  Clays  with  a  large  amount  of  combined  water 
sometimes  exhibit  a  tendency  to  crack  in  burning. 
This  combined  water  would  be  sliown  in  the  ultimate 
analvsis. 

5.  A  large  excess  of  silica  would  indicate  a  sandy 
clav. 

The  connection  between  refractoriness  and  chemical 

composition    may    be    illustrated    by    the    following 

analysis. 


i 
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The  following  analyses  indicate  this  fact : 

12  3 

Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent 

SlOa 47.20  69.50  54.00 

AM). 30.50  13.00  18.03 

KtV),    2.5(5  6.40  6.03 

<'aO tr.  .25  2.88 

MgO tr.  tr.  1.10 

Alknres tr.  3.40 

n2<  > 13.35  6.70  6.00 

MolHtnre 50  3.40  3.17 

Total  fluxes 2.56  6.65  13.41 

DE(J.    F.  DEO.    F.  DEO.    P, 

riscoslty  or  fusion  point.     Above  2700  2300  1000 

1.    Chalk  Bluff,  Marion  Co.,  Ala.,  U.  S.  Qeol.  Surv.    18th  Ann.  Sep.,  Part  V. 
(continued),  p.  1128. 
t.    Fernbank,  Lamar  Co  .  Ala.    Ibid. 
3.    Norbome,  Mo.    Mo.  Geol.  Surr.,  XI.  Ann.  Rep. 

This  is  practically  the  full  extent  to  which  the  ulti- 
mate analysis  can  be  used ;  and  there  still  remain 
to  be  explained  a  number  of  physical  facts  concerning 
any  clay  which  happens  to  be  under  consideration. 

It  frequently  happens  that  two  clays  approach  each 
other  quite  closely  in  their  ultimate  composition,  and 
still  exhibit  an  entirely  different  behavior  when  burn- 
ed. The  explanation  which  most  quickly  suggests  it- 
self is,  that  the  elements  present  in  the  two  clays  are 
differently  combined.  Some  method  of  resolving  the 
clay  into  its  mineral  components,  so  as  to  indicate  the 
condition  in  which  the  elements  are  present  is  there- 
fore practically  needed. 

As  kaolinite  results  from  tlie  decomposition  of  feld- 
spar, the  kaolin  is  quite  sure  to  contain  some  unde- 
composed  feldspar,  and  also  some  quartz,  and  (in 
smaller  amounts)  mica,  since  the  two  latter  minerals 
are  common  associates  of  the  feldspar. 

!*  If,  now,  we  know  the  amount  of  feldspar,  quartz 

and  kaolinite  or  clav-substance  in  the  kaolin,  and  the 
effect  of  these  individual  minerals,  we  can  form  a  far 
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better  opiuion  of  the  probable  behavior  of  the  clay  in 
burning. 

When  mica  is  present,  it  's  dissolved  out  with  the 
kaolinite  and  reckoned  in  as  clay-substance,  but  it  is 
rarely  present  in  large  amounts,  and  may  perhaps 
alter  the  character  of  the  day-substance  but  little,  for 
finely  ground  white  mica  possesses  plasticity,  and  can 
be  formed  and  dried  without  cracking.  It  is  more  re- 
fractory than  feldspar,  and  holds  its  form  up  to 
1400°  C.» 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  ultimate  and 
rational  analvses  of  a  number  of  kaolins,  which  show 
how  a  constancy  of  ultimate  comi>osition  may  bo  ac- 
com])anied  by  variations  in  the  rational  analysis: 


*  G.  Vogi,  CAem.  Nexvs,  1890,  p.  316. 
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From  this  table  a  number  of  interesting  conclusions 
may  be  drawn.  Columns  1  and  2  represent  two  clays 
which  agree  very  closely' in  their  ultimate  composi- 
tion; but  in  the  rational  analysis  there  is  a  difference 
of  6  per  cent,  in  the  clay-substance,  12  per  cent,  in 
quartz,  and  nearly  19  per  cent,  in  the  feldspar.  Nos. 
3  and  5  and  10  and  12  also  illustrate  this  point. 

In  Nos.  6  and  7,  one  a  German,  and  the  other  a 
North  Carolina  kaolin,  the  ultimate  analyses  are  very 
closely  alike,  and  the  rational  analyses  also  agree  very 
well.  This  is  frequently  the  case  when  the  clay-sub- 
stance is  very  high,  between  96  and  100  per  cent.,  as  in 
Nos.  9  and  11. 

A  third  case  would  be  presented  if  the  rational  an- 
alyses agreed,  but  the  ultimates  did  not.  Such  in- 
stances, however,  seem  to  be  much  less  common. 

The  practical  value  of  the  rational  analysis  bears 
chiefly  upon  those  branches  of  the  clay-working  in- 
dustry, such  as  manufacture  of  porcelain,  white  earth- 
enware, fire-brick  and  glasspots,  which  use  materials 
with  comparatively  few  fusible  impurities  (iron,  lime, 
magnesia). 

There  is  much  concerning  clays  which  sitll  remains 
unexplained,  but  it  seems  probable  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  two  clays  having  the  same  rational  com- 
position will  behave  alike. 

AVe  can  illustrate  this  point  by  the  foUownig  tests 
made  on  washed  kaolins  from  the  vicinity  of  Senne- 
witz,  near  Halle,  Germany.  From  the  figures  given 
below,  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  case  of  Nos.  1  and 
2  there  is  a  close  agreement  in  the  shrinkage,  which 
amounted  to  about  10  per  cent,  when  the  clay  was 
lieate<l  up  to  the  temperature  of  a  hard-porceclain 
kiln.  In  Nos.  3  and  4  the  shrinkage  is  very  nearly  the 
same,  but  <»reater  than  in  Nos.  1  and  2,  because  the 
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rational  composition  has  changed,  there  being  a  mark- 
ed increase  in  the  amount  of  feldspar. 

If  there  hed  l>een  much  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
clav-partides  of  Nos.  3  and  4  or  Nos.  1  and  2,  the 
shrinkage  in  each  case  would  probably  have  been  dif- 
ferent. 


18. 
if: 


Table  II. — Rational  Aualijftis  ami  Shrjukaf/e  of  Clays, 


Shrinkasre  in 

Hard   Porcelain 

Feldspar. 

Quartz. 

Clay-SiibRtance. 

FeaO, 

Fire 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent 

i.no 

33.80 

04.55 

0.75 

10.20 

1.21 

33.30 

65.40 

0.73 

10.10 

8.04 

31.09 

50.08 

0.30 

12.90 

8.25 

35.15 

56.00 

0.30 

•12.00 

•   ■ 

.1 


The  degree  of  fineness  of  the  clay-parti(*les,  and  per- 
haps their  shape  also,  probably  exert  more  influence 
on  the  shrinkage  than  has  been  imagined,  but  just  how 
far  this  makes  itself  felt  is  still  undetermin(>d. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  ju'actical  use  of  the  rational 
analysis  we  mav  take*  the  following: 

Suppose  that  we  are  using  for  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain  or  tire-brick  a  kaolin  which  has  67.82  i>er 
cent,  of  clay-sul)stance,  30.03  of  quartz,  and  1.25  of 
feld^jjar,  and  that  to  100  parts  of  this  is  added  50 
parts  of  feldspar.  This  would  give  us  a  mixture  of 
45.21  i>er  cent,  of  clay  substanc(%  20.(52  of  quartz,  and 
34.17  of  f(»ldspar. 

If  now  for  the  clay  we  had  be<Mi  using,  we  substitu- 
ted one  with  00.33  per  cent,  of  day-substance,  15.01 
of  quartz,  and  18.91  of  feldspar,  and  made  no  other 
changes,  the  mixture  would  then  cont^iin  44.22  per 
cent,  of  clay-sul)stance,  10.41  of  quartz  and  45.98  of 
feldspar. 

This  last  mixture  shows  such  an  increase  in  feldspar 
that  it  must  give  much  greater  shrinkage  and  fusibil- 
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ity;  but  knowing  the  rational  analysis  of  the  new 
clay,  it  would  be  easy  to  add  quartz  or  feldspar  so  as 
to  bring  the  mixture  back  to  its  normal  composition. 

The  application  of  the  method  of  rational  analysis 
to  impure  clays  is  not  quite  as  satisfactory,  but  at  the 
same  time  not  as  necessary.  In  the  treatment,  the 
iron,  if  present  as  oxide,  and  lime  or  magnesia,  if  car- 
banotes,  are  dissolved  out  with  the  clav-substance. 
The  silicate  minerals  are  grouped  with  the  feldspar, 
and  the  clav  thus  becomes  divided  into  clav-substance 
(kaolinite,  ferric  oxide,  lime  and  magnesia  carbon- 
ates), feldspar  or  feldspathic  detritus;  and  quartz. 
If  the  percentage  of  ferric  oxide  and  carbonates  is 
high,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  them  separately  in 
the  ultimate  analysis. 

In  making  a  rational  analysis,  the  clay  is  treated 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which  decomiK)ses  the  kao- 
lln  into  sulphate  of  alumina  and  hydrous  silica.  The 
former  is  soluble  in  water,  while  the  latter  is  removed 
with  <'austic  soda,  and  we  get  an  insoluble  residue  con- 
sisting of  (juartz  and  feldspar.  In  this  residue  the 
alumina  is  determined  and  the  feldspar  calculated. 

Another  way  of  conducting  the  rational  analysis, 
and  one  which  is  chiefly  applicable  when  the  clay  con- 
tains other  minerals  besides  the  kaolin,  quartz  and 
feldspar,  such  as  carbonate  of  lime,  ferric  oxide,  or 
mica,  consists  in  analysing  the  insoluble  residue  and 
calculating  the  mineral  percentages  from  this. 

THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  CLAYS. 

As  it  is  p4issil)le  to  find  every  gradation  from  the 
purest  to  the  most  impure  clays  any  classification  that 
is  attempted,  will  necessarily  be  more  or  less  unsatis- 
factory.    It  is  of  course  possible  primarily  to  make 
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two  great  divisons  i.  e.  residual  and  sedimentary,  and 
to  these  might  perhaps  be  added  a  third  class  of  clays, 
namely,  those  formed  by  chemical  precipitation.  Un- 
der each  of  the  first  two  classes^  it  would  be  jwssible 
again  to  find  every  gradation  from  pure  to  impure. 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  any  classification  based 
upon  the  practical  applications  of  the  materials,  for 
some  clays  are  used  for  as  many  as  four  to  five  dif- 
ferent purposes,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  classi- 
fication which  simply  recognizes  four  or  five  important 
groups  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory  and  the  least 
confusing.    Hill  makes  the  following  divisions  :* 

China  clavs. 

Plastic,  ball,  pottery  clays. 

Brick  clays. 

Kef ractory  or  fire  clavs. 

He  furthermore  makes  another  table  based  on  the 
origin  of  the  clay  as  found  in  the  United  States : 

I — WHITE  BURNING  CLAYS. 

1.  Rock  or  residual  kaolin. 

2.  Indianite  or  Indiana  kaolin. 

3.  Florida  or  sedimentary  kaolins. 

4.  White  burnirn^  plastic  clays. 

II — COLOR  BURNING  CLAYS. 

Mixed  clavs — 

1.  Brick  clays,  (Siliceous). 

2.  Marly  clajs,  (Calcareous). 

3.  Pink  clays,  (Ferruginous). 

2.     Cement  clayp,  (Silico-calc.^rtous). 

5.  Alum  clavs. 

Altered  clays  (shale  and  slate). 


•U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  Mineral  Besources.  1893. 
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A  classification  which  has  been  made  by  Seger,  the 
great  German  Ceramic  Chemist,  gives : 

1.  Yellow  bunting^  containing  lime  and  iron. 

2.  Red  burning,  non-aluminous,  ferruginous  clays, 
which  are  free  from  lime. 

3.  White  and  yellow  bxirning.    These  clays  are  low 
both  in  lime  and  iron. 

4.  White  burning,  low  in  iron  and  high  in  alumina, 

THE  MINING  AND  PREPARATION  OF  CLAYS. 


RPOSPECTING  FOR  CLAYS. 

Clay  dei>osits  are  best  seen  in  those  regions  where 
rivers  and  brooks  have  cut  gullies  and  ravines,  the  clay 
showing  on  the  sides  of  the  cut.  In  such  locations  the 
thickness  of  the  deposit  and  variation  in  its  character 
vertically  are  well  shown.  Similar  sections  are  to  be 
loooked  for  along  railroads.  As  the  beds  are  apt  to 
wash  down  it  is  necessary  to  clean  the  surface  of  the 
cut  before  taking  any  sample  for  testing,  and  even 
then  great  care  must  be  observed  to  insure  the  sample 
being  an  average  one. 

Apart  from  cuts  the  presence  of  clay  can  often  be 
determined  by  the  character  of  the  vegetation,  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  or  upturned  tree  roots. 

The  outcropping  of  clay  in  a  ravine  should  not  be 
depended  on  alone,  but  in  addition  borings  should  be 
made  to  determined  the  depth  and  extetnt  of  the  de- 
posit, and  persistance  of  the  different  layers  if  there 
is  a  variation  in  them. 

Shale  often  forms  cliifs  or  steep  sloi>es,  at  the  base 
of  which  there  may  be  a  talus  of  partly  weathered 
fragments  and  soft  clay;  in  fact  tlie  outcrop  of  a  shale 
deposit  may  be  covered  by  the  clay  into  which  it  has 
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slaked  under  tlie  influence  of  weathering.  In  some 
localities  this  mellowed  outcrop  may  be  only  a  few 
feet  thick,  but  in  many  it  is  of  sufficient  volume  to  sup- 
ply a  small  brick  yard,  without  tlie  necessity  of  at- 
tacking the  fresli  sliale  beneath. 

MINING  OF  CLAYS*- 

Clays,  when  soft  and  plastic,  are  mostly  dug  with 
pick  and  shovel,  loaded  on  wheel-bari'ows,  carts  or  cars 
and  haulwl  to  the  works.  If  the  deposit  is  broad  and 
shallow  the  clay  is  usually  dug  at  any  convenietnt 
point;  often  any  overlying  sand  or  other  useless  ma- 
terial has  Ix^en  first  removed  and  used  for  filling  in  or 
some  other  purpose. 

If  tlie  bank  is  located  on  the  hillside,  and  has  con- 
siderable height,  it  is  worked  out  in  broad  steps,  the 
object  of  this  being  to  ju'event  the  bank  from  sliding 
in  wet  weather. 

When  the  bank  is  near  the  works,  wheel-barrows  or 
carts  can  be  used  to  haul  the  clay,  l)ut  far  distances, 
over  600  feet,  it  pays  to  lay  tracks  and  use  cars,  haul- 
ed either  by  horse  or  steam  power. 

I'nderground  methods  of  mining  are  only  used  in 
case  the  amount  of  overlying  material  is  very  great. 
It  is  chiefly  used  for  shale  deposits. 

Steam  shovels  are  employed  for  sandy  clays  or  soft 
shales  at  some  localities  in  the  United  States,  but 
most  shales  are  mined  by  blasting,  and  the  fragments 
thus  loosened  are  sent  to  the  works. 

Where  the  clay  is  rough,  and  the  face  of  the  bank 
12  or  15  feet  high,  a  plan  often  followed  is  to  under- 
mine it  by  picking  at  the  base,  and  then  inserting 
large  wooden  wedges  at  the  top.     This  brings  down 


*This  does  not  include  the  mining  of  kaolin,  which  is  treated  Bei>aratelf . 
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a  large  mass  at  once,  the  fall  serving  to  break  it  up. 
While  efifeetive,  this  method  is  often  attended  with 
danger. 

MINING  OF  KAOLIN. 

Kaolin  is  usually  suflftciently  soft  in  nature  to  be 
mined  by  means  of  tlie  pick  and  shovel.  In  some  por- 
tions of  the  beds  near  Valley  Head  streaks  of  halloy- 
site  are  found  in  the  clay,  which  are  quite  hard,  but 
they  are  of  such  a  limited  extent  as  not  to  cause  much 
extra  trouble.  If  the  deposit  is  deep,  narrow,  or  in- 
terbedded  with  other  formations  which  are  too  thick 
to  be  removed  by  stripping,  or  if  again  the  kaolin  does 
not  run  regular  in  its  composition,  it  i^  often  advisable 
to  follow  the  better  portions  of  the  bed,  or  the  narrow 
vein  if  it  is  such,  by  means  of  shaft,  levels,  or  slopes. 
These  sometimes  have  to  be  timbered,  at  other  times, 
as  at  Valley  Head,  they  do  not. 

In  the  case  of  deposits  which  are  large  and  broad, 
it  is  most  economical  to  operate  them  as  quarry  work- 
ings or  open  pits,  digging  out  the  material  and  loading 
it  on  the  cars  or  wheel-barrows*  which  convey  it  to 
the  washing  plant.  If  a  pit  is  large  and  broad  the 
sides,  instead  of  being  dug  out  vertically,  should  be 
left  in  benches  to  prevent  the  >vashing  down  of  the 
bank. 

In  North  Carolina,  where  most  of  the  kaolin  deix)- 
sits  are  vein  formations  whose  depth  is  (comparatively 
great  as  compared  with  their  width,  the  method  ad- 
opted is  to  sink  a  circular  pit  in  the  kaolin  about  25 
feet  in  diameter.  As  the  pit  proceeds  in  depth  it  is 
lined  with  crib  work  of  wood,  and  this  lining  is  ex- 
tended to  the  full  depth  of  the  pit,  which  varies  from 
50  to  100  or  even  120  feet.    When  the  bottom  of  the 
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kaolin  has  been  reached  the  filling  in  of  the  pit  is 
begun,  the  crib  work  removed  from  the  bottom  up- 
ward as  the  filling  proceeds.  If  there  is  any  overbur- 
den this  is  used  for  filling  in  the  pit,  and  as  soon  as  pit 
is  worked  out  a  new  one  can  be  sunk  in  the  same 
manner  right  next  to  it.  In  this  way  the  whole  vein  is 
worked  out,  and  if  the  deposit  is  large,  several  pits 
may  be  sunk  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  output 
of  the  mine.* 

Hydraulic  mining  has  been  tried  with  some  success 
in  some  very  sandy  loose-grained  kaolins,  but  it  would 
not  work  in  any  of  the  deposits  in  Alabama,  w^hich  the 
writer  has  thus  far  examined.  The  method  to  state  it 
briefly,  consists  in  washing  the  clay  down  into  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  whence  it  is  sucked  up  by  means  of 
a  pump  and  discharged  into  washing  trough  from  the 
conveying  pipe,  it  being  sometimes  necessary  to  have 
a  scraper  to  stir  or  loosen  up  the  clay  in  order  to  per- 
mit its  being  drawn  up  more  easily.  This  is  a  cheap 
and  rapid  methed  where  it  can  be  employed,  but  most 
kaolins  are  too  dense  and  not  sandy  enough  to  qJlow 
of  its  being  used. 

THE  WASHING  OF  KAOLINS. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  most  kaolins  have  to  be 
washed  before  sliipment,  and  one  of  two  methods  may 
be  employed,  i.  e.  wasliing  in  tanks  or  troughing. 
With  the  first  method  or  that  of  washing  in  tanks,  the 
kaolin  is  thrown  into  large  circular  tubs  filled  with 
water,  in  wliicli  it  is  stirred  up  by  means  of  revolving 
arras  and  the  clay  lumps  thereby  disintegrated.  By 
this  treatment  the  fine  kaolinite  particles  as  well  a« 
very  fine  grains  of  mica,  feldspar,  and  quartz  remain 

*H.  Biep,  Clay  Deposits  and  Clay  Industry  in  North  Carolina  Balletfn  No.  U. 
N-  G.  Oeol.  Surr.,  p.  54. 
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suspended  in  the  liquid  while  the  coarser  grains  set- 
tle on  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The  water  with  the 
suspended  clay  is  then  drawn  off  to  the  settling  tanks. 

A  modification  of  this  consists  in  the  use  of  a  large 
cylinder  closed  at  both  ends  and  set  in  a.  horizontal 
position;  through  this  cylinder  passes  an  axis  with 
iron  arms,  the  revolution  of  the  latter  serving  to  break 
up  the  clay,  which  is  discharged  through  a  hopper  at 
the  top.  A  current  of  water  passes  through  the  cylinder 
and  carries  the  fine  clay  particles  with  it  while  the 
coarse  ones  are  left  behind  in  the  machine.  The  speed 
of  the  current  has  to  be  regulated  by  experiment, 
for  if  too  much  water  is  used  coarse  material 
will  be  washed  out  of  the  cylinder,  and 
conversely,  if  the  current  is  too  slow  the  clay 
will  not  yield  a  sufficient  percentage  of 
washed  product.  One  objection  to  this  apparatus  is 
that  it  "has  to  be  stopped  from  time  to  time  to  remove 
the  coarse  sand  from  the  machine. 

The  method  most  commonly  used  at  the  present 
day  for  washing  kaolin,  is  by  troughing  and  its  gen- 
eral detail  is  as  follows : 

As  the  kaolin  comes  from  the  mine  it  is  generally 
discharged  into  a  log  washer,  which  consists  of  a  semi- 
cylindrical  trough  in  which  there  revolves  a  horizont- 
al axis,  bearing  short  arms.  The  action  of  these  arms 
breaks  up  the  kaolin  more  or  less  thoroughly,  depend- 
ing on  its  density,  and  facilitates  the  subsequent  wash- 
ing. The  stream  of  water  directed  into  the  log  washer 
sweeps  the  kaolin  and  most  of  the  sand  into  the  wash- 
ing trough,  which  is  about  15  inches  wide  and  12 
inches  deep.  It  may  be  wider  and  deeper  if  the  kaolin 
is  very  sandy;  in  fact  it  should-  be.  The  troughing  is 
about  700  feet  long,  and  to  utilize  the  space  thorough- 
ly, it  is  broken  up  into  sections,  50  feet  to  each  is  a 
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good  lengtli,  those  being  arranged  paralleled,  and 
connected  at  the  ends,  so  that  the  water,  with  sus- 
pended clay,  follows  a  zigzag  course. 

This  troughiug  has  a  slight  pitch  which  is  common- 
ly about  one  inch  in  twenty  feet,  but  the  amount  of 
pitch  depends  upon  tlie  kaolin,  and  whether  tlie  sand 
which  it  contains  is  line  or  coarse.  If  the  kaolin  is 
very  fine,  and  settles  slowly,  the  pitch  need  not  be  so 
great  and  vice  versa.  A  large  quantity  of  very  coarse 
sand  in  the  kaolin  is  a  nuisance  as  it  clogs  up  the  log 
washer,  and  upper  end  of  the  trough  more  quickly  and 
causes  so  much  more  labor  to  keep  them  clean.  As  it 
is,  considerable  sand  settles  there,  and,  to  keep  the 
trough  clear,  sand  wheels  are  used.  These  are  wooden 
wheels  bearing  a  number  of  iron  scoops  on  their  peri- 
phery, as  the  wheels  revolve  these  scoops  catch  up  a 
portion  of  the  sand  which  has  settled  in  the  trough, 
and  as  each  scoop  reaches  the  upper  limit  of  its  turn 
on  the  wheel,  it,  by  its  inverted  position,  drops  the 
sand  outside  of  the  trough.  These  sand  wheels  are  an 
aid,  but  it  is  often  necessary,  in  addition,  to  keep  a 
man  shoveling  the  sand  from  the  trough. 

If  the  sand  is  finer  it  is  not  dropped  so  quickly,  but 
is  distributed  more  evenly  along  the  trough,  and  does 
not  clog -it  up  so  fast. 

The  zigzag  arrangement  of  the  troughing  has  been 
objected  to  by  some,  as  it  produces  irregularities  in 
the  current  causing  the  sand  to  bank  up  in  the  corners 
at  the  bends,  and  also  at  certain  points  along  the  sides 
of  the  troughing.* 

The  effect  of  this  is  to  narrow  the  cliannel,  and  con- 
sequently to  increase  the  velocity  of  the  current,  tiiere- 
by  causing  the  fine  sand  to  be  carried  still  further  to- 

*E.  Hotop,  ThonindoBtrie  Zeituog,  18}3. 
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ward  the  settling  tank.    This  diflSicultj,  which  is  not 
often  a  serious  one,  has  been  obviated  either  by  hav- 
ing the  troughing  longer  or  by  allowing  the  water  and 
suspended  clay,  as  they  come  from  the  log  washer,  to 
pass  through  a  section  of  straight  trough,  and  from 
this  into  another  one,  of  the  same  depth  but  five  or 
six  times  the  width,  and  divided  by  several  longitu- 
dinal partitions.    The  water  and  the  clay  then  pass 
into  a  third  section,  twice  as  wide  as  the  second,  and 
divided  by  twice  the  number  of  longitudinal  divisions. 
By  this  means  the  water  moves  only  in  a  straight 
course,  but  as  it  is  being  continually  spread  out  over 
a  wider  space  it  flows  with  an  ever  decreasing  velocity. 
By  the  time  the  water  has  reached  the  end  of  the 
troughing,  nearly  all  of  the  coarse  grains  have  been 
dropped  and  the  water  is  ready  to  be  led  into  the  set- 
tling vats,  but  as  a  further  and  necessary  precaution 
it  is  discharged  on  to  a  screen  of  one  hundred  meshes 
to  the  linear  inch,  the  object  of  this  being  to  remove 
any  coarse  particles  that  might  possibly  remain,  and 
also  to  eliminate  sticks  and  other  bits  of  floating  dirt 
that  are  sure  to  find  their  way  in. 

Two  kinds  of  screens  can  be  used,  (1)  stationary, 
and  (2)  revolving. 

The  stationary  screen  is  simply  a  frame  with  a  cop 
per  cloth  and  set  at  a  slight  angle.  The  water  and  sus- 
pended kaolin  fall  on  the  screen,  an^  pass  through. 

* 

A  slight  improvement  is  to  have  two  or  three  screens 
which  overlap  each  other  so  that  whatever  does  not 
get  through  the  first  will  fall  on  the  second.  If  the 
vegetable  matter  and  sticks  are  allowed  to  accumu- 
late, they  stop  up  the  screen,  and  prevent  the  kaolin 
from  running  through,  consequently  the  stationary 
screens  have  to  be  closely  watched. 
The  revolving  screens  are  far  better  for  they  are 
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self  cleaning.  Such  screens  are  barrel  shaped,  and  the 
water,  with  the  kaolin  in  suspension,  is  discharged 
into  the  interior  and  passes  outward  through  the  screen 
cloth.  As  the  s<Teen  revolves,  the  dirt  caught  is  car- 
ried upwards  and  finally  drops;  but  instead  of  falling 
down  upon  the  other  "side  of  the  screen,  it  falls  upon  a 
board,  which  diverts  it  out  upon  the  ground. 

The  settling  tanks,  into  which  the  kaolin  and  the 
water  are  discharged,  may  be  and  often  are  about 
eight  feet  wide  by  four  feet  deep,  and  fifty  or  more 
feet  long.  As  soon  as  one  is  filled  the  water  is  diverted 
into  another. 

The  larger  a  tank,  the  longer  will  it  take  to  fill  it, 
and  allow  the  kaolin  to  settle,  and  delays  due  to  this 
cause  them  to  be  expensive,  esj^ecially  when  the  market 
takesthe  output  of  washed  kaolin  as  soon  as  it  is  ready. 

Small  tanks  have  the  advantage  of  permitting  the 
slip  to  dry  more  quickly,  especially  when  the  layer  of 
clay  is  not  very  thick,  and  furthermore  a  small  pit 
also  takes  less  time  to  fill  and  empty,  but  one  dis- 
advantage urged  against  a  number  of  small  tanks  is 
that  a  thorougly  average  product  is  not  obtained  ow- 
ing to  the  thin  layer  of  settlings  and  the  small  amount 
ii:  each.  In  addition  to  this  a  series  of  small  tanks 
requires  considerable  room. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  large  tanks  ai*e  that  the 
clay  can  be  discharged  into  any  one  for  a  considrable 
period,  and,  if  the  clay  deposit  varies  in  character,  the 
different  grades  get  into  one  tank  and  a  better  average 
is  thereby  obtained. 

If  the  kaoHn  settles  too  slowly,  alum  is  sometimes 
added  to  the  water  to  hasten  the  deposition.  When 
the  kaolin  is  settled,  most  of  the  clear  water  is  drawn 
oflf,  and  the  cream  like  mass  of  kaolin  and  water  in  the 
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bottom  of  tlie  vat  is  drawn  oflf  by  slip  pumps  and  for- 
ced by  these  into  the  presses.  , 

The  presses  consist  simjjly  of  flat  iron  or  wooden 
frames  between  which  are  flat  canvas  bags.  These 
bags  are  connected  by  nipples  with  a  supply  tube  from 
the  slip  pumps,  and  by  means  of.the  pressure  from  the 
pumps  nearly  all  of  the  water  is  forced  out  of  the 
kaolin  and  through  the  canvass. 

When  all  of  the  water  possible,  is  squeezed  out  the 
press  is  opened  and  the  sheets  of  semi-dry  kaolin  are 
taken  out.  It  is  then  dried  either  on  racks  in  the  open 
air  or  in  a  heated  room. 

As  for  every  ton  of  crude  kaolin  usually  only  about 
two-fitths  oi  one  fourth  of  a  ton  of  washed  kaolin  is 
obtained,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  washing  plant  at 
the  mines,  for  it  avoids  the  hauling  of  60  to 
70  per  cent,  of  useless  sand  which  has  to  be  washed 
out  before  the  kaolin  can  be  used  or  even  placed  on 
the  market. 
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II. 

GEOLOGICAL   RELATIONS   OF    THE 

CLAYS  OF  ALABAMA, 

By  Eugene  A.  Smith,  Ph.  D. 


The  basis  of  all  clays  is  kaolinite,  the  hydrated 
silicate  of  alumina  resulting  from  the  chemical  decom- 
position of  alumina  bearing  minerals  which  occur  as 
essential  constituents  of  igneous  rocks.  In  this  de- 
composition, as  Dr.  Ries  has  shown,  the  soluble  con- 
stituents are  leached  out  while  the  kaolinite  remains 
behind  as  an  insoluble  residuum,  more  or  less  mixed 
with  the  other  nsoluble  matters  of  the  original 
minerals. 

In  this  form  the  clay  might  be  called  a  'chemical 
clay,  since  it  is  the  direct  result  of  a  chemical  decom-» 
position,  having  undergone  no  further  modification 
by  being  taken  up,  transported  and  redeposited. 

There  is  another  form  of  residual  clay  which  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  above,  and  that  is  the  clay 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  impure  limesrtone. 
Naturally  this  variety  is  usually  less  free  from  foreign 
matters  than  the  otter. 

These  residual  clays  taken  up  and  redeposited  by 
running  waters  are  incorporate  in  the  stratified  de- 
posits of  any  later  age. 

The  clay  deposits  of  the  different  geological  form- 
nations  of  Alabama  have  each  its  well  marked  pecu- 
liarities, and  the  geolojjical  formations  are  clearly  de- 
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fined^  so  dhat  an  account  of  the  geological  relations  of 
these  clays  becomes  a  guide  at  once  to  the  several  va- 
rieties, and  to  their  geographical  distribution. 

ARCHAEAN  AND  ALGONKIAN. 

These  two  formations  include  in  Alabama  all  the 
crystalline  rocks  of  both  igneous  and  sedimentary 
origin.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  kaolinite, 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  clays,  has  its  origin  in  the  de- 
composition of  the  minerals  composing  the  igneous 
rocks,  the  chief  kaolinite  producing  mineral  being 
feldspar.  It  is.  therefore,  in  the  area  of  our  crystalline 
or  metamorphic  rocks  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  origi- 
nal deposits  of  kaolinite.  More  esi)ecially,  it  is  the 
granites,  the  pegmatites  or  graphic  granites,  that  occur 
the  largest  proportion  of  feldspar,  and  consequently 
yield  the  lai'gest  proportion  of  kaolinite,  and  of  the 
granites,  thepegmatites  or  graphic  granites,  occurring 
in  veins  which  traverse  the  other  crystalline  rock,  are 
by  far  the  most  important  in  this  respect. 

The  clays  occurring  in  this  form  have  been  spoken 
of  by  Dr.  Ries  as  vein  claysi,  and  they  are^  as  a  rule, 
very  sligh/tly  plastic,  for  the  reason  that  they  liave  not 
been  subjected  to  the  comminuting  processes  neces- 
sary to  develop  the  highest  degree  of  plasticity. 

A  belt  of  mica  schists  with  frequent  veins  of  peg- 
matite, extends  from  Cleburne  county  and  adjacent 
parts  of  Randolph,  through  Clay  and-  Coosa  into 
Chilton  county,  and  in  numerous  places,  the  decay  of 
the  granite  veins  has  given  rise  to  the  formation  of 
deposits  off  kaolinite.  The  other  two  constituents  of 
these  granites,  viz.,  quartz  and  mica,  occur  like  the 
feldspars  in  large  massies,  and  thus  the  places  which 
produce  mica  in  large  sheets  are  at  the  same  time  the 
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places  where  the  kaalinite  is  to  be  found.  Below  a 
certain  depth  from  the  surface  the  feldspar  of  these 
granitic  veins  has  escaped  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  is  in  its  original  form,  while  nearer  the 
surface  it  has  generally  been  converted  into  kaolinite. 
It  is  evident  that  in  all  these  primary  or  original  de- 
posits the  kaoliuites  mixed  with  the  other  and  less 
destructible  constituents  of  ithe  granite,  viz.,  the 
quartz  and  the  mica,  and  by  consequence  all  the 
kaolinite  from  such  original  deposits  must  be  washed 
to  free  it  from  these  substances.  When  (the  granite 
01  granitic  rock  contains  comparatively  little  of  iron- 
bearing  minerals  the  resulting  kaolinite  will  be  cor- 
respondingly free  from  iron  stain  and  of  pure  white 
color,  and  thus  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
finer  grades  of  stone  ware  or  china. 

All  the  important  deposits  of  this  kind  are,  at  the 
present  time,  at  a  distance  from  any  railroad,  and 
none  of  them  have  been  developed  in  a  commercial 
way.  We  have  at  hand  very  few  analyses  and  itests 
made  of  these  kaolinites.  A  material  of  th^s  kind 
from  near  Louina  in  Randolph  county  was  analyzed' 
many  years  ago  by  Dr.  Mallett  for  Prof.  Tuomey, 
with  the  foUowinp^  result: 

AnalyBtB  of  Kaolinite  from  Louina^  Randol/A  Co. 

Alamina 81.92 

Ferric  Oxide  trace 

Potash,  Lime  and  Magnesia ^.  0.72 

Water    16.09 

Undecomposed  Mineral 14.28 

Prof.  Tuomey  remarks  upon  the  absence  of  iron  in 
this  kaolinite  as  most  favorable  to  its  use  in  making 
fine  porcelain  ware,  and  he  predicts  that  when  Ran- 
dolph county  has  coiiimiinication  by  railroad  with  the 
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outside  world,  the  occurrence  of  porcelain  clay  in  the 
county  will  become  a  matter  of  economic  importance. 

These  pegmatite  veins  with  their  mica  and  kaoli- 
nite,  are  very  numerous  in  the  upper  half  of  Randolph 
county,  and'  also  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  Cleburne  and 
Clay,  and  test  pits  have  been  sunk  in  hundreds  of 
places  to  show  up  both  the  kaolinite  and  the  mica.  Dr. 
Caldwell  of  the  Elyton  Land  Company,  had  this  kao- 
linite thoroughly  tested  both  as  to  its  suitability  for. 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain  ware  and  as  to  its  re- 
fractoiy  character.  The  pottery  ware  made  from  it 
came  in  competition  with  the  best  pottery  wares  in 
America  and  took  a  prize  ait  the  Art  Institute  Fair 
in  Philadelphia,  in  December,  1890.  Brick  made  from 
it  also  was  subjected  to  the  highest  temperature  of 
the  furance  and  was  declared  practically  infusible. 
These  deposits  lie  near  Milnfii,  Pinetucky,  Micaville, 
in  Kandolph,  and  near  Stone  Hill,  Mr.  Jas.  Denman's 
and  other  places  in  Cleburne.  The  same  belt  extends 
southwestward  through  Clay  and  Coosa  into  Chilton, 
and  has  been  tested  at  various  places  along  this  line. 

In  this  region  of  the  crystalline  rocks,  one  may 
everywhere  observe  the  gradual  (transition  from  the 
solid  rock  through  decayed  schists  into  complete  soil, 
which  is  generally  a  clayey  loam,  more  or  less  stain- 
ed will  iron.  A  reddish  clay  is  thus  seen  to  be  a 
part  of  the  residual  matters  left  by  the  general  decay 
of  (the  rocks  of  this  section,  but  this  clay  is,  as  a  rule, 
so  much  mixed  with  quartz,  mica,  fragments  of  un- 
decomposed  rock,  that  it  can  serve  very  seldom  for 
anything  more  than  material  for  tlio  manufacture 
of  building  brick.  Kesidual  clays  of  this  character 
are  of  universal  occurrence  throughout  ithe  region  of 
our  crystalline  rocks. 

It  is  not  diflflcult  to  understand  how  under  certain 
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conditions,  the  finer  portions  of  these  residual  clays 
may  be  taken  in  suspension  in  running  waters  and 
redeposited  at  greater  or  less  distances  from  their 
place  of  origin  in  depressions,  or  along  slopes.  In 
this  way  are  often  formed  secondary  deposits  of 
pretty  fair  plastic  clays,  sometimes  mixed  with  sand 
in  proportion  to  serve  well  as  material  for  good  build- 
ing brick.  An  illustration  of  this  may  be  cited  near 
Wedowee  in  Randolph  county,  and  there  are  many 
insftances  where  the  residual  clays  of  the  country  as 
well  as  these  redeposited  masses  are  utilized  both  for 
the  manufacture  of  buildings  brick  of  excellent 
quality,  and  for  pottery  purposes. 

CAMBRIAN  AND  SILURIAN  FORMATIONS. 

In  these  formations,^  the  clay  deposits  are  either 
the  residual  clays  left  from  the  decomposition  gen- 
erally of  the  great  limestone  formations  of  the  Cam- 
brian and  Silurian,  or  concentrations  of  these  resi- 
dual clays  by  redeposition  in  sink  holes,  ponds,  and 
depressions;  or  the  accumulation  through  sediment- 
ary action  ,in  the  depressions  of  these  later  forma- 
tions, of  tthe  chemical  or  vein  clays  of  the  Archaean. 

The  two  great  limestones,  above  melntioned,  are 
rarely  pure  but  are  mixed  with  chert  or  other  form 
of  siliceous  matters,  with  iron,  and  with  clay.  Upon 
their  decay  under  the  action  of  the  atmospheric 
agencies,  these  insoluble  matters  are  left  in  the  form 
generally  of  reddish  loam  or  clay  capped  with  cherty 
fragments,  and  impregnated'  with  iron. 

Such  residual  clays  are  extensively  used  in  all  our 
valley  regions  for  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  build- 
ing brick,  for  which  they  are  very  well  adaptted,  the 
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brick  bein^  very  durable,  but  not  very  sightly,  since 
they  are  likely  to  be  Spotted  where  the  clay  contains 
more  iron  than  the  average.    Occasionally,  however, 
we  find  as  result  of  subsequent  rearrangement   by 
leaching,  concretionary  adtion,  or  the  like,  these  resi- 
dual matters  differentiated  from  each  other  in  a  most 
remarkable  way,  so  that  beds  of  nearly  pure  white 
clay  lie  alongsid<6    of  beds  of  brown  iron  oref,  itaelf 
remarkably  free  from  either  clay  or  chert.    The  most 
notable  of  such  instances  is  at  Kock  Run  where  the 
bed  of  white  kaolin,  analysis  of  which  is  given  in  the 
body  of  this  report.  No.  A.  S.,  forms  one  of  the  walls 
of  a  bank  of  limonite  which  has  for  years  furnished 
ore  to  the  furance.    In  close  juxtaposition  to  the  ore 
and  kaolin,  here  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  beds  pf 
bauxite  for  which  this  r^ion  is  well  known.    Kaolin 
beds  of  this  residual  natui>e  ^e  known  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  State,  resting  upon  the  Cambrian  and 
Silurian  limestones.     Near  Jacksonville,  in  Calhoun 
county,  at  Tampa  in  the  same  county,  and   in   numer- 
ous other  localities  of  similar  nature,  are  limited 
beds  of  kaolin,  none  of  which,  however,  have  as  yet 
been  developed  or  worked. 

The  following  clays  described  below  may  be  aasign- 
ed  to  these  formations ;  the  china  clays.  No.  190,  from 
near  Gadsen  and  No.  205  from  Kymulga;  the  fire 
clays,  No.  191  from  Peaceburg  in  Calhoun  county  and 
No.  127  from  Oxanna  in  the  same  county;  the  stone- 
ware clays.  No.  204  from  Blount  county  and  No.  192 
from  near  Kock  Run. 

In  most  of  fthe  large  limonite  banks  of  the  valley 
regions,  these  deposits  of  pure  clay  occur,  usually 
known  as  clay  horses,  some  of  them  are  undoubtedly 
of  sufficient  extent  to  be  of  commercial  value.    Many 
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references  to  these  may  be  found  in  the  Report  on  the 
Valley  R^ons. 

While  none  of  these  clay  deposits  have  as  yet  found 
a  market,  it  may  be  well  for  the  sake  of  completeness 
to  give  a  few  details  concerning  such  as  have  been 
recorded.  The  references  to  the  pages  of  the  report 
on  the  Valley  Regions,  Part  II,  are  also  added. 

In  connection  with  beds  of  limoniite  in  S.  31,  T.  24, 
R.  11  E.,  in  Bibb  county,  mention  is  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  ore  lies  imbedded  in  clay  of  red  or  yellowish 
red  color,  with  streaks  of  a  white  clay    (p.  495.) 

In  Talladega  county,  in  the  flatwoods,  lying  along 
itbfi  line  of  the  Columbus  &  Western  Railroad,  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  S.  2,  T.  21,  R.  3  E.,  a  white  plastic 
clay  which  is  said  to  have  been  penetrated  to  a  depth 
of  35  feet,  is  reported  U>  have  been  struck  in  a  well, 
(p.  606.)  In  the  same  county  in  S.  19,  T.  19,  R.5  E., 
in  the  Charlton  limonite  bank  there  is  U  large  "horse" 
of  white  clay,  extensive  deposits  of  white  clay  are 
noticed  in  connection  with  other  limonite  banks  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,     (p.  616.) 

In  Calhoun  county,  in  T.  15,  R.  8  E.,  and  in  Sec- 
tions 21  and  23,  there  are  many  diggings  in  beds  of 
limonite,  and  in  most  of  them  are  "horses"  of  white 
clay,  (p.  702).  Again  in  T.  14,  R.  8  E.,  in  the  same 
county,  near  Tampa,  on  land  belonging  to  A.  H. 
TuUis,  Section  6,  in  the  red  residual  clays  derived 
from  the  disintegration  of  the  limestones  of  the 
county,  along  witli  barite  and  limonite  in  pockets,  are 
found  some  deposits  of  kaolin  of  white  color  and 
considerable  thickness,  up  to  10  feet.  In 
Section  5  of  same  township  and  range,  the  kaolin  is 
exposedd  in  a  cut  of  the  East  and  West  Alabama 

Railroad  where  it  is  10  feet  thick,     (p.  715.) 
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In  Ckd'okee  county,  to  (the  northward  of  the  line 
of  the  Southern  Kailroad  in  Sections  1  and  2  of  T.  12, 
K.  11,  E.,  there  are  many  banks  of  I'monite  which 
have  been  extensively  worked,  and  in  some  of 
them  beds  or  "horses'^  of  white  clay  have 
been  exposed.  One  of  these  in  the  Clay  limonite 
bank,  in  Section  2,  (the  clay  deposit  is  of  great  extent 
and  several  car  loads  have  been  taken  from  it  and 
shipped  to  Chattanooga  for  manufacturing  into  fire 
brick.  A  similar  white  clay  occurs  in  the  Hickory 
Tree  bank  in  Section  1,  (p.  759.)  The  occurrence  of 
the  clay  in  the  Dyke  limonite  bank,  near  Rock  Bun, 
is  described  on  page  777.  This  is  itilie  kaolin  whose 
analysis  is  given  below  under  the  number  A.  S.  In 
the  Washer  bauxite  band  in  S.  35,  T.  12,  R.  11  E., 
near  Rock  Run,  and  in  the  Warwhoop  and  other 
bauxite  banks  of  the  same  vicinitj^  white  clay 
and  hallovsite  are  of  common  occurrence.  Some 
of  theee  clays  should  be  utilized. 

Some  details  concerning  /them  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Valley  Regions  report,  pages  780  to  789. 

In  the  limonite  banks  to  the  eastward  of  Tecumseh 
i  furance  in  the  same  county,  in  T.  12,  R.  12,  E.,  clay 

1 '  ^'horses- ^  are  everywhere  found  separating  the  i)Ock- 

^  ets  of  limonite,  pages  792  and  793. 

^ .  Accumula/tions  of  good  plastic  clay,  whicli  have 

evidently  been  deposited  in  the  depressions  of  the 

limestone  or  in  ponds,  are  not  uncommon  in  the  area 
of  the  great  limestone  formations.  One  such  near 
Oxford  in  Calhoun  county,  is  utilized  by  the  Dixie 
Tile  and  Pottery  Company.  Analysis  and  physical 
tests  of  this  clay  are  given  in  the  body  of  this  report. 
Of  less  purity  on  account  of  mixtures  of  sand,  etc., 
similar  deposits  are  numerous,  and  utilized  in 
places,  as,  for  example,  the  brick  clay  at  DeArman- 
ville  in  the  Choccolocco  vallev. 
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SUB-CARBONIFEROUS   FORMATION. 

In  the  Sub-carboniferous  formation  of  Wills'  Val- 
ley is  found  the  best  known  deposit  of  pure  white 
clay  of  this  section. 

This  clay  occurs  chiefly  in  the  lower  strata  of  the 
formatiouj^  generally  very  close  above  the  Devonian 
Black  Shale.  The  deposits  which  have,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  been  pretty  well  proven,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  upper  or  northeastern  end  of  Wills'  Valley,  near 
the  Georgia  line,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  valley.  The 
most  important  of  them,  however,  occur  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  valley.  They  have  been  .described 
somewhat  in  detail  by  McCalley  in  Part  II  of  his  Val- 
ley Regions  report,  pages  175  to  182,  from  which  the 
following  details  are  compiled : 

The  Red  Mountain  ridges,  made  up  of  the  strata 
of  the  Clinton,  Devonian  (Black  Shale),  and  Sub- 
cairboniferous  formatjions,  occur  here  as  elsewhere 
in  the  State,  on  both  sides  of  the  valley.  The  ridge 
on  the  western  side  is,  in  general,  lower  and  less  con- 
tinuous than  thalt  on  the  eastern  sida  The  clay 
occurs  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  Sub-carboniferous, 
not  far  above  the  Black  Shale,  and  it  has  been  *'pro- 
spected"  and  found  to  be  present  in  the  ridges  on 
both  sides  of  the  valley  for  some  ten  or  twelve  miles 
from  the  State  line  southward. 

In  the  northwest  corner  of  S.  3,  T.  6,  R.  9  E.,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  valley,  a  test  pit  exposes  the  following 
section : 

Section  <m  wwt  •ide  of  WiVb'  Valley,  DeKcdb  Co. 

Chert  ledge  weathered  into  a  sandy  rock  of  yellow  color  8  to  12  inches. 

Strata  hidden  by  debris 2  to   8  feet. 

White  clay,  without  grit,  in  places  like  halloysite 8  feet . 

Blnish  colored  clay 8  feet, 

Strata  not  exposed —  -^  to  80  feet. 

Devonian  Black  Shale 
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The  white  clay  occurrs  in  many  places  in  this 
vicinity,  and  is  called  chalk  by  the  people. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  the  Red  Mountain 
ridge,  as  stated  above,  is  more  prominent  and  con- 
tinuous than  on  the  west.  Near  the  State  line,  about 
Eureka  station  and  thence  southwestward  for  a 
couple  of  miles,  the  clays  have  been  tested-  and  in 
many  places  worked.  They  have  a  thickness  aggre- 
gating about  40  feet,  but  are  said  to  thicken  up  oc- 
casionallv  to  180  to  200  feet,  of  which  as  much  as  60 
feet  is  a  fine  white  clay  suitable  for  the  manufactory 
of  stone  ware.  Some  of  the  clay  is  shipped  from  here 
to  the  potteries  at  Trenton  N.  J.,  and  some  of  it  goes 
to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  The  Franklin  (Ohio)  Com- 
pany Mines  are  situated  in  the  northern  corner  of 
S.  34,  T.  4,  K.  10  E.  The  clay  is  won  by  surface  dig- 
gings, slopes,  and  tunnels,  according  to  locality. 

The  following  section  is  obtained  along  the  wagon 
road  through  the  surface  diggings  and  will  give  a 
fairly  correct  idea  of  the  occurrence. 

Section  ai  Franklin  Compan^V  Mines^  DeKalb  Co. 

Alternations  of  chert  layers,  4  to  18  inches  thick,  with  fine 

sharp  siliceoas  powder  of  white  and  yellow  color 12  feet. 

Chert  of  light  yellow  color,  interlaminated  with  thin  streaks  of 

clay     ...    12  feet. 

Clay,  mostly  of  yellow  color,  bat  with  seams  of  white  clay 10  feet. 

Alternations  of  chert  in  layers  of  2  to  8  inches  thickness    wiUi 

clay  seams  18  inches  in  thickness 4  feet. 

Alternations  of  chert  in  layers  2  to  6  inches  thick  with  white 

clay  in  irregular  seams  6  to  12  inches  thick 18  feet. 

Clay,  Tery  gritty,  of  white  color  and  chalky  appearance 10  feet. 

Clay  and  shale,  the  clay  white  and  grittji,  the  shale  green  10  feet. 

Devonian  Black  Sha'e 

In  these  mines  in  the  upper  twenty  feet  the  clay  is 
more  siliceous  than  in  the  lower  twenty  feet.  The 
siliceous  clay  is  better  suited  for  making  fire  brick, 
while  the  plastic  clay  is  a  potter's  clay,  command- 
ing a  good  price.     The  chert  which  is  inter^tratified 
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with  the  clay  is  also  of  value  in  the  manufacture  of 
stoneware. 

In  the  N.  E.  i  of  the  S.  E,  i  of  S.  4,  T.  5,  R.  10  E. 
are  the  Montague  Clay  Mines^  worked  by  a  tunnel  on 
the  southeastern  side  of  the  ridge.  The  clay  is  about 
thirty  feet  in  thickness,  some  cf  it  having  a  brown  col- 
oraltion,  due  to  organic  matter.  It  is  quite  uniform 
in  composition  for  a  distance  for  at  least  a  mile  in  a 
northeast  and  southwest  direction,  is  quite  free  from 
stains  of  iron  but  perhaps  less  plastic  than  the  clay 
from  some  of  the  orther  localities  near  by.  Most  of 
the  clay  here  mined  goes  to  Chattanooga  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  fire  brick.  Two  analyses  of  the  clay 
from  these  mines  are  given  by  Dr.  Ries  under  the 
numbers  116  and  117  and  they  are  classed  by  him  as 
fire  clays. 

Further  southwest,  along  the  ridge,  we  find  other 
occurrences  of  the  clay  as  in  the  S.  W.  *  of  the  N.  W.  J 
of  S.  12,  T.  6,  R.  9  E.,  where  there  is  ^n  old  open- 
ing on  a  clay  bed,  which  shows  some  four  feet  of  clay. 
Still  further  south  west  ward  in  the  N.  W.  ^  of  the 
S.  E.  J  of  S.  15,  T.  6.  R.  9  E.,  there  are  numerous  sur- 
face diggings,  and  tunnels  in  a  clay  bed  thirty  feet  or 
more  in  thickness.  Some  of  the  clay  of  this  deposit 
is  of  most  beautiful  quality,  and  esipecially  well 
suited  to  the  manufaoture  of  the  finest  stone  ware.  A 
set  of  china  ware,  700  pieces,  made  from  this  clay 
took  a  premium  at  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exposi- 
tion. 

In  places  the  clay  has  streaks  and  stains,  due  to 
iron,  and  in  other  places  it  has  a  dark  gray  color,  due 
to  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  which  does  not  pre- 
vent its  burning  to  a  white  color.  Much  of  /the  clay 
is  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick  as  shown 
bv  the  analyses  of  a  sample  collected  by  Dr.  Ries, 
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number  119.  Analysis,  number  214,  shows  the  qualit^l 
of  tlie  purer  and  whiter  variety. 

The  clay  deposits  extend  to  within  two  or  three  feet 
of  the  Devonian  Black  Shale,  thus  fixing  the  occur 
rence  at  the  base  of  the  Subcarboniferous  formation. 

Beds  of  potter's  clay  of  this  formation  have  alsii 

been  noted  at  other  localities,  among  them  one  in  the 

railroad  cut  just  nonth  of  Stevens'  switch  on  the  A. 

G.  S.  R.  K.,  and  another  in  Calhoun  county  in  S.  19, 

*  T.  15,  R.  6  E.* 

Hard  white  clay,  like  halloysite  in  appearance,  has 

also  been  noticed  at  points  in  ithe  Tennesseee  valley, 

near  Stevenson,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  search 

in  that  valleij'  would  be  rewarded  by  the  finding  of 

1  deposits  of  the  clay  of  commercial  importance. 

COAL  MEASURES. 

In  some  parts  of  the  coal  fields,  the  under  clays  ol 
the  seams  of  coal  have  been  utilized  in  the  manufac 
tory  of  pottery,  as  at  Jugtown,  near  Sterritt,  in  St 
Clair  county ;  r  t  Fort  Payne  and  Rodentown,  in  De 
Kalb;  at  Vance's  Station,  in  Tuscaloosa  county;  al 
Summit^  in  Blount  county,  and  at  Arab,  in  Marshall 
county.  In  all  these  places  the  clay  is  manufactureij 
into  jugs,  floweT*  pots  and  similar  articles,  while  al 
Fort  Payne  it  is  also  used  in  the  manufactme  of  fi« 
J  brick. 

•  j  The  shales  of  this  formation  are  also  utilized  in 

some  parts  of  the  State,  notably  at  Coaldale,  whei*( 
they  are  made  into  vitrified  brick  for  paving  purposes 
At  the  Graves  Coal  Mine,  near  Birmingham,  occui 
two  bodies  of  shale,  which  have  been  analyzed  and 
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Otherwise  tested  for  this  report,  and  the  results  of 
these  tests  are  to  be  found  below,  numbers  170  and 
171. 

Dr.  Ries  has  tested  also  the  Carboniferous  shales 
from  near  Pearee's  Mill,  in  Marion  county,  and  finds 
them  admirably  suited  for  the  manufacture  of  pressed 
brick  and  with  a  mixture  of  a  more  plastic  clay  suit- 
able for  the  manufacture  of  terracotta  (No.  3.) 
I^p  to  the  present  time  none  of  the  clays  from  the 
Coal  Measures  have  been  found  suitable  for  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  liigh  grades  of  fire  brick,  but  this 
may  be  due  to  the  circumstance  that  very  few  of  these 
clays  have  beeen  examined.  Of  shales  suitable  for 
making  vitrified  brick,  there  is  the  greatest  abund- 
ance. 


CRETACEOUS  FORMATION. 

In  many  respects  the  most  important  formation  of 
Alabama  in  re8i>ect  of  its  clays,  is  the  lowermost 
division  of  the  Cretaceous,  which  we  have  called  the 
Tuscaloosa.  The  strata  composing  this  formation 
are  prevalently  yellowish  and  grayish  sands,  but 
subordinated  to  these  are  pink  and  light  purple 
sands,  thinly  laminated,  dark  gray  clays  holding 
many  well  preserved  leaf  impressions,  and  great 
lenses  of  massive  clays  varying  in  quality  from  al- 
most pure  white  burning  clays  to  dark  purple  and 
mottled  clays  high  in  iron. 

This  formation  occupies  a  belt  of  country  extending 
from  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  State,  around 
the  edges  of  the  Paleozoic  formations  to  the  Georgia 
state  line  at  Columbus.  Its  greatest  width  is  at  the 
north-western  boundary  of  the  State,  where  it  covers 
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an  area  in  Alabama  thirty  or  forty  miles  wide  and 
about  the  same  widtli  in  Mississippi. 

From  here  towards  the  southeast  the  breadtli  of 
the  b(»lt  gradually  diminishes,  till  at  Wetumpka  and 
thence  eastward  to  the  State  line,  it  forms  the  surface 
alon<^  a  belt  of  only  a  few  miles  width. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  Alabama  river,  the  propor- 
tion of  clay  to  t'he  rest  of  the  strata  is  less  than  in  the 
other  direction,  and  nt  the*  laine  time  the  clays 
themselves  ore  as  a  rule  more  sandy.  But  from  the 
Alabama  river  northwestward,  in  the  gullies,  ravines, 
and  railroad  cuts,  there  are  many  exposures  of  these 
be<ls,  exhibiting  sections  of  clay  beds  from  six  to  for- 
ty or  flfty  feet  in  thickness,  and  of  varying  degrees  of 
purity.  In  a  general  way  we  imxy  say  that  the  purer 
claysi,  resmbling  kaolin  in  composition,  have  as  yet 
been  found  only  in  the  northern  part  of  this  area  in 
Fayette,  Marion,  TYanklin  and  Colbert  counties,  and 
the  adjoining  parts  of  Mississippi. 

In  my  Coastal  Plain  Keport,  published  in  1894,* 
I  have  brought  together  many  details  concerning  the 
Tuscaloosa  formation  in  the  counties  of  I^ee,  Rus- 
sell, Macon,  Elmore,  Autauga,  Chilton,  Perry,  Bibb, 
Tuscal(K)sa,  Pickens,  Lamar,  Fayette,  Marion, 
Franklin  and  Colbert,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to 
'  r^  ,i  that  book  for  full  discussion  of  the  formation. 

In  order,  however,  to  present  the  clay  occuri*ences 
as  completely  as  iK)ssible  I  shall  give  extracts  from 
the  Coas'tal  Plain  Keport  in  so  far  as  they  may  be 
descriptive  of  the  deposits  of  clay. 

To  these  extracts  are  added  a  numlx^r  of  details 
fi  ■  receiveil  from  a  report  made  by  Dr.  Greorge  Little, 

who  in  1891,  spent  several  months  making  for  the 
Geological  Survey  ^some  examinations  of  the  clays 

'.-y  *P«gei  307-349.  531-2,  536.  541,  645,  519  551,  556,  569. 
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of  tthis  formation.  Dr.  Little  brought  together  a 
large  collection  of  the  chief  varieties  of  these  clavs 
and  from  these  specimens,  many  of  the  analyses 
found  in  the  report  below  have  been  made. 

Use  is  also  made  of  manuscript  notes  of  my  own  on 
examinations  made  since  1894  and  of  descriptions  of 
clay  occurrences  in  the  report  on  the  Valley  Keg'ons, 
Part  I,  bv  ilcCallev. 

Inasmuch  as  )the  rettuarks  of  Dr.  Eugene  W.  Hil- 
gard  on  the  clays  of  Missdssipppi  apply  in  general 
to  the  clays  of  this  State  which  lie  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  them  on  the  east,  a  short  extract  from  his 
Report  on  the  G(H)h)gy  and  Agriculture  of  Missis- 
sippi will  not  be  cmt  of  place.  These  notes  relate  to 
the  clays  occurring  in  Townships  4,  5  and  6  in  Tish- 
omingo county,  Mississippi,  and  were  published  in 
Dr.  Hilgard's  Keport  on  the  Geology  and  Agriculture 
of  Mississippi,  18(50. 

"A  large  deposit  of  white  clay  of  great  purity,  how- 
ever, occurs  in  Tishomingo  c  ounty,  chiefly  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous fornmtion,  following  very  nearly  its  western 
•outline.  It  there  forms  a  regular  stratum  of  con- 
siderable extent,  which  .in  one  locality  at  least,  was 
found  to  be  more  than  30  feet  in  thickness.  The  bed 
attains  its  best  development,  so  far  as  the  quality 
of  the  material  is  concerned,  in  the  northern  portion 
of  Township  5  and  in  Township  4,  Kange  11  east, 
where  it  is  about  30  feet  underground  in  the  uplands, 
though  at  times  appearing  in  limited  outcrops  on  n'Jie 
banks  of  the  streams.  Northeastward  and  south- 
westward  from  the  regions  mentioned,  the  IkhI  also 
occurs  but  changed  in  character,  at  least  near  the 

surface,  to  a  white  gi*itty  hardpan,  or  clays  of  various 
colors  and  of  much  less  purity.    It  forms  the  lowest 
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visible  portion  of  the  Orange  Sand  formation,  and 
is  almost  invariably  overlaid  by  strata  of  pebbles  and 
pudding  str)ne,  which  in  their  turn  are  sometimes 
overlaid  by  common  orange-colored  sand. 

The  most  southerly  exp<jsure  of  these  beds,  known 
to  me,  occurs  on  a  small  branch  of  McDouglas'  Mill 
creek,  in  Sections  5,  4,  and  9,  Township  6,  Range  10, 
east,  near  Mr.  Tannel's  place.  For  more  than  a  mile 
along  this  branch  there  are  exposures  in  which 
about  20  feet  of  a  whitish  mass,  varying  from  a  fine 
clayey  sand  to  a  white  plastic  clay,  appears  overlaid 
by  'thick  beds  (20  to  40  feet)  of  ferruginous  pebble 
conglomerate;  the  latter  in  its  turn  being  overlaid  by 
the  common  ferruginous  sand  and  brown  sandstone 
on  the  hilltops.  Similar  outcrops  appear  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mr.  Aleck  Peden's  place  on  Sections 
3  and  27  , Township  5,  Range  10  east,  northeast  of 
Pannel'S  Here  also  a  white  stratum  of  w^hich  only 
a  few  feet  are  exhibited  is  overlaid  by  pebble  conglo- 
merate, and  this  by  the  common  Orange  Sand.  The 
white  mass  varies  from  white  plastic  clay  to  fine 
gi^ained  aluminous  sandstone;  its  upper  layers  are 
sometimes  composed  of  a  singular  conglomerated 
mass,  consisting  of  small,  white  quartz  pebbles  im- 
bedded 'n  pure  w^hite  pipeclay.  In  both  localities, 
copious  springs  of  pure  water  are  shed  by  the  im- 
pervious clay  strata.  At  IMr.  Peden's,  ithere  is  a  fine 
bold  chalybeate  spring  which  seems,  however,  to 
derive  its  mineral  ingredients  (sulphates  of  iron  and 
magnesia  and  common  salt)  from  the  adjacent 
Carboniferous  strata  rather  than  from  those  of  the 
Orange  Sand.  In  either  of  the  localities  mentioned, 
materials  suited  for  fine  pottery,  or  queenware, 
might  be  obtained. 

Thence  northwest,  the  stratum  is  not  often  found 
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outcropping,  but,  as  had  been  stated,  20  to  30  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  uplands;  the  country  being 
but  slightly  undulating.  At  Dr.  Clingscale's,  Sec  - 
tion  8,  Township  5,  Range  11  east,  the  clay  stratum 
was  struck  at  the  depth  of  about  30  feet  beneath  sand 
and  pebbles;  it  was  dug  into,  without  being  passed 
through,  for  nearly  30  feet  more,  no  water  being 
obtained  from  below,  but  dripping  in  above  from  the 
base  of  the  pervious  strata.  The  whiteness  and 
plasticity  of  the  material  seems  to  increase  with  the 
depth.  The  portion  of  what  was  dug  out  of 
the  well  in  question,  had  already  been  removed 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  having  been  used 
for  various  economical  purposes  as,  chalk, 
whitewash,  and  "Lily  White^'.  The  specimens 
examined  were,  therefore,  rather  below  the  average 
quality,  and  on  long  exposure  to  ithe  air,  their  surface 
shows  some  yellowish  spots.  I  found  nevertheless, 
that  in  baking  at  a  high  heat  they  yielded  a  biscuit  of 
greater  whiteness  than  their  natural  color  when 
fresh;  and  that  fine  splinters,  exposed  for  ten  minu- 
tes to  tlie  highest  heat  of  the  mouth  blowpipe,  retain- 
ed their  shape  perfectly  while  reduced  to  a  semi-trans- 
parent frit.  A  quantitative  analysis  of  the  clay  from 
Clingscale's  well  gave  the  following  results: 

W%ite  Pipe  Clay  from  ClingacaWs. 

Infolable  matter • 9n.F77 

I  ime O.UO 

Ma«neeia tnoe 

Peroxide  of  iron « 0.126 

Alamina .....2  811 

Water -6-930 


99.864 


This  analysis  (which  was  made  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  ingredients  foreign  to  the 
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clay  proper)  proves  the  singular  fact  that  this  clay, 
though  occurring  in  a  formation  characterized  by 
the  large  amount  of  iron  it  commonly  bears,  contains 
a  remarkably  small  amount  of  that  substance,  which, 
t(»gether  with  minute  i>orix)rtions  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia, explains  its  infusibility. 

The  two  most  important  practical  purposes  which 
the  materials  occuiTing  in  the  deposits  just  describ- 
ed will  serve,  are  the  manufacture  of  fine  queenware 
and  that  of  tire  prcmf  brick.  ( Not  porcelain.  Kaolin 
or  porcelain  earth  (nmtains,  bmdes  the  white  clay,  a 
certain  amount  of  undei-omposed  feldspar,  which 
imparts  to  it  its  proptn'ty  of  being  semi-fused  at  the 
temperature  of  the  iK)rcelain  kiln.  Tlie  same  prop- 
erty might  be  imparted  to  the  white  clay  in  ques- 
tion, by  the  artificial  admixture  of  ground  feldspar, 
but  it  could  not  thus  compete  with  the  naturel  kao- 
lin of  Alabama). 

As  for  the  queenware,  the  plasticity  of  the  nmte- 
rial  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired ;  and  since  the  amount 
of  siliceous  matter  varies  gi*eatly  in  different  lay- 
ers, there  could  be  no  difficulty  about  givng  to  the 
mass  the  precise  degree  of  meagerness  which  may 
be  fcmnd  most  advantageous,  by  mixing  the  several 
successive  layers.  The  same  may  be  said  with  reference 
to  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick  (to  which  these  ma- 
terials are  admirably  adapteil),  which  would  proba- 
bly, at  the  present  time,  be  the  most  feasible  and  most 
profitable  nmnner  in  which  the  beds  could  be  made 
available.  The  manufacture  of  fire  brick  differs  from 
that  of  ordinary  brick  in  this,  that  it  requires  more 
care,  both  in  working  the  clay  and  in  moulding  the 
brick.  Beyond  their  fireproof  (fuality,  it  is  demanded 
of  fire  brick  that  their  .shape  he  perfect,  their  mass 
uniform  and  icithout  flaws   in  the  interior;  also  that 
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they  shall  be  liable  to  the  least  possible  shrinkage  in 
a  high  heat.  The  latter  quality  is  imparted  to  them 
by  a  considerable  mixture  of  either  sand  or  ground 
fire  brick  to  the  fireproof  clay,  which  itself  ought  to 
be  thoroughly  seasoned  before,  and  then  well  worked 
up  with  such  additions  of  the  above  materials  as  may 
be  required.  In  judging  of  the  amount  of  sand  or 
ground  brick  to  be  added,  it  is  to  be  observed,  as  a 
rule,  to  add  as  much  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
proper  firmness  of  the  burnt  brick  and  with  conve- 
nient moulding.  The  latter  process  ought  to  be  per- 
formed, as  in  the  manufacture  of  pressed  brick,  w^hen- 
ever  a  first-class  article  is  aimed  at,  for  it  is  only  thus 
that  external  and  internal  flaws  are  entirely  avoided. 
In  some  localities  materials  may  be  probably  found 
which  require  no  further  admixture — the  strongly  sili- 
ceous varieties  of  the  clay;  but  whenever  sand  or 
burnt  clay  is  added  to  the  mass,  care  should  be  had 
that  it  be  free  from  iron,  which  would  seriously  im- 
pair the  fireproof  qualities  of  the  clay.  None  but 
white  sand  should  be  used.  For  the  rest,  they  may 
be  burnt  in  kilns  like  common  brick." 

A'USSELL  AND  MACON  COUNTIES. 

Within  the  limits  of  Girard  and  Phoenix  Citj,  op- 
posite Columbus,  and  in  the  hills  to  the  west  of  Gi- 
rard, are  many  exposures  of  the  Tuscaloosa  strata, 
aggregating  some  200  feet  in  thickness.  These  are 
composed  mainly  of  sands,  but  there  are  numerous 
beds  of  whitt>,  gray  and  purple  or  mottled  clays  inter- 
stratified  with  the  sands.  The  small  stream  which 
flows  through  (Jirard  exposes  a  numl)er  of  these  clay 
beds,  and  others  are  to  l>e  seen  in  the  hills  to  the  west 
of  the  town.     The  materials  for  the  manufacture  of 
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drain  pipe,  vitrified  brick,  pressed  brick  etc.,  are  here 
in  abundance. 

These  clays  are  to  be  seen  at  intervals  along  the 
road  leading  toward  Montgomery,  e.  g.,  near  Marvyn, 
Crawford  and  Society  Hill,  the  prevailing  variety  be- 
ing the  mottled  red  or  purple  clay.  Northwest  of  So- 
ciety Hill  these  clays  occur  as  far  as  Farrell's  Mill,  in 
Macon  county. 

Near  Cowles'  Station,  at  the  ferry  across  the  Talla- 
poosa river,  purple  clays,  three  feet  in  thickness,  show 
in  the  river  bank,  and  a  short  distance  further  down 
the  river  at  the  site  of  Old  Fort  Decatur,  a  fine  sec- 
tion of  the  Tuscaloosa  beds,  including  many  beds  of 
clay  from  one  foot  thickness  and  upwards  is  ex- 
posed.* 

ELMORE  AND  AUTAUGA   COUNTIES, 

In  the  vicinity  of  Old  Coosada  town,  along  ithe 
banks  of  the  river,  about  Robinson  Springs  and  Edge- 
wood,  there  are  many  occurrences  of  the  clays  of  this 
formation,  analyses  of  which  have  been  made  by  Dr. 
Ries,  and  the  results  given  below  in  the  body  of  the  re- 
port. About  Edgewood  ithere  are  several  potteries 
and  one  ochre  mine  using  the  materials  of  the  Tusca- 
loosa formation.  McLean,  Vaughn  and  Boggs 
have  potteries  here,  and  Pressley  has  one  further 
west. 

At  Chalk  Bluflf,  near  Edgewood,  there  is  a  very 
characteristic  section  exposed  in  an  ancient  bluflf  of 
the  river,  now  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  from 
that  stream.     The  section  is  as  follows : 


•Coastal  Plain  Report,  p.  664,  650. 
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SeoUon  at  Chalk  Bluff,  Elmore  County. 

1.  Lajette  red  loam  and  pebbles 15  feet 

2.  Gray  and  yellow  sandy  clays,  in  distinct  but 

irregular  layers 6     " 

8.     White  clay,  3  feet  graduating  downwards  into 

yellow  ochreous  clay,  3  feet €     " 

4.  Gray  plastic  clay  blue  when  wet,  and  exceed- 
ingly  tough  and  sticky ;  full  of  vegetable 
remains,  flattened  and  bituminized   10     " 

Two  samples  of  this  clay  (Nos.  101  and  122)  have 
been  tested  and  analyzed  by  Dr.  Ries  (see  below  un- 
der tlie  head  of  Pottery  Clays  and  Brick  Clays ) ,  where 
a  section  of  this  bluflf  is  given,  diflfering  slightly  from 
the  above.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  the 
stratification  is  very  irregular,  and  no  two  sections, 
twenty  feet  apart,  are  idential. 

Along  the  line  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Ry.,'  in  Auta- 
gua,  and  on  most  of  the  public  roads  leading  from 
Prattville  north  and  northwest,  there  are  exposures  of 
Tuscaloosa  strata,  consisting  of  sands  and  clays,  the 
former  predominating.  In  the  western  or  northwest- 
ern part  of  the  county,  near  Vineton,  many  instruc- 
tive sections  of  (the  Tuscaloosa  beds  are  to  be  seen. 
Some  of  these  sections  include  beds  of  clay,  which  are 
of  interest  in  our  present  work. 

Section,  near  Col.  J.  W.  Lapsley^e  place,  Yineton. 

1.  Stratified    clays    of    white,    pink,    and    purple 

colors,  interlaminated  with  thin  sheets  of 
yellow  sands :  the  lower  part  of  this  bed  has 
a  larger  proportion  of  sand  10^  feet 

2.  Gray  laminated  clay  with  partings  of  purple 

sands 5     " 

3.  Yellowish  white  laminated  clays,   with  purple 

and  other  bright  colors  on  the  dividing 
planes,  5  feet  showing,  but  the  same  beds 
appear  to  continue  down  the  hill  for  at  least 
ten  feet  further 16     " 
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Section  No.  2,  near  the  preceding. 

1.  Yellowish   sands,   beautifully   cross-bedded 4  feet 

2.  White  and  pink  clays,  interbedded  with  yellow 

sands 10     " 


Section  Xo.  S,  same  locality. 

1.  Purple  clays  Interbedded  with  reddish  sands..        6  feet 

2.  Mottled    (red  and  yellow)    sandy  clays,   partly 

obscured  by  overl  .ying  pebbles  and  sands 12     " 

3.  Red  sands  with  small  lenticular  bits  of  yellow 

clay 5 

4.  White  and  yellow  laminated  clays 6  to  8 


*4 


At  the  bridge  over  Mulberry,  near  Vineton,  the  fol 
lowing  strata  are  shown  in  the  l>anks  of  the  creek : 

Section  on  Mulberry  Creek,  near  Vineton. 

1.  Mottled    purple    clays,    similar    to    those    at 

Steele's  Bluff  on  Warrior  River 5  feet 

2.  Yellow  cross  sandy  be<l8    2     " 

3.  Mottled    clays   sandy   below    5     ** 

4.  Grayish  white  m  caceous  sands,  with  irregular* 

patches  of  red  and  yellow  colors ;  to  water's 
edge 4 


44 


B/BB  coowrv. 

From  Vineton  up  to  Randolph  very  little  of  the 
strata  of  the  Tuseal(K)sa  formation  can  be  seen  until 
within  three  miles  of  the  latter  place,  where  dark  pur- 
plish gray  clays  are  to  be  encountered*.  Between  Ran- 
dolph and  Centenille,  along  the  public  road,  and  at 
many  points  along  the  railroad  f'^om  Mapleville  to 
Centerville,  there  are  occurrences  of  the  massive  clays 
of  this  formation.  These  clays  have  given  much 
trouble  and  (*aused  mu(*h  expense  to  the  railroad, 
from  the  fact  that  when  softeneil  by  the  winter  rains 
they  squeeze  out  into  the  railroad  cuts,  filling  them  up 
and  overflowing  the  track.  Where  the  clays  from  the 
cuts  are  used  to  make  embankments,  they  are  equally 
troublesome,  as  they  are  continually  giving  way.     We 
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have  no  accurate  notes  of  the  sections  exposed  in  the 
railroad  cuts  but  the  public  road  from  Randolph  to 
Centerville  has  been  somewhat  closely  examined. 
At  Soap  Hill  there  is  a  typical  section  as  follows: 

Soap  Hill,  7  miles  East  of  Centerville. 

1.  Purple  and  mottled  clays  at  summit  of  hill ...       5  feet 

2.  Clayey  sands  in  several  ledges 10     " 

3.  Cross    bedded    yellowish    and    whitish    sands, 

traversed  at  intervals  by  ledges  of  sandstone 
formed  by  the  induration  of  the  cross-bedded 
sands 30     *' 

4.  Laminated  gray  clays  with  partings  of  sand. .      10     " 

5.  Alternations    of    laminated    gray    clays    with 

crosB-bedded  sands  in  beds  of  12  to  18  inches 
thickness    40     ** 

6.  Yellowish   cross-bedded   sands   with   clay   part- 

ings         20     '• 

7.  Laminated  gray  sandy  clays  containing  a  few 

leaf  impressions    10 

8.  Grayish  white  sands 8 


On  the  same  road  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  of 

Centerville,  on  the  School  House  Hill,  there  may  be 

seen  some  fifteen  feet  (thickness  of  purple  and  yellow 
clays. 

The  same  beds  show  along  the  Selma  road,  south  of 
Centerville,  at  many  points.  Sections  are  given  in 
the  Coastal  Plain  Report,  pages  336  and  338.  To  the 
southwest  of  Centerville  also,  in  townships  21  and  22, 
ranges  7  and  8,  many  of  <the  ridges  are  composed  of 
purple  clays  eight  or  ten  feet  in  thickness,  resting  on 
four  to  six  feet  of  gray  clays.* 

On  the  road  to  Tuscaloosa  the  clays  show  about  half 
wav  between  Centerville  and  Scottsville. 

Along  the  line  of  the  Alabama  Great  Southern  Rail- 
road in  this  county,  there  are  many  exposures  of  the 
Tuscaloosa  clays,  e  .g.  at  Bibbville,  where  they  have 
bcH^ii  utilizixl  for  manv  vears  in  the  manufacture  of 
semi-refractory  fire  bri(»ks  for  grates,  etc.     A  great 

•Costal  Plain  Report,  page  338. 
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deal  of  the  material  is  shipped  now  to  Bessemer, 
where  it  is  worked  up  into  fire  brick.  Further  north, 
near  Woodstock  again  are  rather  extensive  diggings 
on  the  line  of  the  Birmingham  Mineral  Bailroad, 
from  which  the  clay  is  shipped-  to  Bessemer  and  used 
as  above  indicated. 

Dr.  Ries  has  investigated  the  clays  from  bofth  of 
these  localities,  and  his  results  are  given  below  in  the 
body  of  the  report,  under  No.  112  for  the  Bibbville's 
specimen,  and  No.  Ill  for  that  from  Woodstock.  He 
classes  them  with  the  fire  clays.  Another  specimen 
from  Woodstock,  classed  by  Dr.  RieB  as  brick  clay, 
has  been  tested,  ( No.  126,  A.  Stevens) . 

TUSCALOOSA    COUNTY, 

The  utilization  of  the  clays  of  this  formation  was 
begun  in  Tuscaloosa  county  by  Daniel  Cribbs  in  the 
year  1829.  He  w  as  the  pioneer,  though  it  is  said  that 
W.  D.  Preston  had  a  pottery  in  Autauga  county  in 
1828.  C.  K.  Oliver  has  had  a  pottery  in  this  county 
since  1856.  Peter  Cribbs,  in  Lamar  county,  carried 
on  the  business  for  twenty-five  years.  He  was  the 
brother  of  Daniel,  whose  son,  Harvey  H.  Cribbs,  has 
for  many  years  been  more  or  less  engaged  in  working 
the  clays  along  Cribbs  Creek,  two  miles  south  of  Tus- 
caloosa, and  latier  four  miles  east  of  town  on  the  Ala- 
bama Great  Southern  Railroad.  The  Lloyd  family 
have  oi)erated  several  potteries  in  Marion  county,  Al- 
abama, and  Itawamba  county,  Mississippi,  for  many 
years.  Fleming  W.  Cribbs,  a  son  of  Peter,  has  now  a 
pottery  at  the  new  town  of  Sulligent,.  on  (the  K.  C.  M. 
&  B.  R.  R.» 

Within  the  limits  of  the  citv  of  Tuscaloosa  there 
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are  many  exposures  of  the  clays  of  this  formation  in 
(the  gullies  facing  the  river  bottom.  In  one  of  these 
gullies  the  section  is  as  follows : 

S'jction  in  Tuscaloosa. 

1.  Pebbles,  sand,  and  red  loam  of  the  Lafayette 

forming  the  plateau  on  which  the  city  of 
Tuscaloosa  stands    15  feet 

2.  Light  gray,   somewhat   massive  clays,   mottled 

with  yellow,  but  becoming  laminated  below      8    *' 

3.  Dark  blue,  nearly  black  laminated  clays,  lam- 

inae half  an  inch  thick,  separated  by  thin 
partings  of  white  sand.  The  clay  contains 
leaf  impressions    8     ** 

4.  Yellowish  gray  laminated  clays,  also  containing 

impressions    of    variable    thicknesc,   arerage      2    " 

5.  strongly     cross-bedded     sands,     yellowish     to 

white,  sharp,  with  a  few  streaks  of  clay  ir- 
regularly   distributed    through    it 20     *' 

At  the  proper  depth  below  the  surface,  the  clays 
above  mentioned  are  encountered  in  most  parts  of  the 
plain,  though  naturally  the  thickness  of  the  beds  and 
their  character  vary  from  place  to  place. 

Eastward  from  the  city  the  cuts  of  the  A.  G.  S.  rail- 
road exposes  these  clays  at  numerous  points.  Some 
four  miles  from  town  they  have  been  utilized  by  Mr. 
Harvev  Cribbs  in  the  manufacture  of  flower  vases, 
jugs  and  similar  wares.  Below  about  twenty  feet  of 
the  surface  red  loam  and  pebbles,  we  find  at  this  place 
one  to  twelve  feet  of  white  clay,  free  from  streaks; 
then  three  feet  of  yellow  sand  and  a  bed  of  blue  clay 
of  undetermined  thickness.* 

D.  Ries'  analysis  and  tests  of  the  Cribbs'  clays  are 
given  below  under  No.  1,  S.,  where  it  is  classed  among 
the  pottery  clays. 

At  the  Box  Spring,  about  five  miles  east  of  Tusca- 
loosa, the  railroad  cuts  expose  about  six  or  eight  feet 
of  laminated  gray  clays  marked  with  purple  streaks. 
Beyond  Cottondale,  nine  miles     from     Tuscaloosa, 

♦Notes  of  Dr.  George  Little. 
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about  thirty  or  forty  feet  thickness  of  purple  clays 
seen  alonj^  the  hillside. 

Some  twelve  miles  east  of  Tuscaloosa  the  f^rayii* 
purple  clays  api)ear  in  many  i)la(*es  along  the  slope 
of  tlie  liills.  Tlie  followinj?  general  section  of  strat 
in  this  vicinity  will  give  a  g(H)d  idea  of  the  formatior 


Section  10— IJ  mitea  East  of  Tuscaloosa. 

1.  Purple   maKslve   clays    5     feet 

•J.  Korruglnous  sandstone  crusts 6  to  8  Inches 

:t.  Variegated    clayey   sauds   holding   small   pieces 

of  purple  clay    10  feet 

4.  I'urple  clays  with  partings  of  sand 10     ** 

r>.  Kerruginous  crust    1     ** 

H.  Laminated  gray  and  yellow  sandy  clays  ..  ..6  to  8     " 

7.  Lignite  with  pyrlte  nodules 2  to  6  inches 

5.  Dark  gray  somewhat  -massive  clays 6  to  8     ** 

I).  Strata  obscured   by  debris   from   above    20     " 

10.     I'urple  clay  at  base  of  hill,  thiclcness  undermined. 

Along  the  A.  G.  S.  K.  K.  beyond  Cottondale,  itJi 
cuts  sliow  nmnv  varieties  of  materials  of  this  forma 
tion,  among  them  beds  of  purple  clays,  sometime 
massive,  sometimes  laminated.  Just  beyond  Cottor 
dale  the  clays  gave  much  trouble  many  years  ago  a 
what  was  known  as  the  "Sliding  (^ut.-' 

A  mile  or  two  beyond  Vai.ce's  Station,  a  bed  of  th(»a 
clays  is  now  being  workc*d  for  material  to  use  in  th< 
manufacture  of  fire  brick  at  Bessemer. 

Southward  from  Tuscaloosa  the  clays  are  seen  ii 
most  of  the  hills  bordering  Big  Sandy  Creek,  anc 

'  judging  from  tlie  width  of  the  outcrop  along  the  hill 

sides  there  can  not  be  less  than  fifty  feet  thickness  o: 

' :    ,  theuL 

.7  The  same  clays  show  along  the  A.  (t.  S.  railroad  ai 

Hull's  Station,  and  all  that  vicinity,  and  Dr.  Ries  pre 

'[y.  ^'  sents  an  analysis,  together  with  the  physical  tests, 

;    '  of  a  siimple  of  this  clay.  No.  B.,  which  he  classes  as  ii 

refractorv  or  fire  clav. 

■  ^  A  characteristic  section  of  these    clavs     exposed 


'rt"  / 
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along  the  hillsides,  just  south  of  Big  Sandy,  where 
the  (Ireensboro  road  passes,  is  given  below : 

Scctiou  on  liiy  Sandif  Creek,  Tuscaloosa  County. 

1.  Purple  or  mottled   clays,   like  those  occur 

ring     at     Steele's     Bluff,     on     Warrior 

river 30  feet 

2.  Light  yellow  sands  with  pebbles,  also  sim- 

ilar to   those     seen     at     Steele's     and 

Whites    Hluffs 10  to  15  feet 

3.  Gray.   laminate<l  clay,  enclosing     a     llgnl* 

tized   tree   trunk   at   base  of  hill 4  to  5  feet 

Further  south  the  materials  of  the  Tuscaloosa  for- 
mation seem  >to  be  more  sandy,  and  the  proportion  of 
clays  is  small. 

^Vlong  the  banks  of  the  Warrior  river  below  Tusca- 
loosa, the  clays  show  up  in  many  places,  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  Saunders'  Ferry. 

At  the  Snow  place,  above  the  ferry,  there  are  some 

great  gullies,  in  which  these  sands  and  clays  of  the 

formation    are    exposed.     In  scjme  of  the  clay  beds 

many    leaf    impressions  have  been  obtained,  which 

have  assisted  in  the  determination  of  the  geological 
horizon  of  the  Tuscaloosa  formation. 

A  short  distance  above  the  ferry,  and  adjoining  the 
Snow  place,  there  is  a  bluff  about  140  feet  high  wliich 
shows  the  clavs  and  other  beds  of  this  formation 
verv  clearlv.     The  section  is  as  follows : 

Section   above  Saumlers'  Ferry,   Warrior  River. 

1.  Massive  clays  of  greenish  and  purple  colors, 
breaking  with  conchoidal  fracture. 
On  drying  these  clays  become  hard  and 
rock-like.  When  wet  by  the  winter 
rains,  they  soften  and  slide  down  the 
slopes.  covering  them  completely 
in  places.     Thickness 40  feet 

2.  Laminated    sandy    clays,    gray,    with    sand 

partings 5  feet 

3.  Gray  cross-bedded  sands,  with  partings  of 

clay      along      many    of    the    planes    of 

false  bedding 25  feet 

4.  Gray    cross-bedded    sands    and    blue   mica- 

ceous sands 23  feet 
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At  Willifordi's  landing  the  purple  clays  show  about 
ten  feet  in  thickness  below  the  second  bottom,  or  river 
deposits. 

At  Steele's  Bluflf,  and  a  few  miles  below,  at 
WTiite's  Bluflf,  similar  purple  or  mottled  clays  make 
about  ten  feet  thickness  of  the  river  bluflf. 

Westward  and  northwestward  of  Tuscaloosa  the 
clays  appear  along  all  the  roads  for  many  miles  to 
the  western  boundary  of  the  county,  and  beyond  into 

• 

Pickens.  The  clays  when  freshly  exposed  are  of  gray 
color,  but  undergo  a  series  of  changes  in  consequence 
of  weathering,  and  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  which 
they  contain.  First,  the  gray  becomes  specked  with 
red,  and  this  color  gradually  increases  in  projwrtion 
until  it  prevails,  and  the  whole  body  of  clay  becomes 
a  dark  red  or  purple  mass,  with  few,  if  any,  of  the 
fragments  of  the  original  gray  color. 

At  John  Mills',  about  thirteen  miles  from  Tusca- 
loosa, on  the  Shirley  Bridge  road,  the  following  sec- 
tion is  made  bv  Drl  Little : 

Bection  in  Tuscaloosa  County. 

1.  Red  loam  and  sand   (Lafayette) 10  feet 

2.  Ferruginous  sandstone  crust 6  feet 

3.  Blue  clay   ( Sample  No.  1 ) 6  feet 

4.  Yellow  sand,  with  indurated    crust  above  and 

below 7  feet 

5.  Blue  Clay  (No.  2) 6  feet 

4.     Yellow  sand,  with  indurated  crust  above  and 

On  the  Fayette  Court  House  road  the  same  clays 
show  at  many  points,  but  the  most  promising  clays 
along  this  road  have  been  observed  beyond  the  Tusca- 
loosa county  line  in  Fayette. 

The  Mobile  and  Ohio  road  to  the  northwest  of  the 
city  of  Tuscaloosa  exposes  in  many  of  its  cuts  beds  of 
clay,  which  have  been  a  source  of  much  trouble  and 
expense  house  of  the  filling  of  these  cuts  by  the 
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softened  clay  during  the  winter  seasons.  Several  cuts 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ten  Mile  Cut  have  traversed  these 
beds  of  clay.  One  specimen  from  the  Ten  Mile  Cut 
has  been  examined  by  Dr.  Ries,  and  classed  among 
the  brick  clays  ( No.  A ) ,  though,  as  Dr.  Kies  remarks, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  find  other  uses  as 
w'ell. 

In  .the  near  vicinity  of  this  cut,  on  land  formerly 
occupied  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Bean,  occur  three  beds  of  clay 
measuring  each  about  five  feet  thickness.  These  have 
been  investigated  by  Dr.  Kies  under  the  Noa  118,  115 
and  100.  The  first  of  these,  classed  as  fire  clay,  has 
many  points  of  interest,  growing  out  of  its  dense 
burning  at  low  temperattire,  and  the  great  difference 
in  temperature  between  the  points  of  incipient  fusion 
and  vitrification,  suggesting  its  suitability  to^  use 
as  a  glass-ix)t  clay.  The  other  two  clays  are  classed 
as  pottery  clays,  and  are  perhaps  representative  of 
one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  types  of  the  clays 
of  this  formation. 

PICKENS  COUNTY, 

Near  the  line  of  the  JI.  &  O.  road,  in  this  county, 
the  clays  are  observed  from  the  Tuscaloosa  county 
line  to  within  nine  miles  of  Columbus.  In  mode  of 
occurrence  and  in  the  character  of  the  clay  thi&se  beds 
resemble  those  of  Tuscaloosa,  above  mentioned.  From 
Roberts'  Mill  on  Coal  Fire  Creek,  Dr.  Little  has  col- 
lected a  sample  of  w  hite  clay  which  has  been  analyzed 
by  Dr.  Kies,  No.  32  S.  It  is  classed  by  him  among  the 
stone- ware  clays,  burning  to  buflf  color,  and  is  in 
many  respects  similar  to  the  Cribb'S  clay  of  Tusca- 
loosa. West  of  Coal  Fire  Creek,  and  at  a  distance  of 
18  to  20  miles  from  Columbus,  the  massive  reddish 
clavs  show  in  the  hills  to  a  thickness  of  40  to  50  feet.* 

•Notes  of  Dr.  George  Little. 
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LAMAR  COUNTY. 

The  strata  of  the  Tuscaloosa  formation  cover  the 
entire  area  of  Lamar  below  *!he  mantle  of  red  loam 
and  pebbles  of  the  Lafayette.  Among  the  strata  are 
numerous  beds  of  clay  of  varying  degrees  of  ourity. 
Dr.  Little's  notes,  which  follow  below,  give  many 
details  concerning  them. 

Along  the  line  of  the  Southern  (Georgia  Pacific) 
Railroad,  there  are  many  exposures  of  the  clays,  a^ 
at  Millport,  where  the  clay  shows  at  a  thickness  of 
four  feet ;  beyond  this  at  about  23  miles  from  Favette 

Court  House,  the  clay  seems  to  be  10  feet  thick,  and 
near  this  at  Fernbank,  J.  D.  Green  has  a  pottery. 
His  clay  is  18  feet  <thick,  analysis  of  this  clay  is  to  be 
found  in  Dr.  Ries'  report.  No.  27  S. 

Along  the  road  from  Fayette  Court  House  to 
Vernon,  at  9  miles  from  the  former  place  we  have  this 
section. 

Section  nine  miles  west  of  Fayette  C.  H.,  in  Lamar  Co. 

Blue  clay t  feet 

Mottled  clay 20  feet 

Sandy  clay 4  feet 

Three  miles  further  west  on  the  same  road,  this  clay 
is  some  20  feet  in  thickness.  Within  two  miles  of 
Ver^on,  in  A.  W.  Nichol's  well,  blue  clay  8  feet  thick 
is  penetrated  below  six  feet  of  overlying  sands. 

One  mile  east  of  Vernon,  at  a  saw  mill,  there  is  clay, 
white  and  3  feet  in  thickness. 

On  the  old  military  road  of  Gen.  Jackson  at  a  dist- 
ance of  20  miles  from  Columbus,  Miss.,  and  about  7 
or  8  miles  northwest  of  Vernon,  near  Bedford  P.  C, 
are  the  remains  of  a  pottery  once  owned  by  Peter 
Cribbs.  At  this  place  lives  Captain  Cribbs,  a  negro 
man    with  his  son.  Major.       Captain    worked    for 
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many  years  in  the  patlteries,  which  his  master^  Peter 
Cribbs  and  his  master's  widow,  managed  from  1865 
to  1886.  The  pottery,  3  miles  further  north  on  the 
Military  road  near  M.  P.  Young's,  was  the  place 
where  most  of  the  jugs,  jars,  etc.^  were  made.  The 
best  of  the  clay  for  these  potteries  was  obtained  from 
what  is  now  Reuben  Powell's  land,  2  miles  west  of 
the  Military  road  in  the  northwesrt  quarter 
of  the  norhwest  quarter  of  S.  28,  T.  14,  R.  16.  The 
pits  were  dug  14  feet  down  to  the  clay,  which 
was  3  feet  thick.  Mr.  Powell  has  bored  with  an  8  inch 
augur  near  this  place,  and  found  clay  1^  feet  from  the 
surface,  5  feet  thick,  dark  brown  and  very  tough  and 
plastic.  Analysis  of  this  clay  is  given  by  Dr.  Ries 
under  No.  11   S. 

Lewis  J.  Jones,  who  now  lives  on  the  Powell  place 
in  the  southwest  quarter  of  southwest  quarter  of 
Section  23,  has  bored  a  well  in  his  yard  of  which  the 
section  is  as  follows: 

Section  in  Well,  Lamar  Co. 

Surface  sands  and   loams -. 12  feet 

Clay 1%  feet 

Sand 9  feet 

Clay 2  feet 

White  sand 24  feet 

Clay,  penetrated  to  depth  of 2  feet 

but  so  tough  that  the  auger  could  not  be  raised, 

and  the  well  was  stopped. 

Clay  is  also  reported  at  Thomas'  Mills,  above  Hun- 
nel's  Bluff  on  Buttahatchie  creek  and  on  Wilson's 
creek  near  Friendship  Church. 

Westward  from  the  Military  road,  the  clay  terri- 
tory continues  to  within  10  miles  of  Aberdeen,  where 
level  land  and  white  sandy  soil  set  in. 

Gattman  is  on  the  Mississippi  State  line,  and  just 
west  of  it  across  Buttahatchie  is  Greenwood  Springs,4 
miles  from  jQuincy  in  Monroe  county,  Mississippi. 
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One  and  a  lialf  miles  soutli  of  these  Springs,  there 
is  a  railroad  cut  85  feet  in  depth,  the  largest  cut  on 
the  road,  (K.  C.  M.  &  B.)  110  miles  from  Birming- 
ham.   In  this  cut  we  find  the  following  section  : 

Sections  along  K,  C.  M.  d  B.  R.  R.,  Lamar  Co, 

Yellow   loam 5  feet 

Yellow  sand 15  feet 

Yellow  sand  with  streaks  of  clay 5  feet 

Blue  micaceous  clay,  sample  No.  1 1,  A 6  feet 

Half  a  mile  further  west  another  section : 

Yellow  clay 5  feet 

Ferruginous  sandstone,  used  for  ballast 10  feet 

Yellow  sand 20  feet 

Clay   with   sandy   layers 8  feet 

Compact  b*ue  micaceous  clay,  sandy 12  feet 

At  mile  post  111,  the  section  is : 

Red  clay 10  feet 

Banded  red  and  wlilte  r  ay 10  feet 

Pore,  sand    10  feet 

Half  a  mile  west  of  the  111  mile  post,  the  section  is: 

Red  loam  of  the  Laiayette  formation 5  feet 

Bright  yellow  sand 30  feet 

c:iay 2  feet 

jjight  yellow  sandy  clay 20  feet 

Red  and  white  clay 5  feet 

Near  the  State  line,  on  the  Kansas  City,  Memphis 
and  Birmingham  Kailroad,  3  miles  from  SuUigent  on 
the  west  side  of  Buttahatchie.a  pottery  has  been  oper- 
ated. At  Sulligent,  Fleming  W.  Cribbs  has  lately 
start<3d  a  pottery.  He  is  a  son  of  Peter  Cribbs  and 
nephew  of  Daniel  Cribbs.  His  clay  bed  is  one-half 
mile  east  of  Sulligent  and  is  4  feet  thick,  and  white. 
He  says  that  h^s  father  carried  on  tlie  business  from 
1838  to  1853  when  he  died,  and  his  widow  continued 
the  work  to  1863,  his  account  agreeing  with  that  of 
the  negro,  Captain,  nearly  as  to  time  of  operation, 
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but  placing  it  in  entirely  different  decades.  He  has 
orders  now  for  5000  gallons  (jugs)  from  Birmingham 
and  Bessemer,  at  eight  cetnts  a  gallon.  He  has  two 
hogback  kilns  with  a  capacity  of  800  jugs  each.  His 
clay  is  found  in  a  washed  out  old  road  and  is  overlaid 
by  10  feet  gravel. 

Rye  has  a  pottery,  6  miles  north  of  Millville,  Detroit 
P.  O.  Davidson  Brotliers  have  one  also  in  same  neigh- 
borhood. Lloyd  has  one  near  the  Mississippi  line  in 
Itawamba  county.  These  compete  with  potteries  at 
Holly  Springs,  Mississippi,  and  Pinson's  12  miles 
from  Jackson  Tenn.,  for  the  West  Tenn.  and  Miss, 
trade.  From  State  line  at  Gattman  >to  Glenn  Allen, 
clayp  are  very  abundant  and  of  fine  quality  all  along 
the  Kansas  Citv  Railroad,  and  this  is  destined  to  be 
an  important  center  of  trade  in  all  kinds  of  clay 
manufacture.  Reaver  Creek  flows  nearly  west,  par- 
allel with  the  railroad.  Beaverto^i  is  a  station  on  Sec- 
tion 17,  Township  13,  Range  14  west.  One  mile  west 
of  William  Brown's  place.  Section  10,  and  on  Ed- 
mund Barnes',  Section  16  and  on  Ira  Sizemore's,  Sec- 
tion 17,  clav  abounds.  Brown  has  ten  ffeet  blue 
clay  overlaid  by  10  feet  cross  banded  yellow  sand.  5 
itniles  east  of  Beaverton  and  2  miles  west  of  Guin, 
there  is  10  feet  white  and  yellow  sand  and  underlaid 
by  3  inches  of  ferruginous  conglomerate. 

FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

Over  the  greater  part  of  the  area  of  Fayette  county, 
the  sttrata  of  the  Coal  Measures  are  covered,  to  a 
depth  increasing  as  we  go  westward,  by  beds  of  the 
Tuscaloosa  formation  capped  with  the  red  loam  and 
pebbles  of  the  Lafayette.  Among  the  strata  of  the 
Tuscaloosa  there  are  many  beds  of  clay  of  purple, 
gray  and  white  colors.    About  the  Court  House,  a  bed 
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of  white  clay  is  reached  at  many  points  below  a  vary- 
ing thickness  of  overlying  strata.  Thus  at  Mr.  Sam 
Appling's  a  bed  of  fine  white  clay,  6  feet  in  thicknesSj 
is  cut  in  a  well,  and  apparently  the  same  bed  is  known 
to  underly  the  region  about  the  depot  Mr.  Appling'^ 
is  in  Section  24,  Township  15,  liange  13  west. 

From  Dr.  Little's  notes,  I  am  able  to  give  a  number 
of  details  of  the  occurrences  of  these  clays.  Seven 
miles  from  Fayette  Court  House,  on  the  road  to  Mc- 
Collum's  Bridge,  is  a  bed  of  three  feet  thickness  of 
very  pure  clay  ,hard  and  firm,  which  breaks  up  on  ex- 
posure into  nodules,  and  the  same  bed  shows  on  an- 
other road  to  the  wt*st  of  this  about  one  mile,  south  of 
Wallace's  ;Mill  on  Gilpin's  creek,  on  W,  D.  Bag^^'ell's 
land. 

Dr.  Eies'  analvsis  of  this  clav  is  to  be  found  in  the 
report  under  number  67,  S. 

On  the  road  to  Pikeville,  seven  miles  from  Fayette 
Court  House,  we  have  the  following  section : 

Section  seven  milca  north  of  Court  House,  Fayette  Co. 

Red  loam  of  Lafayette 2  feet 

Gravel 10  feet 

Clay 8  feet 

Gravel 3  feet 

Between  the  depot  and  the  Court  House  Dr.  Little 
has  observed  three  feet  of  good  white  plastic  clay  in  a 
ravine  on  the  roadside,  and  the  same  bed  is  exposed 
in  the  ravines  at  many  points  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  old  town.  Five  miles  west  of  the  Court  House  on 
the  Vernon  road,  some  tan-yard  vats  were  dug  years 
ago,  three  feet  into  a  blue  clay.  About  half  a  mile 
from  the  depot,  Mr.  Joe  Lindsay  reports  fine  white 
clay,  twelve  feet!  below  the  surface,  which,  he  says, 
was  twenty  feet  thick. 

To  the  westward  and  south  westward  of  the  town 
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along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  the  clay  shows  in  a  cut 
one  mile  from  the  depot.  On  the  Columbus  road,  four 
miles  from  F'ayette,  a  six  foot  bed  of  clay  is  recorded, 
and  five  miles  further  west,  at  Hezekiah  Wiggins'  a 
bed  of  blue  clay,  four  feet  thick.  Dr.  Ries  has  tested 
and  analyzed  this  clay  under  No.  32,  8. 

Half  a  mile  further  west,  at  Henry  Wiggin's,  there 
is  a  bored  well,  eighty  feet  deep,  which,  below  the 
deptri  of  fifteen  feet,  seems  to  be  mostly  in  clay.  One 
fourth  of  a  mile  beyond  this,  near  Waldrop's,  a  bed  of 
blue  clay,  10  fet  thick,  shows  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill, 
and  fifteen  feet  higher  up  another  bed  appears. 

Along  the  road  to  Tuscaloosa  at  seven  miles  from 

Fayette,  and  also  a  mile  further  on,  clay,  three  feet  in 

thickness,  is  exposed.  Again  in  section  13,  township 
17,  range  12,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Shirley's 
Mill,  several  beds  of  clay  are  shown  along  a  hill  side. 
One  of  (these  beds,  a  brown  clay,  about  three  feet  in 
thickness,  is  full  of  finely  preserved  leaf  impressions, 
and  below  it  a  fine  sandy  clay  of  three  feet  thickness. 
This  is  near  the  11  mile  post  from  Fayette. 

Dr.  Ri^s  has  analyzed  two  samples  of  the  clay  from 
this  place  under  the  numbers  68,  &.,  and  110,  and  the 
reader  is  referred  to  these  analyses  and  the  remarks 
of  Dr.  Ries  below. 

Two  miles  southwest  of  Shirley's  Mill  on  Davis^ 
Creek.  J.  W.  Black  reports  four  feet  of  blue  clay  in 
section  25,  township  17,  range  12  w^est. 

Near  Doty's  place,  one  mile  east  of  Concord  Church 
and  about  thirteen  miles  from  Fayette,  there  is  the 
following  section  exposed  in  a  gully : 

Section  near  Doty's,  Fayette  Co. 

Red  loam  and  sands  of  the  Lafayette 4  feet 

Ferruginous   sandstone  crust 2  inches 

White  clay  (No.  7,  Dr.  Ries) 6  feet 

Yellow  sand 5  feet 

Variegated  clay  (No.  71,  Dr.  Ries) 2  feet 

White  sand 2  feet 

Mottled  clay,  red  and  white 8  feet 
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Dr.  Ries'  analyses  of  the  two  clays  here  exposed 
may  be  seen  below  under  numbers  70  and  71. 

MARION  COUNTY. 

While  the  strata  of  the  Coal  Measures  underlie  the 
entire  area  of  Marion  county,  yet  these  rocks  do  not 
form  the  surface  over  any  great  proportion  of  this 
area,  since  they  are  very  generally  hidden,  except 
along  the  valleys  of  the  streams,  by  overlying  mea- 
sures of  the  Tuscaloosa  and  Lafayette  formations. 
Among  the  strata  of  the  Tuscaloosa,  here  as  in  Fay- 
ette, we  find  many  fine  beds  of  clay.  Here  again.  Dr. 
Little  has  collected  many  details  of  the  occurrence  of 
these  clays  and  what  follows  we  take  mainly  from  his 
notes,  though  use  is  made  also  of  what  has  been  pub- 
lished in  my  Coastal  Plain  Report,  pages  331,  332  and 
333. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  county  along  the  line  of 
the  K.  C.  M.  &  B  Railroad,  clays  are  exposed  in  rail- 
road cuts  all  the  way  from  Eldridge  to  Guin. 

From  New  River  crossing  near  Texas  P..  O.,  on  to 
Glen  Allen,  several  beds  of  clay,  of  no  great  thickness, 
are  to  be  seen.  A  mile  east  of  Glen  Allen,  in  what  is 
known  as  Stewart's  Cut,  we  have  the  following  sec- 
tion: 

BtewarVs  Cut,  one  mile  east  of  Glen  Allen. 

Gray  laminated  clay  with  fine  leaf  impressions...  25  feet 
Ferruginous  sandstone  crust  of  Irregular  thickness  1  foot 
Cross-bedded  sands  of  yellow  and  pink  colors 25  feet 

The  uppermost  of  the  beds,  above  named,  contains 
many  beautifully  preserved  leaf  impressions  which 
are  very  easily  gotten  out.  The  clay  has  been  ex- 
amined bv  Dr.  Ries  under  No.  18,  S. 

At  another  cut,  half  a  mile  nearer  Glen  Allen,  we 
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find  twenty  feet  of  wliite  sand  with  two  feet  of  white 
clay,  and  below  this  a  blue  plastic  clay  extending  be- 
low the  railroad  track. 

This  sand  has  been  shipped  to  Memphis  as  mould- 
ing sand  for  the  foundry.  At  Glen  Allen,  Dr.  Little 
gives  this  section : 

Section  at  Olen  Allen,  Marion  Co, 

Brown  clay 12  feet 

Yellow  sand. , 12  feet 

White  pipe  clay » 2  feet 

Two  miles  east  of  Guin,  on  the  same  road,  Dr.  Liittle 
observes  five  feet  of  clay  below  a  capping  of  red  sand, 
and  one  mile  west  of  Guin,  (six  miles  from  Beaver- 
ton  )  he  gives  the  following  section : 

Section  near  Owin,  Marion  Co. 

Cross-bedded  yellow  sands 10  feet 

Clay 4  feet 

Sand 3  feet 

Banded  clay 3  feet 

Sand 3  feet 

On  the  South  Fork  of  Buttahatchie  in  the  vicinity 
of  Pearce's  Mill,  there  are  several  occurrences  of  clay 
and  shale  worth  consideration.  D".  Eies  collected 
specimens  from  near  the  mill  and  gives  his  analyses 
of  two  samples  under  No.  1  and  No.  2,  both  of  which 
he  classes  as  refractory  or  fire-clays.  He  also  gives 
his  tests  of  some  shales  of  the  Carboniferous  forma- 
tion, which  are  well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of 
vitrified  brick  (No.  3).  Another  sample  of  hard  and 
perfectly  white  clay  was  collected  by  I>r.  Little  from 
near  the  top  of  a  hill  one-fourth  of  a  mile  east  of  the 
mill.  This  Dr.  Eies  has  analyzed  under  No.  36,  S., 
and  it  is  classed  by  him  as  a  china  clay.  Dr.  Little 
reports  <that,  in  pulverized  condition,  it  is  used  as  a 
face  powder  by  the  ladies  in  the  vicinity. 
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It  is,  however,  in  Townships  9  and  10  and  Ranges 
11,  12  and  13,  that  we  find  the  most  important  de- 
posits of  clay  in  this  county.  The  typical  locality  of 
its  occurrence  is  at  Chalk  Bluffs  which  gets  its  name 
from  the  white  clay.  Specimens  collected  by  myself 
were  analyzed  by  Dr.  Wm,  B.  Phillips  and  results 
published  in  the  Coastal  Plain  report,  page  346.  Dr. 
Little's  sample  was  collected  on  the  land  of  J.  J.  Mit- 
chell, in  northeast  quarter  of  Section  8,  Township  10, 
Range  13,  from  a  bed  five  feet  in  thickness.  The  an- 
alysis of  this  is  given  below  under  No.  38,  S.,  and  on 
the  same  page  Dr.  Phillips'  analysis  is  reprinted. 
This  locality  gives  the  name  to  the  postoffice.  In  the 
same  quarter  section.  Dr.  Little  has  collected  a 
sample  from  Briggs  Frederick's  land,  and  the  analysis 
of  this  is  given  by  Dr.  Ries  under  No.  37,  S. 

Another  sample  from  the  same  locality  from  land 
of  Mrs.  Susan  Nelson,  has  been  examined  by  Dr.  Ries 
(his  number  85).  The  same  clay  is  reported  by  Dr. 
Little  as  occurrine:  southwest  of  Chalk  Bluff  at  M.  E. 
Ga«sett's,  Section  13.  Township  13,  Range  10,  as  w^ell 
as  at  a  number  of  localities  within  a  radius  of  five  or 
six  miles  around  Chalk  Bluff.  This  clay  is  hard  and 
white,  approaching  pure  kaolin  in  composition.  It  is 
in  a  bed,  five  to  seven  feet  in  thickness,  and  needs  only 
facilities  for  transportation  to  become  one  of  the  most 
valuable  deposits  in  the  State. 

Between  PikevJlle  and  Hamilton,  clays  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  one  of  these  near  the  former  place 
and  some  ten  miles  from  Hamilton,  collected  by  Dr. 
Little  has  been  analyzed  by  Dr.  Ries,  (No.  65,  S.) 

Westward  from  Hamilton  to  the  Mississippi  line 
and  beyond.  Dr.  Little  reports  many  occurrences  of 
clay  of  various  qualities.  From  the  vicinity  of 
Bexar,  three  samples  of  clay  have  been  collected  by 
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Dr.  Little  and  analyzed  by  Dr.  Ries,  (numbers  12, 
40  S.  and  41  S. ) .  The  bed  in  this  region  is  about 
four  feet  in  thickness.  Nos.  12  and  40  are  from  H. 
Palmer's  and  No.  41  from  Bexar,  a  mile  further  west, 
near  Pearce's  Store  and  Mill. 

Near  the  State  line  on  the  road  to  Tremont,  Miss., 
twenty  feet  thickness  of  clay  is  reported  as  being  cut 
in  a  well. 

Beyond  the  State  line,  the  clays  continue,  and  at 
Davidson's  Store,  Lloyd's  pottery,  they  are  put  to  a 
rather  remarkable  use,  namely  for  head  stones  of 
graves,  for  which  purpose  they  are  moulded  into  flat 
tablets,  provided  with  suitable  inscriptions  and  then 
baked.  These  stones  appear  to  be  quite  durable  al- 
though necessarily  liable  to  be  broken. 

A  number  f  potteries  in  this  vicinity  use  this  clay 
which  is  about  foiir  feet  in  thickness,  and  quite 
similar  to  that  mentioned  above  as  occurring  about 
Gattman  in  Lamar  county,  on  the  K.  C.  M.  &  B.  Rail- 
road. 

The  Bexar  variety  of  clay  extends  for  a  good  many 
miles  northward  up  Hurricane  Fork  and  along  Bull 
Mountain  Creek. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY, 

In  Franklin  county  the  underlying  Paleozoic  rocks 
of  Carboniferous  and  Subcarboniferous  ages  are  ex- 
posed along  the  valleys  of  the  streams^  but  every- 
where else  are  covered  with  a  mantle  of  varying 
thickness  of  the  sands,  clays  and  pebbles  of  the  Tus- 
caloosa and  Lafavette  formations. 

As  in  the  other  counties  adjoining  towards  the 
south,  so  in  this,  it  is  in  the  Tuscaloosa  strata  tJiat  we 
find  the  important  deposits  of  clay.  In  parts  of  the 
county,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Russellville,  val- 
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liable  deposits  of  limonite  or  brown  iron  ore  have 
been  for  many  years  and  are  now  being  worked  to 
supply  the  furnaces  at  Sheffield  and  Florence. 

Associated  with  these  ore  beds  are  clay  horses, 
as  they  are  called,  which,  in  places,  yield  an  abun- 
dance of  fine  white  clay.* 

Other  occurrences  of  the  clavs  of  the  Tuscaloosa 
formation,  not  associated  with  the  iron  ores,  have 
been  recorded  bv  Dr.  Little,  from  whose  notes  the  fol- 
lowing  details  have  been  obtained. 

On  the  southern  boundary  of  the  county,  near  Sa- 
voy postoffice,  in  T.  8,  R.  14,  near  Dr.  Kilgore's  Mill, 
a  bed  of  blue  plastic  clay  three  feet  thick  is  noted, 
above  which,  one  hundred  feet  up  the  hill,  is  a  bed  of 
four  feet  thickness  of  red'  clay  or  ochre  (red  chalk), 
and  just  above  this  a  bed  four  feet  thick  of  pure,  hard, 
white  clay,  like  that  of  Chalk  Bluff,  in  Marion  coun- 
ty. The  same  beds  are  to  be  seen  at  many  points 
around  Savoy  within  a  radius  of  three  miles.  Half 
a  mile  west  of  Burleson  a  bed  three  feet  in  thickness 
of  w^hite  clay  is  found  immediately  overlying  the  blue 
limestone  of  the  Subcarboniferous  formation.  Along 
the  road  from  Burleson  to  Belgreen  the  clay  is  ex- 
posed at  several  points. 

Northwest  of  Russellville,  on  the  road  to  Frank- 
fort, large  deposits  of  white  clay  were  reported,  but 
not  seen  by  Dr.  Little. 

Near  the  State  line,  in  S.  9,  T.  7,  R.  15,  on  Gilley's 
branch,  occurs  a  bed  of  clay  from  which  material  has 
been  obtained  for  a  pottery  formerly  worked  by  Mr. 
Chaney,  two  miles  east  of  Pleasant  Ridge,  Miss. 

Southward  of  this  locality,  in  S.  20  and  S.  29,  of 
T.  8,  R.  15,  Mr,  Thomas  Rollins  has  a  bed  of  clay  four 

*VaI1e7  BegioDS  Report,  Part  I,  pases  2U  and  215. 
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feet  in  thickness,  a  sample  from  which  has  been  tested 
by  Dr.  Ries,  No.  62  S.  The  country  for  several  miles 
in  all  directions  about  Rollins'  is  rough  and  hilly,  the 
hills  capped  with  beds  of  pebbles  and  a  ferruginous 
sandstone  crust,  but  the  beds  of  clay,  interstratified 
with  sands,  seem  to  make  up  a  yery  considerable  pro- 
portion of  their  bulk. 

COLBERT  COUNTY, 

In  the  northern  andl  eastern  parts  of  this  county 
the  strata  of  the  Subcarboniferous  formation  make 
the  surface,  but  in  the  southern  and  western  parts 
these  older  formations  are  covered  by  the  mantle  of 
sands,  pebbles  and  clays  of  Tuscaloosa  and  Lafayette 
formations,  the  farmer  of  which  carries  the  impor- 
tant clay  deposits  here  as  elsewhere.  The  best  of 
these  clays  occur  near  the  wesltern  border  of  the 
county,  as  well  as  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  station  Pegram,  on  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton Railroad,  seems  to  be  about  the  central  point  in 
'this  clay  region.  Some  extensive  works  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  fire  brick  and  other  kinds  of  brick  have 
been  established  here  under  the  name  of  the  "Ala- 
bama Fire  Brick  Works."  The  clay  is  obtained  from 
the  southwest  part  of  S.  27,  the  northeastern  part  of 
S.  3,  and  the  northwestern  part  of  S.  34,  in  T.  3,  R.  15 
W.  The  clay  appears  in  several  beds,  as  shown  by 
the  section  below,  which  is  taken  from  the  notes  of 
Dr.  Little. 

Section  near  Pegram,  Colbert  Co. 

Pebbles  of  large  size  with  sands 30  feet 

White  clay,  one-eighth  of  a  mile  from  mill 3  feet 

Small  gravel 1  foot 

White  clay,  sample  No.  55,   S 6  feet 

Sand   with   large  gravel   overlying 16  feet 

Yellow  clay,  sample  No.  56,  S 6  feet 

White  clay 1  foot 

Purple  and  blaclc  clay,  sample  No.  57,  S 10  feet 

Gray  clay,  sample  No.  58 5  feet 


• 
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On  land  belonging  to  Mrs.  C.  Rhea,  in  the  vicinity, 

Dr.  Little  gives  the  section  as  follows : 

» 

Yellow   loam 1  foot 

Sandy  clay   (fire  clay),  sample  No.  59 5  feet 

Of  these  clays  Dr. .  Ries  has  analyzed  and  tested 
Nos.  55,  56  and  57 ;  Xo.  56  being  classed  by  him  among 
the  china  clays,  while  the  other  two  are  ranked  as  fire 
clays.  The  brick  from  this  locality  are  used  in  Shef- 
field for  lining  the  furnaces,  and  they  are  also  used 
by  the  railroad. 

In  the  Valley  Regions  Report,  Part  I,  are  given 
three  analyses  of  clays  collected  from  this  region  near 
the  State  line.     These  are  as  below : 

Analy9t€  of  Olay$  from  near  Pegram, 

1. 

CoiQbined   water 8.250 

Silica 66.122 

Alumina 24.781 

Ferric   oxide trace 

Total ^     00.153 

(1.)     A  light  colored  clay  with  small  lumps  oS  gritty  matter. 
(2.)     A  dark  gray  clay  with  black  specks  ot  organic  matter. 
(3.)     A  pinkish  clay  with  white  specks. 

The  light  colored  clay  (1)  above  has  been  seen  also 
on  the  south  side  of  Little  Mountain,  near  the  bottom 
of  the  pebble  hills,  along  the  county  line,  a  few  miles 
northeast  of  Frankfort.  It  shows  here  in  an  irregu- 
larly stratified  seam  beneath  the  pebble  bed.  It  is 
quit€  pure  and  white,  and  has  occasionally  found  use 
as  a  whitewash,  for  which  purpose  it  seems  well 
adapted.* 


2. 

3. 

6.827 

7.085 

7«.911 

68.108 

11.173 

10.858 

3.449 

14.471 

90.360 

100.522 

•Valley  Regions,  Part  I,  page  180. 
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LAUDERDALE  COUNTY. 

The  Tuscaloosa  formation,  which  carries  the  clay 
deposits,  covers  only  the  western  half  of  Lauderdale, 
the  Subcarboniferous  rocks  forming  the  surface  over 
the  eastern  half.  The  clays  are  white,  red  and  mot- 
tled, and  generally  quite  plastic.  Mr.  McCalley  gives 
some  notes  concerning  them. 

At  the  Tan- Yard  Spring,  in  the  N.  E.  J  of  the 
N.  W.  \  of  S.  24,  T.  1,  K.  14  W.,  there  is  the  following 
section : 

« 

Section  at  Tan  Yard  Spring,  Lauderdale  Co, 

Ferruginous  crusts 1  foot 

Clay,     somewhat     stained  with  iron,  onctious  and 

plastic  when  wet 5  feet 

This  clay  has  been  analyzed  by  Dr.  Pickel,  of  the 
University  of  Alabama,  with  the  following  results : 

Analy$i9  of  Clay,  Tan  Yard  Spring,  Lauderdale  Co. 

Silica 69.66 

Aumlna 27.04 

Ferric   oxide 4.76 

In  the  gullies,  near  the  top  of  the  divide  between 
Brush  and  Blutf  creeks,  in  the  southwest  of  the 
northeast  of  S.  30,  T.  1,  R.  13  W.,  there  are  deposits 
of  white  unctuous  clay  from  seven  to  eight  feet  thick.* 

Dr.  Little's  notes  supply  some  additional  informa- 
tion about  the  clays  of  this  county.  Mr.  Wm.  J. 
Beckwith  has  a  clay  deposit  four  and  one-half  miles 
from  Wright's  postoflSce,  on  Brusli  Creek.  It  is 
upon  a  high  hill,  and  is  five  or  six  feet  in  thickness. 
The  clay  is  of  a  light  yellow  color,  and  is  firm,  fine 
grained  and  smooth.     It  has  been  shipped  north  and 

•Valley  Regions,  Part  I,  page  105. 
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Bold  for  $12  a  bai-rel,  and  can  be  delivered,  barrel 
on  the  boat  on  the  Tennessee  river  for  |1  a  barrel. 

There  is  a  red  clay,  suitable  for  paint,  belonging 
the  Sheffield  Paint  Company,  near  tlie  county  li 
six  miles  from  luka,  Miss.  The  bed  is  ten  feet  thi 
The  white  day  from  Clingscale's  Mill.  Miss.,  nn 
tioned  above  in  the  extract  from  Dr.  Hilgard's  repc 
comes  from  localities  near  the  State  line,  west  of  T^j 
derdale  county. 

In  many  parts  of  this  county  there  are  beds 
white  pulverulent  silica,  which  have  occcasiona! 
found  use.  Thus  at  Florence  tlie  Mineral  Paint  a 
Tripoli  Company  make  a  paint  by  mixing  clay  ai 
this  fine  silica  together.  At  Waterloo,  also,  the  sai 
white  silica  appears,  as  at  Eastport,  in  Colbert  con 
ty.  Tliis  material  lias  been  used  in  the  manufactu 
of  glass  at  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

TERTIARY  AND  POST  TERTIARY  FORMATION 

The  clays  from  these  two  formations  have  not  y 
^  been  specially  investigated,  the  only  representati' 
herein  contained  being  the  flint  clay  from  Chocta 
county.  The  material  is  spoken  of  under  the  head  < 
Fire  Clays.  There  is  a  very  great  abundance  of  th 
clay  in  the  counties  of  Choctaw,  Clarke,  Coneeui 
etc.,  in  the  lower  Claiborne  or  Buhrstoue  division  i 
tlie  Tertiary.  Over  the  greater  part  of  the  Coast) 
Plain,  in  the  river  second  bottom  or  Post  Tertiar 
formations,  there  is  the  best  of  the  yellow  loaui 
which  are  suitable  for  the  making  of  the  ordinar 
building  brick.  These  loams  correspond  in  age,  aj 
proximately,  to  the  Plisocene  clays  of  the  norther 
states,  which  are  so  extensively  used  for  the  sam 
purposes.    Besides  these    second    bottom     depositj 
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there  are  lens  of  pure  plastic  clays  to  be  found  in 
many  places  interstratified  with  the  prevailing  sands 
of  the  formation.  Many  of  these  clays  have  been  re- 
ceived and  superficially  tested,  but  it  is  the  intention 
to  extend  the  present  investigation  over  that  part  of 
the  state  in  the  near  future. 
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PRELIMINARY  REPORT  OF  THE  PHYS- 
ICAL AND  CHEMICAL  PROP- 
ERTIES OF  THE  CLAYS 
OF  ALABAMA, 

By  Heinrich  Ries,  Ph.  D. 

The  tests  which  are  described  below  were  made  in  part 
on  samples  collected  by  the  writer,  and  in  part  on  sam* 
pies  collected  by  Prof.  Smith.  In  the  examination  of  the 
different  lots  of  clay  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  per- 
form such  tests  on  the  materials  as  would  tend  to  give* 
information  of  value  to  the  practical  clay  worker. 

This  therefore  includes  the  determination  of  the  shrink- 
age of  the  clay  in  drying  and  burning,  the  degree  of  its 
plasticity,  the  color  when   burned  at  different  tempera- 
tun  s,  the  temperature  of  incipient  fusion,  vitrification 
and  viscosity,  and  other  minor  points. 

In  some  cases  it  is  possible  to  state  what  the  possible 
applications  of  a  given  clay  are,  but  in  many  instances 
any  one  clay  is  susceptible  of  being  mixed  with  two  or 
three  other  clays  and  utilized  in  four  or  five  different 
ways.  The  main  point  therefore,  is  to  point  out  the 
properties  of  the  deposits,  so  that  the  manufacturer  may 
find  out  more  readily  whether  the  State  contains  materi- 
als of  the  nature  desired  by  him,  and  in  what  portion  of 
the  State  they  are  to  be  found. 

It  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  results  of  the  taeta 
made  indicate  the  occurrence  of  a  great  diversity  of  clays 
in  the  State,  ranging  from  the  more  impure  and  easily- 
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fiudble  ones  to  the  very  refractory   bauxites,  which   are 
unaffected  by  high  temperatures. 

These  investigations  relate  chiefly  to  those  deposits 
which  have  not  yet  been  worked,  with  a  view  to  aid  the 
development  of  Alabama's  clay  resources;  and  conse- 
quently little  is  said  with  regard  to  the  industry  already 
established. 

Where  a  number  in  parenthesis  follows  the  name  of 
the  locality,  it  refers  to  the  number  in  the  writer's  note 
book,  unless  succeeded  by  the  letter  S  in  which  case  the 
number  is  that  on  the  label  furnished  by  Dr.  Smith. 

The  clays  examined  by  me  have  been  classified  below 
as  follows:.  China  Clays;  Fire  Clays;  Potters'  Clays;  Brick 
Clays;  Miscellaneous  Clays,  and  a  few  pages  have  been 
added  on  the  utilization  of  clays,  in  the  manufacture  of 
Portland  Cement. 

CHINA  CLAYS. 

China  clays  might  include  those  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  porcelain  and  white  earthenware,  and  of  these, 
two  grades  are  recognized,  i.  e.,  kaolins,  or  china  clay 
proper,  and  ball  clays.  The  former  possess  little  plastici- 
ty, a  low  percentage  of  fusible  impurities,  are  generally 
highly  refractory  and  burn  to  a  pure  white  body.  Very 
few  kaolins  can  be  put  on  the  market  in  the  condition  in 
which  they  are  mined,  and  most  of  them  have  to  be 
washed  in  order  to  eliminate  impurities  which  would  tend 
either  to  discolor  the  clay  or  to  render  the  texture  far  too 
coarse.  The  tensile  strength  of  kaolins  may  vary  from  5 
to  15  lbs.  or  even  reach  25  lbs.,  and  the  influence  of  this 
low  strength  is  overcome  by  the  addition  of  plastic  ball 
clay.  Iron  is  a  very  objeetional  impurity  and  should 
not  exceed  .1  per  cent,  indeed  the  less  of  it  the  better. 
Alkalies,  if  present  as  silicates,  are  not  wholly  undesirable 
for  they  serve  as  beneficial  fiuxes,  but  if  contained  in  the 
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clay  as  eulphates  they  may  cause  blisters,  especially  if  the 
clay  is  heated  too  rapidly,  and  the  same  holds  true  of  sul- 
phate of  lime  or  gypsum.  Many  washed  kaolins  ap- 
proach  very  closely  to  the  theoretical  composition  of  kao- 
linite,  while  others  !even  when  washed  may  contf6n  a 
high  percentage  of  total  silica  due  to  the  presence  of  much 
quartz  and  perhaps  feldspar.  If  these  two  accessory  min- 
erals contain  no  iron  they  are  harmless,  especially  if 
finely  divided,  and  the  rational  analysis  of  clay  is  known. 
( See  method  of  clay  analysis. )  The  term  kaolin  is  usu- 
ally, and  always  should  be  restricted  to  white  burning 
clays  of  residual  origin.  They  are  in  most  instances 
highly  refractory,  but  they  might  also  be  of  such  compo- 
sition as  to  bring  about  fusion  at  a  low  temperature,  and 
at  the  same  time  burn  white.  It  is  the  absence  of  plastici- 
ty in  kaolins  that  necessitates  the  addition  of  ball  clay, 
but  some  manufacturers  use  only  the  ball  clay,  mixed 
with  quartz  and  feldspar  for  making  porcelain.  The 
last  two  minerals  are  indispensable  ingredients  of  white- 
ware  mixture,  quartz  being  added  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting excessive  shrinkage,  and  feldspar  on  account  of 
its  easy  iusibility  binding  the  mass  together. 

China  clays  should  contain  a  low  percentage  of  iron 
oxide,  in  fact  the  less  the  better,  for  in  burning  this  com- 
pound tends  to  color  the  clay  yellow  or  red.  While  the 
percentage  of  iron  oxide  should  be  under  1  per  cent., 
nevertheless  many  of  the  best  china  clays  used  contain 
1.25  to  1.35  per  cent,  of  iron  oxide.  This  production  of 
a  yellowish  tint  frotn  such  a  quantity  is  prevented  in  two 
ways,  first  by  adding  a  small  amount  of  cobalt  oxide  to 
the  while- ware  mixture,  or  secondly  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  when  the  kiln,  in  which  the  ware  is 
burned,  is  heated  to  a  high  temperature  the  fire  tends  to 
act  reducing,  thereby  changing  the  iron  coloration  from 
yellow  to  bluish  or  bluish  gray,  and  making  it  less  no- 
ticeable. 
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Ball  clays  are  used  to  mix  with  kaolin  in  the  mana- 
&ctare  of  porcelain  and  white-ware  in  order  to  give  plas- 
ticity to  the  mass.  They  should  be  as  free  from  fluxing 
impurities  and  mineral  fragments  as  possible,  and  some- 
times have  to  be  washed.  They  generally  burn  nearly  as 
white  as  kaolin.  Ball  clays  should  have  a  good  tensile 
strength,  not  less  than  60  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  They 
are  often  dark  brown  or  even  black  from  the  presence  of 
abundant  organic  matter,  but  this  color  disappears  on 
heating.  This  organic  matter  exerts  no  other  effect  on 
the  clay  than  to  increase  the  plasticity  and  air-shrinkage. 

The  Alabama  clays  included  under  this  heading  are 
those  which  burn  white  or  very  nearly  so  at  a  moderate- 
ly high  temperature.  Many  of  the  specimens  examined 
are  quite  siliceous,  and  consequently  exhibit  a  low 
shrinkage  in  burning,  while  nearly  all  of  them  are  of 
sedimentary  origin,  a  few,  such  as  those  associated  with 
the  bauxite  deposits,  having  an  origin  in  common  with 
them. 

In  respect  to  their  geological  relations  the*  china  clays 
here  reported  on  come  from  three  horizons,  (1)  the  Cam- 
brian and  Silurian  limestone,  e.  g.  No.  A.  S.  from  Rock 
Run;  No.  190  from  near  Gadsden;  and  No.  205  from 
near  Kymulga,  in  Talladega  Co.  (2)  the  lower  Sub-car- 
boniferous cherty  limestone;  e.  g.  Nos.  B.  S;  128,  and  214, 
from  Willis*  Valley,  between  Fort  Payne  and  the  Georgia 
state  line.  (3)  the  lower  Cretaceous  or  Tuscaloosa  forma- 
tion, e.  g.  No.  38.  S;  No.  85;  No.  37.  S  from  Chalk  Bluff 
and  vicinity,  Marion  county:  No.  37.  S  from  Pearce's 
Mill,  Marion  county,  and  No.  56.  S  from  Pegram  in  Col- 
bprt  county. 

Of  the  above,  only  the  clays  from  Will's  Valley  have 
been  regularly  mined. 
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CHINA  CLAY. 

FROM  DYKES  ORE  BANK,  BOOK  RUN,  OHEROKEB  00. 

(NO.  A.  S.) 

A  white,  soft,  gritty  clay,  which  slakes  easily  in  water. 

The  clay  requires  the  addition  of  30  per  cent,  of  water 
to  make  a  workable  mass,  which  is  quite  lean.  Brick- 
lets  made  from  this  shrunk  4  per  cent,  in  drying  and  an 
additional  12  per  cent,  in  burning,  making  a  total 
shrinkage  of  16  percent. 

The  tensile  strength  of  the  air  dried  briquettes  is  low, 
being  only  9  lbs.  per  square  inch  on  the  average,  with  a 
maximum  of  12  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Incipient  fusion  occurs  at  2000  degrees,  F.  The  clay 
burns  to  a  hard,  marble  like,  dense  body  with  a  very 
faint  bluish  tinge  at  2100  degrees  F. 

The  analysis  of  the  clay  is  as  given  below. 

Analysis  of  OMna  Clay,  Rook  Bun,  Cherokee  Co,  {No,  A.  8,) 

Silica 60.60 

Alamlna 2t.55 

Water 7.20 

Ferric  oxide 80 

Lime 90 

Magnesia .65 

Alkalies 2.70 

Moisture .70 

99.50 

Total  fluxes 4.65 

Specific  gravity 2.52 

The  rational  composition  is 

Clay  substance 70.80 

Quartz 18.00 

Feldspar .T 22.20 

100.50 
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This  clay  poesessee  an  advantage  in  the  density  pro- 
daced  by  moderate  burning  but  its  high  shrinkage  would 
have  to  be  counteracted  by  the  addition  of  more  quartz. 

CHINA  CLAY. 

FROM  J.  R.  HUQHES,  QADSDEN,  ALA.,  (NO.  190.) 

In  the  lump  specimens  this  clay  shows  little  evidence 
of  stratification.  It  is  mostly  white  in  color,  and  on  the 
average  very  fine  grained  96  per  cent  of  a  lot  of  the  sam- 
ple sent  passing  through  a  160  mesh  sieve.  There  are 
scattered  through  it  occasional  lumps  of  the  halloysite,  so 
that  the  material  would  either  have  to  be  ground  or 
washed  before  shipping  it  to  market.  The  latter  course 
would  be  more  advisable  as  it  at  times  shows  yellow 
patches  of  color.  When  thrown  into  water  the  clay 
slakes  moderately  fast  to  fiocculent  particles.  In  wash- 
ing it  tends  to  stick  on  the  sieve  somewhat,  and  this 
might  cause  trouble  in  pottery  manufacture  unless  ground 
quartz  and  feldspar  were  mixed  with  it  in  the  proper  pro- 
portions. 

In  working  it  up  with  water  37.50  per  cent  of  water 
were  required,  and  gave  a  mass  of  high  plasticity. 

The  bricklets  made  from  this  had  an  air  shrinking  of 
8  per  cent. 

In  burning  a  noticeable  property  is  the  great  density  at- 
tained at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  but  this  is  al- 
so accompanied  by  an  additional  though  not  great  shrink- 
age. Thus,  at  about  2130  F.  the  total  shrinkage  was 
about  14  per  cent,  and  the  bricklet  very  dense;  The  color 
was  white.  At  2250  F.  the  shrinkage  was  16  per  cent, 
and  the  color  white  with  a  faint  tinge  of  gray.  At  2360 
F.  the  shrinkage  remained  the  same,  and  the  color  white 
with  a  faint  cream  tinge.  Incipient  fusion  began  at 
2260  F. 


« 
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The  clay  fased  at  cone  27  in  the  Deville  famace. 
The  clay  has  to  be  heated  very  slowly  in  burning  in 
order  to  prevent  cracking. 

The  tensile  strength  of  the  briquettes  was  tried  in  sev- 
eral different  ways. 

One  lot  was  made  from  clay  ground  to  pass  through 
a  20  mesh  sieve,  and  these  showed  a  tensile  strength  of 
137  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  maximum  being  164  lbs, 
the  variation  in  the  different  briquettes  being  20  per 
cent.  A  second  lot  was  ground  to  pass  through  a  60 
mesh  sieve,  and  here  the  average  strength  was  138  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  the  maximum  being  143  lbs.  and  the 
variation  12  per  cent. 

A  third  lot  was  ground  to  pass  through  a  1 00  mesh 
si^ve  and  here  the  average  tensile  strength  was  1 32  lbs. 
per  square  inch  with  a  maximum  of  160  lbs.  and  a  vari- 
ation of  15  per  cent. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  this  clay  yielded: 

Analysis  of  China  Clay,  J,  B,  Hugfies.  Gadsden,  (No.  190.) 

Silica   67.95^ 

Alumina 20.15 

Ferric  oxide 1.00 

Lime 1.00 

Magnesia tr. 

Alkalies 1.87 

Ignition 8.00 

99.97 
Total  fluxes 2.00 

There  are  many  points  of  a  desireable  nature  to  be 
found  in  this  material,  viz.,  its  high  plasticity,  its  great 
density  on  burning,  and  its  good  tensile  strength,  all  ot 
which  would  combine  to  make  it  a  ball  clay  of  good  qual- 
ity. The  color  on  burning  is  not  quite  as  white  as  could 
be  desired  but  no  doubt  washing  would  improve  this. 


. 
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CHINA  CLAY. 

TWO  MILES  N.  OF  KTMULQA,  TALLADEGA  CO.  (NO.  906.) 

A  hard  white  clay,  plainly  stratified,  due  to  the  abun- 
dance of  many  white  mica  scales  arranged  parallel  with 
the  bedding.  It  is  fine  grained  with  a  small  amount  of 
fine  grit  It  slakes  very  slowly  breaking  into  scaly  firag- 
ments. 

When  ground  to  pass  through  a  100  mesh  sieve  it  re- 
quired 18  per  cent,  of  water  to  mix  it  up,  and  give  it  a 
mass  which  was  only  moderately  plastic,  owing  to  the 
high  amount  of  mica  which  it  contains. 

\  The  air  shrinkage  of  the  clay  when  thus  mixed  is 

j  5  per  cent. 

{  When  burned  to  about  2200^  F,  the  color  was  pure 

i  white,  and  the  total  shrinkage  8^   per  cent.,  but  incipi- 

:  ent  fusion  had  not  been  reached. 

\  At  2350°  F,    the  color  was  white,   and  the  total 

shrinkage  11  per  cent. 

In  both  cases  the  bricklets  showed  a  tendency  to 
crack  in  burning. 

Incipient  fusion  occurred  at  cone  27  in  the  Deville 
furnace,  but  at  cone  30    vitrification  was  not  complete. 

If  used  by  itself  it  would  probably  not  be  safe  to  use 
the  clay  in  its  raw  condition  above  2250°  without  devel- 
oping a  yellowish  tinge,  although  this  migh  not  be  no- 
ticeable when  ball  clay  and  quartz  and  feldspar  were 
mixed. 

The  mica  interfers  with  the  tensile  strength  just  as 
it  did  with  the  plasticity,  so  that  the  former  did  not  ex- 
ceed 15  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  and  varied  between  that 
and  12  lbs.  per  square  inch. 


« 
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The  chemical  analysis  of  the  material  is  as  follows: 

AnalyBU    of    China    Clay    near   Kymulga,    Talladega    Co,    (No.    205.) 

Silica     50.45 

Alumina .^ 35.20 

Ferric  oxide -80 

Lime «0 

Macrncsla -^^ 

Alkalies 

Ijrnltlon 12.40 

100.07 
Total  fluxes 2.02 

The  clay  would  no  doubt  work  for  the  manufacture 
of  white  tile;  or  white  earthenware,  but  could  not  be 
used  for  porcelain  without  being  washed. 

(No.    B.  S.) 
CHINA  CLAY, 

EUREKA    MINE,   DEKALB   CO. 

It  is  whitish  clay,  with  little  or  no  grit,  and  of  re- 
markable purRy.  In  water  it  breaks  up  slowly  to 
small  grains. 

It  took  33  per  cent,  of  water  to  temper  it,  and  gave 
a  lean  mass,  which  shrunk  2  per  cent,  in  drying,  and 
an  additional  6  per  cent,  in  burning,  giving  a  total 
shrinkage  of  8  per  cent.  Air  dried  briquettes  of  the 
<!lay  had  an  average  tensile  strength  of  25  pounds  per 
square  inch,  with  a  maximum  of  27  pounds. 

Incipient  fusion  occure  at  2300°  F.  vitrification  at 
2500"  F.,  and  viscosity  above  2700"  F. 

The  clay  burns  to  a  very  w^hite,  smooth  body. 

An  analysis  of  the  clay  gave  the  following  results : 
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Anal^9i9  of  China  Clay,  Bureka  Mine;  DeKalb  Co.  (No,  B  8.) 

Silica 47.00 

Alumina 88.75 

Water 12.94 

Clay  base 98.09 

*  Ferric  oxide 96 

Lime 70 

Magnesia ' tr 

Alkalies tr 

100.88 

Total  fluxes , 1.65 

Specific  grayity 2.84 


This  clay  approaches  closely  to  kaolinite  in  its 
composition. 

.  (No.  128.) 

CHINA  CLAY, 

H.    H.    GRIFFIN,   EUREKA   MINE. 

This  is  a  white  clay,  which  represents  the  best  qual- 
ity obtained  in  the  mines  of  H.  H.  GriflSn,  four  miles 
northeast  of  Valley  Head. 

It  is  a  very  gritty,  lean  clay,  which  took  38.50  per 
cent,  of  water  to  work  it  up. 

The  air  shrinkage  was  3^  per  cent.,  and  at  2250*  P. 
it  had  only  shrunk  6  per  cent.,  and  barely  showed 
signs  of  incipient  fusion.  Vitrification  takes  place 
at  2800''  F.  The  analysis  of  a  clay  from  this  localily, 
from  what  is  known  as  the  Eureka  Mine,  and  made  by 
A.  T.  Brainard,  was  kindly  furnished  to  the  writer  by 
Mr.  Griffin.    It  is  as  follows : 
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Analffsis  of  China  Clayt  Bureka  Uin69,  DeKaXb  Co, 

Silica 6 58.7800 

Alumina .' 84.5890 

Ferrous  oxide 8580 

Lime 4144 

Magnesia 8420 

Alkalies tr 

Sulphuric  acid  ' 2018 

Phosphoric  acid 0522 

Ignition 12.28 

102.4124 
Total  fluxes 1.609 

The  following  analysis  of  sample  collected  by  writ- 
er from  the  mines  in  1897,  gave  the  following  : 

AnalyaU  of  China  Clay,  Eureka  Minet,  DeKalb  Co,  (No,  128.) 

Silica 82.11 

Alumina 11.41 

Ferric  oxide 1.40 

Lime tr 

Magnesia §61 

Alkalies i f . . . .  1.80 

Ignition 4.001 

""  4.001 

101.882 
Total  fluxes 8.86 


The  rational  analysis  gave. 

Clay  substance 20.20 

Quarts 69.20 

Feldspar   10.40 


99.80 


The  feldspar  percentage  influences  the  fusibility  of 
this  clay,  and  the  difference  in  the  two  quantitative 
analyses  is  due  to  the  latter  having  been  made  on  an 
unwashed  sampla 
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(No.  214.) 
CHINA  CLAY, 

FROM  F.  Y.  ANDERSON,  NEAR  FORT  PAYNE,  DEKALB  CO. 

This  clay  is  rather  sandy  in  its  nature^  unless 
ground  extremely  fine,  the  granular  character  being 
due  partly  to  the  halloysite  which  it  contains. 

It  slakes  very  slowly  and  incompletely,  and  took  in 
its  air  dried"  condition  30  per  cent,  of  water  to  work 
it  up. 

The  air  shrinkage  of  the  bricklets  was  7  per  cent  At 
cone  27  in  the  Deville  f urance,  it  was  white  and  show- 
ed traces  of  incipient  fusion.  At  about  2350*  P.,  it 
burned  white  without  a  trace  of  yellowish  color,  and 
w'th  a  total  shrinkage  of  11  per  cent. 

It  is  evident  that  this  material  could  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  ot  white  ware.  It  would,  however,  take 
much  grinding  to  develop  its  plasticity  fully. 

The  tensile  strength  was  from  60  to  65  pounds  per 
square  inch  when  the  material  was  ground  to  60  mesh, 
and  the  briquettes  are  very  constant  in  strengths 
With  finer  grinding  the  tensile  strength  would  very 
probably  increase. 

The  chemical  analysis  yielded : 

AnalyaU  of  China  Clay,  F.  Y.  Afider%<m,  DeKalb  Co,  {No.  214.) 

silica 58.50 

Alumina 84.45 

Ferric  oxide 21 

Lime .80 

Magnesia    trace 

Alkalies .21 

Ignition 18.20 

101.87 
Total  flaxes 72 
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(N0.38S.) 
CHINA  CLAY. 

J.  J.  MITCHELLS^  CHALK  BLUFF,  MARION  CO. 

Pure  white,  fine  grained  clay,  brittle  when  dry, 
and  with  conchoidal  fracture.  It  slakes  easily  in 
water,  all  of  it  passing  through  a  60  mesh  sieve  and 
most  of  it  through  a  100  mesh  one. 

The  clay  ground  to  pass  through  a  30  mesh  sieve, 
and  mixed  with  24  per  cent,  of  water,  gave  a  lean 
mass  whose  air  shrinkage  was  4  per  cent,  and  an  addi- 
tional shrinkage  of  3  per  cent,  took  place  in  burning, 
giving  a  total  of  7  per  cent. 

Air  dried  briquettes  of  the  clay  gave  the  usual  low 
tensile  strength  of  kaolin,  the  average  being  15  pounds 
per  square  inch,  with  a  maximum  of  17  pounds  per 

* 

square  inch. 

Incipient  fusion  occurs  at  2300*  P.,  vitrification 
at  2600'  F.,  annd  viscosity  at  2700*  P. 

The  clay  burns  to  a  clear  white  body.  Its  composi- 
tion is  as  follows :  ( No.  1  being  by  H.  Ries  and  No.  2 
by  W.  B.  Phillips.  No.  3  is  the  composition  of  pure 
kaolin  given  for  comparison.) 

Analy8e9  of  CMna  Clay,  Chalk  Bluff,  Marion  Co, 

12  8 

Silica 47.25  47.20             46.80 

Alumina    3650  87.76             89.80 

Water    18.85  14.24             18.90 

Ferric  oxide 2.56                  tr 

Lime tr                  tr 

Ma^rnesla    tr                  tv 

Moisture .50                  tr . 

100.16  99.20  100.00 

ToUl  fluxes   (!) 2.6t 

Specific  graylty   2.44 
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(No.  85.) 
CHINA  CLAY. 

OHALK  BLUFF,    MARION  CO. 

This  clay  which  occurs  on  the  property  of  Mrs. 
Nelson  is  a  smooth,  white,  fine  grained  clay  with  a 
conchoidal  fractura  It  slakes  easily  into  angular 
grains.  It  is  very  lean,  and  requires  33  per  cent,  of 
water  to  mix  it  up.  The  tensile  strength  is  also  very 
low,  being  only  15  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  air 
shrinkage  is  4    er  cent*. 

At  220(K'  Fahr.  the  total  shrinkage  was  10  per  cent. 
At.  2350°,  it  was  15  per  cent.,  and  the  bricklet  incipi- 
ently  fused,  with  a  yellowish  white  color. 

At  2500'',  the  total  shrinkage  was  18  per  cent.    The 
color  was  yellow.      Vitrificaton  occurred  at  2700**  F. 

In  the  Deville  furnace,  at  cone  27,  the  clay  was 
nearly  viscous. 

No  analysis  was  made  of  this  clay. 

(No.  37  S.) 
CHINA  CLAY. 

BRIGGS  FREDERICK,  NEAR  CHALK  BLUFF,  MARION  CO. 

This  was  a  fine  grained  clay,  90  per  cent,  of  it  pas- 
sing through  a  60  mesh  sieve.  The  clay  took  25  pei 
cent,  of  water  to  be  worked  up,  and  even  then  was 
lean  and  granular,  fine  grinding  being  necessary  to 
develop  proper  plasticity. 

The  air  shrinkage  was  2^  per  cent,  and  the  fire 
shrinkage  was  the  same,  giving  a  total  shrinkage  of 
5  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  a  sample  ground  to  pass 
through  a  30  mesh  sieve. 
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The  air  dried  briquettes  showed  an  average  tensile 
strength  of  14  pounds  per  square  inch^  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  16  pounds. 

Incipient  fusion  occurs  at  2300'*  F.,  vitrification  at 
2500'  F.,  and  viscosity  above  2700**  F.  The  clay 
burns  to  a  white  but  somewhat  porous  body. 

Its  composition  is  as  follows : 

AnalyaiB  of  OJUna  Clay,  Brigga  Frederick,  Marion  Oo.  (No,  87,  8.) 

Silica ft5.49 

Alumina 24.84 

Water 7.50 

Ferric  oxide tr. 

Lime 1.26 

Ma^rnesla tr. 

Alkalies tr. 

Moisture .80 

99.87 

Total  fluxes 1.26 

Specific  gravity 1.7t 
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This  clay  is  very  low  in  iron,  and  the  small  per- 
centage of  lime  is  no  detriment. 

(No.  36  S.) 
CHINA  CLAY. 

PEARCE^S  MILL,  MARION  CO. 

A  hard,  porous^  coarse  grained,  gritty  clay,  which 
in  water  breaks  up  slowly  into  angular  fragments, 
each  of  which  in  turn  keeps  splitting. 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  water  was  required  to  work 
it  up,  but  it  is  very  lean.  The  air  shrinkage  was  3 
per  cent,  and  an  additional  12  per  cent,  in  burning, 
making  a  total  of  15  per  cent. 

The  tensile  strength  of  air  dried  briquettes  varied 
on  the  average  12-14  pounds  per  square  inch  with  a 
maximum  of  20  pounds  per  square  inch. 


I 
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Incipient  fusion  occurred  at  2300'*  F.,  vitrification 
at  2500**  F.,  and  viscosity  at  over  2700''  F. 

The  clay  burns  at  2300*  F.  to  a  very  white  body. 
The  analysis  of  it  yielded. 

Analy9i9  of  China  Clay,  Pearoe'M  Mill,  Marian  Co.  {No.  Se,  8.) 

Silica    (combined) 88.60 

Alumina 82.50 

Water 1105 

Clay  base     82.15 

Silica  (free) 17.68 

Ferric  oxide .20 

Lime tr. 

Magnesia tr. 

Alkalies tr. 

Moisture 20 

100.08 

Total  fluxes 20 

Specific   gravity 2.88 

With  washing,  this  clay  would  probably  be  well 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  the  highest  grades  of 
pottery.  It  contains  less  fusible  impurities  than  most 
of  the  kaolins  used>  in  this  country,  and  the  probabili- 
ties are  that  if  the  deposit  were  constant  in  its  char- 
acter  it  might  not  require  washing. 


(No.  56  S.) 
CHINA  CLAY. 

PBGRAM^  GOLBBBT  CO. 

A  fine  grained,  whitish,  homogeneous  but  not  very 
dense  clay  with  a  smooth  fracture. 

In  water  it  slakes  slowly  to  grains  under  a  sixtieth 
of  an  inch  (1-60  in.) 

Thirty  per  cent  of  water  was  required  to  make  a 
workable  mass,  which  to  the  feel  was  quite  lean. 
The  air  shrinkage  of  bricklets  made  from  it  was  7  per 
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cent.,  and  4  per  cent,  in  burning,  maMng  a  total  of 
11  per  cent 

The  tensile  serength  of  the  air  dried  briquette  was 
quite  low,  being  40  pounds  per  square  inch  on  the 
average,  with  a  maximum  of  53  i)ounds  per  square 
inch. 

Incipient  fusion  occurs  at  2200**  F.,  vitrification  at 
2400**  F.,  and  viscosity  at  2600'  F. 

The  clay  burns  to  a  white  body  which  is  hard  and 
dense,  the  following  is  the  analysis  of  the  clay. 

Analu8i8  of  China  Clay,  Pegram,  Oolberi  Co.  (No.  66,  8.) 

Total  Silica «4.90 

Alumina 26.25 

Water 8.00 

Moisture .' 90 

Ferric  oxide trace 

Lime trace 

Magnesia trace 

99.06 

1^^  ee  si '    n .    . . . .  '.    84.40 

Specific  gravity 2.86 

The  material  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  white-ware 
clay  of  good  grade,  from  which  the  sand  could  be  re- 
moved by  washing  if  necessary.  There  are  practical- 
ly no  published  analysis  with  which  this  agrees  very 
closely,  but  a  eomparion  is  not  necessary  as  the  purity 
of  the  material  is  self  evident. 

FIRE  CLAYS 

• 

The  term  fire-clay  is  applied  to  those  clays  which 
will  resist  a  high  temperature  without  fusing. 

Fire  clays  are  of  two  kinds,  flint  clays  and  plastic 
clays. 

The  flint  clays  generally  approach  kaolinite  in  com- 
position, but  have  no  plasticity,  or  at  the  most  a  very 
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aylifiht  degree  of  it.  They  are  generally  of  a  highly 
refractory  nature,  their  fusing  point  being  eonunonly 
above  2700*  F.  and  their  shrinkage  in  drying  and 
burning  id  extremely  low.  They  therefore  make  an 
excellent  grog  to  add  to  the  more  plastic  clays  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  their  shrinkage.  Flint  clays 
have  thus  far  not  been  found  in  Alabama,  except 
in  Conecuh,  Choctaw,  Washington,  Clarke  and 
Monroe  counties. 

Plastic  fire  clays  are  widely  distributed  and  are 
especially  abundant  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  many 
states,  but  they  may  also  ocsur  in  the  Cretaceous 
and  Tertiary  formations.  Those  of  the  Carbonifer- 
ous are  often  of  a  shaly  nature  and  to  be  ground  be- 
fore their  plasticity  can  be  brought  forth. 

The  requisite  qualities  of  a  fire  clay  vary  some- 
what according  to  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put,  and 
it  is  still  a  disputed  point,  just  what  temperature  the 
fusion  point  of  a  clay  should  exceed  in  order  to  be 
chissed  as  a  refractory  one.  As  it  now  stands,  many 
American  clays  are  unfortunately  and  erroneously 
classed  as  fire  clays  which  can  not  withstand  a  tem- 
erature  of  more  than  2300"*  or  2400**  F.  Many  of  the 
New  Jersey  fire  clays  require  a  temperature  of  from 
2500'  to  2600**  F.  to  burn  them.*  The  fire  clays  of 
Missouri  fuse  at  from  2400'  to  above  2700'. 

No  arbitrary  line  can  be  drawn  between  refractory 
and  semi-refractory  clays,  but  if  such  a  division  were 
made  it  would  seem  advisable  not  to  call  any  clay  re- 
fractory which  is  affected  by  a  temperature  of  less 
than  2700'  F.  Many  of  the  Alabama  fire  clays  con- 
form to  this  definition. 

While  it  is  desirable  that  fire  clays  should  posses 
good  plasticity  and  low  shrinkage,  the  main  point  is 
their  refractoriness.     It  may  be  said  in  general  that 
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the  fusible  impurities  of  a  fire  clay  should  not  exceed 
3^  or  4  per  cent,  but  these  limits  may  be  extended 
somewliat  in  either  direction  depending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  flux  and  whether  the  clay  is  fine  or 
coarse  grained. 

The  shrinkage  of  a  fire  clay  in  burning  may  often  be 
counteracted  by  the  addition  of  grog,  i.  e.  sand, 
ground  fire  brick,  or  similar  substances. Fire  clays 
which  are  too  fat  and  plastic  are  likely  to  crack  in 
burning,  but  at  the  same  time  they  give  a  dense  body. 
It  is  desirable  that  any  burned  clay  or  grog  which  is 
m'xed  with  the  raw  material  should  have  previously 
been  burned  as  d^nse  as  possible.  Fine  grains  of  pow- 
dered grog  permits  the  brick  to  shrink  more  in  burning 
than  the  course  and  bricks  with  the  latter  generally 
stand  changes  of  temperature  better.  Next  to  burn- 
ed clay,  quartz  is  perhaps  the  most  important  grog, 
and  flint  clay  serves  a  simila^  purpose. 

If  a  fire  bri(*k  made  only  of  clay  and  clay  grogs 
still  shrinks  when  placed  in  the  furnace,  sharp  quartas 
grains  should  be  added,  as  they  have  a  tendency  to 
expand  on  repeated  heating.  Fine  grained  quartz 
sand  should  in  no  case  be  added  if  the  brick  is  to  be 
exposed  to  high  temperatures,  for  in  such  cases  it 
tends  to  flux  the  clay  in  burning,  furthermore  the 
addition  of  coarse  quartz  must  also  be  within  limits 
for  if  in  too  large  quantity  the  quartz  grains  loosen  the 
brick  by  their  expansion.  A  good  fire  brick  is  some- 
times made  by  mixing  a  non-plastic  refractory  clay 
with  a  very  plastic  dense  burning,  semi-refractory 
one. 

No  fixed  rules  can  be  laid  down  to  govern  the 
selection  and  valuation  of  a  fire  clay  for  the  reason 
that  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put  determines  its 
qualities  to  a  large  extent.     All  fire  clays  should 
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resist  a  high  temperatnre.  Some  are  used  in  sitnar 
tions  requiring  resistance  to  heat  and  these  must  be 
coarse  grained.  Others  when  burned  into  bricks 
must  resist  corrosion  and  consequently  should  bum 
to  a  dense  product,  as  in  the  case  of  glass  pot  clays. 

Fire  bricks. — These  should  show  a  resistance  to 
high  temperatures,  and  also  the  fluxing  action  of 
ashes  from  the  fuel,  which  contain  carbonates,  sul 
phates^  and  phosphates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths.  In  addition  they  should  withstand  the  cor- 
rosive action  of  fused  metallic  slags,  alkalies,  and 
glasses. 

The  density  of  the  fire  brick  is  often  of  great  im- 
poitance  especially  where  it  is  to  resist  the  corrosive 
action  of  molten  material.  The  fat  plastic  clays  are 
those  which  usually  burn  to  the  most  dense  body,  but 
in  doing  so  they  frequently  crack  to  such  an  extent 
that  grog  has  to  be  added  to  them. 

Porous,  coarse  grained  bricks  on  the  other  hand 
stand  heat  better. 

The  fire-clays  below  reported  on  come  from  four 
geological  horizons,  viz.,  (1)  The  Cambrian  and  Sil- 
urian limestone  formations  of  the  Coosa  Valley  r^- 
on ;  No.  191  from  Peaceburg,  Calhoun  county ;  No.  127 
Stevens,  from  Oxanna,  C^houn  Co.;  the  refractory 
clays  of  Kock  Run,  Cherokee  Co.;  and  the  bauxites 
from  the  same  locality.  (2)  The  cherty  limestones 
of  the  lower  Subcarboniferous  formation  of  Wills' 
Valley;  No.  117  and  116  from  the  Montague  minesk, 
and  No.  119  from  near  Valley  ITead  in  DeKalb 
county.  (3)  The  Tuscaloosa  formation  of  the  lower 
Cretaceous,  No.  112  from  Bibbville,  and  No.  Ill 
from  Woodstock  in  Bibb  county;  No.  B  from  near 
Hull's  Station,  and  No.  118  from  near  Tuscaloosa  in 
Tuscaloosa  county;  Nos.  1  and  2  from  Pearce's  Mills 
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in  Marion  county  and  No.  57  S.  from  Fegrsm  in  Col- 
bert county.  (4)  The  lower  Tertiary  formation^  No. 
C  S  from  Choctaw  county.  Of  these  only  the  clays 
from  Bibbville  and  Woodstock  have  been  r^ularly 
mined. 

(No.  191.) 
FIRE  CLAY. 

FROM  PBAGEBUBG^  NBAB  ANNISTON. 

A  grayish  white  clay  of  very  fine  grain,  and  contain- 
ing a  noticeable  amount  of  very  fine  mica  scales.  In 
water  it  slakes  moderately  fast. 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  water  waa  required  to 
work  it  up,  and  the  resulting  mass  was  rather  lean, 
and  had  a  somewhat  flaky  structure,  which  interfer- 
red  with  the  development  of  the  plasticity. 

Bricklets  made  from  the  mixture  had  air  shrinkage 
of  5  per  cent. 

When  burned  to  about  2100**  F.  the  total  shrinkage 
amounted  to  10  per  cent,  the  clay  was  white  with  a 
faint  tinge  of  yellow  and  the  brick  waa  still  very  por- 
ous. At  about  2250**  F.  incipient  fusion  has  barely 
been  reached,  w'th  a  total  shrinkage  of  13  per  cent, 
the  color  being  white  tinged  to  a  noticeable  extent 
with  yellow.  At  about  2300°  F.  the  bricklet  burned 
cream  color,  was  incipiently  fused,  and  the'  total 
shrinkage  amounted  to  15  per  cent. 

In  the  Deville  furnace  the  clay  vitrified  at  cone  30, 
but  did  not  lose  its  shape. 

Owing  to  the  leanness  the  tensile  strength  was  very 
low,  and  ranged  from  20  to  25  pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  chemical  analysis  of  the  clay  gave: 
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Analy9i9  of  fire  elay,  Peaoeburg,  OaJhou%  Oo,  (No,  »L) 

Silica 51.90 

▲lnmina 85.00 

Ferric  oxide 99 

Lime 28 

Magnesia .10 

Alkalies 65 

Ignition 11.80 

99.87 
Totnl  nuxes 1.87 

The  low  plasticity  of  this  clay  would  probably  inter- 
fere with  its  being  used  alone,  but  owing  to  its  re- 
fractory nature  and  the  light  color  developed  in  burn- 
ing it  could  no  doubt  find  use  as  an  ingredient  of 
other  clay  mixtures. 


(No.  127  of  Mr.  Stevens.) 
FIRE  CLAY. 

PROM  OXANNA,  CALHOUN  COUNTY. 

This  is  a  coarse  and  sandy  clay,  which  mixes  up  to 
a  lean  mass  with  only  16  per  cent,  of  water.  The 
tensile  strength  is  very  low,  being  on  the  average  of 
9  to  10  pounds  i)er  sqtaare  inch,  and  the  air  shrinkage 
is  2  per  cent. 

The  following  is  the  behavior  of  the  clay  at  suc- 
cessively higher  temperatures. 

At  2200**  F.  the  color  was  grey  white. 
At  2250*  F.  shrinkage  3  per  cent,  color  buflf. 
At  2300^  F.  shrinkage  and  color  same. 
At  2400**  F.  shrinkage  3  per  cent,  color  bufif,  show- 
ing specks  of  ferric  oxide. 

At  2500*  F.  the  shrinkage  was  only  2  per  cent,  hav- 
ing undergone  a  slight  swelling  owing  to  the  very 
high  quartz  percentage.  Incipient  fusion  liad  not 
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occurred  up  to  this  point.     The  following  is  the 
analysis  of  this  clay. 

Analy$i9  of  Fire  Clay,  Owanna,  Calhoun  Co,  (No,  127,  8ieven$). 

Silica * M.21 

Alumina ®-75 

Ferric  oxide •^ 

Lime 70 

Magnesia 14 

Ignition ^. 4.10 

99.59 
Total  flaxes ' 1.58 


REFRACTORY  CLAYS 

OF  EOCK  RUN,  CHEROKEE  COUNTY. 

Associated  with  the  bauxites  at  Rock  Run  are  a 
number  of  clays,  most  of  them  of  fine  grained  texture, 
but  some  showing  small  quantities  of  grit,  and  which 
vary  in  color  from  pure  white  to  mottled  ones,  which 
at  times  contain  an  appreciable  percentage  of  sand. 
Samples  of  these  clays  from  six  different  locations 
have  been  tested,  they  come  from  wharf;  are  known  as 
the  Dykes  old  Iron  Ore  Mine  and  the  Dykes  Bauxite 
Mine,  on  the  property  of  the  "Rock  Run  Iron  Mining 
Co.  in  Cherokee  county. 

No.  1.  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  iron  mine  reserva- 
tion at  the  extreme  western  end ;  No.  2  and  3  are  from 
the  same  side  of  the  pit,  but  at  points  125  and  200 
feet  farther  east  respectively ;  No.  4  is  from  the  west- 
ern end  of  the  Bauxite  pit  and  on  the  north  side  of 
the  entrance  to  it;  No.  5  is  on  the  north  side  of 
the  same  pit  and  No.  6  at  the  eastern  end  of  it: 

Nos.  1, 2, 3,  each  shew  a  face  15  to  20  feet  in  height, 
and  are  of  probably  greater  thickness.  No.  4  is  look- 
ed upon  as  a  very  low  grade  of  bauxite. 
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The  following  tests  mere  made  upon  these  samples: 
No.  1.  This  is  a  fine  grained  white  clay,  with  a 
splintery  fracture,  showing  iron  stains  along  the  joint 
cracks  and  other  planes  or  fracture,  but  none  in  the 
interior  of  the  masa  It  slakes  quickly  but  not  com- 
pletely into  angular  fragments.  In  mixing  it  up,  32 
per  cent,  of  water  was  required  and  the  resulting 
mass  was  lean  and  granular.     It  had  been  previously 

imssed  through  a  30  mesh  sieve,  and  it  ground  to  a 
finer  mesh  would,  no  doubt,  be  more  plastic.  The 
lean  granular  character  gives  it  a  very  low  tensile 
strength  amounting  to  not  over  6  pounds. 

The  air  shrinkage  of  the  clay  was  4  per  cent,  at 
about  2200i  F.,  the  total  shrinkage  was  9  per  cent; 
and  at  about  2300^  18  pr  cent,  at  about  2560^  the 
total  shrinkage  was  21.50  per  cent,  and  the  color  of 
the  burned  bricklet  was  still  white. 

When  tested  in  the  Deville  furnace  at  cone  30  the 
form  of  the  clay  still  remained  sharp,  and  it  was 
white  in  color,  but  showed  signs  of  incipient  fusion. 

The  composition  of  the  clay  is  as  follows: 

Analysis  of  Fire  Clay,  Rook  Run,  Cherokee  Co.  (No,  1.) 

Silica 47.60 

Alumina 86.70 

Ferric  oxide 1.10 

Lime 1.30 

Magnesia trace 

Alkalies trace 

Ignition 14.20 

100.90 
Total   flaxes V.4C 

These  tests  indicate  that  the  clay  is  quite  refrac- 
tory, and  its  burning  to  a  white  color  would  permit  its 
being  used  for  products  having  a  white  body.  The 
high  shrinkage  is  somewhat  against  it,  but  this  could 
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be  counteracted  to  a  large  extent  by  the  addition  of 
quartz  and  it  would  also  be  necessary  to  mix  it  with 
some  plastic  clay,  if  it  was  to  be  molded  when  wet 
No.  2.  This  is  similar  to  No.  1  in  its  color  and  tex- 
ture. It  is  however  much  more  plastic  than  the 
other  although  it  only  required  31.25  per  cent,  of 
water  to  mix  it,  the  tensile  strength  however  is  very 
low,  and  in  this  case  bears  no  relation  to  the  plastic- 
ity, the  air  shrinkage  of  the  clay  is  3  per  cent ;  at 
about  2200**  F.,  the  total  shrinkage  was  10  per  cent 
and  the  bricklet  was  still  absorbent  although  incipient 
fusion  had  just  begun,  while  the  color  was  yellowish 
white;  at  about  2250**  F.,  the  total  shrinkage  was  14 
per  cent,  the  bricklets  had  an  absorption  of  about  5.7 
per  cent,  and  the  color  still  a  yellowish  white.  At 
about  2300°  F.  the  total  shrinkage  was  16  per  cent, 
the  absorption  only  2  per  cent,  while  its  color  was  a 
very  faint  yellowish  gray ;  the  total  shrinkage  was  17 
per  cent,  at  2400**  F.,  and  the  bricklet  which  appeared 
nearly  vitrified,  was  gray  in  color. 

In  the  Deville  furnace  at  cone  30,  the  form  of  the 
clay  was  still  perfectly  sharp,  and  while  it  was  thor- 
oughly vitrified  it  showed  no. evidence  of  becoming 
viscous. 

The  rational  composition  of  the  clay  was : 

Clay  sabstance 94.54 

Quarts 5.80 

Ferric  oxide 20 

No.  3.  This  is  likewise  a  white  clay  but  one  con- 
taining much  fine  grit,  not  very  porous,  and  slakmg 
quickly  to  a  powder.  It  is  also  a  very  plastic  clay, 
and  took  36.50  per  cent,  of  water  to  work  up,  but  the 
tensile  strength  again  is  very  low,  being  not  over  5 
pounds.     The  air  shrinkage  was  3  per  cent ;  at  about 
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2200''  F.y  the  total  shrinkage  was  12  per  cent,  and  the 
bricklet  white,  with  an  absorption  of  7.20  per  cent 
At  about  2250  "*  F.  the  total  shrinkage  was  13  per  cent 
and  the  bricklet,  which  had  an  absorption  of  6.3  per 
cent  was  white  wi*h  a  very  faint  tinge  of  yellow.  At 
about  2300"*  P.,  the  total  shrinkage  amounts  to  15.5 
per  cent.,  the  color  of  the  bricklet  white  with  a  mere 
shade  '^f  gray,  and  the  absorption  of  it  had  decreased 
to  1.3  per  cent  The  total  shrinkage  at  about  2500*  F. 
was  17.5  per  cent  and  vitrification  had  occurred,  the 
bricklet  being  whitish  in  color. 

In  the  Deville  furnace  at  cone  30,  the  form  of  the 
clay  pyramid  was  still  erect,  and  while  the  clay  was 
thoroughly  vitrified  the  angles  were  still  sharp  and 
color  whitish.     The  composition  is : 

Analysis  of  Fire  Clay,  Rook  Run,  Cherokee  Co,  (No.  3). 

Silica 72.20 

Alumina 22.04 

Ferric  oxide -16 

Lime 50 

Magnesia- .40 

Alkalies V 60 

Ignition 5.80 

101.70 

Sand 34.52 

Total  fluxes     1.66 

No.  4.  This  clay  as  has  already  been  stated  is  a 
low  grade  bauxite,  it  is  white  in  color  with  a  slight 
yellowish  tinge  and  portions  of  it  show  a  pisolitic 
structure.  It  slakes  quickly.  31.35  per  cent  of  wat- 
er were  required  to  work  it  up  and  even  then  the  mud 
was  extremely  granular  and  very  lean,  and  the  air 
dried  briquetts  had  a  tensile  strength  of  only  6 
pounds.  The  air  shrinkage  was  5  i)er  cent  At  2250* 
F.  the  total  shrinkage  was  14  per  cent.,  the  bricklets 
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very  porous,  of  a  white  color  with  a  mere  tinge  of  yel- 
low.   At  2400°  F.  the  total  shrinkage  was  15  per  cent 

In  the  Deville  furnace  at  cone  27,  the  clay  still  re- 
mained entirely  unaffected,  but  the  color  was  grayish, 
and  the  total  shrinkage  up  to  this  point  amounted  to 
26  per  cent. 

The  composition  of  the  clay  is : 

Analysis  of  Fire  Clay,  Rock  Run,  Cherokee  Co.,  No.  4. 

Silica 17.70 

Alumina 59.46 

Ferric  oxide * .86 

Ignition 22.06 

99.68 
Total  fluxes 86 

No.  5.  This  is  a  soft  whitish,  easy  slaking  clay, 
but  a  very  porous  one  which  absorbs  40  per  cent,  of 
water  in  working  it  up,  and  even  then  gave  a  very 
lean  mass,  whose  tensile  strength,  when  made  into 
briquettes  and  air  dried,  was  only  5  pounds  per  square 
inch.  The  air  shrinkage  is  4  per  cent,  and  at  about 
2250°  F.  the  total  shrinkage  was  17  per  cent.,  but  the 
bricklete,  whose  color  was  yellow,  were  still  very 
porous  and'  could  be  scratched  by  a  knife  without 
much  difficulty ;  at  2400°  F.,  the  shrinkage  showed 
a  total  of  22  per  cent,  and  incipient  fusion  began ;  at 
2500°  F.,  the  total  shrinkage  was  23  per  cent,  the 
brick  was  still  porous  and  faintly  yellowish  white. 

In  the  Deville  furnace  at  cone  30,  the  clay  had 
burned  dense,  was  incipiently  fused,  but  otherwise 
unaffected,  its  color  was  a  grayish  white  and  the  total 
shrinkage  amounted  to  34  per  cent.,  which  is  really 
not  surprising  when  we  consider  the  high  amount  of 
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combined  water  that  the  clay  shows,  for  it  is  evident- 
ly a  low  grade  bauxite  like  the  preceding  one. 
The  composition  is : 

Analysis  of  Fire  Clay,  Rock  Run,  Cherokee  Co.,  No.  5. 

Silica 81.20 

Alumina 44.28 

Ferric  oxide 1'45 

Lime 1.00 

Magnesia 20 

Ignition 22.80 

100.78 
Total  fluxes 2.65 

This  clay  is  evidently  a  mixture  of  clay  and  bauxite, 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  high  shrinkage  and  large  per* 
centage  of  combined  water. 

No.  6.  The  color  of  this  clay  is  yellow,  and  it  is 
fine  grained  but  not  hard,  and  shows  numerous  slick- 
enside  surfaces.  In  slaking  it  breaks  up  easily  bat 
slakes  completely  to  powder  only  after  long  immer- 
sion in  water.  The  clay  is  very  lean,  and  requires  as 
much  water  as  the  preceding  to  mix  it  up;  the  tensile 
strength  is  also  very  low  being  under  5  pounds.  The 
air  shrinkage  is  2  per  cent.,  the  total  shrinkage  at 
2200'  F.  is  8  per  cent. ;  at  2250'  F.  it  is  12  per  cent; 
at  2400'  F.  it  is  13  per  cent;  at  3500'  F.  it  is  15  per 
cent. ;  at  2600'  F.  it  is  20  per  cent,  and  the  bricklet 
was  still  very  absorbent. 

In  the  Deville  furnace  at  cone  27,  the  clay  had  burn- 
ed dense,  but  9till  preserved  its  form  with  sharp  edges 
and  showed  a  total  shrinkage  up  to  this  point  of  35 
I)er  cent. 

The  composition  of  the  clay  is  as  follows : 

Analysis  of  Fire  Clay,  Rook  Run,  Cherokee  Co,,  No,  6. 

Silica 84.60 

Alnmina 46.80 

Ferric  oxide 62 

Ignition 20.00 

100.92 
Total  flaxes 62 
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REPACTORY  BAUXITES. 

EOCK  EUN^  CHBEOKBB  COUNTY. 

In  adidition  to  these  bauxitic  clays,  six  samples  of 
bauxite  were  also  tested  chiefly  to  determine  their 
refractoriness  and  their  shrinkage  in  burning,  the 
method  adopted  with  most  of  them  being  to  grind  up 
the  specimen,  so  that  it  would  pass  through  either  a 
20  or  a  30  mesh  sieve,  the  particles  which  did  not  pa^ 
through  being  also  retained*.  Several  mixtures  of  the 
coarse  and  fine  material  were  made.  The  mass  pro- 
duced in  every  instance  by  mixing  it  with  water  was 
extremely  low  in  its  plasticity,  and  lacked  greatly  in 
tensile  strength,  the  latt^  in  every  instance  being 
not  more  than  2  or  3  pounds  per  square  inch. 

In  many  cases,  the  bauxite  showed  so  little  tenacity 
and  was  so  little  affected  by  the  heat  that  bricks 
which  had  been  burned  at  a  temperature  of  2600**  P. 
were  easily  rubbed  apart  with  the  flngera    Another 

point  to  be  noticed  is  the  enormous  shrinkage  which 
all  of  the  specimens  exhibited,  the  air  shrinkage,  how- 
ever, being  very  low. 

No.  1.  This  was  powdered  and  passed  through  a 
30-mesh  sieve,  and  on  working  up  gave  a  very  lean 
mass,  which  required  24  per  cent,  of  water.  The  air 
shrinkage  was  3  per  cent,  and  at  2400**  F.  the  total 
shrinkage  was  11  per  cent,  while  'the  bricklet  was  very 
porous  and  white.  At  2500**  P.  the  bricklet  had  not 
shrunk  any  more  but  the  color  had  become  reddish. 

In  the  Deville  furnace  at  cone  30,  the  bauxite  was 
totally  unaffected  although  it  had  become  somewhat 
dense,  and  showed  a  shrinkage  of  23  i)er  cent.  The 
composition  was: 
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Analy9i9  of  Bauwite,  Rook  Bun,  Cherokee  Co,,  No,  1. 

Silica 8.80 

Alamlna 01.04 

Ferric  oxide 1.10 

Lime ', trace 

Bfagnesia trace 

Ignition 29.97 

100.51 

No.  2.  Two  mixtures  were  made  of  this,  viz:  a. 
which  was  50  per  cent,  of  grains  between  15  and 
20-mesh,  and  50  per  cent,  smaller  than  20-mesh.  The 
bricklet  made  from  this  showed  a  total  shrinkage  of 
12  per  cent,  at  2400'  F.,  while  at  2600'  F.,  the  shrink- 
age was  14  per  cent,  and  the  bricklet  was  so  friable 
that  it  could  be  easily  rubbed  apart. 

h.  The  bauxite  was  ground  and  passed  through  a 
30-mesh  sieve.  In  this  condition  it  took  25  per  cent, 
of  water  to  mix  it  up,  and  made  a  very  lean  paste. 
The  shrinkage  of  the  bricklets  made  from  this  was 
about  10  per  cent  at  2250'  F.,  they  were  very  porous, 
soft,  and  of  a  slight  yellowish  tint;  at  about  2400*  F, 
the  total  shrinkage  was  15  per  cent  and  at  2600*  F. 
amounted  to  17  per  cent.,  but  the  bricklet  was  still 
scratched  by  a  knife  without  much  difficulty.  In  the 
Deville  furnace  the  bauxite  was  still  uneflEected  at 
cone  30,  but  showed  a  total  shrinkage  of  27  per  cent. 

Its  composition  is : 

Analysis  of  BatuHie,  Rook  Run,  Cherokee  Co.,  No.  2. 

Silica 18.80 

Alumlnt 64»» 

Ferric  oxide 1.38 

Ignition 27.80 

101.85 

72.  (No.  3.)  Ground  to  pass  through  a  20-mesh 
sieve,  it  gave  a  very  lean  mass  on  the  additon  of  25 
per  cent,  of  water. 
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The  air  shrinkage  was  2  per  cent 
At  2400**  F.  the  brick  was  very  loose  and  crumbly. 
At  2500**  F.  shrinkage  11  per  cent 
At  2600°  F.  shrinkage  18  per  cent 
At  3150°  F.  shrinkage  22  per  cent     Totally  unaf- 
fected. 

AnalyHs  of  Bauxite,  Rock  Run,  Cherokee  Co.,  No.  3. 

Silica 3.30 

Alumina GO.Ot 

Ferric   oxide 20 

Lime 

Water 28.10 

100.66 

48. (No.  4.)     Three    mixtures    were    made    up   as 
follows : 

a.     33  per  cent,  smaller  than  20-mesh. 

67  per  cent.  10-20  mesh. 

6.     Under  30  mesh. 

c.     Under  20-mesh. 

All  three  gave  lean  mixtures. 

a.  Took  23  per  cent,  water  to  work  it  up. 

b.  Took  20  per  cent  water  to  work  it  up. 

c.  Took  24  per  cent,  water  to  work  it  up. 

The  air  shrinkage  was  6.  2  per  cent,  c.  1  per  cent 
At  2400°  F.  6  showed  10  per  cent,  shrinkage  and 
the  particles  barely  colored. 

At  2500° F.  6  had  shrunk  11  per  cent,  and  held; 
c  13  per  cent,  but  was  very  loose. 

At  2600°  F.  b.  and  c,  had  both  shrunk  13  per  cent 
but  could  still  be  scratched  by  the  knife. 

At  3000°  F.  the  bauxite  was  unaffected,  and  show- 
ed  a.  total  shrinkage  of  17  per  cent 


•  • 
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Afialy9i9  of  BaiuHie,  Booh  Run,  Cherokee  Oo,,  ifo.  4. 

Silica 8.80 

Alumina 66.70 

Ferric   oxide .10 

Water 81.80 


101.40 

49.  ( No.  5. )    Mixtures  made  were : 
a.  35  per  cent.  10-20  mesh  and  65  per  cent,  under 
20  mesh.     Required  18  i)er  cent  of  -^ater  to  work  up. 

b.  under  SO-mesh.  Required  20  per  cent,  of  water. 

c.  under  20-mesh.  Required  25  per  cent  of  water. 
The  air  shrinkage  of  all  was  1  to  2  per  cent 

At  2550**  F.  the  shrinkage  was  20  per  cent. 

The  bauxite  when  heated  to  cone  30  in  the  Deville 
furnace,  preserved  its  form  and  sharp  edges^  and 
show  ed  the  faintest  trace  of  incipient  fusion.  It  is 
therefore  highly  refractory. 

Analyais  of  Bauxite,  Rock  Run,  Cherokee  Co,,  No.  5. 

Silica 28 

Alumina 68.14 

Ferric  oxide trace 

Water 82.60 


101.02 

73.  (No.  6.)  A  whitish,  claylike  bauxite.  This 
took  46  per  cent,  of  water  to  work  it  up  and'  gave  a 
fairly  plastic  mass,  but  had  very  little  tensile 
strength. 

At  2400**  F.  the  shrinkage  was  10  per  cent.,  brick- 
let  still  soft  enough  to  be  scratched  by  the  nail. 

At  2550°  P.  shrinkage  27  per  cent. 

At  2600**  F.  shrinkage  30  per  cent.,  brick  resisted 
scratching  by  a  knife. 

At  3100*"  F.  bauxite  dense,  gray  in  color,  but  form 
perfectly  sharp. 


\ 
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Analytia  of  Baumtte,  Soek  Rim,  Oh^rohee  Oo.,  Jfo.  C 

BiUca 9.60 

Alamlna 61.14 

Ferric  oxide trace 

Lime trace 

Magnesia trace 

Water 81.20 


101.84 

The  foregoing  tests  of  these  bauxites  show  a  high 
refractoriness,  but  also  a  very  high  shrinkage  which 
increases  apparently  with  the  fineness  of  grain.  It 
is  difficult  to  draw  conclusions  from  six  specimens^ 
however,  just  what  the  relations  of  silica,  alumina, 
water  and  size  of  q:rain  are  which  influence  the  shrink- 
aga 

All  of  these  bauxities  would,  of  course,  have  to  be 
first  calcined  if  used  for  refractory  purposes;  but 
they  could  then  be  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of 
plastic  clay  to  serve  as  binder  and  would  then  make 
a  very  refractory  article.  In  my  report  I  shall  dis- 
cuss this  point. 

(No.  117) 
FIRE  CLAY. 

NEAR  VALLEY  HEAD,  DEKALB  COUNTY. 

The  clay  mines  of  the  Jlontagues  are  situated  about 
two  mile  up  the  railroad  from  Valley  Head,  and  a 
few  hundred  feet  to  the  w^est  of  the  track.  Several 
grades  of  clay  are  obtained  from  the  mines,  but  they 
are  not  i^stricted  in  any  case  to  certain  layers.  The 
following  sample  tested  is  what  is  known  at  the  mines 
as  the  first  ^rade,  and  its  refractory  character  is  not 
by  any  means  low. 

The  material  is  a  white  sandy  clay,  rather  coarse 
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grained  and  containing  occasional  reddish  or  pinkish 
stains.  There  ^*s  no  mica  to  be  seen  in  it  It  is  hard 
but  very  porous,  and  practically  does  not  slake  when 
immersed  in  water  for  a  long  period. 

When  mixed  with  35  per  cent,  of  water  it  gave  a 
gritty  but  lean  mass,  which  had  an  air  shrinkage  of  4 
per  cent.  In  this  case  it  had  been  ground  to  pass 
through  a  60-mesh  sieve.  When  ground  to  pass 
through  a  100  mesh  sieve  it  absorbed  the  same  quanti- 
ty of  water  but  the  plasticity  was  slightly  increased, 
while  the  air  shrinkage  remaired  about  the  same. 

At  2100°  F.  the  clay  burns  white;  at  2300'  F.  it  is 
white  with  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow,  and  at  2350^  F.  it 
is  the  siime  with  the  total  shrinkage  amounting  to 
only  4  per  cent.  Incipient  fusion  occurs  at  2400°  F. 
and  at  cone  27  in  the  Deville  furnace  the  clay  vitri- 
fied. 

The  tensile  stren'^th  is  very  low,  not  over  5  or  6 
pounds  i>er  square  inch. 

The  chemical  analysis  yielded : 

Analysia  of  Fire  Clay,  near  Valley  Head,  DeKalh  Co.  (No.  117). 

silica 82.04 

Alumina 12.17 

Ferric  oxide trace 

Lime trace 

Mttj?nesla 827 

Alkalies 60 

Ignition 4.325 

99.462 

Total  fluxei 9  27 

Specific  gravity : 2.38 

The  rational  composition  is : 

Clay  substance 31.10 

Quarts 64.80 

Feldspar 3.90 

99.90. 
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(No.  116.) 
FIRE  CLAY. 

NBA£  VALLEY  HEAD^  DEKALB  COUNTY. 

Occurring  in  the  same  quarry  is  what  is  known  as 
the  second  grade  of  fireclay.  This  is  a  fine  grained 
yellowish  gray  clay  containing  much  fine  grit  It 
slakes  quite  quickly  when  thrown  in  water,  and)  when 
worked  up  with  39  per  cent,  of  water  gave  quite  a 
plastic  mass.  The  air  shrinkage  of  the  bricklets  am- 
ounted to  8  per  cent,  which  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
first  grade,  which  was  also  less  plastic.  The  tensile 
strength  seems  to  have  increased  with  the  plasticity 
for  it  amounted  to  20  pounds  per  square  inch.  When 
burned  to  2350°  F.  the  total  shrinkage  was  17  per 
cent,  and  incipient  fusion  took  place,  while  vitrifica- 
tion occurred  at  2700°  F.  and  at  cone  27  in  the  Deville 
furnace  th^  clay  fused  but  did  not  run.  It  will  be 
thus  seen  that  it  is  less  refractory  than  the  so  called 
first  grade,  which  only  vitrified  at  this  latter  temper- 
ature. Both  are  to  be  classed  as  fireclays  however. 
Up  to  incipient  fusion,  the  clay  remains  white,  but 
above  that  it  begins  to  show  a  yellowish  tint  due  to 
the  presence  of  iron  oxide  in  the  clay. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  clay  is : 

Analysis  of  Fire  Clay,  near  Valley  Head,  DeKalh  Co,  (No.  116). 

SiUca 79.80 

Alnmina 11.75 

Ferric  oxide 1-75 

Lime 75 

Magnesia trace 

Alkalies 150 

Water 4.11 

90.16 

Total  flaxes 8.50 

Specific   grarlty 2.87 
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The  rational  analysis  of  the  clay  gave : 

Clay  substance 81.20 

ijuarts 58.00 

Feldspar 10.80 

100.00 

(No.  119). 
FIRE  CLAY, 

FROM  NEAR  FORT  PAYNE,  DEKALB  COUNTY. 

Major  p.  Y.  Anderson  has  madfe  several  openings  to 
the  west  of  the  Alabama  Great  Southern  Railroad  at 
several  points  between  Valley  Head  and  Fort  Payne. 

The  clay  found  in  these  pits  is  in  appearance  not 
unlike  that  which  is  found  in  the  mines  of  Montague 
and  GriflBn  to  the  northward.  The  different  grades 
are  recognized. 

The  second  grade,  as  it  is  called,  No.  119,  is  a 
somewhat  soft,  gritty,  lean  clay,  of  a  yellowish  color, 
due  to  the  numerous  stains  of  iron  oxide,  and  when 
thrown  into  the  water  slakes  slowly  to  a  powder. 

Forty  per  cent,  of  water  ^ave  a  lean  mass,  and  the 
air  shrinkage  of  the  bricklet  made  from  this  was  8  per 
cent.  Incipient  fusion  occurs  at  2300**  F.,  the  total 
shrinkage  at  this  point  being  14  per  cent.,  and  the 
bricklet  is  yellowish  white.  When  heated  to  cone  27 
in  the  Deville  furnace  the  clav  showed  vitrification. 

ft/- 

While  it  is  fairly  refractory  in  its  nature,  at  the  same 
time,  owing  to  the  yellowish  tint  developed  in  burn- 
ing, it  would  not,  in  its  natural  condition,  do  for  the 
manufacture  of  white  ware.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  washing  might  eliminate  some  of  the  undesirable 
impurities. 
The  chemical  composition  'S  as  follows : 
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AnalyH9  of  FWt  Clay,  near  Fort  Payne,  DeKaVb  Co.  (No.  119). 

Silica 66.25 

Alumina 22.90 

Ferric  oxide «. 1.60- 

Lime trace 

Magneeia trace 

Alkalies 75 

Tuition 9.05 

100.55 

Total  fluxes    2.35 

Specific  grarity 2.28 


The  rational  analysis  yielded  : 


Clay  substance 40.70 

Quartz 47.90 

Feldspar 11.20 


«• 


99.80 

(No.   112). 
FIRE  CLAY, 

FROM    BIBBVILLE,   BIBB   COUNTY. 

This  is  one  of  the  clays  used  by  the  fire  brick  works 
at  Bessemer,  near  Birmingham.  For  use  it  is  mixed 
witTi  several  other  clays. 

The  material  itself,  however,  is  a  very  sandy  clay, 
with  much  coarse  grit  and  appreciable  quantity  of 
mica.  It  is  also  abundantly  stained  with  limonite  in 
places.  When  thrown  into  water  it  slakes  fairly  fast 
and  falls  to  powder.  It  is  quite  a  plastic  clay,  but  in 
working  it  up  into  a  plastic  mass  it  took  only  22.6  per 
cent,  of  water. 

The  air  shrinkage  amounts  to  6^  per  cent  At 
about  2200°  F.  the  clay  burns  creamy  white,  and 
shows  a  total  linear  shrinkage  of  9  per  cent.  While 
at  about  2300**  F.  incipient  fusion  is  reachedi,  with  the 
shrinkage  the  same,  and  the  color  buff.     Vitrification 
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was  not  attained  until  the  clay  was  heated  to  cone  27 
in  the  Devilie  furnace,  and  ever  at  this  temperature 
the  clay  cone  remained  still  perfectly  sharp. 

The  tensile  strength  is  moderate,  ranging  from  75 
to  110  pounds  per  square  inch,  with  an  average  of  102 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  analysis  of  this  fire  clay  is : 

AnalyaU  of  Fire  Clay,  BibbvUle,  Bihh  Co.  (No,  112). 

Silica 74.25 

Alumina 17.25 

Ferric  oxide 1.19 

Lime 40 

Magnesia tr. 

Alkalies 52 

Ignition 6.30 

99.39 

Total  fluxes 2.11 

Specific  grarity 2.44 

(No.  111). 
FIRE  CLAY, 

ELGIN  PROPERTY,   NEAR  WOODSTOCK.   BIBB  COUNTY. 

A  sandy,  micaceous  clay,  of  yellowish  color,  whrch 
breaks  up  slowly,  but  completely,  when  immersed  in 
water.  This  needed  23  per  cent,  of  water  to  work  it 
up,  and  gave  a  moderately  plastic  mass.  The  air 
shrinkage  amounted-  to  7  per  cent  In  burning  the 
bricklets  incipient  fusion  occurred  at  2150''  P.,  with  a 
total  shrinkage  of  14  per  cent,  and  the  color  of  the 
clay  light  buflf.  At  about  2300**  P.  the  shrinkage  was 
16  per  cent,  and  the  colorye'low.  Vitrification  took 
place  at  2350''  P.,  and  at  this  point  the  shrinkage  had 
incresaed  to  18  per  cent.,  while  the  color  had 
changed  to  grayish.     Pusion  took  place  at  2900*  P. 
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The  tensile  strength  is  moderate,  and  yaried  from  100 
to  110  pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  ultimate  composition  is : 

Analysis  of  Fire  Clay,  Woodstock,  Bihh  Co.  (Ko,  111). 

Silica 66.82 

Alomlna   24.58 

Ferric  oxide 1.25 

Lime 

Magnesia tr. 

Alkalies 60 

I^ltion 8.165 

100.415 

Total  fluxes 1.85 

Specific  gravity   2.40 

The  rational  analysis  ^ave : 

Clay  substance 02.90 

Feldspar  'I 

Quartz      | 8^.00 

09.90 


(No.  B). 
FIRE  CLAY, 

AUXFORDS,  NEAR  HULL'S  STATION,  TUSCALOOSA  00. 

This  is  a  sandy  micaceous  gray  clay,  with  a  slightly 
reddish  tinge,  which  crumbles  to  pieces  very  qu^'ckly 
^hen  immersed  in  water.  When  worked  up  it  gives 
quite  a  plastic  mass,  and  requires  33  per  cent,  of 
water  to  accomplish  it. 

The  air  shrinkage  is  from  9  to  10  per  cent,  and  at 
2000**  F.  the  total  shrinkage  was  only  12  per  cent.  At 
this  latter  temperature  the  bricklet  was  hard,  grayish 
red  in  color,  but  still  somewhat  absorbent,  while  at 
about  2200°  F.  vitrification  occurred,  with  a  total 
shrinkage  of  14  per  cent.     The  viscosity  occurred  at 
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2500  F.  The  average  tensile  strength  of  the  bricklet 
was  155  pounds  per  square  inch,  with  a  minimum  of 
140  pounds  and  a  maximum  of  168  pounds,  which  is 
very  good.  i 

The  composition  of  the  clay  is  as  follows: 

Analy9i9  of  Fire  Clay,  Hull* 9  Station,  Tu$caloo$a  Co,  (No.  B.) 

Silica 61.25 

Alumina 25.60 

Ferric  oxide 2.10 

Lime 25 

Magnesia .82 

Alkalies 1.36 

I^ltlon 8.10 

99.47 
Total  flaxes   4.52 


(No.  118). 
FIRE  CLAY, 

J.  C.  BEAN,  TUSCALOOSA  COUNTY. 

It  is  a  fine  grained  clay,  with  very  little  grit,  and  of 
homogeneous  structure.  When  immersed  in  water  it 
slakes  with  extreme  slowness.  The  addition  of  36 
per  cent,  of  water  to  the  clay  gives  a  very  plastic  mass 
and  fhe  bricklets  made  from  this  had  an  air  shrinkage 
of  12  per  cent. 

When  burned  to  2200'  F.  the  total  shrinka^ 
amounted  to  18  per  cent,  the  bricklet  was  grayish  red 
in  color,  and  very  dense,  incipient  fusion  having 
occurred.  When  heated  to  cone  27  in  the  Deville 
furnace  it  only  vitrified. 

The  burning  dense  of  this  clay  at  such  a  teoPera- 
ture,  and  the  great  difference  in  temperature  between 
the  points  of  incipient  sintering  and  vitrification  are 
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worthy    of    notice,  and  show  it  to  possess  character 
closely  resembling  those  of  many  glass  pot  clays. 

The  composition  of  this  clay  is  as  follows : 

Analy$i$  of  Fire  Clay,  Tu$oaloo$a  Co.  (No.  118). 

Silica 68.13 

Alumina 24.08 

Ferric  oxide 8.85 

Lime 15 

Magnesia 32 

Alkalies 1.78 

Ignition 11.78 

100.51 
Total  fluxes 5.92 

The  rational  composition  is : 

Clay  substance   60.85 

Quartz 28.35 

Feldspar 15.80 

100.00 


Glass  pot  clays  vary  in  chemical  composition,  and 
it  is  really  the  physical  behavior  of  the  material 
which  it  is  of  importance  to  know.  At  the  same  time 
the  analyses  of  several  other  glass  pot  clays  are  given 
below  for  comparison. 

AjMly$is  of  OlMB  Pot  Clays 

No.  1. 

SlUca 64.89 

Alumina 24.08 

Ferric  oxide 29 

Lime .41 

Magnesia 19 

Potash 87 

Soda 16 

Ignition 9.29 
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No.  2. 

Silica 55.61 

Alumina 27.86 

Ferric  oxide 2.73 

Lime 87 

Magnesia .07 

Alkalies 71 

Titanic  oxide 1.36 

Sulphuric  acid* .61 

Moisture 2.26 

Ignition 11.13 


• 


Sulphur 26 


No  1  is  from  Layton  SUt'on,  Pa.  asf!  Rrport  Pennsylvania  S*at^  Collcce,  p.  90, 
T.  C  Hopkins). 

No.  2,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Taehed  pot  day  (M^aB'>uri  Qeological  Surrey  Report,  Vo\ 
XI,  p.  568.) 

(No.  1). 
FIRE  CLAY, 

PEARCE'S  MILLS,   MARION  COUNTY. 

This  clay  forms  a  bed  from  four  to  six  feet  thick  in 
the  ravine  to  the  east  of  the  mill.  It  is  a  hard  rock- 
like material,  and  when  mined  has  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  white  argillaceous  sandstone  than  a  clay. 
It  is  very  hard,  and  when  thrown  into  water  practi- 
cally does  not  slake  at  all,  but  it  is  very  porous. 
When  ground  to  30  mesh  and  mixed  with  water  it  is 
very  lean,  but  grinding  it  to  80  mesh  increases  the 
plasticity.  In  this  latter  condition  it  required  37  per 
cent,  of  water  to  work  it  up.  The  air  shrinkage  was 
4  per  cent,  whereas  when  burned  to  2100**  P.  it  was  5 
per  cent.,  and  at  2200**  F.  the  total  shrinkage  was  7^ 
per  cent.,  the  color  of  the  bricklet  being  still  white 
like  the*  original  clay,  but  the  porosity  great  At 
about  2300**  F.  the  bricklet  developed  a  slightly  gray- 
ish tint,  and  at  2400**  the  color  was  the  same,  but  the 
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total  shrinkage  10  i>er  cent  Incipient  fusion  did  not 
occur  until  heated  tx)  cone  27  in  the  Deville  furnace. 
This  is  a  very  refractory  clay,  and  one  that  has  a 
comparatively  low  shrinkage,  due  to  the  large 
amount  of  silica  in  its  composition. 

Vitrification  occurs  at  cone  30  and  viscosity  at 
cone  33  in  the  Deville  furnace. 

The  composition  of  this  clay  is: 

Analysis  of  Fire  Clay,  PearcCs  Mill,  Marion  Co.  {No.  1). 

Silica 62.95 

Alumina 35.10 

Ferric  oxide .80 

Lime tr. 

Magnesia ty. 

Alkalies ,98 

Ignition 11J40 


■» 


101.18 
Total  fluxes , 1.78 

No.  2). 
FIRE  CLAY, 

PEARCE'S  MILLS,    MARION  COUNTY. 

This  sample  is  from  a  second  opening  which  closely 
adjoins  Pearce's  Store,  and  like  the  other  occurrence 
in  fthis  vicinity,  it  is  very  gritty,  being  even  more  so 
than  the  first,  and  while  the  material  is  very  porous, 
at  the  same  time  it  slakes  very  slowly,  falling  finally 
to  a  powdery  mass.  The  fracture  of  the  dry  material 
is  hard  and  angular,  the  air  shrinkage  is  very  low, 
amounting  to  only  2  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  sample 
which  had  passed-  through  a  30-mesh  sieve. 

At  2350°  F.  the  shrinkage  is  only  6  per  cent,  and 
the  bricklet  was  creamy  white  in  color,  but  still  very 
absorbent     In  the  Deville  furnace  incipient  fusion 
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occurs  at  cone  27,  vitrification  at  cone  32  and  viscos- 
ity at  cone  34. 

The  tensile  strength  is  very  low,  ranging  from  5 
to  10  pounds. 

The  very  refractory  character  of  this  clay  is  evi- 
dent, but  its  leanness  would  no  doubt  necessitate  its 
being  mixed  with  a  more  plastic  clay  before  it  could 
be  used. 

(No.  57  S.) 
FIRE  CLAY, 

J.  W.  WILLIAMS,   PEQRAM,  COLBERT  COUNTY. 

A  black  gritty  clay,  which  slakes  easily,  considera- 
ble organic  matter  present,  but  no  pyrite  or  mica  no- 
ticeable. 

It  required  28.6  per  cent,  of  water  to  make  a 
workable  mass,  which,  to  the  feel,  was  lean  and 
gritty.  Bricklets  made  of  this  shrank  10  per  cent,  in 
drying  and  3  per  cent,  in  burning,  giving  a .  total 
shrinkage  of  13  per  cent. 

The  average  tensile  strength  of  the  air-dried 
briquettes  wa»  46  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Incipient  fusion  occurs  at  2150**  F.,  vitrification  at 
2350'  F.,  and  viscosity  at  2500"  F. 

The  clay  burns  to  a  white  body,  slightly  tinged 
with  yellow. 

The  following  is  its  chemical  composition: 

AnalyBis  of  Fire  Clay,  J,  W.  WilHam9»  Pegram,  Colbert  Co,  {No,  67,  8.) 

Moisture 1.70 

Silica  (total) 80.55,  free  land  70.10 

Alumina 10.50 

Ferric  oxide - 1*58 

Lime 8^ 

Magnesia traces 

Water  and  organic  matter   5.86 

100.47 
Total   flnxee 1.87 
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(No.  C.  S.) 
FLINT  CLAY, 

OHOOTAW  COUNTY, 

A  hard,  fine  grained,  siliceous  clay,  resembling  flint 
clay  in  appearance,  but  containing  more  silica  than 
such  material  usually  contains.  It  presents  a 
smooth  surface,  with  conchoidal  fracture,  and  in  wa- 
ter practically  does  not  slake  at  all. 

When  ground  to  pass  through  a  30-mesh  sieve  it  re- 
quired 15  per  cent,  of  water  to  make  a  workable  paste 
and  was  very  lean  and  granular.  The  tensile 
strength  was,  on  the  average,  5  pounds  per  square 
inch. 

The  shrinkage  in  drying  was  2  per  cent.,  and  at 
2300**  F.  6  per  cent.  Incipient  fusion  occurs  at  2300* 
F.,  vitrification  at  2500'  F.  and  viscosity  at  2650*  F. 

On  s^oooouni  of  its  refract/)ry  qualitlefl  and  Ion 
shrinkage,  this  flinty  clay  is  admirably  adapted  for 
admixture  with  plastic  flre  clays  to  serve  as  grog  and 
prevent  undesirable  shrinkage.  The  following  two 
analyses.  No.  1,  by  W.  B.  Philips^  and  No.  2,  by  H. 
Bies,  give  the  composition  of  this  material : 

AnalysiB  of  Fire  Clay,  Choctaw  Co.  (No.  O.  B.) 

(1)  (2) 

SiUca   (total) 86.80  85.70 

Alumina 6.12  6.15 

Ferric  oxide 1.60  1.80 

Lime .46  tr. 

Water 6.60  7.00 

100.08  100.65 

Total  fluxes 2.06  1.80 

Specify  grarlty 1.70 

*Thl8  la  a  Radiolarlon  clay,  abundant  In  the  Bnhntone  dlTlaloB  of  the 
Tertiary  formation  In  many  localities  in  Choctaw,  Washington,  Clarke, 
Monroe  and  Conecuh  counties.    E.  A.  B. 
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POTTERY  OR  STONEWARE  CLAYS. 

Many  clays  which  are  too  impure  to  be  used  as  fire 
clays  are  often  admirably  adapted  for  pottery  pur- 
poses. In  fact  stone  ware  clays  are  often  somewhat 
intermediate  in  their  nature  between  fire  clays  and 
pipe  clays,  that  is  to  say  they  are  too  impure  for  the 
one  purpose  and  too  good  for  the  other. 

In  the  manufacture  of  stoneware,  it  is  highly  es- 
sential that  the  clay  should  burn  to  a  dense  imper- 
vious body  without  requiring  too  high  a  temperature 
to  accomplish  this,  and  furthermore  if  the  ware  is  to 
be  unglazed  or  is  to  be  coated  with  a  transparent 
glaze  it  is  important  that  the  clay  should  bum  to  a 
good  uniform  color.  In  order  to  obtain  the  desired 
result  it  is  not  uncommonly  the  rule  to  use  a  mixture 

• 

of  two  or  more  clays  for  this  purpose. 

A  stoneware  clay  should  be  smooth,  and  free  from 
coarse  grit,  otherwise  it  may  be  necessary  to  wash  the 
material,  and  thus  increase  the  cost  of  manufacture. 
The  clay,  in  addition,  should  be  highly  plastic  in  or- 
der to  i>ermit  its  being  easily  moulded  without  crack- 
ing, and  the  tensile  strength  should  be  not  less  than 
150  pounds  per  square  inch.  As  the  ware  is  to  be 
burned  to  a  yitrified  body,  it  is  also  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a  difference  of  1 6  )"*  to  250*'  P.  between 
the  point  of  yitrificatiou  and  yiscosity.  (Earthen- 
ware clays  are  not  yitrified.)  Excessiye  plasitcity  is  un- 
desirable as  it  necessitates  yery  slow  drying  and  burn- 
ing of  the  ware  and  consequently  increases  the  cost 
of  manufacture ;  while  on  the  other  hand  low  shrink- 
age diminishes  the  loss  from  cracking  or  warping. 

Iron  is  a  desirable  ingredient  not  only  as  it  tends  to 
give  the  body  a  good  red  color,  buit  in  addition  serves 
asafl'ix.   Lime  if  present  as  a  silicate  may  forma 
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desirable  flux,  but  carbonate  of  lime  especially  if  in 
greater  quantities  than  two  or  three  per  cent  is 
objectionable,  and  sulphate  of  lime  is  likewise  not 
desired  as  owing  to  its  disassoc'ation  at  high  temper- 
atures blisters  may  be  formed. 

A  clay  vitrifying  at  a  low  temperature  is  more 
desirable  as  it  requires  fuel  to  bum  ?t 

The  pottery  clays  reported  on  are  all  from  the 
Tuscaloosa  formation  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  except 
No.  204  from  Blount  county,  and  No.  192  from  near 
Rock  Run,  both  of  which  come  from  the  Paleozoie 
limestone  formations. 

(No.  204.) 
STONEWARE  CLAY 

FROM  F.  S.  WHITE,  BLOUNT  CO. 

A  yery  fine  grained  sedimentary  clay  of  grayish  white 
color  with  occasional  spots  of  yellow. 

It  slakes  easily  when  thrown  into  water  and  works  up 
to  a  very  plastic  mass  with  28  per  cent,  of  water.  The 
bricklets  made  from  this  had  an  air  shrinkage  of  6  per 
cent. 

Then  burned  at  2200°  F.  it  is  nearly  dense,  cream  gray 
in  color  and  showed  a  total  shrinkage  of  1 7  per  cent. 

At  2350°  F.  was  vitrified  and  showed  very  light  gray 
color  and  a  total  shrinkage  of  20  per  cent. 

It  fdsed  at  the  time  at  cone  27  in  the  Deville  furnace. 

The  tensile  strength  of  the  air  dried  briquettes  was  low, 
ranging  from  45  pounds  per  square  inch  to  56  pounds 
per  square  inch. 

The  analysis  of  the  clay  yielded : 
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AnalyaU  of  Stoneware  Clay,  Blount  Co.  (No,  204). 

Silica 61.60 

Alumina 26.20 

Ferric  oxide    2.10 

Lime 0.50 

Magnesia 0.43 

Alkalies 0.70 

Ignition 7.29 

08.72 
Total  fluxes 3.78 

While  this  clay  is  not  highly  refractory,  at  the  same 
time  it  has  about  the  right  refractoriness  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  stoneware,  and  owing  to  the  dense  body 
to  which  it  burns,  is  excellently  adapted  probably  to  mix 
with  more  opened  grained  clays,  which  require  a  good 
binding  material. 

(No.  192.) 
POTTERY  CLAY 

FROM  C.  C.  DAVENPORT,  ROCK  RUN,  CHEROKEE  CO, 

A  green  clay,  of  extreme  fineness  of  grain,  great  density 
and  bre  iking  with  a  couschiodal  fracture.  In  water  it 
slackens  raf)idly  to  a  fiocculent  mass. 

It  took  30  per  cent  of  water  to  work  it  up  and  it  yielded 
a  lean  at  id  somewhat  granular  mass,  which  had  an  air 
skrinkage  of  9  ])er  cent. 

The  hricklets  maHe  from  this  clay  burn  to  a  greenish 
brown  color,  and  vitrify  easily  at  about  2000°  F. 

Atab4»ut  1800°  F.  incipient  fusion  occurs,  with  total 
shrinkage  of  18  per  cent.,  and  color  brown.  The  clay 
fuses  to  a  glaswy  mass  a'  about  2150°  F. 

Th«  average  tensile  strength  of  the  air  dried  briquettes 
was  62  pounds  per  square  inch,  with  a  maximum  of  70 
pounds. 

The  analysis  of  the  clay  shows  as  follows: 
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Analysis  of  Pottery  Clay,  Rock  Bun,  Cherokee  Co.  {No.  102). 

Silica 57.00^ 

Alnmlna 17.80 

Ferric  oxide 5.60 

Lime 2.10 

Magnesia 1.20 

Alkalies «.00 

Ignition 9.46 

99.15 
Total 14.90 

The  high  percentage  of  fluxes  accounts  for  its  easy 
fusibility,  and  the  best  use  for  this  material  would  per- 
haps be  as  a  natural  glaze.  It  is  exceedingly  fine  grained. 
When  a  slip  is  made  of  it  and  No.  205  (clay  from  near 
Kymulga)  dipped  into  it,  at  cone  3-4  it  yielded  a  trans- 
parent glaze. 

CHALK  BLUFF,  ELMORE  COUNTY. 

At  this  locality  there  is  a  high  bluff  of  clay  and  sand. 
The  section  involves  approximately  : 

Section  at  CTialk  Bluff,  Elmore  Co, 

Sand    6  feet 

Yellow  clay 4  feet 

Dark  sandy  clay 12  feet 

Plastic  clay 10  feet 

Both  the  dark  sandy,  and  lower  plastic  clay  were  tested 
and  yielded  very  promising  results.  The  lower  bed  yields 
a  stoneware  clay,  and  the  upper  a  brick  clay.  (See  Noe. 
101  and  122.) 

(No.  101.) 
STONEWARE  CLAY. 

OHALK  BLUFF,  ELMORE  CO. 

This  is  a  reddish  gray  fine  grained  clay,  containing 
much  fine  mica  and  also  an  abundance  ai  (  rganic  matter. 
In  water  it  slakes  very  slowly.     The  addition  of  38  per 
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cent,  of  water  to  the  air  dried  clay  gives  a  fairly  elastic 
mass,  and  bricklets  made  from  this  have  an  air  shrinkage 
of  6  per  cent.    At  2100°  F.  the  total  shrinkage  is  11  f  er 
cent.,  and  the  color  of  the  burned  clay  is  somewhat  red- 
dish.   Incipient  fusion  occurs  at  this  temperature,  while 
vitrification  takes  place  at  2200°  F.  with  a  total  shrink- 
age of  13  per  cent.,  the  color  of  the  clay  when  burned  to 
this  point  being  a  dull  red.     Viscosity  took   place  at 
2600°,  so  that  the  clay  is  not  to  be  classed  as  a  fire  clay, 
it  would  probably  work  however  for  vitrified  ware.   The 
tensile  strength  is  exceedingly  high,  and  runs  from  300 
to  384  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  while  there  is  con- 
siderable variation,  at  the  same  time  even  the  lower  figure 
is  very  great. 

The  chemical  composition  is : 

Analysis  of  Stoneware  Clay,  Chalk  Bluff,  Elmore  Co.  (No.  101). 

silica 60.3S 

Alamina 20.21 

Ferric  oxide 6.16 

Lime 09 

Magnesia 720 

Alkalies 1.80 

Ignition 10.21 

99.570 
Total  fluxes 8.77 

(Nos.  88  and  89.) 
POTTERY  CLAY. 

MCLEAN'S,  EDGEWOOD,  ELMORE  CO. 

Considerable  clay  is  dug  for  pottery  on  the  land  of  Mr. 
McLean,  4  miles  from  Prattville,  along  the  line  of  the  C. 
M.  R.  R.  This  clay  occurs  in  large  pockets  surrounded 
by  sand,  it  is  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  i.  e.,  a  smooth  plastic 
clay  and  a  sandy  one. 

The  former  (No.  88)  is  very  tough,  and  quite  plastic. 
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In  water  it  slakes  in  augular  fragments,  and  when  worked, 
requires  32  per  cent,  of  water  to  develop  its  plasticity. 
The  clay  is  rather  fine  grained,  but  with  a  conchidal 
fracture,  and  shows  iron  stains  on  its  joint  surfaces. 

The  tensile  strength  does  not  appear  in  this  case  to 
stand  in  direct  relation  to  the  plasticity,  for  the  maximum 
is  only  56  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the  average  49 
pounds. 

The  clay  burns  to  a  buff  color,  and  a  dense  body,  and 
is  quite  refractory. 

The  total  shrinkage  at  2350°  F.  is  18  per  cent.  At 
2700  it  is  18.05  percent. 

In  the  Deville  furnace,  at  cone  30,  the  clay  vitrified 
and  showed  no  evidence  of  becoming  viscous. 

The  second  or  sandy  clay  (No.  89)  slakes  very  quickly. 
It  gi  sres  a  moderately  plastic,  but  though  not  so  tough  a 
mass  as  the  preceding.  The 'tensile  strength  is  however 
higher,  being  74  pounds  on  the  average,  and  92  at  the 
maximum. 

The  air  shrinkage  is  8.75  per  cent ;  at  2200°  F.  the 
total  shrinkage  was  11  per  cent.;  at  2360"^  the  total  shrink- 
age was  12  per  cent. 

The  clay  fuses  at  cone  30  in  the  Deville  furnace. 

Associated  with  these  stoneware  clays  is  a  bed  of  ochre 
which  fuses  easily  to  a  brownish  glass.  Its  composition 
is: 

Analysis  of  Ochre,  Edgewood,  Elmore  Co, 

Silica 61.14 

Alumina    30.13 

Ferric  oxide 8.85 

Lime tr. 

Magnesia tr. 

Alkalies    tr. 

Ignition 10.16 

99.77 


^ 
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(No.  p.  S.) 
POTTERY  CLAY  (BLUISH.) 

FROM  McLEAN  POTIERY,  ELMORE  CO. 

A  compact  bluish  clay  which  slakes  rather  quickly  in 
water.  It  shows  little  grit  to  the  taste.  It  required  20 
per  cent,  of  water  to  make  a  workable  mass,  which  to  the 
feel  was  smooth  and  plastic.  This  mud  shrunk  6  percent, 
in  drying  and  an  additional  6  per  cent,  in  burning,  giv- 
ing a  total  shrinkage  of  1 2  per  cent.  The  average  tensile 
strength  of  the  air  dried  briquettes  was  55  pounds  per 
square  inch  with  a  maximum  of  66  pounds.  Incipient 
fusion  occurred  at  1950^  F.,  vitrification  at  2150°  F.  and 
viscosity  at  2400°  F. 

The  clay  burns  to  a  dense,  smooth,  bluish  white  body, 
and  should  make  a  good  stoneware  clay.  In  burning  it 
had  to  be  heated  slowly. 

The  analysis  of  it  is  as  follows : 

Analv8i8  of  Pottery  Clay,  McLean's,  Edgetcood,  Elmore  Co.  (No.  P.  8.) 

Silica    (total) ^ C2.60 

Alumina 26.98 

Water    8.60 

Ferric  oxide    .72 

Lime 40 

Maj^nesia .86 

Alkalies .65 

Moisture .70 

101.01 

Tree  silica 80.10 

Total   fluxes ;.       2.13 

Sepclfly  gravity 2.37 

STONEWARE  CLAY 

FROM  NEAR  COOSADA,  ELMORE  CO. 

This  is  a  moderately  fine  grained  but  somewhat  gritty 
clay,  which  however  is  quite  plastic,  requiring  2G.25  per 
cent,  of  water  to  develop  its  plasticity. 
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The  tensile  strength  was  on  the  average  164  pounds, 
with  a  maximum  of  170  pounds. 

The  air  shrinkage  amounted  to  8.1  per  cent.;  at  about 
2200°  F.  the  total  shrinkage  was  14  per  cent,  the  clay  at 
this  temperature  having  burned  nearly  dense,  and  the 
brick  being  a  brown  gray  color ;  at  about  2300°  F.  the 
total  shrinkage  was  15  per  cent,  the  brick  was  very  hard, 
homogeneous,  dense,  and  still  of  a  brownish  gray  color 
though  somewhat  darker;  at  2500°  F.  the  brick  was  thor- 
oughly vitrified,  and  showed  a  slight  swelling,  the  shrink- 
age at  this  temperature  being  only  13.5  per  cent  and  the 
color  remained  unchanged  except  that  it  was  slightly 
darker  in  shade.  A  test  made  of  this  clay  in  the  Deville 
furnace  showed  that  at  coue  26  it  had  become  viscous. 

The  composition  of  the  clay  is  as  follows  : 

A^Mlysis  of  Stoneware  Clay,  Coosada,  Elmore  Co. 

Silica «6.61 

Alumina 21.04 

Ferric  oxide 2.88 

Lime    40 

Magnesia .58 

Alkalies 70 

Water 7.00 

99.21 
Total   fluxes    4.48 

(No.  1  S.) 

POTTERY  CLAY. 

H.  H.  CRIBBS,  TUSCALOOSA, 

This  is  a  whitish,  fine  grained  clay  with  small  amounts 
of  grit,  which  slakes  easily  to  small  irregular  grains  and 
scales;  it  required  25  per  rent,  of  water  to  mix  it  and 
gave  a  moderately  plastic  mass  whose  air  shrinkage  was  6 
per  cent,  and  fire  shrinkage  4  per  cent.,  giving  a  total 
shrinkage  of  10  per  cent.;  briquettes  made  of  this  paste 
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had,  when  air  dried,  a  tensile  strength  of  68  poauds  per 
square  inch  and  a  maximum  tensile  strength  of  78  pounds 
per  square  inch. 

Incipient  fusion  occurs  at  2000°  F.,  vitrification  at 
2200°  F.  and  viscosity  at  2400°  F. 

The  clay  burns  to  a  dense  yellowish  body ;  the  com- 
position of  it  is  as  follows : 

Analysis  of  Pottery  Clay,  H.  H.  Crihhs,  Tuscaloosa  {No.  1,  S.) 

Total  silica 65.35 

Alnmina 21.80 

Water 7.36 

Ferric  oxide 2.72 

Lime 60 

Magnesia .86 

Alkalies tr. 

Moisture 1.44 

09.62 

Free  silica  (sand) 39.25 

Total  fluxes ^-'8 

Speclflc  gravity   2.34 

Another  analysis  of  this  white  clay  from  the  Cribbs  bed 
was  made  by  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Phillips  and  is  as  follows . 

Analysis  of  White  Plastic  Clay,  Crihbs  Place,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Silica 62.25 

Alumina 27.00 

Lime 2.36 

Ferric  oxide 0.10 

Loss  at  red  heat   10.00 

102.61 
Total  fluxes 2.46 

If  coarse  grained  this  clay  would  probably  work  for  a 
low  grade  of  fire  brick,  as  its  fusibility  would  probably  be 
less.  It  would  probably  work  for  potters  clay,  although 
it  would  no  doubt  be  desirable  to  add  a  clay  possessing 
greater  plasticity  and  tensile  strength  to  it. 

The  comparative  purposes  there  are  given  herewith  the 
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tests  of  two  Missouri  clays  quoted  in  Vol.  XI  of  Missouri 
Geological  Survey.  The  one  has  a  much  higher  tensile 
strength  however : 

Analyses  of  Missouri  Clays, 

1.  2. 

silica 65.82  66.26 

Alamina' 22.68  20.82 

Water 7.42  7.80 

Ferric  oxide 1.81  2.30 

Lime 26  .63 

Magnesia 67  .48 

Alkalies 1.72  2.04 

Total  fluxes 4.46  6.45 

Inclp.  fusion 2000*  200o*P 

Vitrification    2200*  2200»P 

Viscosity    2400*  2400'F 

Average  tensile  str.,  lbs.  per  sq.  In 87  122 

Maximum  tensile  strength 98  185 

No.  1  is  from  Waltman's,  Barton  Co.,  used  for  stoneware. 
No.  2  Is  from  Lanlgan  shaft,  Moberly,  Randolph  Co. 

In  composition  it  also  resembles  somewhat  two  clays 
from  Ohio.* 


Analysis  of  Ohio  Clays. 


^ 


1.  2. 

Combined  silica 25.40  27.68 

Free  silica 40.81  36.58 

Alumina 21.18  22.05 

Water 6.29  6.74 

Ferric  oxide 1.28  1.28 

Lime 61  .46 

Magnesia 18  .87 

Alkalies 1.80  1.9« 

Moisture 1.65  2.05 


Total    fluxes    4.77  5.86 

No.  1.  Cooking  ware  clay,  Laresyille,  Muskingum  Co. 
No.  2.  Stoneware  clay,  Akron,  Summit  Co. 

In  all  of  these  analyses  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  per- 
centage of  alkalies  is  higher,  but  the  total  fluxes  are 
nearly  the  same,  except  in  the  last  one. 

•O.  Geol.  Surv.  VII,  1898. 
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In  the  case  of  the  Ohio  samples  uo  physical  tests  have 
been  made. 

(No.  115.) 

STONEWARE  CLAY. 

J.  0.  BEAN,  TUSCALOOSA  00, 

This  is  from  the  property  of  J.  C.  Bean,  near  Tusca- 
looso,  in  S.  31,  T.  20,  R.  11.  The  bed  of  clay  is  6  feet 
thick  and  overlain  by  4  feet  of  white  sand. 

It  is  a  rather  fine  grained  dense  clay,  which  slakes  very 
slowly.  On  mixing  witli  36  per  cent,  of  water,  it  gave  a 
very  plastic  mass,  whose  air  shrinkage  was  11  per  cent, 
at  2200°  F.  the  clay  bnrned  a  pinkish  brown  and  showed 
a  total  shrinkage  of  16  per  cent,  while  at  2250°  F.  it 
burned  a  grayish  brown  with  a  total  shrinkage  of  18  per 
cent  Incipient  fusion  occurs  at  2100°  F.,  vitrification  at  , 
2300°  F.  and  viscosity  at  cone  27  in  the  Deville  furnace. 
Owing  to  the  extreme  plastice  nature  of  the  clay  it  was 
very  hard  to  make  briquettes  which  did  not  show  evidence 
of  flaws  so  that  the  tensile  strength  ranged  from  only  90 
to  100  pounds  per  square  inch,  which  is  probably  low. 
Specific  gravity  2.40. 

(No.  100.) 
POTTERY  CLAY. 

J.  C.  BEAN,  TUGALOOSA  00. 

This  is  a  rather  finegrained  clay,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  dense  one.  It  contains  an  appreciable  quantity  of  or- 
ganic matter  which  not  only  increases  the  plasticity  but 
also  necessitates  slow  drying  and  burning  of  the  material- 
The  addition  of  31.5  per  cent  of  water  to  the  clay  con- 
verts it  into  a  very  plastic  mass,  whose  shrinkage  in  air 
drying  amounted  to  9  per  cent  In  burning  incipient 
fusion  occurs  at  2100°  F.,  at  which  point  the  total  shrink- 
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age  was  14  per  cent,  and  the  bricklet  buff  in  color.  At 
2200°  F.  the  shrinkage  was  16  per  cent  and  the  bricklet 
grayish  buff,  while  vitrification  occurred  at  2200°  F.  ac- 
companied by  a  total  shrinkage  of  17  per  cent.  Viscosity 
took  place  at  2500°  F.  The  tensile  strength  was  only 
moderate,  being  84  to  85  pounds. 
The  chemical  composition  is  : 

Analyst  of  Pottery  Clay,  J,  0.  Bean,  Tuscaloosa  Co,  (No.  100). 

Silica   60.03 

Alumina    • 24.66 

Ferric  oxide 8.69 

Lime 18 

Magnesia 380 

Alkalies    tr. 

Ignition 11.342 

100.282 
Total  fluxes 4.20 

(No.  32  S.) 
STONEWARE   CLAY. 

ROBERTS'  MILL,  COAL  FIRE  CREEK,  PICKENS  CO. 

A  gray,  tough,  rather  fine  grained  clay,  which  in  water 
slakes  Fomewhat  slowly  to  a  mixture  of  grain 
one-sixteenth  to  one-thirty-second  of  an  inch 
in  size.  Taste  gritty.  Patches  of  fine  sand 
and  ore  scattered  through  the  clay,  and  associated  with 
them  are  a  few  small  flakes  of  white  mica. 

The  clay  when  ground  toSOmesh  and  mixed  with  21.8 
per  cent,  water  gave  a  workable  mass  of  quite  plastic 
character,  which  shrunk  4  per  cent  in  drying  and  8  per 
cent  in  burning,  making  a  total  shrinkage  of  12  percent. 

Air  dried  briquettes  of  the  clay  had  an  average  tensile 
strength  of  117  pounds  per  square  inch  and  a  maximum 
strength  of  142  pounds. 

Incipient  fusion  occurred  at  2000°  F.;  vitrification  at 
2200°  F.  and  viscosity  at  2400°  F. 
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The  clay  burned  to  a  stiff  buff  body,  which  deepens  on 
hard  firing. 

The  composition  is  as  follows : 

Analytia  of  Stoneware  Clay,  Roberts'  Mill,  Pickene  Co.  (No.  82  S.) 

Silica   (total) 68.23 

Alumina    20.35 

Water 6.10 

Ferric  oxide 3.20 

Lime 34 

Magnesia tr. 

Alkalies 74 

Moisture    1.0© 

100.02 

Free  silica    (sand) 48.23 

Total  fluxes 4.28 

Specific  gravity   2.17 

Tbis  clay  might  also  serve  for  stoneware.  _It  bums  to 
a  buff  color. 

In  general  composition  this  clay  resembles  somewhat  a 
stoneware  clay  used  at  Zanesville,  Ohio*,  which  is  given 
below.  It  will  be  noticed  however  that  while  the  per 
centage  of  total  fluxes  is  very  close,  the  individal  ones 
differ  somewhat  in  amount  from  those  in  the  Alabama 
clay. 

Analysis  of  Ohio  Clay. 

silica   (combined) 25.40 

Alumina    21,18 

Water ^ 6.29 

Ferric  oxide 1.28 

Lime 51 

Magnesia .18 

Alkalies    1.80 

Moisture 1.66 


09.24 

Free  silica   (sand) 40.81 

Total  fluxes 8.77 


•Ohio  Geo.  Surv.  VII,  198. 
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(No.  11  S.) 
POTTERY  CLAY. 

CRIBBS  PLACE,  BEDFORD,  LAMAR  CO. 

A  dcjrk- colored,  tough  olue  clay,  containing  much  or- 
ganic matter.  It  is  very  dense,  and  slakes  very  slowly. 
No  pyrite  and  few  mica  scales  were  noticeable. 

It  requires  45  per  cent,  of  water  to  make  a  workable 
mass,  which  was  extrremely  plastic  and  fat.  This  clay 
shrunk  12.5  per  cent,  in  drying  and  an  additional  6.6  per 
ceat.  in  burning  giving  a  total  shrinkage  of  19  per  cent., 
which  is  a  large  amoumt.  The  tensile  strength  of  this 
air  dried  briquette  should  be  great,  but  on  account  of 
the  excessive  plasticity  it  was  found  hard  to  mould  bri- 
quettes which  were  free  from  flaws,  so  that  most  of  them 
broke  at  about  100  pounds  per  square  inch.  Incipient 
fusion  occurs  at  1900^  F.  Vitrification  at  ^lOO"*  F.  and 
viscosity  at  2300®  F. '  The  clay  burns  to  a  deep  red, 
dense  body. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  it. 

AfuUyais  of  Pottery  Clay,  Crihba*  Place,  Lamar  Co.  {No,  11,  S.) 

Total  silica    60.9 

Alumina 18.08 

Water   and   organic    matter      12.46 

Ferric  oxide 7.68 

Lime trace 

Magnesia trace 

Alkalies trace 

Moisture 90 

■  '  _— 

100.02 

Free  silica   (sand)    87.02 

Total  fluxes   7.68 

Specific  gravity   2.818 

The  chief  use  of  this  clay  wo^^ld  probably  be  as  a  bond 
for  leaner  clays,  in  the  manufacture  of  courser  grades  of 
pottery,  or  perhaps  sewer-pipe. 
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In  burniug  it  has  to  be  heated  very  slowly  to  prevent 
cracking,  and  the  same  holds  true  of  the  drying.  Its 
excessive  plasticily  is  in  part  due  to  the  contained  oTganic 
matter. 

(No.  27  S.) 
STONEWARE  CLAY. 

.1.  IJ.  GREEN,  FERNBANK,  LAMAR  CO, 

A  dense,  fine  grained,  compact,  tough  clay,  that  falls 
to  pieces  extremely  slowly  in  water.  No  pyrite  notice- 
able.    Taste  somewhat  gritty. 

It  required  32.6  percent,  of  water  to  make  it  work  up, 
giving  a  plastic  mass.  The  shrinkage  in  drying  was  10 
per  ceut.,  and  an  additional  7  per  cent,  in  burning,  mak- 
ing a  total  shriukage  of  17  per  cent.  The  tensile  strength 
as  determined  by  pulling  apart  air  dried  briquettes  of  the 
clay  was  on  the  average  152  pounds  per  square  in-.h  with 
a  maximum  of  185  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Incipient  fusion  occurs  at  1900®  F.,  vitrification  at 
2100®  F.,  viscosity  at  2300=  F. 

The  clay  burns  to  a  hard,  rmpervious  body,  of  a  deep 
red  color.  There  is  considerable  organic  matter  present 
in  the  clay,  which  adds  somewhat  to  the  plasticity. 

The  analysis  of  the  clay  is  as  follows : 

AnalysU  of  Utoncicarc  Clay,  Fcrnbank,  Lamar  Co.  (No.  27  8.) 

Silica    (total)    69.50 

Alumina    13.00 

Water  and  organic  matter    6.70 

Ferric  oxide    6.40 

Lime 25 

Magnesia tr. 

Alkalies tr. 

Moisture    3.40 

89.2S 

Free  silica   (sand)    48.90 

Total  Impurities 6.©5 

Specific  gravity    2.305 


\ 
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This  day  would  probably  work  very  well  for  stone- 
ware. 

(No.  71  S.) 

POTTERY  CLAY. 

W.  DOTY,  FAYETTE  CO. 

A  fine  grained,  red  clay,  with  little  coarse  grit,  and 
very  few  mica  scales.  Slakes  quickly  to  fine  grains.  It 
required  34.3  per  cent  of  water  to  work  it  into  a  mass  of 
good  plasticily,  the  bricklets  made  from  it  shrinking  7 
per  cent,  in  drying  and  an  additional  6  percent  in  burn- 
ing, giving  a  total  shrinkage  of  13  per  cent. 

The  tensile  strength  of  the  air  dried  briquettes,  was 
on  the  average;  116  pounds  per  square  inch,  with  a  max- 
imum of  155  pounds. 

Incipient  fusion  occurs  at  2000®  F.,  vitrication  at 
2200®  F.,  and  viscosity  at  2400®. 

It  burns  to  a  deuse  hard  body  of  a  nice  deep  red  color, 
which  darkens  as  vitrification  is  approached. 

The  composition  of  the  clay  is  as  follows: 

A  nalytis  of  Pottery  Clay,  W.  Voty,  Fayette  Co.     ( No.  71,  A\  ) 

Silica   (total)    05.58 

Alumina    19.23 

Water -   5.50 

Ferric   oxide    4.48 

Lime   tr. 

Magnesia    tr. 

Moisture 1.40 

06.19 

Free  silica  (sand) 46.85 

Total  fluxes    4.48 

Specific  gravity 2.42 


• 
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( No.  70  S. ) 
POTTERY  CLAY. 

W.    DOTY,    FAYETTE   CO. 

A  fine  grained,  rather  gritty,  reddish  clay.  In  water 
it'slakes  quickly  to  small  irl'egalar  grains.  The  addition 
of  25  per  cent  of  water  gave  a  plastic  mass,  which  shrunk 
6.2  per  cent,  in  drying  and  an  additional  5.8  per  cent,  in 
burning,  giving  a  total  shrinkage  of  1 2  per  cent. 

Briquetles  of  the  air  dried  clay  had  an  average  tensile 
strength  of  95  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  a  maximum 
of  151  pounds. 

Incipient  fusion  occurred  at  2000^  F.,  and  viscosity  at 
2400 "^  F.  The  clay  burns  to  a  yellowish  color  at  2000®, 
but  to  a  red  at  2200®.  The  body  of  the  burned  clay  is 
smooth  and  dense. 

The  clay  analyzed  as  follows: 

Analy9i9  of  Pottery  Clay,  W,  Doty,  Faette  Co.  (No.  70  S.) 

Silica  (toUl) 67.10 

Alumina 19.37 

Water   6.08 

Ferric  oxide 2.88 

Lime tr. 

Magnesia    725 

Alkalies 672 

Moisture 1.71 

08.637 

Free  silica   (sand) 48.93 

Total  fluxes 4.27 

Specified  gravity 2.416 

In  rompositon  this  clay  resembles  some-what  a  clay 
used  for  pottery  and  sewer  pipe,  and  obtained  at  Gilker- 
son  Ford,  Henry  Co.,  Mo.* 

^Mo.  Oeol.  Snnrej  XI,  p.  828. 
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The  composition  of  this  clay  is: 

Aualy$U  of  Clay,  Benry  Oo,,  Mo, 

Silica 67.49 

Alumina 21.11 

Water 5.95 

Ferric  oxide >. 2.45 

Lime 17 

Magnesia .68 

AikalicR 2.83 

100.68 

Total  fluxes 6.08 

Specific  gravity 2.28 

The  shrinkage  in  both  drying  and  burning  is  s  x  per 
cent,  and  the  tensile  strength  in  110  on  the  average,  with 
a  maximum  of  127.     Incipient  fusion  begins  at  2000°  F. 
complete  vitrifir  ation  at  230U''F.,  and  viscosity  at  2400°  F. 

(No.  68  S.) 
POTTEKY  CLAY  (REFRACTORY). 

SHIRLEY  S  MILL,  FAYETTE  00. 

A  fine  grained,  compact  clay,  with  lit'le  coarse  grit,  but 
considerable  fine  sand.  Color  drab.  It  slakes  very 
slowly  to  scaly  grains. 

Three  per  cent,  of  water  were  required  to  make  a  work- 
able paste  which  was  quite  plastic.  This  paste  shrunk 
10  per  cent,  in  drying  and  4  per  cent,  in  burning,  giving 
a  total  shrinkage  of  14  per  cent. 

The  tensile  strength  of  the  air  dried  briquettes  showed 
an  average  of  106  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  a  maximum 
of  123  lbs. 

The  clay  burns  to  a  yellowish  white  body.  Incipient 
fusion  occurs  at  2000°  F.,  vitrification  at  2200°  F.,  and 
viscosity  at  2400°  F.,  The  composition  of  the  clay  is  as 
given  below: 
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Analysis  of  Rt/r^tory  Pottery  day,  Shirley s  Mill,  Fayette  Co.,  {No.  OS  SA 

Silica  (total) 72.20 

Alumina 17.42 

Water  and  loss 7.40 

Ferric  oxide 2.40 

Lime trace 

Mafpiesia trace 

Alkalies 56 

Moisture 12 


100.10 

Free  silica  (sand) G2.'nil 

Total   fluxes 2.06 

Specific  gravity 2.28 


This  clay  might  work  for  an  ioferior  grade  of  fire  brick, 

or  also  for  pressed  brick  of  a  light  color,   or  even    for 

potter's  clay.     It  resembles  rather  closely  in  composition 

a  stoneware  clay  from  Commerce,   Scott  Co.,  Missouri,* 
agreeing   closely    in   every   respect    except    the    tensile 

strength.     For  sake  of  comparison  the  properties  of  the 

Commerce  clay  are  given  herewith: 

Analysis  of  Clay,  Oommeroe,  Mo, 

Silica 71.78 

Alumina    17.01 

Water    8.13 

Terric  oxide 2.01 

Lime 84 

Mijjrnesia    43 

Alkalu?s    78 

100.48 

Ti)tal   nuxi's    3.56 

Spec! lied  gravity    2.03 

liuipuMit  fusion 2000*   P. 

Vilrllicntou    2200*   F. 

Viscosity    2400*  P. 

Average  tensile  strength 225  lbs.  per  sq.  inch 

Maximum  tensile  strength 254  lbs.  per  sq.  Inch 

♦Mo.  Geol.  Survey,  XI,  350. 
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(No.  23  S.) 
STONEWARE  CLAY. 

HEZEKIAH  WIGGINS,  FAYETTE  CO. 

A  light  gray,  hard,  compact  clay,  of  moderately  silic- 
ious  character  and  containing  a  few  scattered  mica  scales. 
It  slakes  very  slowly  to  tough  scaly  flakes. 

In  order  to  make  a  workable  paste  the  clay  required 
the  addition  of  84.3  per  cent,  of  water.  This  paste  was 
markedly  plastic.  Its  shrinkage  in  drying  was  14  per 
cent,  and  8  per  cent,  in  burning,  giving  a  total  shrink- 
age of  22  per  cent.  The  tenacity  of  the  air  dried  masa 
was  on  the  agerage  232  lbs.  per  square  inch  with  a 
maximum  of  300  lbs.  per  square  inch;  which  is  exceeded 
by  comparatively  few  clays. 

Incipient  fusion  occurs  at  1900®  F.,  vitrification  at  2100^ 
F.,  and  viscosity  at  2300®  F.  The  clay  burns  to  a  dense 
red  body,  but  requires  slow  drying  and  heating  to  avoid 
cracking. 

The  composition  of  this  clay  is  as  follows: 

Analyais  of  Stoneware  Clay,  H.  Wiggins,  Fayette  Co.  (No.  23  S.) 

Silica    (total)    63.27 

Alumina    19.68 

Water    6.05 

Ferric  oxide 8.62 

Lime    1.80 

Magnesia tr. 

Alkalies 1.20 

Moisture 8.75 

1_ 

0S.77 

Fr.*e  sUi'.-a    (Baud) • 3».59 

Total  floxM 8.02 

Specific  graTltj  •••••••••  ••^••o*   •^••••••« •-••••      %JM2 

The  clay  agrees  in  composition  in  a  general  way  with 
some  of  the  stoneware  clays  of  Missouri  and  Ohio,  and 
its  shrinkage  and  tensile  strength  are  similiar  to  a  ston 
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yraxe  clay  from  Harrisonville,  Cass  Co.,  Mo.,*  but  the  lat- 
ter having  nearly  3  per  cent,  more  fluxes  fuses  at  a  lower 
temperature. 

(No.  65a.   S.) 
POTTERY  CLAY. 

TEN  MILES  SOUTHEAST  OP  HAMILTOtf,  MARION  CX). 

A  moderately  gritly,  medium  grained  clay  with  a  few 
mica  scales,  it  required  28.9  per  cent,  of  water  to  make  a 
workable  mass,  which  is  rather  lean.  The  air  shrinkage 
of  bricklets  made  from  this  was  6.5  per  cent,  with  an 
additional  shrinkage  of  5.5  per  cent,  in  burning,  making 
a  total  shrinkage  12  per  cent. 

The  average  tensile  strength  of  air  dried  briquettes 
was  58  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  with  a  maximum  of  6.5  lbs.  per 
square  inch. 

Incipient  fusion  occurs  at  1950®  F., vitrification  at  2150 
F.,  and  viscosity  at  2350®  F. 

It  burns  to  a  grayish  buflf  color. 

The  chemical  composition  is  as  follows: 

Analysis  of  Pottery  Clay,  10  nUlea  aoutheasi  of  Hamilton,  Marion  Co, 
(No.  6Sa,  B.) 

Silica  (total) 70.00 

Alumina    21.31 

Water 6.S5 

Ferric  oxide 2.88 

Lime 20 

Magnesia tr. 

Allcalies tr. 

Moisture .60 

101.24 

Free  silica    ( sand) 45  80 

Total  iluxes 8.08 

Specltic  gravity 2.10 

*Mo.  Qeoi.  Survey  XI,  p.  315. 
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(No.  62  S.) 
POTTERY  CLAY. 

THOMAS  ROLLINS,  FRANKLIN  CO. 

A  fine-grained  tough  clay,  which  slakts  very  slowly 
when  thrown  into  water,  but  splits  very  easily  along  thin 
sandy  layers  which  occur  at  intervals  of  about  every 
half  inch,  a  few  mica  scales  are  present,  the  addition  of 
20  per  cent,  of  water  gave  a  workable  and  quiet  plastic 
paste. 

The  shrinkage  of  bricklets  made  from  this  paste  was 
10  per  cent,  in  drying,  and  4  per  cent,  in  burning,  or  a 
total  of  ]  4  per  cent. 

The  average  tensile  strength  of  air  dried  briquettes  was 

102  Ibs.per  square  inch,  with  a  maximum  of  127  lbs.  per 

square  inch. 

Incipient  fusion  occurs  at  1900®  F.,  vitrification  at  2100® 
F.,  and  viscosity  at  2300®  F.  The  clay  burns  to  a  rtd- 
gray,  but  has  to  be  heated  very  slowly. 

The  composition  of  the  clay  is  as  follows: 

Analysis  of  Pottery  City,  Thotruia  Rollins,  Franklin  Co.  (No.  62,  S.) 

Total  silica 67.50 

Aumlna    10.84 

Water 6.15 

Ferric  oxide    6.15 

Lime    .12 

Maffne.sia    .10 

Moisture    1.50 

Total    100.97 

Free  silica  (8and> 43.46 

Total   fluxes    5.00 

Specific  gravity 2.36 

(No.   55  S.) 

POTTERY  CLAY  (REFRACTORY.) 

J.   \V.  WILLIAMS,  PEGRAM,  COLBERT  CO. 

A  white  clay  of  fine  grain,  which  slakes  easily  in  water. 
The  addition  of   26  per  cent,  of  water  gave   a   lean 
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i^orkable  mass  which  shrank  5  per  cent,  in  drying,  and 
10  per  cent,  in  burning,  giving  a  total  shrinkage  of  15 
per  cent.  The  average  tensile  strength  of  air  dried 
briquettes  per  sq.  inch  is  30  lbs ,  and  the  maximum  ten- 
sile strength  per  sq.  inch  is  85  lbs. 

Incipient  fusion  occurs  at  2150  F.,  vitrificataon  at  2300 
F.,  and  viscosity  at  2500  F.;  the  clay  burns  to  a  dense 
yellowish  white  body. 

Following  is  the  composition  of  the  c'ay: 

Analy9i9  of  Pottery  Clay  J.  W.  Williams,  Pegram,  Oolhert  Co.  (No.  S5  8,} 

Hotal  silica    66,45 

Alumina    18.53 

Ferric  oxide 2.40 

Water   8.68 

Lime    1.50 

Magnesia 1.25 

Alkalies    tr. 

Moisture 78 

99.59 

Free  silica    (sand) 44.22 

Total  fluxes   6.15 

Clay  base   49.44 

Specific  gravity 2.89 

This  clay  could  probably  be  purified  by  washing,  it 
corresponds  in  general  composition  to  a  fire  clay  from 
Parker  and  Russel's  Mine*  near  St.  Louis  Mo.,  but  the 
latter  on  account  of  its  greater  coarseness,  has  a  larger 
refractoriness. 

BRICK  CLAYS. 

The  term  brick  clays  is  a  somewhat  elastic  one  for  it 
may  include  those  used  for  the  manufacture  of  common 
brick,  front  or  pressed  brick,  and  paving  brick.  As  the 
requirements  are  somewhat  different  they  can  be  men- 
tioned briefly  and  apart. 

Clays  for  common  brick.     For  this  purpose  almost  any 


^Miasoorl  Qeol.  Sunrej.    Vol.  XI,  p.  670. 
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clay  suffices,  in  fact  so  little  attention  is  applied  to 
material  used  for  this  purpose,  that  the  product  is  often 
soft  and  porous.  Clays  for  common  brick  should  not  be 
excessively  sandy,  otherwise  the  brick  will  be  weak  and 
porous.  They  should  possess  sufficient  plasticity  to  mould 
without  cracking,  but  not  be  so  plastic  as  to  warp,  due 
to  excessive  shrinkage.  Most  brick  clays  bum  red.  Fer- 
ruginous clays  can  be  more  safely  burned  to  a  hard  pro- 
duct than  clacareous  ones,  which  burn  buff  or  cream 

colored. 

The  methods  used  for  moulding  common  brick  are  the 

4oft  mud,  by  which  the  soft  plastic  mass  is  forced  into  the 
mould;  and  the  stiff  mud,  in  which  the  clay  is  forced  from 
a  die  of  rectangular  cross  section  and  then  cut  up  into 
bricks.  The  latter  method  gives  greater  capacity,  but 
the  bricks  unless  thoroughly  burned  will  not  stand  the 
weather  as  well.  Very  plastic  clays  and  very  lean 
ones  are  adapted  to  the  stiff  mud  process,  the  former  be- 
cause they  are  not  tenacious  enough,  the  latter  because 
owing  to  their  pastiness  and  the  structure  of  the  machine 
a  laminated  structure  is  developed  in  the  brick. 

Brick  clays  should  have  a  tensile  strength  not  less  than 
60  lbs.  per  square  inch.  They  are  not  required  to  stand 
a  high  degree  of  heat,  a  few  common  brick  kilns  attain  a 
temperature  of  over  1800  or  1900  degrees  Fahr. 

The  more  rapidly  the  clay  slakes  the  easier  will  it  be 
to  temper  it. 

Clays  for  front  or  pressed  brick.  For  this  purpose  a 
lightt^r  grade  of  clay  is  required,  and  the  material  must 
not  only  bum  to  a  hard  body  but  also  to  a  uniform 
color,  for  on  the  latter  depends  much  of  the  beauty  of  the 
stracture.  In  no  branch  of  the  clay  working  industry  is 
the  range  of  colors  producible  from  natural  clay  mixtures 
more  carefully  considered  than  in  the  manufacture  of 
pressed  brick. 
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Many  shades  are  obtained  either  by  mixing  two  or  more 
clays,  or  by  adding  artificial  coloring  agents  to  the  raw 
materials. 

Clays  for  front  brick  should  shrink  evenly  in  burning, 
and  not  warp  nor  crack.  Straightness  of  outline  and 
evenness  of  size  are  essential  to  close  fitting  when  set  in 
the  wall. 

Many  front  brick  are  moulded  by  the  dry-press  process, 
in  which  the  clav  is  forced  into  the  mould  in  the  form  of  a 
dry  powder.  Such  bricks  have  straight  edges  and  smooth 
surfaces,  but  unless  burned  good  and  hard  they  chip 
easily.  At  many  localities  the  clay  is  moulded  in  soft  mud 
or  stiff*  mud  machmes,  and  the  brick,  while  still  soft,  re- 
pressed in  a  second  machine  whereby  the  surfaces  are 
smoothed  even  and  the  edges  straightened.  These  lat- 
ter brick  do  not  tend  to  exhibit  the  same  brittleness  along 
the  edges  as  the  dry  press  brick  are  apt  to. 

Front  brick  sell  from  $15.00  to  $70.00  per  1000,  de- 
pending on  the  color  and  shape. 

Clays  for  paving  brick.  The  nature  of  these  must  be 
such  that  they  can  be  burned  to  vitrification.  To  do  this 
economically  and  on  a  large  scale  the  points  of  vitrifica- 
tion and  viscosity  should  be  at  least  125°  F.  apart  and 
preferably  200°  F.  If  they  were  not  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  bring  a  kiln  full  of  bricks  to  vitrification  without 
running  them  up  to  the  temperature  of  viscosity.  For 
this  reason  calcareous  clays  are  not  well  adapted  to  pav- 
ing brick  manufacture. 

Paving  brick  clays  should  possess  moderate  or  good 
plasticity  so  that  they  can  be  moulded  by  the  stiff*  mud 
process,  and  while  it  is  desirable  that  the  tensile  strength 
should  be  75  pounds  or  more,  at  the  same  time  many 
good  pavers  are  made  from  mixtures  whose  tensile  stiength 
is  not  over  50  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Shales  are  used  to  a  large  extent  for  the  manufacture 
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of  paving  brick,  partly  because  many  of  them  contain 
about  the  right  quantity  and  kmd  of  fluxing  impurities, 
and  also  because,  owing  to  the  fineness  of  grain,  they  vit- 
trify  more  evenly  and  thoroughly. 

Paving  brick  are  at  times  made  from  fireclay,  and  the 
results  obtained  are  excellent,  but  still  shale  is  the  favored 
material. 

Except  for  comparing  brick  made  from  the  same 
deposit,  the  color  is  absohitely  no  indication  of  the  quality 
of  a  paving  brick. 

The  important  properties  which  a  paving  brick  should 
show  are  low  absorption  (under  2  per  cent.)  and  resistance 
to  abrasion.  Crushing  strength  is  of  little  importance 
provided  it  exceeds  say  8,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 


The  brick  clays  described  below  come  from  several 
geological  formations.  The  Graves'  shales,  Nos.  107  and 
108  ;  the  Coaldale  shale  and  the  Pearce  Mill  shale.  No.  3, 
are  Carboniferous  shales.  The  Dixie  clay  and  No.  128 
and  129  of  Mr.  Stevens,  are  from  the  Poleozoic  limestones, 
while  the  rest,  No.  110  from  Shirley's  Mill,  No.  122  from 
Chalk  Bluff,  Elmore  Co.;  No.  126  of  Mr.  Stevens,  from 
Woodstock ;  No.  A,  from  Tuscaloosa  Co.,  are  from  the 
Tuscaloosa  formation  of  the  Sower  Cretaceous. 

(Nos.  107  and  108.) 
BRICK-SHALES. 

W.  H.  GRAVES,  BIRMINGHAM,   JEFFERSON  CO. 

Associated  with  the  coal  on  the  property  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Graves  are  two  beds  of  shale,  viz:  a  yellow,  sandy  shale, 
and  a  gray  one  containing  much  less  grit.  Both  of  these 
were  tested  physically  and  the  results  of  these  tests  are 
given  below.     The  yellow  shale  contains  a  high  per  cent- 
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age  of  ferric  oxide  and  foses  very  easily,  while  the  gray 
shale  contains  several  per  cent,  less,  and  is  much  better 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  vitrified  wares.  The  com- 
position and  physical  characters  of  the  two  are  given  side 
by  side  for  the  purposes  of  comparison. 

Light  or  gray  shalCj  No,  108, 

Plasticity,  quite  good.  The  shale  takes  25  per  cent,  of 
water  to  work  it  up. 

Air  shrinkage  2  per  cent. 

Shrinkage  at  2000 ""  F.,  9  per  cent.     Brick  good  red 

color  not,  very  porous. 

Shrinkage  at  2200  "^  F.,  12  per  cent.  Brick  reddish 
brown,  and  just  about  vitrified. 

Fusion  a  2600°  F. 

Tensile  strength — average  106  pounds,  minimum  86 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

Dark  or  yellow  shale,  No.  107. 

Plasticity  moderate;  shale  gritty,  requires  20  per  cent, 
of  water  to  work  it  up. 

Air  shrinkage  1 J  per  cent. 

Shrinkage  at  2000®  F.,  5  per  cent.  Brick  good  red 
color.     Somewhat  porous. 

Shrinkage  at  2150''  F.,  6J  per  cent,  Brick  nearly 
dense,  reddish  towards  biown. 

At  2250®  F.,  neariy  vitrified. 

Fusion  at  2500®  F. 

Tensile  strength  only  40  pounds  to  square  inch. 

Analysit  of  ehalee,  Birminoham,  Jeftenon  Co.  (Ho,  W  tmd  IM.) 

(108)  aOT) 

Silica    67.80  61.65 

Alumina 26.00  20.25 

Ferric  oxide 4.00  7.3S 

Lime 2.10  tr. 

Magnesia    80  .986 

Jgnlllon 7.50  6.19 

Alkalies 1.80  2.25 

90.00  98.466 

Total  fluxes 8.70  8.46 

Specific  gravity  2.12  2.2S 
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The  gray  shale  burns  to  a  denser,  harder  body  than 
the  yellow,  and  does  not  blister  as  easily  in  burning  ow- 
ing to  its  lower  per  centage  of  iron. 

PAVING  BRICKS  SHALE, 

COALDALE,    ALA. 

A  yellowish  red,  soft  shale,  with  considerable  grit.  No 
mica  or  pyrite  noticeable. 

Ground  to  30  mesh  and  mixed  with  22  per  cent,  of 
water  it  gave  a  kan  paste,  which  shrunk  4  per  cent,  in 
drying  and  5.5  per  cent,  in  burning,  giving  a  total  shrink- 
age of  9.5  per  cent. 

The  tensile  strength  of  the  air  dried  briquettes  was  on 
the  average  of  25  pounds  per  square  inch  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  36  pounds. 

Incipient  fusion  occurs  at  1900®  F.,  vitrification  at 
2000°  F.,  and  viscosity  at  2150®  F. 

The  shale  bums  to  a  red  body  and  makes  a  good  red 
brick.     It  is  also  used  for  paving  brick. 

(No.  33.) 
RED  SHALE, 

PEARCE's  mills,  MARION  CO. 

There  is  an  an  extensive  outcrop  of  partially  weathered 
Carboniferous  shale  along  the  private  road  of  Mr.  Pearce 
just  before  reaching  the  millls.  It  is  a  red,  rather  fine 
grained  material,  aud  contains  a  small  amount  of  mica. 
Its  soft  character  renders  the  mining  of  it  an  easy 
matter.  When  ground  the  shale  gives  a  moderately 
plastic  mags  whose  plasticity  could  no  doubt  be  increased 
by  weathering.  Forty  per  cent,  of  water  were  required  to 
work  it  up,  and  the  bricklets  made  from  this  material  had 
an  air  shrinkage  of  4  per  cent.     When  burned  to  2000 
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F.,  the  total  shiiukage  Wus  8  per  cent.,  and  the  color  of 
the  bricklet  was  a  rich  red.  At  2100^  F.,  th«  color  of 
the  bricklet  was  the  same,  and  the  shrinkage  was  9  per 
cent.,  incipient  fusion  having  occurred  at  this  point 
Vitrification  occurs  at  2200®  F.,  and  the  color  is  deep  red, 
while  viscosity  took  place  at  about  2300®  F.  In  drying 
the  clay  showed  little  evidence  of  containing  any  appre- 
ciable quantity  of  soluble  salts  that  WDuld  tend  to  form 
any  efflorescence,  nor  did  any  show  themselves  afetr 
burning. 

The  comparatively  small  shrinkage  and  the  rich  red 
color  to  which   the    clay   burns    would    make    it    ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  pressed  brick,  but  * 
unless  it  was  mixed  with  a  more  plastic  clay  it  would 
hardly  work  for  the  production  of  terra  cotta. 

The  semi-weathered  character  of  the  material  would 
also  facilitate  the  preparation  of  it. 

(No.  A.) 
PAVING  BRICK  CLAY, 

TEN  MILE  CUT,  TUSCALOOSA  CO. 

The  sample  of  this  clay  was  collected  by  the  writer 
from  what  is  known  as  the  Ten  Mile  Cut  on  the  M.  &  0. 
R.  R.,  west  of  Tuscaloosa.  It  is  a  somewhat  gritty  clay, 
which  contains  thin  seams  of  sand.  The  general  color  of 
the  clay  is  bluish-gray,  but  here  and  there  it  shows  stains 
of  limonite  especially  on  the  sandy  fractures.  Wh»n 
thrown  into  water  it  slakes  and  gives  in  working  a  aome- 
v,heii  gritty,  but  quite  plastic  mass,  which  requires  26.00 
per  cent,  of  water  to  work  it  up. 

The  air  shrinkage  of  the  chiy  amounted  to  8  J  per  cent 
while  at  2200"^  F.,  it  was  only  10  per  cent,  and  at  2300* 
F.,  12  per  cent,  at  which  point  incipient  fusion  oocarred. 
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Vitrification  took  place  at  cone  27  in  the  Deville  fur- 
nace and  fusion  above  cone  30. 

The  tensile  strength  of  the  air  dried  briquettes  varied 
from  126  to  144  pounds  per  square  inch  with  an  average 
of  140  pounds.  The  clay  burns  to  a  buff  color,  and  is 
to  be  classed  as  a  refractory  one  although  it  is  not  highly 
BO.  Its  location  is  excellent  for  cheap  working,  and  easy 
shipment  of  the  product,  and  while  it  has  been  put  under 
the  head  of  paving  brick  clays  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  find  uses  in  other  directions  as  well. 

The  chemical  compositien  of  this  clay  is  as  follows : 

Analyait  of  Paving  Brick  Clay,  Tiuoaloo9a  Oo,  (No,  A.) 

Silica 72.70 

Alumina    19.61 

Ferric  oxide 984 

Alkalies 80 

Ignition 6.60 

100.644 
Total  fluxes   1.784 

PRESSED  BRICK  (LAY, 

DIXIE  POTTERY  CO.,  OXFORD,  CALHOUN  CO. 

This  is  the  clay  used  by  the  Dixie  Tile  and  Pottery  Co. 
For  the  manufacturer  of  buff  brick,  the  clay  is  quite  plas- 
tic, and  consideriug  this  fact  it  does  not  seem  to  require 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  water  to  work  it  up.  The 
amount  used  being  only  25.75  per  cent.  The  average 
tensile  strength  is  130  pounds  per  square  inch,  with  a 
maximum  of  144  pounds.  In  air  drying  the  clay  shrunk 
about  10  per  cent ;  at  about  2200°  F.  incipient  fusion  be- 
gan, and  up  to  this  point  the  clay  had  burned  a  buff  color 
but  then  began  to  burn  to  a  grayish  tint;  vitrification  took 
place  at  2400°,  and  the  total  shrinkage  to  this  point  was 
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18  per  cent.     The  clay  fused  or  became  viscous  at  2600^ 
F.     The  followiug  is  a  composition  of  it : 

Analyait  of  Prt$99A  Bridk  Olaif,  Omfwrd,  OoXkthm  Co. 

Silica 71.80 

Alumina 17.16 

Ferric  oxide 1.94 

Lime .60 

Magnesia    .43 

Alkalies 95 

Ignition 7.60 

99.98 

Total  fluxes 3.92 

This  clay  should  make  a  good  buff  colored  ware  if 
burned  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  but  if  burned 
to  vitrification  the  color  would  of  course  be  much  darker 
as  indicated  by  the  test,  and  owing  to  the  high  shrinkage 
in  burning  it  would  be  necessary  to  conduct  the  latter 
slowly  and  with  care  to  prevent  cracking  of  the  clay. 


* 


(No.  110.) 

pressi::d  brick  clay. 

SIIIRLEY^jS    mill,  FAYETTE   CO. 

The  clay  from  this  locality  is  a  very  fine  grained  dense 
one,  but  at  the  same  time  breaks  up  very  easily. 

It  took  33  per  cent,  of  water  to  work  it  up,  and  the  air 
shrinkage  of  the  bricklets  was  6  per  cent. 

Incipient  fusion  occurs  at  2100°  F. 

Vitrification  took  place  at  2200°  F.  and  at  this  point, 
the  bricklet  showed  a  total  shrinkage  of  16  per  cent.,  and 
a  deep  cream  color. 

In  the  Deville  furnace,  at  cone  27,  the  clay  became 
viscous. 


•These  bricks  are  well  known  In  Alabama,  and  deserre  to  be  eTen  more 
generally  usd  than  they  are.     B.  A    S. 
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While  this  clay  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  refractory 
one^  it  would  seem  that  owing  to  the  beautiful  color,  to 
which  it  burns,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  pressed  brick. 

The  composition  of  the  clay  is : 

Analysis    of  Fretted  Brioh  Olav,  SMrley'e  MiU,  Fayette  Oo.  (No.  110.) 

Silica    71.32 

Alumina 20.10 

Ferric  oxide 1.05 

liime   tr. 

Magnesia 316 

Allcalitis tr. 

Ignition    7.505 

100.291 

Total  fluxes 1.860 

Specific  gravity 1.90 

(No.  122.) 
BRICK  CLAY. 

CHALK  BLUFF,  ELMORE  CO. 

The  upper  half  of  the  clay  bed  at  this  locality  is  com- 
posed of  a  dark,  dense,  grayish  brown  clay  which  coatains 
a  large  amount  of  organic  matter,  either  in  a  finely  divided 
condition  or  iii  the  form  of  leaves.  Although  not  sandy, 
at  the  same  time  it  is  rather  lean  when  mixed  up  with 
water,  and  owing  to  the  presence  of  so  much  organic  ma- 
terial absorbed  40  per  cent,  of  water  when  it  was  being 
worked  up  to  a  plastic  mass.  The  air  shrinkage  was 
however  only  G  per  cent.  At  1900°  F.  it  had  reached  a 
total  of  14  per  cent.,  but  the  bricklet  was  still  very  ab- 
sorbent ;  at  2100°  F.  incipient  fusion  had  been  reached 
and  the  total  shrinkage  was  18.7  per  cent.,  while  the 
color  was  brownish  red  ;  and  at  about  2200°  F.  the  total 
shrinkage  was  20  per  cent,  and  the  color  brown,  and  this 
color  had  deepened  considerably  at  2250°  F.  with  the  ap- 
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appearance  of  vitrification  ,while  the  maximum  shrinkage 
amounted  to  21  per  cent.  Viscosity  was  obtained  in  the 
Deville  furnace  at  cone  27. 

This  clay  therefore  bhows  an  appreciable  and  safe  dis- 
tance between  vitrification  and  viscosity.  The  tensile 
strength  is  however  low,  averaging  75  pounds  per  square 
inch,  with  a  maximum  of  97  pounds  per  square  inch, 
and  a  minimum  of  68  pounds.     Specific  gravity,  2.41. 

(No.  26  A.  Stevens.) 
BRICK  CLAY. 

WOOKSTOCK,   BIBB   CO. 

This  is  quite  a  plastic  clay,  which  requires  29  per 
cent,  of  water  to  produce  its  maximum  plasticity.  The 
air  shrinkage  was  6  per  cent,  and  the  average  tensile 
strength  was  101  pounds  per  square  inch,  with  the  max  - 
mum  of  104  pounds.     The  fire  test  gave  the  followiLg 

results : 

At  2260°  F.,  the  shrinkage  10  per  cent,  clay  incipiently 
fused,  color  buflf. 

At  2400°  F.,  shrinkage  11  per  cent.,  color  a  dark  buff. 

At  2500°  F.,  clay  vitrified,  color  reddish. 

Viscosity  occurs  at  cone  27  in  the  Deville  furnace. 

Tlie  composition  of  the  clay  is : 

Analysis  of  Briok  Clay,  Woodstock,  Bfbh  Oo,  (No,  m  A,  Btevons.) 

Silica    74.20 

Alumina    17.25 

Ferric  oxide ^.22 

Lime    30 

Magnesia    .40 

Alkalies    tr. 

Ignition    7.a5 

100.73 

Total  fluxes 1.02 


\ 
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(No.  129,  Stevens.) 
BRICK  CLAY. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

This  is  a  very  dense  hard  clay;  which  required  con- 
siderable grinding  to  break  it  up.  The  different  lots  were 
mixed  up,  and  the  one,  A,  being  composed  of  two-fifthi^  of 
the  clay  which  was  passed  through  20  mesh  sieve,  and 
thee-fifths  of  particles  greater  than  20  mesh. 

The  second  lot,  B,  was  made  up  entirely  of  that  which 
bad  passed  through  the  20  mesh  sieve. 

Both  lots  gave  a  rather  lean  mass,  but  A  required  19 
per  cent,  of  water  and  B  16  per  cent,  to  work  up.  The 
average  tensile  strength  of  A  is  12  pounds,  and  that  of  B 
35  pounds.     The  air  shrinkage  of  both  was  4  per  cent 

In  burning  to.  2300°  F.  the  shrinkage  of  A  was  3  per 
cent,  the  color  of  the  bricklet  a  full  yellow,  and  the  body 
very  absorbent*.  At  2400°  F.  incipient  fusion  occurred  in 
both  cases,  and  the  color  of  the  bricklet  was  a  brownish 
gray,  and  the  total  shrinkage  10  per  cent. 

At  2500°  F.  the  clay  was  vitrified,  of  a  dull  brownish 
gray  color,  and  showed  a  very  homogeneous  fracture. 

Viscosity  occurred  at  2700°  F. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  clay  is: 

Analysis  of  Brick  Clay,  Birmingham.    (No.  t»  Btevens.) 

Silica 67.30 

Alumina   16.10 

Ferric  oxide 7.77 

Lime   tr. 

Magnesia    tr. 

Alkalies    tr. 

Ignition , , 9.25 

Total  fluxes   100.42 
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(No.  128,  Stevens.) 
BRICK  CLAY. 

ARGO,   JEFFERSON   CO. 

This  was  a  very  plastic  smooth  clay,  which  took  22.20 
per  cent,  of  water  to  work  it  up.  The  ten^le  strength 
varied  from  120  to  136  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  air 
shrinkage  was  7^  per  cent.  The  behavior  of  the  clay  at 
other  temperatures  was  as  follows : 

At  2250^|F.  the  shrinkage  was  12  per  cent.,  color  yel- 
lowish gray. 

At  2300°^F.  the  shrinkage  and  the  color  the  same,  but 
incipient  fusion  had  begun. 

At  2500^  F.  the  clay  was  vitrified,  and  the  total  shrink- 
age was  14  per  cent.  In  the  Deville  furnace,  at  cone  27^ 
the  clay  became  thoroughly  viscous. 

It  could  not  therefore  be  called  a  very  refractory  clay, 
but  would  work  no  doubt  very  well  for  pressed  brick  or 
for  other  purposes. 

The  composition  of  the  clay  is  as  follows : 

Analyaia  of  Brioh  Clay,  Argo,  Jeffer»on  Oo.  (No.  128  Stevens.) 

Silica 72.87 

Alumina 18.08 

Ferric  oxide 2.00 

Lime 61 

Mairnesia 42 

Alkalies 68 

Ignition 6.82 

101.08 
Total  fluxes 8.56 

MISCELLANEOUS  CLAYS. 

These  are  all  derived  from  the  Tuscaloosa  formation  of 
the  lower  Cretaceous. 
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(No/  67  S.) 
CLAY  FROM  W.  D.  BAGWELL'S, 

SEVEN  MILES  NORTH  OF  FAVETTE  COURT  HOUSE,  FAYETTE  CO. 

A  gritty  clay,  that  slakes  slowly  but  completely  to  fiiie 
grains. 

The  clay  required  28  per  cent,  of  water  to  make  a 
washable  mass,  which  was  slightly  plastic  and  gritty. 
This  paste  shrunk  6  per  cent,  in  drying  and  3  per  cent,  in 
burning,  giving  a  total  shrinkage  of  9  per  cent. 

The  average  tensile  strength  of  the  air  dried  briquettes 
was  45  pounds  per  square  inch,  with  a  maximum  of  6S 
pounds. 

Incipient  fusion  occurred  at  2100^  F.,  vitrification  at 
2250°  F.,  and  viscosity  at  2409°  F. 

The  clay  bums  to  a  deep  buff  color. 

Its  composition  is  as  follows : 

AnalyHa  of  Clay  from  W,  D.  Bagwell,  Fayette  Co.  (No.  87.  S.) 

Silica  K total)    76.70 

Alaxnina   14.86 

Water 4.45 

Ferric  oxide 4.64 

Lime tr. 

Magnesia tr. 

Moiitare    1.24 

100.89 

Free  silica  (sand) 08.60 

Total  fluxes 4.64 

Specific  gravity 2.26 

(No.  40  S.) 

CLAY  FROM  H.  PALMER, 

BEXAR,  MARION  CO. 

A  gritty,  fine  grained  clay,  (containing  scales  of  mica, 
which  slakes  easily  and  quickly  to  irregular  grains. 
It  required  26  per  cent  of  water  to  make  a  workable 
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paste,  which  to  the  feel  was  very  slightly  plastic  and  it 
tasted  gritty.  In  shrinkage  in  drying  was  6  per  cent  and 
3  per  cent,  in  burning,  making  a  total  shrinkage  of  9  per 
cent 

^  Air  dried  briquettes  of  the  mud  had  an  average  tensile 
strength  of  66  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  a  maximum 
tensile  strength  of  68  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Incipient  fusion  occurred  at  2000°  F.;  vitrification  at 
2160°  F.  and  viscosity  at  2300°  F.;  at  2000°  F.  it  burns 
to  a  buflf,  but  on  retrifying  it  becomes  red  in  color. 

The  composition  of  the  clay  is  as  follows : 

Analysis  of  Clay,  H.  Palmer,  Bewar,  Marion  Co.  (No.  40  S.) 

« 

Silica   (total) 71.83 

Alumina* 21.88 

Water    5.54 

Ferric  oxide .32 

Lime 234 

Magnesia .305 

Moisture 1.05 

100.659 

Free  silica  (sand) 46.45 

Fluxes 859 

Specific  gravity 2.305 


(No.  12.) 
CLAY  FROM  H.  PALMER, 

BEXAR,  MARION  C0.» 

A  tine  grained  clay,  with  sandy  laminae  and  mica 
scales  between  the  layers.  It  slakes  slowly  to  fine  particles 
and  grains  of  sand. 

The  clay  required  the  addition  of  31  percent,  of  water 
and  gave  a  moderately  plastic  mass,  that  shrank  6  per 
cent,  in  drying  and  3  per  cent,  in  burning,  making  a 
total  shrinkage  of  8  per  cent.  The  briquettes  made  from 
this  paste  had,  when  air  dried,  an  average  tensile  strength 
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of  86  pounds  p:;r  square  inch,  with  a  maximom  of  89 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

Incipient  fusion  occurs  at  1950®  F.,  complete  vitrifica- 
tioh  at  2150°  F.,  and  viscosity  at  2350®  F.  The  clay 
bums  to  a  yellowish  red  body. 

Its  composition  is  as  follows : 

Analysis  of  Clay,  H,  Palmer,  Beetar,  Marion  Co,  (Na  12) 

Total  Blllca 99.98 

Alumina 20.15 

Water 5.90 

Ferric  oxide 1.88 

Lime 42 

Magnesia   tr. 

Alkalies tr. 

Moisture 1.20 

96.96 

Total  fluxes 1.80 

Specific  gravity 2.28 

(No  41  S.) 
MOTTLED  CLAY. 

BEXAR,    MARION    CO. 

A  very  open  grained,  sandy  clay,  with  scattered  scales 
of  mica  and  occasional  iron  stains.  It  slakes  very 
quickly  to  iia  component  mineral  grains. 

It  required  39  per  cent,  of  water  to  work  it  up.  It  is 
slightly  plastic,  and  shiunk  6  per  cent,  in  drying  with 
an  additional  11  p6r  cent,  in  burning,   making  a  total 

shrinkage  of  17  per  cent. 

Air  dried  briquettes  of  the  mud  had  an  average  ten- 
sile strength  of  15  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  a  maximum 
of  80  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Incipient  fusion  occurs  of  2000®  F.,  vitrification  at  2150® 
F.,  aud  viscosity  at  2300.  The  clay  burns  to  a  red,  but 
not  very  smooth  body. 

The  clay  analyzed  as  follows: 
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AntOifBU  of  Mottled  Olay,  Bexar,  Marion  Co,  (No.  41  3.) 

Silica  (total)    72.40 

Alumina 14.86 

Water 6.05 

Ferric  oxide 7.64 

Lime 20 

Mairneeia .40 

Molftare 65 

101.2U 

Free  silica  (sand)    55.20 

Fluxes 8.24 

Specific  gravity 2.446 

(No.  18  8.) 
BLUE  CLAY. 

THIBD  CUT  NEAR  GLEN  ALLEN,  MARION  CX). 

A  very  fine-grained  soft  clay  with  little  grit,  which 
slakes  very  readily  on  being  thrown  into  water. 
1  It  required  28  per  cent,  of  water  to  make  a  workable 
mass  which  was  slightly  plastic.  The  shrinkage  of  this 
paste  in  drying  was  8.3  per  cent.,  and  in  burning  7  per 
cent,  giving  a  total  shrinkage  of  i5.3  per  cent.  The 
tensile  strength  of  the  air  dried  briquettes  was  56  lbs. 
per  square  inch  on  the  average,  with  a  maximum  of  65 
lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Incipient  fusion   occurs  at   1950®  F.,  vitrification   at 
2150*  F.,  and  viscosity  at  2350*  F. 

The  clay  burns  to  a  light  bluflF. 

The  composition  on  analysis  was  found  to  be  as  follows: 

Analyais  of  Blue  Clay,  R.  R.  Out,  near  OJen  Allen,  Marion  Co.  (No.  18  8.) 

SUica  (total) WIO 

Alumina   21.80 

Water 6.05 

Ferric  oxide 2.01 

Lime 80 

Magnesia .28 

Alkalies 40 

Moisture 70 

99.230 

Free  silica  (sand) 41.60 

Totel ! 4.19 

Specific  gravity 2.#4 
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The  fineness  of  grain  is  probably  accountable  {or  the 
low  tensile  strength  and  comparatively  low  temperature 
of  yitrification  and  fusion.  As  far  as  the  composition  is 
concerned  it  is  not  unlike  some  of  the  potters  clays  used 
it  the  United  States,  but  its  low  tensile  strength  would 
probably  act  against  its  utility  for  this  purpose,  unless 
mixed  with  a  more  plastic  clay.  For  building  materials 
it  would  no  doubt  work  all  right.  Being  of  fine  uniform 
grain  permits  the  production  of  a  very  smooth  surface  on 
the  ware. 

(No.  X.  S.) 
CLAY  FROM  W.  J.  BECKWITH'S. 

COLBERT   CO. 

A  moderately  fine-grained,  homogeneous,  brittle,  porous 
cleiy,  with  a  semi-couchoidal  fracture.  In  water  it  slakes 
slowly  to  particles  mostly  under  jone-sixteenth  inch  in  size. 

When  mixed  with  28  per.  cent,  of  water  it  gave  a  lean 
mass  of  somewhat  gritty  feel,  which  shrunk  5  per  cent, 
in  drying  and  6  per  cent,  in  burning,  or  a  total  shrink- 
^e  of  11  per  cent.  The  clay  had  to  be  dried  and  burned 
slowly  to  prevent  cracking. 

Air  dried  briquettes  made  of  the  mud  had  an  average 
tensile  strength  of  22  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  a  maxi- 
mum strength  of  38  lbs. 

Incipient  fusion  occurs  at  2050®  F.,  vitrification  at 
2250*  F.,  and  viscosity  at  2450  "^  F. 

The  clay  burns  to  a  deep  buflf  body,  and  requires  canj- 
ful  beating  to  avoid  cracking. 

An  analysis  of  ihe  material  gave  the  following  results: 
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AnQiv9i9  of  Clay,  W.  J.  Beekwith,  Colbert  Co.  (Mo.  X  8.) 

Mllca  (total) 68.20 

Alumina ....  29.86 

Water 9.12 

Magnesia tr. 

Lime .20 

Ferric  oxide 2.22 

Alkalies    tr. 

Moisture 1.18 

100.78 

Free  silica 22.69 

Total  fluxes 2.44 

Specific  gravity 2.18 


THE  UTILIZATION  OF  CLAY  FOR  PORTLAND 

CEMENT.  . 

Aside  from  being  used  for  the  manufacture  of  clay  pro- 
ducts, there  remains  the  possibility  of  using  some  of  the 
Alabama  clays  for  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement. 
The  three  essential  elements  of  this  material  are  lime, 
silica  and  alumina.  The  first  of  these  is  supplied  by 
limestone,  marl  or  chalkj  while  the  other  two  are  contain- 
ed in  clay. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  the  two  mate- 
rials are  ground  and  intimantely  mixed  after  which  they 
are  burned  to  vitrification.  During  the  burning  (^rtafn 
compounds  are  formed,  especially  calcic  aluminates  and 
silicates,  whose  union  with  water  and  subesquent  crystal- 
lization causes  the  cement  to  set.  The  mixture  of  clay 
and  limestone  is  manipulated  so  that  in  the  finished 
product,  the  per  centage  of  lime  shall  be  equal  to  2.8 
times  the  silica  plus  1.1  times  the  alumina  and  to  main- 
tain this  constancy  requires  that  the  composition  of  the 
materials  used  must  be  constantly  watched. 

While  it  is  possible  to  get  a  proper  cement  mixture 
from  materials  showing  an  appreciable  range  in  composi- 
tion, at  the  same  time  care  must  be  exercised.     Highly 
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siliceouB  clays  or  limestones  are  undesirabley  the  materi- 
als used  often  contain  ferric  oxide,  magnesia  or  alkalies. 

Their  a£fect  according  to  Shewberry  is  as  follows: 
Ferric  oxide  combines  with  lime  at  a  high  heat  and  acts 
like  alumina  in  promoting  combinations  of  silica  and 
lime.  For  practical  purposes  the  presence  of  ferric  oxide 
in  a  clay  need  not  be  considered  in  calculating  the 
amount  of  lime  required. 

Alkalies  so  far  as  indicated  by  the  behavior  of  soda, 
are  of  no  value  in  promoting  the  combination  of  silica 
and  lime,  and  probably  play  no  part  in  the  formation  of 
cement. 

Magnesia  though  possessing  marked  hydraulic  pro- 
perties when  igniled  alone,  yields  no  hydraulic  products 
when  heated  with  clay,  and  probably  plays  no  part  in 
the  formation  of  cement,  and  it  is  incapable  of  replacing 
lime  in  cement  mixtures. 

The  following  analyses  taken  from  the  1897  Mineral 
Industry  will  give  an  idea  of  the  compositioi^of  clays 
used  in  portland  cement,  while  following  them  are  several 
Alabama  occurence  that  could  no  doubt  be  used  in  ce- 
ment manufacture. 
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AbBorption  of  clays 39 

Air  Bbrinkage  of  days 23,  26,  28 

Alabama  as  a  clay  prodacing  state 1 

Alabama  clays,  physical  and  chemical  properties 114 

**           *•       anfdyses  of 62,201 

'*           **       combined  water  of 24 

**           *»       composition  of 6 

**           **       geological  relations  of 8,69 

'*           **       moisture  in 23 

"           **       plasticity,  of 26 

*•            •*       shrinkage  of 23,  24,  27 

"           **       silica  in 20 

'*           '*       suitable  for  making  Portland  cement 202 

Alabama  Are  clay 131 

**         fire  brick  works 109 

**         Metamorphic  rocks '. 70 

Alum  in  settling  of  kaolin 66 

Alumina  determination 47 

'*       in  excess  ia  clays 16 

Archaean  clays ..  ^   70 

Algonkian  clays 70 

Alkalies  in  days 11 

"       "      •*     (china  and  ball  clays) 116 

**        "      •*     determination  of 46 

Analyses  of  bauxite,  Rock  Run,  Cherokee  Co 143,  144,  146,  146 

Analyses  of  clays,  ultimate 46,  54,  67 

**       "      "       rational 49,  60,  67 

"       **      "       Alabamaclays 62 

•*       "      "              "            *'    suitablefor  Portland  cement 201 

Analyses  of  clays,  BagwelPs,  W.  D.,  Fayette  Co 194 

"        **      *•      Beckwith's,  W.  J.,  Colbert  Co 199 

•*        "      •*      blue  iVom  near  Glen  Allen 197 

"        •*      "      brick,  Argo,  Jefferson  Co 193 

**        'V    *'         "       Birmingham,  Jefferson  Co 193 

**        **     »*          '*      Woodstock,  Bibb  Co 191 

"        "      "      china,  Anderson,  F.  Y.,  DeKalb  Co 126 

'*        •*      "          •*       Chalk  Bluflf,  Marion  Co 126 

'*        *•      "          **       Eureka  Mines,  DeKalb  Co 123.124 

.     "        •*      "          "       Frederick  Briggs,  Marion  Co 128 

*•        *•     **         "      Hughes,  J.  R.,  Gadsden 120 

**        *•      "         •*      near  Kymulga.  Talladega  Co 122 

"        **     •;         »*      Pearce's  Mill,  Marion  Co Via 
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AnalyseB  of  clays,  china,  Pegram,  Oolbert  Co 120,130 

**  "         "      Rock  Ron,  Cherokee  Co U8 

"        •'  "      Dr.  Clingscale's 86 

"        •«  "      flint,  Choctaw  Co 168 

*•       "  "      fire,  ultimate  and  rational 64 

"        "  "         "    Bean,  J.  C,  Tuscaloosa  Co 154 

"        "  **         **    Bibbville,  Bibb  Co 161 

**        **  "         •*     Hull's  Station.  Tuscaloosa  Co 153 

"        *'  ••         "     near  Fort  Payne  DeKalb  Co 160 

"        "  **          *    near  Valley  Head,  DeKalb  Co 147,148 

"        *'  •*         "     Oxanna,  Calhoun  Co 138 

"        "  **         "     Peaceburg,  Calhoun  Co 136 

"        "  "         "     Pearce's  Mill,  Marion  Co 156 

••        *•  "         **     Pegram.  Colbert  Co 157 

**        **  "         *'     Rock  Run.  Cherokee  Co 187,  139,  140, 141 

"       "  *•         "     Woodstock,  Bibb  Co 163 

**        '*  **  foreign 901 

i(        u  «.      glass-pot 164, 155 

Analyses  of  clays,  Missouri 168, 176^  177 

"       **  *'      mottled 197 

"        "  "      Palmer,  H.,  Marion  Co 176,138 

**        "  **      paving  brick,  Tuscaloosa  Co 188 

"       '*  **      porcelain,  ultimate  and  rational 54 

"        '*  "      pottery,  J.  C.  Bean,  Tuscaloosa  Co 170 

'*        "  "            •*       H.  H.  Cribbs,  Tuscaloosa  Co 137 

•*        "  *'            '*       Cribbs  P .ace,  Lamar  Co 173 

«•        "  "            **       W.  Doty,  Fayette  Co 174,175 

"        **  "            **       McLean's,  Elmore  Co 185 

•*        **  *•            "       Rock  Run,  Cherokee  Co 138 

"        "  "            *•        Thos.  RoUins,  Franklin  Co 180 

•*       **  **           "       Pegram,  Colbert  Co          181 

"  **      pressed  brick,  Oxford,  Calhoun  Co 183 

"       "  ••           "           "       Shirley's  Mill,  Payette  Oo 190 

.«       «;  »»      Tan-yard  Spriug,  Lauderdale  Co Ill 

"        "  '*      white  earthenware 54 

"       •*  "      white  plastic,  Tuscaloosa 187 

*•        "  '*      slip,  ultimate  and  ra^rional 54 

a  u      stoneware,  Blount  Co 131 

«►        ••  *•              ••           Chalk  Bluflf,  Elmore  Co 183 

*•        "  *•                *           Coosada.  Elmore  Co 188 

"        *•  "              **           Fembank,  Lamar  Co 173 

"        "  '•               "           Robert's  Mill,  Pickens 171 

"        "  "              "           H.  Wiggins,  Fayette  Co 178 

"       "  "      refractory  pottery,  Shirley's  Mill,  Payette  Co 173 

•«       •*  "      Ohio 138.171 

Analyses  of  kaolins,  rational  and  ultimate 34 

««        "        "       Randolph  Co W 

Analyses  of  shales,  Jefferson  Co 136 

Analysis  of  oohre,  Elmore  Co 134 

Anderson,  F.  Y.,  DeKalb  Co.,  clays  of. IH  !<• 
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Ammonia  in  clays 11 

Appling's,  Sam,  well,  day  in 102 

Arab.  Marshall  Co.,  clay  and  pottery 80 

Archaean  and  Algonkian  clays 70 

Argo  clay,  Jefferson  Co 198 

Audtaugo  County  days 88,  89 

"             "         **    analysis  of 201 

Anzlord  fire  clay,  Tuscaloosa  Co 152 

Bagwell,  W.  D.,  Fayette  Co.,  clays  of. 194 

Ball  clays 116, 116,  117. 120 

Barite  with  clays,  Calhoun  Co 76 

Barkerville,  Dr  Chas.,  quoted 45 

Barnes,  Edmund,  Lamar  Co.,  clay 101 

Bauxite  analyses 143, 144,  145, 146 

Bauxite  banks,  clay  in 76, 136, 137,  138, 139, 140, 141 

Bauxite  in  clays 4 

Bauxite,  refractory : 142 

Bauxitic  clays 139, 141 

Bean's  J.  C,  clay,  Tuscaloosa  Co 27,  28,  97 

•*        **      fire  day,  Tuscaloosa  Co 163 

'•        "      pottery  clay,    "         "  169 

"        **      stoneware  clay,  Tuscaloosa  Co 169 

Beckwith,  W.  J.,  Lauderdale  Co.,  clay  of. 111,198 

"          *•     '*  analyses  of  day  of. 201 

Bedford  clay,  Lamar  Co.,  analyses  of. 201 

Bedford,  Lamar  Co,,  potteries  near 98, 172 

Belgreenand  Burleson,  clays  between 108 

Bessemer  flare  brick  works 92, 150 

Bexar,  Marion  Co.,  days  near 106, 107, 194, 196 

Bibb  County  clays 76,  90,  150, 161, 191 

Bibbsville,  Bibb  Co.,  clay  at 91,  92, 133,  134, 160 

Big  Sandy  Creek,  Tuscaloosa  Co.,  clay  on 94,  95 

Binding  power  of  days,  see  tensile  streng^ 

Biolite  in  days ^ 43 

Birmingham  day 192 

"           shales t 184,201 

Bishop,  quoted 31 

Bitter  taste  of  clays 21 

Black,  J  W.,  Payette  Co.,  quoted 103 

Black  cores  in  bricks... 16 

Bleaching  of  clays 17 

Blistering  of  clay  ware 15 

Blount  County  clays 74, 160 

Blue  clay,  Marion  C# 197 

Blnff  and  Brush  creeks,  Lauderdale  Co..  clay  between HI 

Bogg's  pottery,  Elmon  Co 88 

Bohemian  kaolin,  analysis  of 54 

Boneohina  of  England 18 

Borings,  day  in 99, 108 

Box  spring,  Tuscaloosa  Co.,  clay  of. SJ^ 
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Brainard,  A,  P.,  quoted 18S 

Brick  days 72,  73.  76,  88,  92,  97,  181,  190.  191,  193,  1« 

*•     loams 112 

•*    manafSftoture  90,  109,  160 

"    shales 184,  186 

Bricks  iu  U.  8.  in  1897,  valuation  of 1 

•*      vitrified 80 

Brown,  Wm.,  Lamar  Co.,  clay  of 101 

Brush  and  Bluff  creeks,  Lauderdale  Oo.,  clay  between Ill 

Buff  ware... 18 

Buhrstone  flint  clays 112,  168 

Building  brick  clays 72,  73 

"  **     loam 112 

Burned  days  (grog) 27,  132 

Burleson,  Franklin  Co.,  clays  near 108 

Calcareous  clays 17, 183 

Calcite '. 16,42 

Calcium  oxide  determination 47 

Caldwell,  Dr.,  quoted 72 

Calhoun  bounty  clays 76,  80,  134,  136,188 

**  "        kaolin 74 

Cambrian  clays 73,  133 

Carbonate  of  lime  in  clays 16.  17 

Caraonate  of  iron  in  clays 44 

Carboniferous  plastic  fire  clays 131 

Centerville,  clays  near 90,  91 

Chalk 78,  86,  201 

Chalk  Bluff,  Elmore  County 88,  89,  162,  184, 190 

"         "      Marion  Co 6,  26.  26,  52.  106,  117, 127 

Charleston  limonite  bank,  **clay  horse' Mn 76 

Chaney's  pottery,  Franklin  Co 108 

Chemical  and  physical  properties  of  clays 114 

Chemical  clay 58,69 

"        effects  of  heating  clays 38 

*'         properties  of  clays 9 

Chemically  combined  water  of  clays 22,24 

Cherokee  County  bauxites 142 

"  **        days 76,  118,  136,  161 

Chert  for  glazing 79 

Chilton  County  clays 72 

*•  **       mica  schists 70 

China  ware  clays 79,  110,  116,  116, 118 

*'        **      kaolinite 71 

Choctaw  County  clays 26,  112.  131,  134, 168 

Claiborne  formation  flint  clays 112 

Clarke  County  flint  clays 112,  131, 168 

Classification  of  clays 67 

Clay 3 

Clay,  chemical 68,69 
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Clay  County  clays 72 

**         **       kaolinite  veins 72 

"         **       micaschistB 70 

**         •*       mica  veins 72 

**          "       pegmatite  veins .^ 72 

**Chay  horses  " 74,  76,  76,  108 

Clay  origin '            3 

Clay  produced  in  U.  S.  in  1897,  valuation  of. 1 

Clay  properties 1,  3,  8,  114 

Clay  prospecting 69 

Clay  rocks  (shales) 7 

"Clay  substance'' 9,  60 

Clays,  classification  of. 67 

"     composition  of. 9 

"     distribution  of. 8 

"     mining  of 69,  60 

"     miscellaneous 193 

preparation  of. 69 

for  headstones  of  graves *..  107 

for  Portland  cement 201,  202 

"     for  vitrified  bricks 10 

"     for  whitewash 110 

Clays  from  feldspar  rocks 5 

*•        "     gneisses 6,16 

"        '*     granites 6,  16 

"        '*     limestone 6,73 

**        "    Paleozoic  shales 6 

Clays,  geological  structure  and  distribution  of. 6 

•*     in  sink  holes,  ponds,  etc 73 

"     in  veins 70 

Clays  of  Alabama,  geological  relations  of. 69 

"     ••  Mississippi 83 

«•     *•  Red  Mountain,  Wills*  Valley 77,  78,  78 

Clays,  residual 6.  6 

"    sedimentary 6,  7 

Cleburne  County  kaolinite  veins 72 

••              **      mica  veins 72 

ii              '•      micaschists 70 

'*              **       x>®gmatio  veins 72 

ClingBcale's,  Dr.,  Miss.,  clays 86,  112 

Coaldale,  Jefferson  Co.,  paving  and  vitrified  bricks 80, 185 

•«              •*         ••     shales 184 

Coal  Measures,  clays  from : 80, 131 

Coastal  Plain  Report,  quoted 82.  88,91,94,  106 

Cobalt  in  clays , 116 

Colbert  County  days 82,  109,  129,  167,  180, 198,  202 

Color  burning  days 68 

Coloring  of  days  by  iron 13 

Color  of  clays 16^39 

Combined  water *»^^Jb 
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Oommon  brick  clays 181 

**           "  in  the  U.  S  in  1897,  valnation  of. 1 

Composition  of  days,  see  analysis 

Concord  Church,  Fayette  Co.,  olay-near 108 

Oonecah  Connty  flint  chiys 12,  131, 158 

Cones.  Seg^rand  Cramer 8S 

Coosa  Connty  clays , 78 

'*           '*       micaschists 70 

Coosada,  EHmore  Co.,  clays  near ^.  8t,  166 

Coos  I  Valley  Region,  fireclay  of. «  188 

Cook,  quoted 85 

Cottondale,  Tuscaloosa  Co.,  clays  near 98,  94 

Cowles'  Station,  clays  at 88 

Cracking  of  clays 27, 188 

Cramer  pyramids  (cones) 82 

Crawford,  Kussell  Co.,  clays 88 

Creta  eous  clays 6.  8,  81,  117,  131,  133,  160 

Cribbs,  Colored,  Capt.,  quoted 96 

Cribbs,  Dan.,  pioneer  in  making  Alabama  clay  ware 98 

Cribbs' Fleming  W.  Lamar  Co.,  clay 100 

**         **         "        **     pottery. 92,  100 

Cribbs,  H.  H.,  Tuscaloosa  Co.,  clay 92,  98,  166,202 

'*        **    '•             **           •*     pottery 92,93 

Cribbs,  Peter,  Lamar  Co.,  potteries 92;  98,  99 

Cribbs'  Place,  Lamar  Co.,  clay  of. 172 

Crystalline  rocks  in  Alabama 70 

Davenport,  C.  C,  Cherokee  County.,  clay  from 161 

Davidson  Bros,  pottery 101 

Davidson's  Store,  clay  at 107 

DeArmanville,  Calhoun  Co.,  claysof 76 

Denman,  Jas.  Cleburne  Co  ,  clays  of. 72 

Dekalb  County  clays 77,  78,  79,  123,  123,  146, 148, 149 

Detroit  P.  0.,  potteries  near 101 

Distribution  of  clays 6,8 

Dixie  Tile  and  Pottery  Co.,  Oxford,  clay  of 76,  181,188 

Dolomite 44 

Dolomite  in  clays 16^19,44 

Doty's,  W.,  Fayette  Co.,  clay 103, 174,176 

Drainpipe  clays 88 

Drain  tile  in  U.  S.  in  1897,  valuation  of. 1 

Drying  of  washed  kaolin 67 

Dry  process  of  moulding  bricks 18S 

Dyke's  bauxite  bank,  Cherokee  Co.,  clays  of. 136, 137, 138.139^140. 141 

Dykes  limonite  bank,  Cherokee  Co.,  clays  of.  76,  118, 136, 137, 138f.l89|.  14(^141 

Earthenware  clay 182 

Eai«tport,  Colbert  Co.,  fine  silica  white  at U2 

Edgewood,  Elmore  Co.,  days  near 6i^l6S 

"  "         **     ochre  near ,  164 

Efflorescence  on  clay  wares , 17 

BIdridge,  clay  near ]04 
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Etgin  property,  Bibb  Ob.,  clays  on Hji 

fflmore  Coilif ty  clfcys 8d,  i^  f68. 165, 190 

Bngland  bone  oblba 18 

Shgliflh  and  BQning  Jouj^nal,  quoted 81 

Bpeom  salts  in  days. 20 

£dreka  Olky  Mines,  DefisJb  Co., 122 

Iforopean  days,  siliciain 20 

Kftt  clays 28,26,188 

Farreirs  Mill,  Macon  Go ,  clays  near 88 

F^ette  Oounty  clays 82,  96, 101. 102,  103, 174,  176,  176.  178, 189,  194 

Ti^etteC.  H.,  clays  at  and  near 26, 102, 108 

Eeldspar » 70 

Feldspar  clays 12 

"       in  clays 16,18.28 

"         ••  kaolin 116 

Feldspar  of  granite  veins 71 

Feldspar  veins,  clays  from 6 

Feldspathic  detritus 49 

Fernbank  clays,  Lamar  Co., 22,  26,  52,  98,  173 

"        pottery    **       "       98 

Ferric  salta  in  clays 14,  89 

Ferrous  oxide  determinatioQ 49 

**      salto  in  clays 14,  40 

Firebrick 86,  87,  94,  132,  133 

"        **     clays 78,  79,  80,86.91,117 

•*        '•     manufacture  '. 92, 109.  160 

Fire  brick  in  U.  S.  in  1897,  valuation  of 1 

Fire  clays , 92,  94,  97. 105,  110,  112,  130,  181,  132, 138 

Fire  shrinkage  in  clays 26,  L7,  28 

Flint 4i;  42 

Flint  clays 3,  112  130. 131,  158 

Florida  days 6 

Flower  vases,  manufkcture  of. 93 

Fluxes  in  clays 10  ,29 

foreign  clays  for  Portland  cement 201 

Fort  Payne,  Dekalb  Co.,  clays  near 80, 149 

Fort  Decatur,  clays  at  old 88 

France,  kaolin  firom 54 

Frankfort,  ColbertCo.,  days  near 110 

Franklin  (Ohio)  Company  mines,  Dekalb  Co 78* 

Franklin  County  clays 82,  107,  180 

Friedrick,  Briggs,  Marion  Co..  clays  of 106^  127 

Vtee  silica  in  clays: 90 

Friendship  Church,  Lamar  Co..  claysnMr. 99 

Front  brick  dkys 189 

Fii  ibility  in  days 99,31 

Fusing  point  of  Soger  cones 38 

Fusion  of  clays 38 

OadidMii  day  neaK 74, 117,  lift 

Qaltman,  Biarion  Oa,  daysneari.... .«.. '^S:^ 
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Pmv- 

Gametin  dasrs .f.-.  14 

Gaasett,  M.  E.  Marion  Co.,  clays  of.... ^  106 

General  discussion  of  clayB ..     s 

Geological  relations  of  clays 6^ 

Geological  stroctore  and  distribution  of  clays 5 

Geological  Survey  of  U.  S.,  quoted 5S 

Germany  clays 54 

.**        kaolin 65,  65 

Gilley's  branch,  Franklin  Co.,  days  of. 108 

Girard,  Russell  Co.,  clays  near 87,  88^ 

Gla2dng  clay 182 

Glass-pot  clay 97,  154 

Glen  Allen,  Marion  Co.,  clays  near 101,  104,  106,  IVT 

Granite  veins  in  Alabama 70 

"          "    ,claysfrom 8 

Graphic  g^nites  (pegmatites) 70 

Graves,  W.  H.,  Birmingnam,  shales  of. 80,184 

Green's.  J.  B.,  Lamar  Co.,  clay 173 

'*        **  "          *'        "      pottery 08 

Greenwood  Spring,  Miss.,  clays  near 100- 

Griffin's,  H.  H.,  Dekalb  Co.,  clay 123 

Grog , ...27,  132,  133,168 

Gutn,  Marion  Co.,  clay  near ^ 101,  104. 105 

Gypsum 18,  42 

.  '  /•  ^     ^days 16,  18,  4^ 

.^alloysite 61 

Hamilton,  Marion  Co.,  clays  near 106, 171^ 

^ickory  tree  limonite  bank,  Cherokee  Co.,  clay  in 76 

Hilgard,  Dr.  Eugene  W.,  quoted 83 

Hopkins,  T.  C.,  quoted 166 

Hornblende  in  clays  14,19 

"Horses,"  clay 74,  76,76 

Hotop,  E.,  quoted 64 

Hughes,  J.  R.,  Gadsden,  clay  of 119- 

Huirs  Station.  Tuscaloosa  Co.,  clay  near 94,  183,  I63 

Hungarian  porcelain,  lime  in 16 

Hydraulic  mining  of  kaolin 62 

Hygroscopic  water  (moisture)  in  clays 28 

Igneous  rocks  in  Alabama 70^ 

Impervious  clays 30 

Impurities  in  kaolin 9 

Incipient  ftision  of  days.  99- 

Insoluble  alkaline  compounds  in  clays \% 

Insoluble  residue  determination  in  clays 46 

Iron  in  clays 12,  13, 14,  43,  47,  61,  116, 116,  W 

Iron  in  beds  with  clays,  purifiication  of 74 

Jacksonville^  Calhoun  Co.,  kaolin  from 74 

Jefferson  County  clays 19^  111 

*'              '      shale  for  brick  and  cement  manuflEKstare. 184^  18fl^  m 

John's  Mill,  Tuscaloosa  Oo.\  olay  at 96 
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Jones,  Lewis  J.,  clay  in  well  of. 99 

Jugs,  manufacture  of •. 93 

Jogtown,  St  Clair  Co.,  pottery  and  clay  at 83 

Kaolin 3,  5,  9,  41,  66,  66,  82  86,  106,  116, 116 

"       drying 67 

'*       impurities 9 

Kaolinite 3,  4,  9,  10,  40,  69,  70,  71, 123 

**         composition 4,  10 

**         from  granite  viens 71 

*•         in  clays 40 

**         or^in 3 

**         vein? 72 

Kaolin  mining.. 61 

**       presses 67 

**       residual  beds 74 

*'       v«  ins 7,  61 

**       washining 62 

Kilgore's  Mill,  Dr.,  Franklin  Co.,  clay  near 108 

Kymulga,  Talladegi  Co.,  clays  near 74,  117,  121 

Lafayette  formation  in  Lamar  Co 98 

Lamar  County  clays 98,  172,  173;  202 

Lapsley,  Judge  J.  W..  (Vineton),  Autauga  Co.,  clays  near 80,  90 

Lauderdale  County  clays Ill 

Leaching  of  clays 74 

Lean'c'ay 23  26 

LeChatelier's  thermo-electric  pyrometer 31 

Li  gn  1  te  i  n  clays 22 

Lilly  white,  clay  used  for 86 

Lime  determination 47 

Lime  in  clays 16,  29,  61  159,  160 

*  *     carbonate  iu  clays 17 

**     silicate  in  clays 17 

Limes  one 201 

*'        ,  clays  from 73,  76 

Limonite  banks  with  '^clay  horses" 74,  76.  76 

Limy  clays •. 18 

Lindsay,  Joe.,  quoted 102 
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To  His  Excellency,  William  D.  J  elks,  Governor  of  Alabama: 

Dear  Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  pre- 
liminary report  on  the  Water  Powers  of  Alabama,  by  B.  M. 
Hall,  of  the  United  States  Geolc^ical  Survey,  Consulting 
Engineer,  Hydrographic  Division,  for  Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi. 

Our  Alabama  Geological  Survey,  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  has  for  a  number  of  years 
been  engaged  in  a  systematic  investigation  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources of  the  State.  In  this  investigation  we  have  naturally 
been  less  interested  in  that  portion  of  the  rainfall  which  passes 
back  into  the  atmosphere  by  evaporation,  than  in  those  por- 
tions which,  temporarily  at  least,  become  more  or  less  incor- 
porated with  the  materials  forming  our  land  surface,  and 
which  on  that  account  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of 
our  territory.  And  our  investigation  of  this  earth  water,  (to 
use  a  term  to  distinguish  it  from  the  atmospheric  water),  may 
appropriately  be  followed  along  two  lines :  It  may  be  con- 
cerned, I,  with  that  part  of  the  water  which,  collecting  in  rivu- 
lets, creeks  and  rivers,  flows  on  towards  the  sea  by  open  chan- 
nels, /.  e,,  the  "run-off";  or  2,  it  may  take  inito  account  that 
part  which  soaks  into  the  ground,  and  reaches  the  water 
courses  or  the  sea  only  after  an  underground  passage  of 
greater  or  less  duration,  i.  e,,  the  ground  water  or  the  '*in- 
soak,"  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  use  of  such  a  word. 

While  the  proportion  of  the  rainfall  which  appears  in  the 
run-off  of  the  streams  varies  between  very  wide  limits,  dep>end- 
ing  oni  the  geological  formations,  the  locality,  etc.,  in  Alabama 
on  an  average,  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  rainfall  is  lost  by 
evaporation  and  the  (remainder  forms  the  run-off  of  the 
streams,  and,  curiously  enough,  only  a  small  percentage  of  this 
run-off  is  supplied  by  the  surface  water  alone,  for  most  of  it 
reaches  the  water  courses  by  underground  seepage. 

In  the  course  of  this  underground  circulation  the  water  may 
reach  the  surface  from  springs,  from  ordinary  shallow  and  deep 
wells,  and  from  artesian  wells,  and  may  be  utilized  for  domestic 
and  municipal  water  supply,  and  rarely,  in  Alabama  at  least,  for 
irrigation  and  for  power. 
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The  present  writer  has  had  charge  of  this  branch  of  the  in- 
vestigation, and  his  report  on  the  Artesian  and  other  under- 
ground Water  Systems  of  the  State  is  now  in  manuscript, 
and  practically  ready  for  the  printers. 

Most  of  the  material  for  this  report  has  been  collected  by 
the  Alabama  Geological  Survey. 

The  run-off,  on  the  other  hand,  is  utilized  for  transporta- 
tion, for  domestic  and  municipal  water  supply,  and  for 
power,  and  this  branch  of  the  subject  has  been  in  diarge  of 
Mr.  Hall,  who  has  for  some  years  been  employed  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  in  collecting  records  of  the 
gage  heights,  and  in  making  surveys  and  discharge  measure- 
ments oi  the  principal  streams  of  Alabama  (and  adjacent 
States),  from  which  tlie  values  of  these  streams  for  the  vari- 
ous purposes  above  enumerated  may  be  closely  estimated. 
In  the  collection  of  these  data,  the  Alabama  Geological  Sur- 
vey has  contributed  to  the  extent  of  paying  the  observers  of 
the  gage  heights  at  seven  stations  along  Alabama  streams, 
but  with  this  exception  and  apart  from  the  map,  the  present 
Report  has  been  prepared  without  cost  to  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. We  are  also  indebted  to  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  for  most  of  the  illustrations  which  appear  in  the  body 
of  the  Report,  and  these  cuts,  as  well  as  most  of  the  data  frc«n 
which  this  Report  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  Hall,  have  been 
published  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Director  of  the  Nation- 
al Geological  Survey. 

While  the  present  report  deals  with  only  one  of  the  many 
uses  to  which  the  run-oft'  of  our  streams  may  be  put,  viz., 
for  the  production  of  power,  this  is  in  many  respects,  especially 
in  Alabama,  the  most  important  of  these  uses,  for  the  great  in- 
crease in  tlie  applications  of  electricity  has  of  late  turned  at- 
tention to  the  utilization  for  its  production,  of  water  powers 
which  have  heretofore  been  allowed  to  run  to  waste,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  in  comparatively  short  time,  all  the 
available  water  power  of  the  State  will  be  turned  to  account. 

Very  respectfully, 

EuGENje  A.  Smith, 
University  of  Alabama,  State  Geologist. 

Dec.  1,  1902. 
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.  PREFACE. 

Very  recently  two  large  Water  Pow'^rs  have  been  developed 
on  the  Tallapoosa  River,  one  of  which  is  at  Tallassee,  Ala., 
and  the  other  is  three  miles  above  Tallassee.  These  develop- 
ments have  awakened  considerable  interest  in  the  undeveloped 
powxrs  of  the  State,  and  this  Bulletin  undertakes  to  answer  in 
a  general  way  the  numerous  inquiries  concerning  them.  Some 
of  the  largest  of  these  unpublished  powers  are : 

Pozver  Site  No.  j,  on  Tallapoosa  River,  at  Double  Bridges, 
about  ten  miles  above  Tallassee,  where  a  head  of  40  feet  can 
be  obtained.   And  other  similar  powders  farther  up  the  river. 

Black  and  Sanford  Shoal  on  Big  Sandv  Creek,  near  Dade- 
ville,  with  80  feet  of  fall. 

Thirty-one  locks  on  the  Coosa  River,  capable  of  furnishing 
1,300  to  4,500  horse  power  each,  or  an  aggregate  of  100,000 
horse  power  during  low  season  of  an  ordinary  year  like  1900. 

Sez'en  poi^^'er  sites  on  the  Cahaba  River  capable  of  furnishing 
from  500  to  1,1 00  horse  power  each. 

Squazv  Shoals  on  the  Black  Warrior,  with  43  feet  of  fall. 
Also  the  following  shoals  on  tlie  Tennessee  River : 

Minimum  Minimum 

H.  P.  H.  P. 

Fall  in            dry  est  average 

Shoal:                                  feet.               years.  years. 

Elk  River  Shoal   26                15,600  30,550 

Big  Muscle  Shoal   85                51,000  99,875 

Little  Muscle  Shoal   23                13,800  27,025 

Colbert  Shoal   21                12,600  24,675 

These  and  other  ixnvers  will  be  desoril)ed  more  fully  in 
Chapters  11  to  VIII. 

The  water  ix>wers  of  Alabama  are  conveniently  located  for 
nmning  cotton  factories  and  other  manufacturing  plants,  and 
also  for  generating  electricity  that  can  be  transmitted  to  cities 
for  power,  light,  etc.  The  larger  i)owers  are  all  close  to  water 
trans]X)rtatio'iv,  and  are  also  on  imix>rtant  railroads.  These  ad- 
vantages will  naturally  make  them  more  valuable  than  if  they 
were  otherwise  located.  B.  M.  Haix. 

Nov.  I,  1902. 


CHAPTER  I. 


DRAINAGE  BASINS,  STREAMS.  AND  WATER  POWERS. 


DRAINAGE  BASINS. 

The  fiv€  principal  drainage  basins  of  the  State  are : 

First — The  Apalachicola  Basin,  draining  to  the  Chattahoo- 
chee and  Apalachicola  River,  and  entering  the  Gulf  at  Apala- 
chicola, Fla. 

Second — The  Choctavvhatchee  Basin,  draining  to  the  Gulf 
through  Choctawhatchee  Bay. 

Third — The  Pcnsacola  Basin,  draining  to  Pensacola  Bay  and 
Pcrdido  Bay,  near  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Fourth — The  Mobile  Basin,  including  the  waters  of  Talla- 
|XK)sa,  Coosa,  Cahaba,  Alabama,  Warrior,  and  Tombigbee 
Rivers,  and  draining  into  the  Gulf  at  Mobile,  Ala. 

Fifth — The  Tennessee  Basin,  draining  into  the  Tennessee 
River,  and  thence  through  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  at  New 
Orleans. 

The  water  powers  of  the  State  are  mainly  in  the  Mobile  and 
Tennessee  Basins,  which  practically  cover  the  entire  State,  ex- 
cept a  small  area  in  the  southeast  comer. 

The  area  of  crystalline  rocks  in  Alabama  is  a  triangle  on  the 
east  side  of  the  State,  including  Cleburne,  Randolph,  Chambers, 
r^e,  Tallapoosa,  Clay,  Coosa,  and  parts  of  Elmore,  Chilton, 
and  Talladega  counties.  The  "fall  line,"  or  escarpment  dividing 
the  Crystalline  region  from  the  Cretaceous  formation  of  the 
Coastal  plain  on  the  southwest,  runs  from  Columbus,  Ga..  cross- 
ing the  Tallapoosa  River  at  Tallassee,  and  the  Coosa  at  We- 
tumpka.  The  north westeni  boundary  of  the  area  of  the  Crystal- 
line rocks  which  divides  it  from  the  Paleozoic  formations,  re- 
crosses  the  C(x>sa  River  near  Marble  Valley  postoffice,  in  Coosa 
county,  and  runs  in  a  northeasterly  direction  towards  Cedar- 
town,  Ga.,  crossing  the  Alabama  line  near  Warner. 

The  line  between  the  Paleozoic  region  and  the  Cretaceous  for- 
mation nms  from  a  point  near  Strasburgh,  in  Chilton  county, 
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in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  Tuscaloosa,  thence  in  a  northerly 
direction  to  a  point  near  Tuscumbia,  and  thence  northwesterly 
to  the  Mississippi  line. 

The  southwestern  boundary  of  the  Cretaceous  passes  from 
Fort  Gaines,  approximately,  through  Clayton,  Tiroy,  Snow  Hill, 
and  Livingston,  in  a  northwesterly  direction. 

It  may  be  said  in  a  general  way  that  the  streams  have  their 
greatest  falls  in  passing  from  an  older  to  a  younger  geological 
formation.  Tallassee  Falls,  on  the  Tallapoosa,  and  Wetumpka 
Falls,  on  the  Coosa,  are  made  in  passing  from  the  Crystalline  to 
the  Cretaceous.  Those  on  Talladega  Creek  and  other  small 
streams  in  entering  the  Coosa  Valley  from  the  southeast  in 
Talladega,  Calhoun,  and  Cleburne  counties,  are  from  the  Crys- 
talline to  the  Paleozoic.  The  shoals  above  Centerville,  on  ,the 
Cahaba,  above  Tuscaloosa,  on  the  Black  Warrior,  and  near 
Tuscumbia,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  are  made  in  passing  from 
the  Paleozoic  to  the  Cretaceous.  As  the  Coosa  River  runs  off  of 
the  Paleozoic  on  to  the  Crystalline  near  Talladega  Springs,  the 
shoals  above  this  point  reverse  the  general  order  by  being  made 
in  passing  from  a  younger  to  an  older  formation. 

STREAMS  AND  WATER  POWERS. 

The  following  is  a  statement,  according  to  water—shed,  of 
the  important  streams  and  such  data  concerning  them  as  can  be 
compiled  from  the  work  of  the  Alabama  Geological  Survey,  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,  and  the  United  States  Engi- 
neering Corps,  combined  with  the  hydrographic  investigations 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  under  the  direction  of 
the  compiler  of  this  ref)ort.  Aside  from  certain  surveys  made 
to  obtain  maps  and  profiles  of  Tallapoosa  River  and  Big  Sandy 
Creek,  the  work  done  by  the  Hydrographic  Division  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  in  this  State  deals  exclusively 
with  the  amount  of  water  flowing  in  the  streams,  and  is  in- 
tended to  give  a  safe  basis  for  calculation  of  lowi  water  volumes 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  for  several  consecutive  years,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  their  value  for  water  power,  irrigation,  muni- 
cipal supply,  mining,  navigation,  etc.  In  order  to  do  this  cer- 
tain convenient  stations  have  been  established  on  important 
rivers.  At  each  of  these  stations  a  gage  rod  is  set  to  show  the 
fluctuations  of  the  streams :  and  a  gage  reader  is  employed  to 
observe  the  height  of  the  water  every  morning  at  the  same  hour. 
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and  to  make  a  weekly  report  of  the  same  to  the  Hydrographer- 
in-charge.  As  far  as  |X)ssible  the  river  stations  of  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  aud  the  United  States  Engineer  Coqis 
have  been  utilized  for  this  purpose.  From  time  to  time  the 
Hydrographer  or  one  of  his  field  assistants,  visits  the  station 
and  makes  an  accurate  meter  discharge  measurement  of  the 
stream,  noting  the  height  of  the  water  on  the  gage  at  the  time 
the  discharge  measurement  is  made.  After  a  number  of  such 
discharge  measuretnents  have  been  made  at  different  gage- 
heights,  a  rating  table  is  made  from  the  data  thus  obtained, 
which  gives  the  amount  of  water  flfowing  in  the  stream,  at  that 
station,  for  any  gage-height  shown  on  the  rod.  Thus,  by  in- 
spection of  the  table  of  daily  gage-heights,  the  flow  of  the 
stream  is  shown  for  everv  day  in  the  year,  or  years,  covered  by 
the  observation  of  gage-height.  At  seasons  of  uniform  low 
water,  when  the  daily  fluctuations  of  the  rod  are  very  slight  f  cr 
weeks  at  a  time,  discharge  measurements  are  made  of  the 
stream  at  many  points  above  and  below  the  gage  station  in 
order  to  establish  a  relation  between  the  discharge  at  these 
points  and  at  the  station.  In  like  manner  the  principal  tribu- 
taries arc  measured  for  the  same  purpose,  where  it  is  practi- 
cable to  do  so.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a  close 
estimate  of  the  flow  of  all  the  streams  of  the  water-shed,  and 
make  a  rating  of  the  gage  for  each  that  will  represent  its 
flow  under  average  conditions,  not  including  the  floods 
caused  by  local  rains.  Such  tributaries  as  have  not  been 
measured  can  be  estimated  by  water-shed  comparison  with 
similar  tributaries   that   have  been   measured. 

In  the  following  statement  the  actual  gage-heights  and 
discharge  measurements  are  given  in  order  to  show  the  data 
upon  which  the  ccniclusions  are  based.  The  regular  gage 
stations  that  have  been  utilized  are : 

station.  Stream,  Observer.  Paid  hy. 

1 — Milstead,  Ala Tallapoosa  River  Seth  Johnson. . .  Ala.  Geo.  Sv. 

2 — Sturdevant.  Ala. . . .  Tallapoosa  River  B.  F.  Neiglxbors.  Ala.  Geo.  Sv. 

3— Dadeville,  Ala Big  Sandy  Creek  T.  H.  Finch Ala.  Geo.  Sv. 

4— 'Alexander  City,  Ala.Hillabee  Creek. .  J.  H.  Chisolm. . .  Ala.  Geo.  Sv. 

5 — Nottingham.  Ala. . .  Talladega  Creek. R.  M.  McClatchy .Ala.  Geo.  Sv. 

6 — Riverside,  Ala Coosa  River J.  W.  Foster Ala.  Geo.  Sv. 

7 — Cordova,  Ala Black  Warrior  R  A.  B.  Logan Ala.  Geo.  Sv. 

8 — Montgomery.  Ala. . .  Alabama  River. .  U.  S.  \V.  B U.  S.  W.  B. 

9— Selma.  Ala Alabama  River. .  U.  S.  W.  B U.  S.  W.  B. 

10 — Tuscaloosa.  Ala Black  Warrior  R'W.  S.  .vyman,  JrU.  S.  Eng.  C. 

11 — Epes,  Ala Tombigbee  River  J.  C.  Horton A.  G.  S.  Ry. 

12— Rome,  Ga Coosa  River W.  M.  Towers. . .  0.  S.  W.  B. 

13 — Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Tennessee  River.  U.  S.  W.  B U.  S.  W.  B. 
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As  the  investigations  in  this  State  have  been  confined  so 
far  mainly  to  the  Mobile  and  Tennessee  basins,  onlv  the 
streams  of  these  basins  will  be  considered  in  the  following 
discussion.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  from  West  Point, 
Ga..  southwards,  tlie  line  of  Alabama  is  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Chattahoochee  River,  along  the  line  where  ordinary 
vegetation  ceases  to  grow.  This  leaves  all  of  the  water 
power  of  the  main  stream  on  Georgia  territory.  There  are 
many  creeks  flowing  into  the  river  from  Alabama,  some  of 
which  have  considerable  fall,  as  they  come  from  a  high 
plateau.  Holland  Creek,  opposite  Columbus,  Ga.,  furnishes 
the  Columbus  water  supply  by  gravity,  having  a  fall  of  117 
feet  in  less  than  four  miles.  No  doubt  many  of  the  others 
have  as  much  fall,  but  as  thev  have  not  been  examined,  a 
report  on  them  cannot  be  made  at  present,  but  a  recent 
reconnoissance  along  the  Chattahoochee  gives  the  following 
estimate  of  power  obtained  from  some  of  them,  12  hours  per 
day  for  each  foot  of  fall,  if  the  water  is  stored  during  the 
12  idle  hours : 

Big  IJchee  Creek,  Russell  County 7  H.  P.  per  foot  of  fall. 

Ihagee  Creek,  Russell  County 2  H.  P.  per  foot  of  fall. 

Hatchechubbee  Creek,  Russell  County...     7  H.  P.  per  foot  of  fall. 

Cowikee  Creek,  Barbour  County 11  H.  P.  per  foot  of  fall. 

Yattayabba  Creek,  Henry  County 9  H.  P.  per  foot  of  fall. 

Omussee  Creek,  Henry  county 7  H.  P.  per  foot  of  fall. 


EXPLANATION  OF  STATION  RECORDS  AND  TABULAR  STATE- 
MENTS DEDUCED  THEREFROM. 


GAGF".   HEIGHTS. 

The  "Table  of  Gage  Heights"  is  a  record  of  the  height 
of  water  on  a  gage  rcxl,  graded  to  feet  and  hundredths  of 
a  foot,  set  into  the  river  vertically,  and  fastened  permanently 
to  a  convenient  tree  or  pier.  The  nxl  is  read  every  day  in 
the  year,  at  the  same  time  of  day,  w-hich  is  about  8  o  clock- 
in  the  morning.  Inches  are  not  used  in  these  records,  as  the 
daily  height  of  water  on  the  gage  is  written  in  feet  and  deci- 
mials  of  a  fcK)t. 
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DISCHARGE  MEASUREMENTS. 

These  records  show  the  date,  the  gage  height  at  time  of 
measurement,  and  the  amount  of  water  in  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond, or  **second-feet,"  that  is  found  by  the  measurement  to 
be  flowing  in  the  river.  (Second-feet  means  the  same  as 
cubic  feet  per  second.)  If  w«e  imagine  a  small  stream  filling 
a  rectangular  flue  i  foot  wide  and  i  foot  deep,  we  have  a 
stream  whose  sectional  area  is  i  square  foot.  The  volume 
of  this  stream  will  vary  in  proportion  to  the  speed  with 
which  the  water  flows  through  the  flume.  If  the  water  is 
moving  at  a  velocity  of  i  foot  per  second,  the  flow)  or  volume 
of  water  is  i  cubic  foot  per  second,  and  would  fill  a  vessel 
5  feet  wide,  5  feet  long,  and  4  feet  deep  in  just  100  seconds, 
as  such  a  vessel  would  hold  100  cubic  feet  of  water.  If 
the  water  in  the  flume  i  foot  wide  and  i  foot  deep  flows  with 
a  velocity  of  2  feet  per  second,  the  volume  will  be  2  cubic 
feet  per  second,  or  2  second- feet,  and  so  on  for  any  other  ve- 
locity. In  the  same  way  if  the  flume  is  20  feet  wide,  and  5 
feet  deep,  its  sectional  area  will  be  100  square  feet,  and  if 
the  average  velocity  is  3  feet  per  second,  the  volume  will  be 
300  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  300  second-feet.  In  each  of 
the  discharge  measurements  here  enumerated,  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  stream  is  measured,  and  velocities  taken  with  an 
electric  current-meter  at  many  points  of  the  cross-section. 
Instead  of  multiplying  the  entire  cross-section  by  an  aver- 
age velocity,  the  area  was  divided  up  into  a  large  number  of 
small  sections  by  soundings  from  5  to  10  feet  apart,  and  the 
area  of  each  of  the  small  sections  multiplied  by  the  velocity 
at  the  small  section,  thus  giving  the  seoond-feet  flowing  in 
each  small  section.  The  sum  of  the  discharges  of  all  the 
small  sections  makes  the  total  discharge  of  the  stream. 

RATING   TABLE. 

This  is  a  table  showing  the  discharges  in  second-feet 
(cubic  feet  per  second)  for  all  stages  of  water  on  the  gage. 
Hence  when  the  gage  heights  are  known,  the  corresponding 
discharges  oan  be  taken  from  the  rating  table  and  written 
opposite  each  daily  gage  height,  thus  giving  the  flow  in 
cubic  feet  per  second  on  each  day  in  the  entire  year. 
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ESTIMATED    MONTHLY    DISCHARGE.    ETC. 

This  table  gives  in  the  first  three  columns,  the  maximum, 
minimum,  and  mean  discharge  for  each  month  in  cubic  feet 
per  second  (second  feet.)  Column  No.  4  gives  the  "total 
acre  feet*'  flowing  down  the  stream  during  each  month.  An 
"acre-foot"  is  the  amount  of  water  that  would  be  necessary 
to  cover  one  acre  with  a  depth  of  one  foot,  which  is  43,560 
cubic  feet.  It  furnishes  a  convenient  unit  for  storage,  where 
the  water  is  to  be  used  for  irrigation.  A  cubic  foot  is  practi- 
cally 7.48  gallons,  and  is  usually  estimated  at  7.5  gallons. 
An  acre- foot  is  43,560  cubic  feet,  or  320,851  gallons.  One 
cubic  foot  per  second  flowing  for  24  hours  will  cover  an  acre 
to  a  depth  of  1.98  feet.  It  is  therefore  customary  in  round 
numbers  to  state  that  a  cubic  foot  per  second  for  a  day  of 
24  hours  is  equivalent  to  2  acre  feet.  Now,  as  one  inch  of 
rainfall  per  hour  falling  for  12  hours  would  cover  one  acre 
a  foot  deep,  it  is  evident  that  rainfall  at  the  rate  of  i  inch 
per  hour  will  produce  a  flow  of  i  cubic  foot  per  second,  or  2 
acre  feet  per  24  hours  for  each  acre  of  watershed,  no  allow- 
ance being  made  for  evaporation  or  percolation.  It  is  also 
convenient  to  remember  that  1,000,000  gallons  in  a  reservoir 
are  equal  to  a  little  more  than  3  acre  feet  (3.069).  In  a 
general  way  it  may  be  said  that  water  stored  in  reservoirs 
is  reckoned  in  acre- feet  for  irrigation,  cubic  feet  for  water 
power,  and  in  millions  of  gallons  for  city  water  supply. 

Columns  5  and  6  give  the  "run-oflf"  from  the  drainage 
area.  The  run-off  in  inches  and  decimals  of  an  inch  is  given, 
just  as  rainfall  is  given.  For  instance,  a  run-off  of  2.23 
inches  from  a  given  drainage  area,  means  that  enough  water 
ran  off  during  the  month  to  have  covered  the  entire  drain- 
age area  or  water-shed  to  a  depth  of  2.23  inches.  This  is 
convenient  in  estimating  the  proportion  of  the  rain-fall  on 
any  drainage  area  that  can  be  stored  for  irrigation,  city 
water  supply,  or  other  purposes.  The  run-off  in  second-feet 
per  square  mile  of  drainage  area,  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
mean  discharge  for  the  month  by  the  number  of  square  miles 
in  the  drainage  area,  and  is  useful  in  estimating  the  mean 
discharge  of  a  tributary  whose  drainage  area  is  known,  and 
in  comparing  different  drainage  areas.  The  "run-off"  is 
not  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  rainfall,  but  is  that  part  of  the 
rainfall  which  is  not  lost  by  evaporation  into  the  air,  or  by 
percolation  in  subterranean  outlets.    "Being  a  remainder  and 
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not  a  percentage,  it  necessarily  forms  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  a  heavy  annual  rainfall  than  it  does  of  a  small  annual 
rainfall.  For  instance,  in  the  Crystalline  region  of  Georgia 
or  Alabama  where  the  annual  precipitation  is  45  to  55  inches, 
the  run-off  from  the  water-sheds  is  equal  to  fully  one-half 
of  the  rainfall,  while  in  regions  having  a  precipitation  of 
only  10  to  20  inches  annually,  the  nm-off  is  frequently  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  rainfall.  Again,  the  geological  charac- 
ter of  the  water-shed  makes  a  vast  difference  in  the  run-off, 
even  where  the  annual  rainfall  is  the  same,  and  where  practi- 
cally the  same  coiiditions  of  climate,  topography,  forest  area 
and  cultivation  exist.  There  will  be  a  smaller  run-off  from 
^thc  water-shed  having  permeable  geological  strata  under- 
neath it,  into  which  a  part  of  the  rain  water  can  percolate^ 
and  furnish  the  supply  to  artesian  wells  in  the  lower  country 
under  which  the  same  strata  run,  without  regard  to  surface 
topography.  In  a  comparison  of  two  such  water-sheds,  one 
in  the  crystalline  region,  and  the  other  in  a  regularly  strati- 
fied formation,  the  difference  of  run-off  should  form  a  basis 
for  estimating  the  artesian  supply  obtainable  from  the  latter 
as  a  fountain  head. 


CHAPTER  11. 


TALLAPOOSA  RIVER  AND  TRIBUTARIES. 


1.      TAT. LA  POOS  A    RIVER    AT    Mil -STEAD.    A  li  A  KAMA. 

Tallapoosa  River  rises  in  the  west-central  part  of  Georgia 
and  flows  in  a  southwesterlv  direction  into  Alabama,  where 
it  joins  the  Coosa,  to  form  Alabama  River,  6  miles  above 
Montg^omery,  Alabama,  its  upper  tributaries  drain  an  area 
between  the  Chattahoochee  and  Coosa  basins.  At  Tallassee, 
Alabama,  it  crosses  the  southern  fall  line.  The  shoals  at 
this  place  have  a  fall  of  6o  feet,  forming  an  obstruction  to 
navigation.  The  drainage  area  is  largely  wooded,  with  cul- 
tivated fields  at  short  intervals.  A  gaging  station  was  estab- 
lished at  Milstead  on  August  7,  1897,  at  the  bridge  of  the 
Tallassee  *S:  Montgomery  Railway,  about  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  from  Milstead,  Alabama.  The  bridge  is  of  iron,  two 
spans  of  about  155  feet  each,  with  short  w^ooden  trestles  at 
each  end.  The  initial  point  of  measurement  is  the  end  of  the 
iron  bridge,  left  bank,  downstream  side.  The  rod  of  wire 
gage  is  fastened  to  outside  of  guard  rail  on  downstream  side 
(A  bridge.  The  bench  mark  is  top  of  second  cross  beam  from 
left-bank  pier,  downstream  end,  and  is  60.00  feet  above 
datum.  The  channel  is  straight  at  the  bridge,  and  bends 
al)ove  and  beUnv.  The  current  is  sluggish  at  low  water  and 
obstnicted  by  center  [)ier  of  bridge.  The  banks  are  high, 
but  overflow  at  extreme  high  water  for  several  hundred  feet 
on  each  side.  The  bed  is  fairly  constant,  and  all  water  is  con- 
fined to  the  main  channel  by  railroad  embankments.  The 
observer  is  Seth  Johnson,  a  farmer  and  fruit  grower,  Mil- 
stead, Alabama.     The  plate  A  opposite  shows  this  station. 

The  following  discharge  measurements  were  made  during 
i8<^7  by  Max  Hall: 

May  3.  gage  height.  6.20  feet;  discharge,  7.333  second-feet. 
.July  15.  gage  height.  1.95  feet;  discharge.  1.692  second-feet. 
August  7.  gage  height.  2.42  feet;   discharge.  2,292  second-feet. 
September  4.  gage  height.  1.60  feet;  discharge,  1.271  second-ff-et. 
November  23.  gage  height,  1.20  feet;  discharge.  677  second-feet. 
December  16.  gage  height.  3.58  feet:  discharge.  4,210  second-feet. 
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*Daily  gage  height,  in  feet,  of  Tallapoosa  River  at  Milstead,  Ala-- 

bama,  from  August  to  Decemher^  1897. 


Day. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov.  Dec 

Day. 

1 

Augr. 

Sept.  Oct. 

Nov. 

Dd 

1 

1.70 
1.80 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.40 
1.40 

0.80 
.80 
.80 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 

0.90 
1.00 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 

1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.80 
2.00 
2.10 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

1.90 
2.20 
2.80 
9.70 
7.40 
8.50 
5.30 

1.10 
1.00 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.00 
1.00 

0.80 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.80 
.80 
.90 

1.20 
1.20 
l.M 

l.lu 

1.20  ' 
1.10  1 
1.10 

2.80 

2 

-  2.40 

3 

2  10 

4 

2  00 

6 

1.9fi 

6 

2.00 

7 

2.46 

2.40 

8 

1.90 

1.30 

.60 

1.10 

2.00 

24 

3.40 

1.00 

.90 

1.20  1 

2.40 

9 

1.70 

1.20 

.70 

1.20 

1.90 

25 

2.90 

1.00 

.80 

1.2U  1 

2.40 

10 

1.60 

1.20 

.70 

1.20 

1.90 

26 

2.80 

1.00 

.90 

1.20 

2.80 

11 

1.50 

1.10 

.70 

1.30 

1.90 

27 

2.30 

1.00 

.90 

1.20 

2.60 

12 

2.70 

1.10 

.70 

1.30 

2.00 

28 

2.00 

.90 

.90 

1.60 

2.60 

13 

2.20 

1.10 

.70 

1.30 

1.90 

29 

1.80 

.90 

.90 

1.50 

2.30 

14 

2.00 

1.10 

.80 

1.30 

6.50 

30 

1.70  1     .80 

.90     1.50   ' 

2.20 

15 

1.80 

1.40 

.80 

1.20 

4.70 

31 

1.70    

.90    

2.40 

16 

1.60 

1.20 

.80 

1.20 

3.60 

1 

*See  explanation,  pages  11  to  14. 
Rating  table  for  Tallapoosa  River  at  Milstead,  Alabama,  for  1897. 
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JS 

o-c 

£L 

O^ 

.c 
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JC 

be 

cr. 

So 

c 

at 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

Q 

c 

Q 

Feel. 

Sfcond-feet 

fVW. 

Second-feel 

Feei 

Second 'feet. 

/Vi. 

Seeond^/eet. 

0.5 

330 

1.5 

1,070 

3.0 

3,129 

5.0 

5,909 

0.6 

350 

1.6 

1.200 

3.2 

3.407 

5.2 

6.187 

0.7 

380 

1.7 

1,333 

3.4 

3,685 

5.4 

6.465 

0.8 

420 

1.8 

1,467 

3.6 

3,963 

5.6 

6.743 

0.9 

470 

1.9 

1,600 

3.8 

4,241 

5.8 

7.021 

1.0 

530 

2.0 

1,733 

4.0 

4,519 

6.0 

7,299 

1.1 

620 

2.2 

2.007 

4.2 

4,797 

7.0 

8,689 

1.2 

720 

2.4 

2,285 

4.4 

5,075 

8.0 

10.079 

1.3 

830 

2.6 

2,573 

4.6 

5,353 

9.0 

11.469 

1.4 

950 

2.8 

2,851 

4.8 

5.631 

* 

Note— This  table  applied  to  the  foregoing  "Daily  gage  heights" 
gives  the  cubic  feet  per  second  flowing  in  the  river  on  each  date  for 
which  the  gage  height  is  given. 
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The  following  discharge  measurements  were  made  during 
[898  by  Max  Hall  and  others: 

Jan.  19 — Gage  height,  2.13  leet;  discharge,  1,S89  aecond-feet. 
Feb.  19 — Oage  height.  2.20  feet;  discharge,  2,045  aecod-teet. 
Ifarcb  IS — Gage  height,  2.56  teet;  dlecbarge,  2,S46  second-feet. 
April  26 — Gage  height,  6. S3  feet;  discharge,  6,648  setmnd-teet. 
May  17 — Gage  height,  1.55  feet;  discharge,  1,059  aecond-feet. 
June  22— Oage  height,  3.05  feet;  discharge,  3,421  second-Ieet 
July  7— Gage  htright,  1.62  feet;  discharge,  1.262  secoiid-Eeet. 
Aug.  6— Gage  height,  13.67  feet;  discbarge.  15,296  second-feet. 
Sept.  3— Gage  height,  2.76  feet;   discbarge.  3,010  second-feet. 
Nov.  29 — Gage  height,  5.16  feet;  discharge.  5,477  aecond-teet. 


Daily  gage  height.  1 


feet,  of  TalUipoosa  River  of  Mitstead,  Alabama, 
for  189S. 


Day 

Mar. 

April 

May 

Jun. 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

I>eo 

2.90 
.90 
.SO 

.10 
.80 

'.m 

.90 

'.w 
'.n 

:» 

.09 
.30 

,m 
.eg 

'.90 

,« 

:;.30 
•z.w 
;.io 

1 

.00 
.00 

!m 

.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.SO 
.80 
1.B0 
.90 
.20 
.30 
.30 

1 

I'.flO 
1.S0 
1.90 
1,9U 

s 

■2. to 
2.90 
3. HO 
2. SO 
2.30 
2.20 
H.OO 
2,00 

iIbo 

11 

t.oo 

1.90 
l',80 

!:| 

'.90 
.10 

?i 

ho 

:« 
:90 

.80 
.io 
.40 

.V) 
.40 
.SO 
.70 

,3 
'1 

.30 
2,» 
LI. 80 

.60 
.20 

1 

.10 

.« 

'.m 
.m 
.so 

M 

Iso 

1 

.20 

.10 

:9o 

1120 

1.111 

1.30 

liso 

1^40 
2.V< 

I'.sa 

:20 

1 

:40 

:7o 

.60 

'.to 

1 
:60 

.60 

s 

.fiO 

^!90 
3,80 

2.m 

"1 

iso 

,;i 

22.60 

'.n 
'.sa 

.40 

;bo 

1 

;i 

10.20 

8.40 
B.io 

2:70 

!80 
.00 

:9o 

ieo 

.40 

:«) 

1 

:so 
.00 

.80 
.60 

1  10 

2.30 
2.S0 
2. 20 

iiio 

2"i 

-;io 

„ 

2 

00 
00 
60 

SO 

00 

s 

70 

40 
«0 
40 

30 
60 

40 

is 

e!4a 
e.io 

14:40 

io!oo 
8.00 

7:90 

tiio 

g:::::::: 

?;S 

18 
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Rating  table  for  Tallapoosa  River  at  Milstead,  Alabama,  for  1898. 
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4-1 

1 

• 
4-^ 

cJ 
te 

£ 

■^ 

JZ 

ol                    ' 

bo 

be 

M 

be 

t« 

u 

u 

u 

« 

ce 

1; 

s 

3S 

c-= 

.-                  1 

o- 

^m 

<«•= 

'J 

Vi 

•mm 

be 

¥. 

bo 

X 

0 

Q 

O 

5 

0 

a 

Feet. 

Second  Ft. 

1 

/v*/. 

fi^cofid  Ft.             1 

1 

/Vc<. 

iSacond  f%. 

0.8 

540 

• 

2.4 

2,380 

8.0 

8,820 

0.9 

655 

2.5 

2,495 

8.5 

9.395 

1.0 

770 

2.6 

2.610 

9.0 

9,970 

1.1 

885 

2.7 

2,725 

9.5 

10.545 

1.2 

1,000 

2.8 

2,840 

10.0 

11,120 

1.3 

1,115 

2.9 

2.955 

10.5 

11,695 

1.4 

1,230 

3.0 

*     3,070 

11.0 

12,270 

1.5 

1.345 

3.5 

3,645 

11.5 

12.845 

1.6 

1.460 

4.0 

4,220 

12.0 

13.420 

1.7 

1,575 

4.5 

4.795 

12.5 

13.995 

1.8 

1,690 

5.0 

5,370 

13.0 

14,570 

1.9 

1,805 

5.5 

5,945 

13.5 

•     15.145 

2.0 

1,920 

6.0 

6,520 

14.0 

15,720 

2.1 

2.035 

6.5 

7,095             1 

14.5 

16.295 

2.2 

2.150 

7.0 

7,670 

15.0 

16.870 

2.3 

2,265 

7.5 

8,245 

Note. — This  table  applied  to  the  foregoing  "Daily  gage  heights" 
gives  the  cubic  feet  per  second  flowing  in  the  river  on  each  date  for 
which  the  gage  height  is  given. 

The  following^  discharge  measurements  were  made  during 
1899  by  Max  Hall : 

April  17 — Gage  height,  6.34  feet;  discharge,  7.444  second-feet. 
April  18 — Gage  height,  5.63  feet;  discharge,  6,853  second-feet 
May  17 — Gage  height.  2.80  feet;  discharge,  3,000  second-feet. 
June  26 — Gage  height.  2.05  feet;   discharge.  1,847  second-feet. 
September  9 — Gage  height,  1.36  feet;  discharge,  1,016  second-feet 
November  8 — Gage  height.  1.25  feet;  discharge.  972  second-feet 
December  18 — Gage  height,  2.66  feet;  discharge,  2,844  second-feet 


WATER-POWERS  OF  ALABAMA,  IQ 

MiUtead.   Ala- 


Daily  gage  height,  in  feet,  of  Tallapoosa  River, 
bamo,  for  JHil9. 


Day           Jsn. 

tvb 

Mnr 

Aprt 

Mny 

Jun. 

Illy 

...„ 

p.  0 

ct,  N 

V.  rwo 

, 

e.oD 

17.011 

W.oo 

1S.W 

J. 30 

3,40    2 

HO 

3.00 

M     0 

70     I 

60 

S.U 

i. 

3. HI 

11  .W 

•u.aa 

19.00 
13.50 

13.20 
0.50 

3.90 

2,M 

90 

,70 

30 

70     1 

3.9U 

3.80 

3,« 

!lO     : 

DO 

90 

30 

i. 

3.0(1 
3.RD 

u.'su 

iS 

9.70 

3.'«a 

|!.») 

CO 

.60 

80 

30 

.90 

10.10 

]0.30 

slio 

SO 

m 

40 

30 

M 

S.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

37[on 

s.no 

DO 

!oo 

30 

90 

lu! 

t'vi 

islwi 

7.70 

.I'.m 

3:50 

1  ^ 

DO 

.80 

i.eo 

30 

10 

« 

«;»« 

do 

SO 

.60 

X 

ID 

:oo 

7.00 

3.20 

:oo 

TO 

.70 

40 

30 

1  .W 

M 

.80 

10 

SO 

30 

13.20 

«10 

6:20 

SJO 

W 

.60 

10 

.30 

|!,7« 

30 

DO 

30 

.00 

30 

!no 

00 

10 

.W 

:',sn 

M 

,90 

00 

sioD 

2.7(1 

i:po 

,» 

DO 

2,00 

;i.3u  m-i' 

00 

,90 

10 

■M 

SO 

:,ea 

ai! 

,70 

3,70 

Sl. 

6.TI1 

40 

40 

3.70 

e. 

B.»0 

s'.w  1 . : 

'II  'i 

76 

'.w    1 

00 

50 

3,70 

?■ 

7. no  1   ^   i" 

DO 

00 

6:20 

li.ea 

96 

90 

■» 

SO 

S.30 

B.ao 

l[.W 

4.1W 

■V^'  ^ 

in 

,90 

90 

60 

a.w 

e.io 

3.ja 

,80 

90 

7,20 

b'. 

^Iw 

a.oo 

6.90 

Iw 

so 

.70 

30 

!0 

B-00 

a. 

4.70 

87.00 

11.80 

-SO 

■y.rni 

2.W    t 

40 

,S0 

80 

M 

4,00 

». 

9.00 

,90 

80 

3,60 

S: 

a 

X,90 
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Im 

a.70   £ 

iO 
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2.30    .. 
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Bating  table  for  Tallapoosa  River  at  MiUtead,  Alabama,  for  1899. 
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u* 

u> 
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"Z 
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a 
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d 

bo 
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be 

"Z 
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a" 
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as 

d 

W4 

d 

eC 

C 

Q 

O 

5                     ! 

1 

0 

5 

PeH. 

Second  FL 

Feet. 

i 

Second  Feet, 

Fket. 

Second  Ft. 

0.7 

320 

6.5 

7,437 

17.5 

20,977 

0.8 

430 

7.0 

8,052 

18.0 

21.582 

0.9 

550 

7.5 

8,667 

18.5 

22.179 

1.0 

672 

8.0 

9,282 

19.0 

22.812 

1.1 

795 

8.5 

9,897 

19.5 

23.427 

1.2 

918 

9.0 

10,512 

20.0 

24.042 

1.3 

1,041 

9.5 

11.127 

20.5 

24.657 

1.4 

1,164 

10.0 

11,742 

21.0 

25,272 

1.5 

1,287 

10.5 

12,357 

21.5 

25.887 

1.6 

1,410 

11.0 

12,972 

22.0 

26.502 

1.7 

1,533 

11.5 

13,587 

22.5 

27.117 

1.8 

1.656 

12.0 

14,202 

23.0 

27,732 

1.9 

1,779 

12.5 

14.817 

23.5 

28.347 

2.0 

1,902 

13.0 

15.432 

24.0 

28,962 

2.5 

2,517 

13.5 

16,047 

24.5 

29,577 

3.0 

3,132 

14.0 

16.662 

25.0 

30.192 

3.5 

3,747 

14.5 

17,277 

25.5 

30.807 

4.0 

4,362 

15.0 

17.892 

26.0 

31.422 

4.5 

4,977 

15.5 

18.507 

26.5 

32.037 

5.0 

5.592 

16.0 

19,122 

27.0 

32.652 

5.5 

6,207 

16.5 

19.737 

27.5 

33.287 

6.0 

6,822 

17.0 

20,352 

27.9 

33,779 

Note — This  table  applied  to  the  foregoing  "Daily  gage  heights" 
gives  the  cubic  feet  per  second  flowing  in  the  river  on  each  date  for 
which  the  gage  height  is  given. 

During  the  year  1900  the  following  discharge  measure- 
ments were  made  by  Max  Hall : 

Feb.  23 — Gage  height.  9.20  feet;  discharge,  9,956  second-feet. 
March  5 — Gage  height,  6.70  feet;  discharge.  7,088  second-feet. 
Dec.  3 — Gage  height,  2.95  feet;  discharge,  3,031  second-feet 
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Milsteaa,  AJa- 


Daily  gage  height,  in  feet,  of  rollopoosa  River 
bama,  for  1900. 


Jan.  {  Feb.  Mar.  April   May  June    July  Aug,  Sept. 


The  following  measurements  were  made  by  Max  Hall  and 
James  R.  Hall  during  1901 : 

Feb.  12 — Gage  beight,  10.70  feet;  dlscbarge,  11,759  second-teet. 
March  13 — Qage  height,  5.55  feet;  dlacbarge,  6,644  second-feet. 
October  2S — Gage  height,  1.70  f«et;  discharge,  1,583  second-feet. 
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Daily  gage  height  of  Tallapoosa  River  at  Milstead,  Ala.,  for  1901. 


Day. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


1 

2, 

3, 

4. 

5 

6. 

7, 

X. 

9, 

10 

11 

12, 

13 

14, 

15 

16 

17 

18, 

19 

20, 

21 

22, 

23 

24 

25 

20 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


Apr 


May.  Jui-    July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


14.30 

15.50 

14.50 

11.00 

9.80 

8.70 

7.40 

6.10 

5.30 

5.00 

6.00 

24.20 

30.50 

22.00 

18.00 

11.50 

12.20 


12. 
9, 


10 
70 


8.00 
7.10 
6.80 
6.40 
6.20 
7.00 
6.80 
6.70 
6.70 
6.60 
6.80 
7.00 


7.40 

7.20 

7.60 

24.07 

2l].00 

18.30 

12.60 

10.60 

13.10 

14.00 

12.60 

10.90 

9.80 

8.20 

7.70 

6.90 

6.»K) 

6.50 

6.30 

6.20 

5.90 

5.80 

5.70 

6.00 

6.10 

6.10 

6.00 

6.50 


5.30 
5.20 
5.10 
5.00 
4.90 
4.70 
4.50 
4.40 
4.40 
4.70 
7.70 
6.00 
5.50 
6.00 
5.50 
5.10 
4.60 
4.10 
4.00 
6.00 
7.90 
6.30 
6.20 
10.10 
8.90 
10.20 
14.30 
17.60 
15.00 
9.90 
31.50 


26.00 

22.00 

23.00 

18.00 

14.20 

10.80 

9.60 

7.20 

6.80 

6.20 

5.80 

b.m 

6.10 

8.80 

10.70 

8.70 

7.70 

11.00 

23.00 

22.00 

13.40 

10.70 

8.90 

7.60 

6.90 

6.60 

6.10 

6.80 

6.60 

5.20 


5.0m 
4.80 
4.i0 
4.60 
4.40 
4.30 
4.20 
4.20 
4.iU 
3.90 
3.80 
3.80 
3.80 
4.60 
4.3u 
4.00 
3.60 
S.fcO 
3.00 
5.50 
10.  oO 
16.20 
14.20 
12.00 
9.00 
10.00 
8.40 
6.40 
6.00 
5.10 
4.80 


8.1U 

5.10 

2.10 

4.00 

8.(,0 

4.20 

2.20 

3.50 

y.i 

4.30 

2.30 

2.90 

lO.iJO 

4.00 

2.20 

2.70 

8.00 

3.30 

2.10 

2.40 

1.. « 

3.60 

2.10 

2.20 

12.  ?0 

4.00 

2.60 

2.10 

10.10 

4.80 

2.60 

2.00 

6.30 

4.70 

2.30 

2.00 

5.90 

3.70 

2.30 

1.90 

4.60 

2.90 

2.10 

1.90 

4.10 

2.60 

2;^0 

2.90 

1.80 

4.L0 

2.60 

1.80 

5.  ( 

2.10 

2.50 

2.80 

7.30 

2.20 

2.10 

4.20 

6.70 

2.30 

3.20 

3.10 

6.  CO 

6.30 

8.90 

3.00 

• 

4.80 

8.00 

6.60 

4.40 

4.30 

6.60 

9.10 

4.00 

3.60 

5.90 

7;10 

3. 

3.30 

9.60 

6.00 

3.30 

3.10 

7.20 

3.80 

3.3( 

2.80 

20.75 

2.70 

a.'**^ 

3.60 

21.00 

2.30 

9.10 

2.40 

9.40 

2.10 

3.«0 

2.20 

6.90 

2.10 

2.1*0 

2.60 

4.20 

2.00 

2.80 

2.60 

6.90 

2.10 

2.60 

2.30 

8.70 

2.30 

2.60 

2.20 

7.70 

2.50 

2.20 

4.70 

2.20 
2.90 
6.10 
6.40 


10 
00 
20 
50 
2.10 
2.00 
1.90 


o 


90 
90 
00 
10 
10 
2.00 
1.90 
1.90 
1.80 
1.80 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.60 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 


Nov  lOec. 


1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.80 
1.96 

i.-gs 

2.  CO 
1.90 
1.90 
2.00 
1.90 
1.80 
1.80 
l.Vd 
1.75 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.90 
2.10 
2.20 
2.20 
2.30 
2.20 
2.20 
2.10 
2.30 
2.20 
2.10 
2.00 


I  V 


2.00 
•'  III) 
95 
30 
i  2.40 
2.40 
2.3l> 
2.20 
2.30 
2.20 
2.30 
2.6«) 
2.40 
2.60 
6. CO 
13.40 
9.»)0 
6.00 
3.90 
3.60 
3.40 
3.20 
3.10 
3.10 
3.00 
2.911 
2.96 
i  3.06 
13S.00 
147.00 
139.00 
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Rating  table  for  Tallapoosa  River  at  MiUtead,  Ala.,  for  J900  and  1901, 


m 

1 

• 
4J 

1 

w 

JZ 

&             1 

£ 

c 

^ 

& 

u 

be 

^ 

be 

U; 

be 

u 

u 

u 

0m 

ce 

a 

0m 

Cj 

be 

sz 

cr. 

be- 

cs 

•  *tr 

ce 

•9m 

es 

"^ 

C 

c 

C 

0 

C 

Q 

Ffel. 

*                                            1 

Secoml  Ft. 

Feel, 

1 

Second  Ft       j 

Feet.        j 

Second  Ft. 

1.5 

1,337 

4.1 

3,262 

18.0 

19,900 

1.6 

1,450 

4.2 

4,375 

19.0 

21,025 

1.7 

1,562 

4.3 

4.487 

20.0 

22,150 

1.8 

1.675 

4.4 

4,600 

21.0 

23,275 

1.9 

1,787 

4.5 

4,712 

22.0 

24,400 

2.0 

1,900 

4.6 

4,825 

23.0 

25,525 

2.1 

2.012 

4.7 

4,937 

24.0 

26.650 

2.2 

2.125 

4.8 

5,050 

25.0 

27.775 

2.3 

2.237 

4.9 

5,162 

26.0 

28,900 

2.4 

2,350 

5.0 

5.275 

27.0 

30,025 

2.6 

2,462 

5.5 

5,837 

28.0 

31,150 

2.6 

2,575 

6.0 

6.400 

29.0 

32,275 

2.7 

2,687 

6.5 

6.962 

30.0 

33.400 

2.8 

2,800 

7.0 

7,525 

•  31.0 

34,525 

2.9 

2.912 

7.5 

8,087 

32.0 

35,6^0 

3.0 

3,025 

8.0 

8,650 

33.0 

36,775 

3.1 

3,137 

8.5 

9,212 

34.0 

37,900 

3.2 

3.250 

9.0 

9,775 

35.0 

39,025 

3.3 

3,362 

10.0 

10,900 

36.0 

41,150 

3.4 

3.475 

11.0 

12.025 

37.0 

41,275 

3.5 

3,587 

12.0 

13,150 

38.0 

42,400 

3.6 

3,700 

13.0 

14,275 

39.0 

43,525 

3.7 

3,812 

14.0 

15,400 

'     40.0 

44.650 

3.8 

3^25 
4,^37 

15.0 

16.525 

41.0 

45,775 

3.9 

16.0 

17.650 

42.0 

46.900 

4.0 

4.150 

17.0 

18,775 

43.0 

48,025 

Note — This  table  applied  to  the  foregoing  "Daily  gage  heights" 
gives  the  cubic  feet  per  second  flowing  in  the  river  on  each  date  for 
which  the  gage  height  is  given. 
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^Estimated  monthly  discharge  of  Tallapoosa  River  at  Milstead,  Ala. 

[Drainage  area,  3.840  square  miles.] 


Month. 


1897. 
August,  7-31  . 
September  . . 

October  

November  . . 
December   . . . 

1898. 

January  

February  . . . 

March   

April   

May   

June    

July    

August   

September   . . 

October 

November  . . . 
December  . . . 

1899. 

January    

February    . . . 

March   

April    

May   

June    

July 

August 

September  . . 

October 

November  . . . 
December   . . . 

1900. 

January  

February    . . . 

March    

April   

May    

June   

July 

August 

September  . . 

October 

November  . . . 

December  . . . 

The  year 


Discharge  in  second-feet 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Mean. 


Total  in 
acre- 
feet. 


Run-oflf- 


jSecond* 
Depth  ,feet  per 


in 
inches. 


square 
mile. 


12,440 

1,467 

470 

1.200 

6,604 

4,105 

2,265 

5,715 

21,240 

2,610 

3,070 

5.485 

25,610 

6,520 

36.420 

16.180 

11,120 

22,197 

44,952 

32,652 

21,582 

4,731 

2,999 

20.290 

4.362 

2,394 

1,656 

7,068 

18,138 

10,335 
48.305 
17.650 
18.775 

6,736 
27,831 
11.572 

6,960 
28,447 
13.262 
11,460 
18.775 
48.305 


1,070 
420 
380 
470 

1.070 

1,575 

1,690 

1,575 

2,150 

885 

540 

885 

1,920 

1,345 

1,115 

2,035 

3,530 

4,116 

6.945 

7,314 

5,100 

2,517 

1.287 

795 

1.287 

430 

320 

918 

1.656 

2.125 
2.237 
5.723 
4.712 
2.462 
2,575 
2,462 
1,675 
1,337 
1.337 
2,462 
2.800 
1,337 


3,173 
742 
424 
729 

2,214 

2,426 
1.912 
2,313 
5,748 
1.493 
1,314 
2.493 
7.418 
2,637 
7,280 
6,049 
5,741 

8,417 

15.688 

12,399 

9,016 

3,351 

2.040 

4,985 

2,222 

984 

1,014 

1,787 

4,728 

3,728 
12,950 
10.208 
9,016 
3.7X8 
8.317 
5.405 
2,814 
4,975 
3,787 
4,224 
6,475 
6.301 


157,340 
44,155 
26,070 
43,379 

136,135 

149,170 
106,187 
142,222 
342.029 
91.802 
78,188 
153.290 
456,118 
156,912 
447,633 
359,940 
353,003 

517,541 
871.267 
762,386 
536,489 
206.046 
121,788 
306,516 
136.625 
58.552 
62.348 
106,334 
290,713 

229.226 
719.206 
627,665 
536,489 
228.611 
494,896 
332,340 
173.026 
296,033 
232,854 
261,346 
398,132 
4,519,823 


0.77 
0.21 
0.12 
0.21 
0.67 

0.72 
0.52 
0.69 
1.67 
0.46 
0.38 
0.75 
2.22 
0.77 
2.19 
1.76 
1.73 

2.63 

4.26 

3.721 

2.62 

1.00 

0.59 

1.50 

0.67 

0.29 

0.30 

0.53 

1.42 

1.12 
3.50 
3.07 
2.62 
1.12 
2.42 
1.63 
0.84 
1.451 
1.14 
1.23 
1.95 
22.09 


*See  explanation  page  13. 


0.83 
0.19 
0.11 
0.19 
0.58 

0.63 
0.50 
0.60 
1.50 
0.39 
0.34 
0.65 
1.93 
0.69 
1.90 
1.58 
1.50 

2.19 
4.09 
3.23 
2.3S 
0.87 
0.53 
1.30 
0.58 
0.26 
0.26 
0.47 
1.23 

0.97 
3.37 
2.66 
2.35 
0.97 
2.17 
1.41 
0.78 
1.30 
0.99 
1.10 
1.69 
1.64 
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'Ilk])/  discharge  of  Tallapoosa  River  near  Mllttead,  Ala. 
inrnlnaKe  arpa.  3.SW  square  miles. 1 


Dlwhar 

„i„  ,„»«.,„■ 

Run-off. 

Month. 

Haii- 

Mini- 

Depth 

r„T^; 

-- 

Inches. 

mile. 

1901. 

January  

33,962 

5,275 

11.476 

3.45 

2.99 

February  

28,900 

5.837 

10.440 

April 

28,900 

5,4SS 

12.020 

3.4g 

3.13 

6.440 

1.94 

1.68 

13,li62 

2,776 

5,976 

1.74 

1.56 

July   

5.387 

2,012 

3.398 

1.01 

.88 

AugUBt 

23,275 

2,012 

5,904 

September 

9,887 

1.675 

3,137 

.91 

.82 

October 

6.849 

2.237 

1,855 

.54 

.48 

December 

•70,000 

1,8*3 

S.2S2 

2.4S 

2.16 

The  year  

•70,000 

1.E62 

6.639 

23.41 

v'<  .m:o^i' 


■mIm 


Fig.  1 — Discharge  of  Tallapoosa  River  at  Mllstead.  Ala..  1897. 
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i^'wipri  v'iiHBiirr<  ^<«Mir 


Pig.  2— Discbarge  of  Tallapoosa  River  at  Milatead.  Ala..  ISi 
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Fig.  3— Discharge  of  Tallapoosa  River  at  Milstead,  Ala..  1S99. 
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The  amount  of  water  delivered  from  the  drainage  basin  as 
measured  at  the  points  named  betow  has  been  computed  in 
terms  cf  depth  in  inches.  The  normals  given  are  the  monthly 
averages  for  times  during  which  measurements  or  computa- 
tions were  had.  The  figures  for  the  yearly  normal  are  the 
sums  of  these  monthly  averages. 


Depth  of  run-off  i 


inches  from  the  drainage  batin  of  Taljapoosa 
River  at  UiUtead,  Ala. 


Day. 

liili  illiilili 

1 

i  k 

m 

Normal    ... 

E  ■'■■'■■'■■■ 

iMi  ;:::::;: 

*T2      '.62     ".6»   i.en    '.46      '.X 

lilliililfl 

l.'A  1.3! 

i.m  '.e. 

"m  '.& 

ISO 

I'.T. 
1.41 
1.9f 

a,  41 

iftnimum  monthly  discharge  of  Tallapoosa  River  at  Milslead.  Ala., 
with  corresponding  net  horsepower  per  foot  of  fall  on  a  water 
wheel  realising  tto  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  power. 


im          L                 19M          ! 

IBOl 

?f 

??\ 

t 

ill 

n^ 

§1 

^:'S 

Pi 

i^- 

1 

slK 

a=^ 

T.^ 

SS* 

SI'S 

zi 

iSi 

Z3 

January  . . . 

4,1  IB 

374 

1 

2,125 

,., 

5,275 

480 

February    . 

6.945 

S31 

1 

2.23/ 

203 

5,837 

531 

March    .... 

7.3U 

665 

1 

6.725 

52C 

4,150 

377 

April   

5.1O0 

464 

1 

42f 

5.500 

500 

May  

a.fin 

229 

:t 

2.462 

22J 

3.587 

326 

June   

4 

2.575 

234 

2,575 

234 

July   

785 

72 

I 

2.4S2 

m 

2.012 

183 

August    . . . 

1.287 

117 

1,675 

152 

2.012 

183 

September 

43« 

1,337 

122 

1,675 

152 

October    .. . 

32(1 

2S 

M 

1,337 

1,562 

142 

November  . 

9IK 

83 

f. 

2,462 

2ii 

1,562 

142 

December   . 

1.65li 

1511         1 

2,  son 

2r,5 

■i 

1.S43 

ISS         I 

Note— To  find  the  minimum  net  horse  power  available  at  a  shoal 

on  tbis  stream,  near  this  station,  for  any  monthi  multiply  the  total 
fall  of  the  ahoal  by  the  "net  H.  P.  per  foot  of  fall"  In  this  table  tor 
that  month. 
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!.      TAl.l.APOOSA    RIVER    NEAR   SLSANNA.    ALABAMA. 

This  Station  was  established  July  27,  1900,  by  J.  R.  Hall. 
It  is  located  at  tlie  mouth  of  Blue  Creek,  which  is  10  feet 
above  the  east  landing  of  McCarty's  ferry,  13  miles  south- 
west of  Dadeville,  and  3  miles  from  Susanna,  the  nearest 
postoffice.  The  rod  is  graduated  to  feet  and  tenths :  it  is  r8 
feet  long,  and  is  nailed  vertically  to  a  tree  overhanging  the 
water  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek  at  the  junction  of  the 
creek  and  the  riveir.  The  gage  is  referred  to  a  bench  mark 
on  a  white  hickory  tree  about  40  feet  from  the  rod  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  creek,  and  is  376.67  feet  above  tide  water. 
Discharge  measurements  are  made  from  a  boat  held  in  place 
by  a  wire  stretched  across  the  river,  upon  which  the  distances 
from  the  initial  point  are  tagged.  The  section  is  an  exception- 
ally good  one,  depth  and  current  being  almost  uniform  ihc 
entire  width  of  the  stream.  The  observer  is  T.  A.  Walls,  a 
farmer  who  lives  i  mile  from  the  station.  During  1900  and 
1901  the  following  discharge  measurements  were  made  b" 
James  R.  Hall : 

1900: 
July  27 — Gage  height,  1,80  feet;   discharge,  2,309  second-feet. 
August  9 — Gftge  hielght,  1.5G  feet;   dlBcharge,  1,SOO  second-feeL 
September  2S — Gage  heigtit.  1.50  feet:  discharge.  1,S09  second-feeL 
November  24 — Gage  height,  2.40  feet;  discharge,  3,629  second-teet 

1901: 
July  9— Gage  height,  2.80  feet;   dlacharge,  B,628  second-feet. 
Feb.  27.— Gafie  height.  2.90  feet;   discharge,  5.135  second-feet. 
Note— The  gage  was  washed  away,  and  this  station  was  discon- 
tinued on  March  30th,  1901. 


Daily  gage  height,  in  feel,  of  Taltapooaa  River,  1 
for  1900. 


r  Sutanna,  Ala., 
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1 
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Daily  gage  height  of  Tallapoosa  River  at  Susanna,  Ala.,  for  1901. 


Day.    I  Jan.  [Feb.  (MarJ       Day.    |  Jan.  (Feb.  [Mar. 


I 


1. 

o 

3.' 
4. 
5. 
6. 

^ 

8. 

9. 
10. 
U. 


6.0 

3.40 

2.70' 

6.0 

3.45 

2A'A) 

5.1 

3.30 

2.65  ' 

4.5 

11.50 

2.70  ' 

3.9 

9.50 

2.65  1 

!  3.5 

6.50 

2.60 ; 

3.2 

4.40 

2.50  ! 

3.0 

4.30 

2.40  i 

2.9 

4.80 

2.50 

2.8 

4.90 

2.701 

3.4 

4.50 

3.30 

._  , 

1 

12 

13.5  1 

13 

11.5 

14 

8.0 

15 

6.1 

16 

4.5 

17 

5.0 

18 

4.5 

19 

3.9 

20 

1  3.4 

21 

3.2 

22 

3.1 

4.00 
3.50 
3.04 
3.30 
3.20 
3.10 
3.10 
3.C5 
3.00 
2.9U 
2.85 


3.10 
2.90 
2.60 
2.50 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.45 
3.00 
3.40 
2.90 


Jan.  I  Feb.   Mar. 


Bating  table  for  Tallapoosa  River,  at  Susanna,  Ala.,  1900  and  1901. 


Q&ge  Height. 

Dlschargre. 

Gagre  Height. 

Discharge. 

1.0 

4.0 

11,030 

1.2 

4.2 

11,930 

1.4 

1,680 

4.4 

12,830 

1.6 

1,960 

4.6 

13,730 

1.8 

2,320 

4.8 

14,630 

2.0 

2,740 

5.0 

15,530 

2.2 

3.230 

5.5 

17,780 

2.4 

3,850 

6.0 

20.030 

2.6 

4,730 

6.5 

22.280 

2.8 

5,630 

7.0 

24.530 

3.0 

6,530 

8.0 

29.030 

3.2 

7.430 

9.0 

33,530 

3.4 

8.330 

10.0 

38.030 

3.6 

9.230 

11.0 

42.530 

3.8 

10.130 

11.7 

45.680 

NoTK — This  table  applied  to  the  foregoing  "Daily  gage  heights" 
gives  the  cubic  feet  per  second  flowing  in  the  river  on  each  date  for 
which  the  gage  height  is  given. 

Estimated   monthly  discharge  of  Tallapoosa  River,  near  Susanna, 

Alabama, 

rDraina^e  area.  2.610  square  mile.s.] 


Discharge  In  second-feet. 


Run-off. 


Month 


MaxI 

mum. 


Mini- 
!mum. 


Mean. 


Tr»tal  In 
acre- 
feot. 


Depth 

In 
linclios. 


I 


Second 
feet  per 
j^quare 
mile. 


1900. 
July  27  to  31 

August    I   19.130 

September   |  45,680| 

October !   20.030, 

November 15.080 

December "   19.130 


1.680 
1.570 
1.570 
1.885 
2.520 


8.364 
3.258 
6,083 
4.776 
3.676 
6.288 


200.327 
361.964 
293.665 
218.737 
386.634 


1.441 

2.60| 

2.11| 

1.57 

2.78 


1.25 
2.33 
1.83 
1.41 
2.41 
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Eaiimated  monthly  discharge  of  Tallapooaa  River,  near   Butanna, 

Alabama. 
[Drainage  urea.  ;!,<no  square  miles.] 


Run-off. 

Month. 

Maxl- 

tfinl- 

Mean. 

Depth 
Inches. 

:eet  per 

1901. 

53.780 
44,780 

26.330 

5.630 
5.630 
3.S50 

13.265 
11,303 
7.546 

5.86 
I.Bl 
3.31 

6.08 
4.33 
2.89 

March    .... 

3fintmum  monthly  discharge  of  Tallapoosa  River  at  Susanna,  Ala,, 
icilh  corresponding  net  horsepotoer  per  fool  of  fall  on  a  water 
wheel  realizing  m  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  poioer. 

[Drainage  area.  ;.t;iD  square  miles.] 


,.. 

1901 

"■0 

^ 

■§§ 

"1 

Sc      ■ 

^      ^  =  P 

£>-       a° 

n 

l^=^|| 

s 

i^=:^l 

a 

ii'sz^E 

il 

sx^  l|- 

July    

2,320 

211 

2  January  

5,630 

512         1 

August 

5  'February  ... 

1,570 

143 

1  March    

3,860 

350         4 

October   

1,570 

143 

1 

November  .... 

1.885 

171 

2 

December 

2,520 

229 

1 

Note — To  find  tlie  minimum  net  horse  power  available  at  a  shoal 
on  thfs  stream,  near  thie  station,  tor  any  month,  multiply  the  totsi 
fall  of  the  shoal  by  the  "net  H.  P.  per  foot  of  tall"  In  this  table  ror 
tbat  month. 

3.     TALLAPOOSA   RIVER,   NEAR  8TURDEVANT.  ALABAMA. 

This  station  was  established  July  19,  1900,  by  J.  R.  Hall. 
It  is  located  at  the  bridge,  Columbus  &  Western  Division  of 
the  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad,  a  fourth  of  a  mile  west  of 
Stiirdevant.  The  gage  rod  is  20  feet  high,  and  is  graduated 
to  feet  and  tenths.    It  is  in  two  sections,  and  is  fastened  verti- 
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cally.  the  shorter  section  to  a  post  at  the  edge  of  the  waer  on 
ihe  east  bank,  about  20  feet  below  the  bridge,  and  the  longer 
section  to  the  first  stone  jiier  from  the  east  bank.  It  is  so  set 
that  when  the  water  rises  above  the  short  section  it  is  on  the 
long  section,  and  the  readings  are  made  as  from  one  ccMitinii- 
mis  rcKl.  The  initial  point  of  sounding  is  the  east  end  of  the 
briilge.  The  section  is  broken  b)'  three  piers  and  by  seme 
large  rocks  below  the  bridge.  The  gage  is  referred  to  a 
bench  mark  consisting  of  a  nail  in  the  southwest  comer  of 
pier  N'o.  2,  east  side  of  the  river,  455.70  feet  above  tide  water, 
and  14.20  feet  above  the  zero  of  the  gage.  The  observer  is 
I>.  F.  Neighbors,  fanner  and  postmaster  at  Sturdevant,  who 
lives  a  fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  station.  During  1900  the 
following  discharge  measurements  were  made  bv  James  R. 
Hall : 


Daily  gage  height,  ii 


feet,  'j(  Tallapoosa  River  near  Sturdevant,  Ala. 
for  IdOl). 


lulyiAugSept  OctlNov 


|ju[ylj 


«.H  7.00 
2. mi  6.001 

fl.CKll  3.«" 
i.miM 
i.M  S.TO 
2,30  z.yi 

:.Ki|  2.701  i." 

!.a5{  ■iM\  ■: 

[.«0  -  "■     ■ 

j.sn  ■:  ■ ' 


Z.V\  S.B)    B.30 
h.«*\  J.eO    4.90 

t.snl  i.aol  E.« 


During  the  year   1901   James  R.  Hall  made  one  measure- 
ment, as  follows : 

March  S — Oaj;e  height.  3.40  feet;  discharge,  3.774  second -feet. 

During  the  year    1902    the    follo«-ing    discharge    measure- 
ments have  been  made  at  Sturdevant  by  \V.  E,  Hall : 

July  U— Gage  height.  1.85  feet:  discharge.  1.440  second-feet. 
September  17— Gage  height.  0.80  feet;  discharge.  658  second-feet. 
October  9^Gage  height.  1.08  feet:  discharge.  SSS  second-feel. 
November  12 — Gage  height.  1  34  feel;  discharge.  1,000  second-feet. 
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Daily  gage  height  of  Tallapoosa  River  at  Sturdevant,  Ala.,  for  H^oi. 


Day. 

1 

Jan. 

1 

1 
Mar.  1  April 

i           1 

May 

1 

June 

July! 

1 
Aug.] 

Sept.l 

Oct. 

Nov. 

iDfC 

1 

I 

7.0 

4.G 

3.8 

7.4 

3.8 

5.5 

4.0 

3.1 

3.2 

2.4 

1 
1.6 

1.7 

G.S 

4.5 

3.8 

6.8 

3.7 

5.5 

3.5 

2.8 

2.9 

4.5 

1.6 

1.7 

3 

K.O 

5.S 

3.7 

8.3 

3.7 

5.3 

3.2 

2.5 

2.7 

6.0 

1.6 

2.1 

4 

5.4 

12.9 

3.7 

7.4 

3.6 

5.2 

3.0 

2.3 

2.6 

3.4 

1.6 

•>  o 

5 

4.9 

9.4 

3.»> 

5.7 

3.5 

4.8 

2.9 

2.3 

2.4 

2.7 

1.7 

I    2.3 

« 

5.2 

7.7 

3.G 

5.0 

3.5 

4.6 

2.8 

2.3 

2.3 

1.8 

2.'' 

1 

5.1 

«i.5 

3.5 

4.7 

3.4 

5.6 

4.3 

2.1 

2.2 

2.1 

1.8 

2.1 

X 

4.0 

5.4 

3.4 

4.4 

3.4 

4.9 

4.0 

2.4 

2.1 

2.0 

I'.S 

2.1 

9 

4.0 

5.7 

3.4 

4.2 

3.3 

3.8 

3.4 

2.0 

2.0 

1.8 

*»  t* 

10 

4.1 

5.4 

3.9 

4.0 

3.3 

3.H 

3.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

1.8 

V   o 

11 

•i.O 

5.2 

4.3 

3.9 

3.3 

3.4 

2.6 

2.0 

1.9 

1.7 

2.3 

11' 

14.1 

5.1 

4.0 

3.9 

3.2 

3.3 

2.3 

2.4 

2.0 

1.9 

1.7 

2.2 

13 

11.0 

4.8 

3.8 

4.1 

3.2 

3.2 

2.2 

2.3 

2.0 

2.1 

1.7 

2.1 

14 

9.2 

\     4.») 

3.H 

6.0 

3.4 

4.9 

2.1 

2.2 

4.0 

2.1 

1.8 

3.0 

15 

fi.l 

4.4 

3.4 

6.4 

3.3 

4.4 

2.1 

2.0 

3.4 

2.0 

1.8 

7.S 

10 

5.3 

4.3 

3.3 

5.3 

4.2 

•t.' 

2.0 

5.3 

2.8 

2.0 

1.8 

5.9 

17 

5.7 

4.2 

3.3 

4.7 

3.1 

3.8 

7.2 

3.6 

1.9 

1.8 

4.1 

18 

5.3 

4.2 

3.2 

4.4 

3.0 

3.6 

3.8 

5.9 

7.0 

1.9 

1.8 

3.5 

19 

4.0 
4.4 

4.1 
4.1 

3.2 
3.1) 

8.5 
9.0 

3.0 
3.3 

3.3 
3.1 

3.6 
3.2 

5.3 
6.6 

5.2 
4.3 

1.8 
1.8 

2.0 
2.2 

3  0 

2«) 

2.8 

21 

4.3 

4.0 

4.3 

6.7 

6.1 

3.0 

3.0 

5.8 

•   3.4 

1.7 

2.2 

2.6 

22 

4.2 

4.0 

3.9 

5.2 

7.6 

1     •>  I 

r        — .  • 

2.8 

6.6 

3,0 

1.7 

2.3 

2.5 

23 

4.1 

4.0 

3.7 

4.« 

7.0 

2.8 

2.4 

11.7 

2.4 

1.7 

2.5 

24 

4.2 

4.0 

4.5 

4.6 

6.5 

2.7 

8.3 

2.3 

1.7 

2.2 

3.0 

25 

4.3 

4.0 

4.3 

4.4 

5.3 

1     2.7 

2.1 

5.2 

2.2 

1.7 

2.1 

2.S 

2t; 

4.2 

4.0 

5.4 

4.3 

6.8 

2.6 

*>  1 

4.0 

2.1 

1.7 

2.1 

—  ,  1 

27 

4.1 

'     3.9 

8.7 

4.2 

4.5 

2.6 

2.1 

3.3 

2.0 

1.6 

2.0 

2.6 

28 

4.3 

3.9 

8.2 

4.1 

4.4 

2.5 

2.1 

4.4 

2.0 

1.6 

^    1.9 

2.8 

29 

4.5 



7.5 

4.0 

4.3 

2  5 

2.0 

5.2 

2.2 

1.6 

1.8 

15.7 

3U 

4.5 

1 

5.0 

3.9 

4.2 

6.2 

2.1 

4.3 

2.3 

1.6 

1.8 

17.2 

31 

4.6 

1 

8.9 

4.0 

2.8 

3.5 

1.6 

12.0 

4.     Sl'RVRV   OF   TALLAPOOS-\    RIVER   IN    ALABAMA. 

This  survey  of  a  ])arl  of  Tallap' osa  Riv^r  in  Alabama  was 
made  in  June  and  July,  1900,  under  supervision  of  B,  M. 
Hall,  resident  Hydro^rapher,  by  Field  Engineer  James  R. 
Hall,    levelnian    and   topographer. 

The  survey  began  at  the  Hydrographic  Station  on  the 
Tallapoosa  River,  at  Milstead,  Ala.,  and  ran  up  the  river  (u 
miles  to  head  nt  shoal  above  (xriffii's  Ferry.  The  elevations 
are  sea-level  elevations. 

i)i:sckii»Tiox    OK   RJ\ER. 

The  entire  river  above  Milstead  runs  mi  granite  bed-rock, 
and  has  numerous  bluffs  along  its  ])anks,  forming  excellent 
sites  fr  r  dams. 

There  are  two  large  develoix^l  water  powers  en  the  river: 
The  Tallassee  Falls  ])lant.  and  the  Montgomery  Power  Com- 
pany's ])lant.  both  of  which  are  near  the  lower  end  of  the  sur- 
vey.    iScc  Plates  B  aud  (',  opposite.) 
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The  Tallassee  Falls  dam  and  canal,  which  are  six  miles 
abcve  Milstead,  utilize  a  fall  of  64  feet,  with  the  whole  river. 
This  power  and  its  large  cotton  manufacturing  plant  recently 
completed,  is  described  in  the  Twentieth  Annual  Rqx)rt,  U. 
S.  Ck^ological  Survey,  Part  I\*,  Pages  192-193.  This  power 
was  capable  of  realizing  8,900  net  H.  P.  without  storage  dur- 
ing low  water  of  i  )ctober,  1901.  A  break  which  occurred  in 
the  dam  on  December  29,  1901,  has  decreased  the  present 
available  head,  but  does  not  stop  the  machinery. 

The  Montgomery  lV)wer  Company  dam  has  a  40-foc;t  dam, 
nine  and  a  half  miles  abcve  Milstead.  It  backs  the  water  six 
and  a  half  miles  up  the  river,  and  forms  an  immense  storage 
basin.  This  being  almost  completed  in  December,  1901,  was 
partly  washed  out  by  a  great  flood  December  29,  190 1.  The 
water  wheels,  dynamos,  |)ole  line  and  wiring  to  Montgomery 
are  all  installed,  and  ready  for  work  as  s(X)n  as  the  dam  is  re- 
paired.    The  distance  to  Montgomery  is  about  2"^  miles. 

With  river  at  stage  of  lowest  water  during  October,  1901, 
this  plant  will  develop  at  the  wheels  5.572  net  H.  P.  from  the 
run  of  the  river  without  drawing  on  the  storage. 

The  equalizing  storage  of  this  dam  will  add  fully  25  per 
cent,  to  this  ix)wer  and  to  the  power  at  Tallassee  for  continu- 
ous running  without  materially  lowering  the  head  at  either 
])lant. 

The  following  list  of  distances  and  elevations  of  water  and 
bench  marks  shows  the  fall  of  the  river  from  |x>int  to  point. 
The  total  fall  in  5()  rf  the  (q  miles  surveyed  is  364  feet. 
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Elevations  and  bend'i  marks  along  Tallapoosa  River  from  Milatead, 
Ala.,  to  Origin  Shoata. . 


River  surface 


CreaC   of   Mnntson 


Upper  end  of  MonlgDmery  Power  Co.'u  Pond.. 
Water  nt  Double  Bridge   Ferry   


.StI 


206.3 
39.8 

S».3 
335. S 
3GI.« 


id  of  Tavl 
ch  murk    : 


^nch  mark  No,  IS.  wlllut 
;neli    mark    No.    «.    pint 


:    mouch   or   High   Falls 

moiith' '  of '  'iilg-h  ■  Fi^to 


359. iX 

'*3«(>ii6. 


Water  a 


mnrk    No.   H,   top  of   Long  branch 

'to,  '  while' '  hickory  '  at  '  'McCw-ty's  ' 

of  Blue  Creek    

y'e  Ferry,  mouth  of  Blue  Cree 
Halite  mouth  of  Peru  Branch.. 

at  Gold  Ulna  Branch   

1    mark    No.    100.    mulberry   at    mouth    of    Bold 


Mine    Branch     . 


Bench    mar 


t  Roblneon's  Ferry   

t  top  of  ITpper  Rohlnxon  Bhoala. 
—  .„^_  small   Bycamore  hi 


t  Roblimon'a  Ferry 


No. 


toot   of  Hardy 
feet  below  the 


lark  No.  150,  dead  xtui 

ti  ut  Big  Sandy  Creek 

t  mouth  of  Big  Sundy  Creek. 
Bench  mark  No.  165,  big  red  oak  at  Voung's  Ferry.. 

t   Young's   Ferry   ... 

L  Cherokee   Bluff   

Bench    mark__  No.    175.    big    walnut    aW    yordR    above 


Mor 


1  Creek   , 


,   180,  1 


-Inch  pine  tree  at  thlr 

ieago  Siioais,  oppoBl'te 

ftilte  'oak'  'li 


414. 30(.. 

39g.D8|.. 


Beago  Shoal: 

r  at  third  bar  n 

iirk   No,    ISO    .... 

1   mark  No.   ISO.   large  white  oak  at  east  land- 
g  at   WHlkers  Ferry   . 
r  at  Walkers  Perry   ,. 
I  mark  No.  210,  leaning  white  oak  at  mouth  of 
mil  branch  at  upper  end  of  Upahaw  place... 


"t»!fi5 
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0* 
98 

iSo 


Destcrlption  or   location. 


> 

COO) 

a> «  5 


o 

3l 


£■3 


38.3 
39.3 

39.3 

41.2 

41.2 
42.2 
45.3 
48.3 

48.3 
50.0 

50.0 
52.0 
52.0 
56.4 
55.4 
60.8 
60.8 

62.0 

62.0 


Water  at  bench  mark^No.  215 

Water  under  Central  railroad  bridge  at  Sturdevant, 

Alabama   

Bench   mark   on   top   of  raJl  over  first  pier  of  the 

east  end  of  Central  Railroad  bridge   

Bench  mark  No.  210.  large  water  oak  at  east  land- 
ing of  Dennis  Ferry  

Water  at   Dennis  Ferry  

Water  at  mouth  of  branch  on  left  bank  of  river.... 

Water  600  feet  below  mouth  of  Hlllabee  Creek 

Bench  mark  No.  310,  water  oak  at  east  landing  of 

Welch's  Ferry   

Water  at  Welch's  Ferry   

Bench  mark  No.  330.  beech  150  feet  above  mouth  of 

Freeman's   Branch    

Water  150  feet  above  mouth  of  Freeman's  Branch 

Water  at   Whaleys  Ferry   

Bench  mark  No.  340,  birch  at  Whaleys  Ferry 
Bench  mark  No.  350.  10-inch  birch  at  Millers  Ferry.. 

Water  at  Millers  Ferry  

Water  at  QrlflBns  Ferry   

Bench  mark  No.  380.  double  ash  tree  on  left  bank  at 

GriflBns  Ferry  

Bench  mark  No.  390,  12-inch  birch  at  head  of  Griffins 

Shoals   

Water  at  head  of  Griffins  Shoals  


•■•••• 


506.90 
457.15 


504.15 


526.62 


539.38 
562.16 


664.76 
573.87 


488.00 
444.26 


446.8& 

448.20 
472.60 


492.30 


521.04 
529.4g 


544.00 
557.10 


670.30 


Surveys  have  been  made  for  a  large  dam,  35  or  40  feet  in 
height,  at  or  near  Double  Bridge  Ferry,  to  back  the  water  be- 
yond Robinson's  Ferry,  i  distance  of  about  8  miles  up  the 
river.  There  is  an  excellent  site  for  a  dam,  and  the  project 
is  entirely  feasible.  The  horse  power  in  proportion  to  head 
would  be  the  same  as  that  available  at  the  Montgomery  Power 
Company's  dam. 

From  the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy  Creek  to  a  point  one  mile 
above  Griffin's  Ferr>',  a  distance  of  32  miles,  the  fall  of  the 
Tallapoosa  River  is  176.5  feet.  Nearly  all  of  this  fall  can  be 
utilized  for  power  by  developments  similar  to  those  which 
have  been  made,  and  pro]>osed  below.  A  study  of  the  profile 
and  of  the  above  table  of  distances  and  elevations  will  give 
the  distribution  of  the  fall,  showing  the  distance  to  which 
dams  of  certain  height  will  back  the  water,  at  the  various 
shoals,  but  the  question  of  the  best  power  sites,  and  the  proper 
plan  of  development,  height  and  location  of  dams,  etc.,  for 
any  point  will  depend  on  the  special  conditions  favorable  or 
unfavorable  for  dams  and  canals,  the  width  of  river  bed,  or 
flooded  areas  above,  and  the  value  of  farming  lands  which 
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may  be  flooded.  All  of  which  can  be  determined  only  by  spe- 
cial investigation  and  surveys.  It  will  be  safe,  however,  to  as- 
simie  that  a  practicable  site  for  a  dam  40  feet  high  or  under, 
can  be  found  in  the  vicinitv  of  anv  location  which  mav  be  se- 
lected,  and  the  power  obtainable  can  be  estimated  by  using  the 
volume  of  water,  or  its  equivalent  net  horse  pow'er  per  foot 
of  fall,  and  the  proposed  head  to  be  4cv€loped. 

The  water  supply  or  discharge  of  Tallapoosa  River  at  dif- 
ferent points  may  be  closely  approximated  from  the  foregoing 
records  of  Milstead,  Susanna,  and  Sturdevant  Hydrographic 
Stations,  and  also  at  Dadeville,  and  Alexander  City  stations, 
on  the  tributaries. 
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Fig.  5 — Profile  of  Tallapoosa  River  from  top  of  Griffin  Shoals,  Ala.. 

to  Milstead,  Ala. 


Fig.  6 — Profile  of  Tallapoosa  River  from  top  of  Griffin  Shoals.  Ala., 

to  Milstead.  Ala. — Continued. 
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5.     BIG  SANDY  CREEK.    NEAR  DADEVII.LE,   ALABAMA. 

This  Station,  which  was  established  by  J.  R.  Hall,  August 
2,  1900,  is  located  about  43^  miles  southwest  of  Dadeville,  at 
the  highway  bridge  on  the  Dadeville-Susanna  road.  The 
gage,  which  is  graduated  to  feet  and  tenths,  is  16  feet  high, 
and  is  fastened  vertically  to  the  first  pier  on  the  north  side  of 
the  creek.  The  initial  point  of  sounding  is  at  the  gage  rod. 
The  section  is  good  for  ordinary'  or  flood  measurements,  but 
is  rather  wide  and  shoalv  for  low-water  measurements.  The 
latter  can,  however,  be  made  a  short  distance  from  the  gage. 
The  observer  is  T.  H.  Finch,  Dadeville,  Alabama.  EHiring 
1900  the  following  measurements  were  made  bv  James  R. 
Hall : 

July  6 — Gage  height,  1.20  feet;  discharge,  260  second-feet. 
August  8 — Gage  height,  1.00  foot;  discharge,  110  second  feet. 
August  8 — Gage  height.  1.00  foot;  discharge.  116  seoond-feet. 
August  25 — Gage  height,  1.35  feet;  discharge,  281  second-feet. 
Nov.  16 — Gage  height.  1.10  feet;  discharge,  155  second-feet. 
Dec.  31 — Gage  height,  2.00;  discharge,  870  second-feet. 

The  measurements  of  August  8  and  November  16  were 
made  a  half  mile  below  Smith's  bridge. 

Daily  gage  height,  in  feet,  of  Big  Sandy  Creek  near  Dadeville.  Ala., 

for  1900. 


Day. 


IAug.|Sept.|  Oct.|Nov.|Dec 

III 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

V\ 


1.00 
1.20 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.05 
1.05 


00 
05 


1.00 


1. 
9. 


00 
05 
9.00 
9.00 
l.SO 
I. no 


10 
10 
40 
30 
20 
05 
00 
00  I 
95  1 
00  I 
80  I 
40  ; 
20  I 
20  I 
2.00  I 
2.20  I 


0.96  I 

.90 

.90 

.90 
3.50 
1.80 
l.iS 
1.20 
1. 10  I 
1.1.')  ' 
1.10  ! 
1.20  I 

i.:io  I 

1.15  I 

1.10  I 

1.05  1 


1.00 

1..30 
2.00 
1.80 
1.40 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.15 
1.15 
1.15 
,15 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 


1. 

1 

1 

I 

1 


1.10 
1.15 
1.15 
1.40 
1.35 


1 

1 

1. 

1 

1. 


.30 
.25 
.20 
.15 
.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
2.20 
1.80 
1.45 


Day. 


Augr.'sept.l  Oct. 

I     I 


Nov.  I  Dec 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


1.80 
1.30 
1.10 
1.00 
1.00 
.90 
.90 
1.70 
1.40 
1.60 
1.15 
1.10 
1.00 
1.00 
1.80 


3.90 
1.50 
1.10 
1.06 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1. 00 
1.06 
1.06 
1.00 
.90 


1.10 
1.00 
1.06 
1.06 
1.00 
1.60 
1.46 
1.40 
1.20 
1.16 
1.10 
1.05 
1.05 
1.00 
1.05 


( 


1.05 


10 
10 
10 
10 
30 
25 
1.20 
1.50 
1.90 
1.80 
1.20 
1.15 
1.10 


1.46 
1.30 
2.40 
4.50 
3.50 
1.70 
1.60 
1.40 
1.40 
1..35 
1.36 
1.35 
l.^ 
1.76 
2.00 
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Daily  gage  height,  in  feet,  of  Big  Sandy  Creek  near  Dadeville,  Ala., 

for  1901. 


Day. 

!  Jan.;! 

Feb. 

1           1 
Mar.  Aprili  MaylJune 

•           1 

July 

1 
Aug:.  Sept. 

Oct. 

1 

INov.  E>ec 

1           1 

1 

1.90 

1.35 

1.40 

4.40 

1.40 

1.40 

1.30 

1.10 

1.30 

4.20 

.85 

.90 

•> 

1.90 

1.35 

1.40 

7.40 

1.40 

1.40 

1.25 

1.10 

1.30 

4.00  J 

.85 

.90 

3 

1.95 

3.10 

1.35 

2.70 

1.46 

4.00 

1.20 

1.00 

1.20 

3.00  ^ 

.85 

1.40 

4 

1.70 

6.00 

1.35 

2.00 

1.36 

6.60 

1.20 

1.05 

1.10 

3.50 

.85  1  1.40 

5 

1.60 

1.90 

1.35 

1.80 

1.36 

1.90 

1.40 

1.10 

1.10 

2.00 

.85  1  1.40 

6 

1.50 

1.75 

1.40 

1.60 

1.35 

3.50 

1.50 

1.05 

1.10 

1.80 

.90  '  1.30 

7 

1.45 

1.55 

1.35 

1.50 

1.40 

2.40 

1.40 

1.30 

1.00 

1.80 

.90      1.10 

8 

1.40 

2.10 

1.35 

1.50 

l.bo 

1.90 

1.25 

1.20 

1.00 

1.50 

1.00 

l.f!0 

9 

1.40 

3.50 

1.40 

1.60 

1.35 

1.60 

1.20 

1.10 

1.00 

1.40 

1.00 

1.10 

10 

1.40 

2.20 

1.45 

1.50 

1.30 

1.60 

1.20 

1.10 

.90 

1.20 

1.00 

1.00 

11 

1.90 

2.00 

1.40 

1.50 

1.30 

1.70 

1.10 

1.10 

.90 

1.20 

1.00 

1.00 

12 •. 

1.70 

1.70 

1.35 

1.55 

1.35 

2.00 

1.10 

1.20 

.86 

1.00 

.90 

l.W 

13 

2.50 

1.50 

1.35 

1.65 

1.35 

1.80 

1.10 

1.16 

.80 

1.90 

1.00 

1.10 

14 

1.90 

1:50 

1.35 

1.65 

1.50 

1.90 

1.10 

1.10 

1.40 

1.90 

1.00 

4.40 

15 

1.60 

1.50 

1.30 

1.60 

1.50 

1  IF 

1.80 

1.00 

1.40 

1.80 

1.00 

3.80 

IG 1 

1.55 

1.45 

1.30 

1.50 

1.45 

1.70 

1.50 

6.00 

1.80 

1.80 

1.00 

3.00 

Vi 

2.00 

1.45 

1.30 

1.60 

1.25 

1.60 

1.60 

1.80 

2.00 

1.70 

1.00 

2.90 

18 

2.00 

1.45 

1.35 

1.45 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.80 

1.80 

1.70 

.90 

2.50 

19 

1.60 

1.50 

1.36 

6.00 

1.40 

1.45 

1.30 

1.40 

1.80 

1.70 

.90 

2.40 

20 

1.60 

1.50 

1.80 

2.50 

1.70 

1.46 

1.20 

1.30 

1.70 

1.70 

.80     2.40 

21 

1.60 

1.46 

1.60 

2.40 

7.00 

1.40 

1.16 

1.20 

1.40 

1.60 

.80     2.00 

1.45 

1.40 

1.40 

2.10 

3.40 

1.36 

1.16 

4.50 

1.30 

1.60 

1.00 

2.00 

23 

1.45 

1.40 

1.40 

1.80 

1.80 

1.4' 

1.16 

1.60 

1.30 

1.00 

1.00 

1.90 

24 

1.45 

1.50 

2.20 

1.80 

1.70 

1.40 

1.10 

1.50 

1.20 

1.00 

.85 

1.80 

25 

1.50 

1.50 

2.10 

1.70 

1.60 

1.36 

1.10 

1.40 

1.20 

.90 

.85 

1.50 

26 

1.55 

1.46 

1.70 

1.60 

2.70 

1.30 

1.10 

1.40 

1.10 

.90 

.80 

3.00 

27 

1.45 

1.46 

1.70 

1.46 

1.80 

1.30 

1.16 

1.20 

1.00 

•.70 

.90 

3.00 

28 

1.40 

1.45 

1.40 

1.46 

1.50 

1.20 

1.20 

2.00 

1.00 

•60 

.90 

21.00 

29 

1.40 

1.40 

1.45 

1.50 

1.15 

1.16 

1.60 

1.80 

•.70 

.90 

16.00 

SO 

1.40 

2.30 

1.46 

1.46 

1.20 

1.10 

1.40 

1.80 

•.70 

.90 

8.00 

31 

1.40 

13.10 

1.40 

1.10 

1.40 

.80 

4.00 

♦Water  was  being  held  back  by  dams  above  in  the  morning  when 
readings  were  made;  0.8  is  assumed  as  minimum  for  October. 
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Rating  table  for  Big  Sandy  Creek  at  DadeviUe,  Ala.,  for  1900  and 

1901, 


. 

6 

• 

6 

* 

• 

a) 

00 

4^ 

u 

^J 

ki 

4>' 

U 

■M 

u 

JS 

3j 

.c 

2 

s: 

Si 

JC 

rf 

too 

rtJ5 

Jm 

ejA 

^f 

csx: 

#• 

«£ 

^« 

0 

5 

0 

5      1 

rh 

Q 

0 

5 

0.8 

1 

67 

4.4 

1.86S 

8.0 

3,740 

11.6 

5,612 

0.9 

85 

4.5 

1.920 

8.1 

3,792 

11.7 

5,664 

1.0 

115 

4.6 

1,972 

8.2 

3,844 

11.8 

5,716 

1.1 

152 

4.7 

2.024 

8.3 

3,896 

11.9 

5,768 

1.2 

204 

4.8 

2,070 

8.4 

3,948 

12.0 

5,820 

1.3 

256 

4.9 

2,128 

8.5 

4,000 

12.1 

5,872 

1.4 

308 

5.0 

2,180 

8.6 

4.052 

12.2 

5,924 

1.5 

360 

5.1 

2,232 

8.7 

4,104 

12.3 

5,976 

1.6 

412 

5.2 

2,284 

8.8 

4,156 

12.4 

6,028 

1.7 

464 

5.3 

2,336 

8.9 

4.208 

12.5 

6.080 

1.8 

516 

5.4 

2,388 

9.0 

4.260 

12.6 

6,132 

1.9 

568 

5.5 

2,440 

9.1 

4,312 

12.7 

6,184 

2.0 

620 

5.6 

2,492 

9.2 

4,364 

12.8 

6,236 

2.1 

672 

5.7 

2,544 

9.3 

4,416 

12.9 

6,288 

2.2 

724 

5.8 

2,596 

9.4 

4,468 

13.0 

6,340 

2.3 

776 

5.9 

2,648 

9.5 

4,520 

13.1 

6,392 

2.4 

828 

6.0 

2,700 

9.6 

4.572 

13.2 

6,444 

2.5 

880 

6.1 

2,752 

9.7 

4,624 

13.3 

6,496 

2.6 

932 

6.2 

2,804 

9.8 

4,676 

13.4 

6.548 

2.7 

984 

6.3 

2,856 

9.9 

4,728 

13.5 

6,600 

2.8 

1,036 

6.4 

2,908 

10.0 

4.780 

13.6 

6.652 

2.9 

1,088 

6.5 

2.960 

10.1 

4,832 

13.7 

6,704 

3.0 

1.140 

6.6 

3.012 

10.2 

4.884 

13.8 

6,756 

3.1 

1,192 

6.7 

3.064 

10.3 

4,936 

13.9 

6,808 

3.2 

1,244 

6.8 

3.116 

10.4 

4.988 

14.0 

6,S60 

3.3 

1.296 

6.9 

3,168 

10.5 

5,040 

14.1 

6,912 

3.4 

1,348 

7.0 

3,220 

10.6 

5,092 

14.2 

6.964 

3.5 

1.400 

7.1 

3,272 

10.7 

5,144 

14.3 

7,016 

3.6 

1,452 

7.2 

3,324 

10.8 

5,196 

14.4 

7,068 

3.7 

1,504 

7.3 

3.376 

10.9 

5,248 

14.5 

7.120 

3.8 

1,556 

7.4 

3,428 

11.0 

6,300 

14.6 

7.172 

3.9 

1,608 

7.5 

3.480 

11.1 

5,352 

14.7 

7,224 

4.0 

1,660 

7.6 

3,532 

11.2 

5.404 

14.8 

7,276 

4.1 

1,712 

7.7 

3.584 

11.3 

5.456 

14.9 

7,328 

4.2 

1,764 

7.8 

3,636 

11.4 

5,508 

15.0 

7,380 

4.3 

1.816 

7.9 

3.688 

11.5 

5,560 

Note. — This  table  applied  to  the  foregoing  "Daily  gage  heights" 
gives  the  cubic  feet  per  second  flowing  in  the  river  on  each  date 
for  which  the  gage  height  is  given. 
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Estimated  monthly  discharge  of  Big  Sandy  Creek  near  Dade- 

ville,  Ala. 

[Drainugro  area,   195  square  mlle«.] 


Discharge  in   second- 
feet. 


Month. 


1900. 

August    I  655 

September   |  3,150 

October    I  2,670 

November    |  870 

December I  3,870 


Run-off. 


n 


Total  in 
iacre-ft. 


SE        ^ 


80 

207 

80 

355 

80 

264 

110 

261 

150 

560 

12,728 

1.22 

21,124 

2.03 

16,233 

1.56 

15,531 

1.50 

34.433 

3.31 

1.06 
1.82 
1.35 
1.34 
2.87 


Estimated  monthly  discharge  of  Big  Sandy  Creek  near  Dade- 

ville,  Ala, 

[Drainage  area,  195  square  miles.] 


Month. 


1901. 

January 
Fe])ruary  . 
March    — 

April    

Mav  

June    

July     

August 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 


The  year 


2 

6 

3 

3 
o 

2 

1 

10 
10 


880 
.700 
.392 
.428 
.220 
.492 

516 
.180; 

620| 
.764 

115 
.500 

;5001 


308 

282 

256 

334 

230 

178 

152 

115 

67 

♦45 

67 

85 


425 

2.51 

545 

2.90 

552 

3.26 

689 

3.94 

480 

2.84 

523 

2.99 

227 

1.34 

369 

2.18 

257 

1.47, 

462 

2.73| 

92 

.521 

1,265 

7.481 

2.18 
2.78 
2.83 
3.53 
2.46 
2.68 
1.16 
1.89 
1.32 
2.37 
.47 
6.49 


•45|       490|  34.161     2.51 


♦See  foot  note  under  gage  heights  for  1901. 
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Minimum  monthly  discharge  of  Big  Sandy  Creek  at  DadeviUe,  Ala., 
with  corresponding  net  horsepower  per  foot  of  fall  on  a  water 
wheel  realizing  so  per  cent  of  the  theoretical  power. 

.     [Drainage  area,   196  square  miles.] 


1900 


1901 


1 

^  .  1 

r  a»  c 

3  o  c 

inlmi 
t  H. 
ot  of 

»5  3  i/ 

S^£  ' 

r.%4 
*;  **  c 


—  ttj  c 

?  3  O' 
i4  C  U 


c        ** 


January    . 
February 
March    . . . 
April    .... 

May  , 

June   

July    

August  . . . 
September 
October   . . 
November 
December 


80 

7 

80 

7 

80 

7 

110 

10 

150 

14 

4 
1 
3 
1 
5 


308 

282 

256 

334 

230 

178 

152 

115 

67 

•45 

67 

85 


28 

26 

23 

30 

21 

16 

14 

10 

6 

•4 

6 

8 


*:3E 

7 
2 
.3 
5 
1 
2 
9 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 


♦Note. — To  find  the  minimum  net  horse  power  available  at  a  shoal 
on  this  stream,  near  this  station,  for  any  month,  multiply  the  total 
fall  of  the  shoal  by  the  "Net  H.  P.  per  foot  of  fall"  in  this  table  for 
that  month. 

♦See  foot  note  under  gage  heights  for  1901. 

A  survey  made  in  Jul) ,  n/X),  of  Big  Sandy  Creek  from  its 
mouth  to  the  new  bridge  near  Dadeville,  Ala.,  showed  a  total 
fall  of  T57  feet  in  a  distance  of  65,000  feet,  or  about  12  miles. 
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Fig.  7. — Profile  of  Big  Sandy  Creek  from  mouth  to  new  bridge  near 

Dadeville,  Ala. 

♦Note. — The  numbers  0,  10.  .70,  represent  thousand  feet  statlooB. 

The  profile  resulting  from  the  survey  is  reproduced  in  Fig.  7. 
The  following'  list  of  distances  and  elevations  of  water  and 
bench  marks  shows  the  fall  of  the  creek  from  point  to  point 
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Elevations  and  bench  marks  along  Big  Sandy  Creek  between  its 
mouth  and  the  new  bridge  near  Dadeville,  Ala. 
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Description  or  location. 


C  O  4/ 


Bench  mark  No.  160.  dead  stump  at  mouth  of  creek.. 

Water  at  mouth  of  Bier  Sandy  Creek 

Water  below  Pace's  dam  

Water  above  Pace's  dam    

Bench  mark  No.  160.  big  pine  on  north  side,  176  feet 

;       above    Pace's   bridere    

Creek   surface    

At  point  of  Ivy  Bend    

Bench  mark  No.  162,  larg^e  walnut  at  Tucker's  house 
Bench  mark  No.  163,  small  oak  at  Tucker's  flsh  trap 

Water  above  Tucker's  flsh  trap  

Bench    mark   No.   164,    large   sycamore  at   mouth  of 

Liowry   branch    

Water  at  mouth  of  Lowry  branch 

Bench    mark    No.    166,    oak    post     at    north     end     of 

Smith's    bridge    

Water  at  Smith's  bridge   

Zero  of  U.  S.  G.  S.  gage  at  Dadeville   

Bench  mark  No.  167.  wahoo  tree  at  mouth  of  Young 

branch    

Water  at  mouth  of  Young  branch  

Water  at  Barnes  basin    

Water  at  foot  of  Black   Shoals 

Water  at  top  of  Black  Shoals 

Water  at  mouth  of  Buck  Creek 

Bench  mark  No.  168.  small  double  oak  at  mouth  of 

Buck  Creek    

Eddy  water  below  Sanford's  dam   

Bench  mark  No.  169,  hickory  at     Sanfords'  mill 

Floor   of   Sanford's   mill    

Water  at  Sanford's  bridge  above  dam 

Water  at  head  of  Sanford  Pond  

W^ater  at   second  shoal  above  Sanford   Pond  

Bench  mark  No.  173,  large  white  oak  near  north  end 

of  Cook's  bridge    

Water  at  Cook's  bridge    

Water  opposite  mouth  of  Chattasofka  Creek 

Bench    mark.    16-lnch    water    oak    on    west    bank    of 

I       Chattasofka  Creek,  50  feet  above  mouth 

Water  at  top  of  old  factory  shoal   

Water  at   new  bridge    

Bench  mark  on  upstream  end  of  sill  on  west  end  of 

I        new    bridge    

Bench  mark  No.  176.  G-inch  maple  at  new  bridge.., 
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Water  supply  oi  this  creek  is  shown  by  the  foregoing  records  of 
Dadeville  Hydrographic  Station  at  Smith's  Bridge. 


The  best  shoal  on  this  creek  is  the  Sanford  and  Black  Shoal, 
near  Dadeville,  which  has  a  fall  of  85.8  feet,  in  a  distance  of 
5.2  miles.  With  a  dam  54  feet  high,  and  a  canal  1,370  feet 
long,  a  practical  working  head  of  80  feet  can  be  developed, 
having  i  foot  extra  for  grade  of  canal,  and  4  feet  extra  for 
storage  at  top  of  dam.    The  foregoing  record  shows  that  from 
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August  I,  1900,  to  December  31,  1901,  covering  a  record  of 
515  (lays,  there  were  only  37  days  in  which  the  flow  at  Smith's 
Bridge  was  less  than  115  cubic  feet  per  second.  It  is,  there- 
fore, plain  that  during  the  last  two  years  such  a  plant  wculd 
have  realized,  for  90  per  cent,  of  the  time,  not  less  than  800 
net  hcrse  power  continuously,  24  hours  per  day;  and  that  by 
running  1 1  hours  per  day,  6  days  per  week,  and  storing  the 
water  during  the  time  that  the  wheels  are  standing,  there 
wxDuld  have  been  2,000  H.  P.  or  more  for  use  during  factory 
hours,  for  90  per  cent,  of  the  time  during  the  last  two  years. 
By  applying  the  rating  table  to  the  gage  heights,  and  finding 
the  discharge  for  each  individual  day,  the  exact  power  obtain- 
able can  be  calcidated,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  stor- 
age capacity,  and  equalizing  effect  of  the  dam. 

( )f  course,  this  85,  foot  fall  can  be  developed  in  other  ways. 
A  low  dam,  and  long  canal  can  be  used,  or  two  separate 
powers  can  l>e  developed. 

G.     HILLABEE   CREEK.    NEAR  ALEXANDER  CITY.    ALABAMA 

This  Station,  which  was  established  August  20,  1900,  by  J. 
R.  Mali,  is  located  6V2  miles  northeast  of  Alexander  Citv,  on 
the  road  leading  from  that  town  to  Newsite.  The  gage  which 
is  graduated  to  feet  and  tenths,  and  is  placed  vertically,  is  in 
two  sections,  the  short  section,  which  reads  from  o  to  5.50 
feet,  being  fastened  to  a  post  in  the  edge  of  the  water  on  the 
north  bank  20  feet  from  the  upstream  side  of  the  bridge,  the 
long  section,  which  reads  from  5.50  feet  to  t6  feet,  being 
fastened  to  the  upstream  end  of  the  first  pier  on  the  north  bank, 
and  arranged  so  that  when  water  rises  above  the  short  section 
the  readings  are  made  from  the  long  one,  both  sections  being 
easily  read  from  the  north  approach  to  the  bridge.  The  initial 
point  of  sounding  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  first  pier  on  the 
north  bank.  The  gage  is  referred  to  a  bench  mark  at  the  top 
of  a  chord  on  the  dawnstream  side  of  the  bridge  at  the  second 
pier  from  the  north  bank,  and  is  27.6  feet  above  the  zero  of  the 
gage.  The  bridge  is  in  three  spans,  having  a  tptal  length  of 
276  feet,  with  a  north  approach  of  1 16  feet  and  a  south  ap- 
proach of  124  feet,  making  a  total,  over  all,  of  516  feet.  The 
observer  is  J.  H.  Chisholm.  a  farmer,  postoffice  address  Alex- 
ander City,  Ala.  During  1900  the  following  measurements 
were  made  by  James  R.  Hall : 

August  29:    Gage  height,  1.40  feet;  discharge  184  second-feet. 
November  28:    Gage  height,  2  feet;  discharge,  390  second-feet. 
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Rating  table  for  Hillabee  Creek  at  Alexander  City,  Ala.,  for  years 

1900  and  1901. 
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Note. — This  table  applied  to  the  foregoing  "Daily  Gage  Heights" 
gives  the  cubic  feet  per  second  flowing  in  the  river  on  each  date  for 
which  the  gage  height  is  given. 
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Estimated  monthly  discharge  of  Hillahee  Creek  near  Alexander 

City,  Ala, 

[Dralnaire  area,  214  square  miles.] 
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Minimum  monthly  discharge  of  Hitlabee  Creek  at  Alexander  City, 
Ala.,  with  correspondinff  net  horsepoioer  per  foot  of  fall  on  a 
water  tcheel  realizing  So  per  cent  of  the  theoretical  potcer. 
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NuTu:. — To  And  the  minimum  net  horse  power  available  at  a  shoal 
on  this  Btream.  near  this  station,  for  any  month,  multiply  the  tota> 
fall  of  the  shoal  by  the  "Net  H.  P.  per  foot  of  fall"  In  this  tatle  tor 
that  month. 
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NuTE.-'To  And  the  net  horse  imwer  available  at  a  shoal  on  one 
or  the  streams  near  a  given  point,  for  low  water  1900-1901,  multiply 
the  total  fall  of  the  shoal  by  the  "Net  H.  P.  per  foot  of  fall '  in  this 
table. 


All  of  these  tributaries  to  the  Talla|x>osa  River  are  in  the 
Crystalline  region,  and  are  very  precijiitous  streams,  having 
fine  shoals  all  ainiip  their  courses. 

No  State  or  (jovcnmient  Surveys  have  ever  been  made  to 
ilelcrmine  their  profiles,  and  il  is,  therefore,  impossible  at  pres- 
ent to  make  a  detailed  slatcment  of  the  water  jxiwers.  The 
tabulated  statement  given  above  shows  the  aibic  feet  per  sec- 
ond flowing  in  the  streams,  at  certain  places  during  low  season 
of  ordinary  years,  like  lyoo  and  lyoi. 

This  flow  at  any  |Miint  mnltiplied  by  the  total  practical  f?ll 
in  feet  that  can  be  br  night  upon  a  water  wheel  on  the  given 
stream  at  thai  iM)int.  and  divided  by  1 1  gives  the  net  available 
horse  ])ower  at  that  ixiint,  during  low  season  of  a  year  like  ir/X) 
or  H)Oi. 

The  "Cubic  feet  per  second"  flowing  at  the  given  points  and 
the  corresponding  "Drainage  areas"  can  be  used  to  get  by  pro- 
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portion  the  discharge  at  other  points  of  same  stream   whose 
drainage  areas  are  known. 

Actual  discharge  measurements  have  been  made  on  these 
streams  at  various  p)oints  and  at  various  stages  of  water,  as 
is  shown  by  the  following  list  of  Miscellaneous  Discharge  Meas- 
urements. As  that  date  of  these  measurements  are  given,  the 
stage  of  water  as  related  to  minimum  for  1900- 190 1  can  be 
approximated  by  noting  the  stage  at  regular  stations  on  the 
same  dates. 

Miscellanous  discharge  measurements  made  by  James  R. 
Hall  on  tributaries  of  Tallapoosa  River. 

1900. 

August  2 — Sougahatchee  Creek,  Meaders  bridge;  discharge  125 
second-feet. 

Augrust  3 — Blue  Creek,  Susanna,  Ala.,  postofflce;   34  second-feet. 

August  28 — Elkahatchee  Creek,  Island  Home  postofflce;  dis- 
charge, 184  second-feet. 

August  30 — Timber  Cut  Creek,  Near  Welches  Ferry;  discharge.  18 
second-feet 

December  12 — Chattasofka  Creek,  New   Bridge,  near  Dadeville; 
discharge,  35  second-feet. 
1901. 

February  11 — Wind  Creek,  Starr's  bridge,  near  Meltons  Mill 
postofflce;   discharge,  66  second-feet. 

February  11 — Sougahatchee  Creek,  Lovelady's  bridge,  near 
Thadeus;   discharge  453  second-feet 

February  13 — Blue  Creek,  Famows  Mill,  Susanna  postofflce;  dls* 
charge  117  second-feet 

February  13 — Channahatchee  Creek,  Freeman's  Mill,  Channa- 
hatchee  postofflce;  discharge  80  second-feet. 

February  27 — Kowaliga  Creek,  Benson's  bridge,  Kowaliga  post- 
office;  discharge  154  second-feet. 

March  5 — Emuckfaw  Creek,  Hamlett's  Mill,  Zana  postofflce;  dis- 
charge 113  second-feet. 

March  11 — Moore's  Creek,  near  Dudley ville;  discharge  29  second- 
feet. 

March  12 — Chattahaspa  Creek,  Scott's  Mill,  near  Tiller  Cross- 
roads postofflce;   discharge  203  second-feet 

March  12 — Cohoasanocsa  Creek.  Leverett's  Mill,  near  Milltown 
postofflce:   discharge  122  second-feet 

Miarch  12— High  Pine  Creek,  Lile's  Gin,  Happy  Land  postofflce; 
discharge  89  second-feet. 

March  12 — Beaver  Dam  Creek,  near  Louina  postofflce;  discharge 
30  second-feet 

March  13 — Com  House  Creek.  Swann's  Store,  near  Level  Road 
postofflce;   discharge  31  second-feet 

March  13— Wild  Cat  Creek,  Murphy's  Mill,  near  Gay  poetoffice; 
discharge,  32  second-feet. 

March  13 — Tallapoosa  River,  below  mouth  of  Little  Tallapoosa 
River,  near  Goldburg;  discharge.  2.400  second-feet. 

March  13 — Crooked  Creek,  near  Goldberg;  discharge  183  see- 
ond-feet. 

March  13 — Hurricane  Creek,  near  Almond  postofflce;  discharge, 
29  second-feet 


CHAPTER  III. 

COOSA  RIVER  AND  TRIBUTARIES. 

The  Regular  Stations  that  will  be  used  in  the  folowing  dis- 
cussion are :  Riverside,  Ala.,  and  Rome,  Ga.,  on  the  Coosa 
River ;  and  Nottingham,  Ala.,  on  Talladega  Creek.  Numerous 
miscellaneous  discharge  measurements  at  other  points  will  also 
be  used. 

Under  the  heading  of  each  station  all  the  investigations  made 
at  the  station  are  given,  together  with  the  facts  deduced  there- 
from. 

1.     RIVERSIDE  STATION  ON  COOSA  RIVER. 

This  station  is  at  Riverside,  Ala.,  in  the  Springville  quad- 
rangle of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  map,  in  latitude 
33*^  Z7  ^"^  longitude  85^  12',  at  the  bridge  of  the  Southern 
Railway,  Georgia  Pacific  Division,  across  the  Coosa  River.  The 
river  here  flows  in  a  southerly  direction,  the  railroad  running 
from  east  to  west.  The  town  of  Riverside  is  on  the  right  or 
west  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  railroad  depot  is  about  i  ,000 
feet  west  of  the  bridge,  which  is  of  iron  and  about  30  feet  above 
low  water.  Beginning  at  the  left  bank,  there  are  two  spans 
of  154  feet  each;  then  a  drawbridge  220  feet,  revolving  on  a 
large  center  pier;  then  a  stationery  span,  80  feet  in  length,  to 
west  or  right  bank  abutment.  There  is  no  running  water  at 
low  stages  under  the  last-named  span. 

At  low  water  the  flowing  river  is  480  feet  wide,  including 
three  piers,  and  is  from  4  to  10  feet  deep.  Very  little  of  the  cur- 
rent is  too  slow  to  turn  any  meter.  It  is  somewhat  irregular, 
as  there  are  shoals  and  some  old  cribs  just  above  the  bridge, 
but  for  all  stages  it  is  probably  the  best  station  that  can  be 
found  on  the  river  at  a  bridge  and  easy  of  access. 

On  September  8,  1896,  a  discharge  measurement  was  made  by 
B.  M.  Hall,  and  two  bench  marks  were  established.  On  Sep- 
tember 22,  1896,  another  discharge  measurement  was  made,  a 
wire  gage  was  put  in,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Foster,  sawyer  at  a  large 
sawmill  about  300  feet  distant,  on  right  bank  of  river,  below  the 
bridge,  was  employed  as  observer. 
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The  initial  point  is  top  of  left  abutment  at  the  edge  toward 
the  river,  on  the  downstream  side  of  the  bridge,  from  which 
side  soundings  and  meter  measurements  are  made.  The  rod 
of  wire  gage  is  nailed  to  outsidie  guard  rail,  downstream  side, 
next  to  the  last  panel  of  stationary  bridge  before  reaching  the 
pier  at  end  of  draw  span.  The  rod  is  14  feet  long  and  divided 
to  feet  and  tenths.  The  bench  mark  is  the  top  of  capstone  on  the 
large  circular  center  pier  of  turn  span.  It  is  26.80  feet  above 
datum  of  gage  at  downstream  side  of  pier. 

The  drainage  area  is  6,850  square  miles,  and  is  mapped  on 
atlas  sheets  Spring\'ille,  Anniston.  Gadsden,  Fort  Payne,  Rome, 
Tallapoosa,  Marietta,  Cartersville,  Suwanee,  Ellijay,  Dalton, 
Cleveland,  Ringgold,  and  Stevenson  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey. 

The  following  discharge  m>easurements  were  made  durin::: 
189O  by  B.  M.  Hall  and  others: 

September  8:  Gage  height,  0.70  feet;  discharge,  1,630  second-feet. 
September  25:  Gkige  height,  0.50  feet;  discharge,  1,403  secoud-feet. 
October  30:  Gage  height,  0.88  feet;  discharge,  1,986  second-feet. 
December  21:     uage  height,  1.57  feet;  discharge,  3,272  second-feet 

Daily  gape  height  iri  feet  of  Coosa  river  at  Riverside,  Ala,,  for  J 896. 


Day. 


I  I 

Sept.  I  Oct.  I  Nov.  I  Dec. 

t  I 


I" 
1 

0.60 
1.75 
3.10 

1.10 

2 

1.40 

3          

1.20 

4 

2.75 
2.00 
1.50 
1.20 
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1.10 

5 

1  05 

6 
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7 
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S 

2.55 

9 
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2.30 

10 

.60 

1.9<) 

11 
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12 
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.rtO 
.55 
.55 

1.60 

13 

2.25 

14 

2.70 

15 

4.ro 

16 

5.20 
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1.30 
2.10 
4.38 

3.80 
3.20 
2.50 
2.20 

1.90 
1.70' 
601 
55! 
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1 22. 
!23. 
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28. 
,29. 
30. 
31. 


Sept.)  Oct.  [Nov.  I  Dec 


.45 
.45 
.45 
.50 


-    — 

0.55 

4.70 

.65 

4.20 

.80 

3.20 

.85 

2.31^ 

.75 

1.50 

.70 

1.40 

.60 

1  35 

55 

1.30 

.60 

1.25 

.70 

1.20 

.80 

1.15 

.85 

1.15 

.90 

1.10 

.95 

1.20 

.85 

2.10 
2.20 
00 
80 
70 


•> 

1 
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1.50 


1 
1 


45 

40 


1.35 
1.30 
1.25 
1.20 
1.10 
1.10 
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Rating  table  for  Coosa  River  at  Riverside,  Ala.,  for  /N.%\ 
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Fftt. 

Second   Ft. 

Feel. 

Second  Ft.      1 

Fret.            [ 

AVcwnii  AY. 

0.5 

1,400 

2.1 

4,630 

3.7 

9,640 

0.6 

1,500 

2.2 

4,920 

3.8 

9,980 

0.7 

1,630         1 

2.3 

5,200 

3.9 

10,330 

0.8 

1,780         1 

2.4 

5.500 

4.0 

10,680 

0.9 

1,930 

2.5 

5,800 

4.1 

11,030 

1.0 

2,100 

2.6 

6.100 

4.2 

11.390 

1.1 

2,280 

2.7 

6.400 

4.3 

11.750 

1.2 

2,480 

2.8 

6.700 

4.4 

12,110 

1.3 

2,680 

2.9 

7,010 

4.5 

12,470 

1.4 

2,880 

1          3.0 

7.320 

4.6 

12,840 

1.6 

3,090 

3.1 

7,640 

4.7 

13,210 

1.6 

3,320 

3.2 

7,970 

4.8 

13,580 

1.7 

3,560 

3.3 

8,300 

4.9 

13.950 

1.8 

3.820 

3.4 

8,630 

5.0 

14  330 

1.9 

4,080 

3.5 

8,960 

5.1 

14.710 

2.0 

4.360 

3.6 

9,300 

5.2 

15.1(:0 

Note. — This  table  applied  to  the  foregoing  "Daily  gage  heigh tH" 
gives  the  cubic  feet  per  second  flowing  in  the  river  on  each  dato 
for  which  the  gage  height  is  given. 


The  fcllowing  discharge  mea.surements  were  made  (hiring 
1897  by  Max  Hall  and  others : 

March  31:     Gage  height.  4.53  feet;  discharge.  12,515  second-feet. 
June  17:     Gage  height,  1.54  feet;   discharge,  3,747  second-feet. 
July  21:     Gage  height.  5.55  feet;  discharge,  16.925  second-feet. 
August  20:    Gage  height,  2.58  feet;  discharge,  6.174  second-feet. 
November  29:  Gage  height,  0.80  feet;  discharge,  1,854  second-feet. 


GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  ALABAMA. 
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Rating  table  for  Coosa  River  at  Riverside,  Ala.,  for  18,97. 
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Q 
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0.4 

1.350 

• 
2.0 

4.520 

5.0 

14,046 

0.5 

1,400 

2.2 

5,100 

6.0 

17,306 

0.6 

1.500 

2.4 

5,700 

7.0 

20,566 

0.7 

1.650 

2.6 

6,300 

8.0 

23,826 

0.8 

1,820 

2.8 

6,910 

9.0 

27,086 

0.9 

2.010 

3.0 

7.530 

10.0 

30,346 

1.0 

A210 

3.2 

8,178 

11.0 

33.606 

1.2 

2,630 

3.4 

8,830 

12.0 

36,866 

1.4 

3,070 

3.6 

9,482 

13.0 

40,126 

1.6 

3.540 

3.8 

10.134 

14.0 

43,386 

1.8 

4.020 

4.0 

10.786 

NoTK. — This  table  applied  to  the  foregoing  "Daily  gage  heights" 
gives  the  cubic  feet  per  second  flowing  in  the  river  on  each  date 
for  which  the  gage  height  is  given. 

The  following  discharj^e  measurements  were  made  during 
1898  by  Max  Hall  and  others: 

January  27:  Gage  height,  10.00  feet;  discharge,  30.359  second- 
feet. 

March  9:     Gage  height.  1.60  feet;  discharge,  3.538  second-feet. 

May  3:     Gage  height.  3.22  feet;  discharge,  7.758  second-feet. 

May  25:     Gage  height.  1.39  feet;  discharge,  3,172  second-feet. 

August  3:     Gage  height.  3.92  feet;  discharge.  9,524  second-feet. 

September  7:  uage  height.  11.05  feet;  discharge.  37,811  second- 
feet. 

October  19:  Gage  height.  6.80  feet;  discharge.  14.484  second-feet. 

November  '^2:  Gage  height,  5.85  feet:  discharge,  16,384  second-feet 


GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  ALABAMA. 
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Rating  table  for  Coosa  River  at  Riverside,  Ala.,  for  tH9H. 
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65.680 
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39.040 

1   15.0 
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3.7 

8,895 

7.5 
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67,120 

3.8 

9.220 

7.6 
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40.480 

-   15.2 

67,840 
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9.560 

7.7 
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11.5 

41,200 

;   15.3 

68,560 

4.0 
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7.8 

22,934     1 

!   11.6 

41.920 

1   15.4 

69,280 

4.1 

12,243 

7.9 

23.277 

1   11.7 

42.640 

}   15.5 
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4.2 

10,586   1 

8.0 

23.620 

'   11.8 

43.360 

1   15.6 

70,720 

4.3 

10,929 

8.1 

23,963 

11.9 

44.080 

15.7 

71.440 

4.4 

11,272 

8.2 

24.306 

;   12.0 

44.800 

15.8 

1       72.160 

4.5     ' 

11,615 

8.3 

24.649     ! 

1   12.1 

45.520 

15.9 

72,880 

4.6 

11.958 

8.4 

24.992 

;   12.2 

46.240 

16.0 

'       73,600 

Note. — This  table  applied  to  the  foregoing  "Daily  gage  heights" 
gives  the  cubic  feet  per  second  flowing  in  the  river  on  each  date 
for  which  the  gage  height  is  given. 


I 


GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OP  ALABAMA. 


The  /ollowing  discharge  measurements  were  made   during 
iSgy  by  Max  Hall  and  oihers: 

April  26:   Gage  beisU,  9.00  feet;   discharge,  29,069  seooDd-Ceec 
May  3:     Gage  height,  4.05  (oet;  alecharge,  10,592  secoad-feet. 
May  20;     Gage  height.  2.70  feet;  discharje,  6,276  Hecond-reet. 
June  14:     Gage  height,  2.20  feet:  discharge,  5,010  aecond-fe«t. 
August  26:    Gage  height,  1.42  feet:  discbarge.  3.TS1  eecond-feet. 
September  23:     Gage  height.  1.00  foot;  discharge.  2.457  second- 
feet. 

November  T:     Gage  height,  0.S5  foot:  discharge.  2,271  second-faeL 
December  9:     uage  height,  1.20  feet;  discharge,  2,727  Becond-f«et. 

Daily  gage  height,  in  feel,  of  Cooia  River  at  Riverside.  A.la.,  for  laSS. 
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Rating  table  for  Coosa  river  at  Riverside,  Ala.,  for  1899, 
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2,920 
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3.300 

3,500 

3,720 

3.940 

4,160 
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4.900 

5,160 

b,430 

5,700 

5.970 

6.250 

6.530 

6,810 

7.100 

7,400 

7,700 

8,010 

8,330 

8.650 

8.970 

9.290 

9.620 

9.950 
10.300 
10.670 
11.040 
11.410  !| 
11.780  II 
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12.890 
13.260 
13.630 
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7.0 
7.1 
7.2 
7.3 
7.4 
7.5 
7.6 
7.7 
7.8 
7.9 
8.0 
8.1 
8.2 
8.3 
8.4 
8.5 
8.6 
8.7 
8.8 
8.9 
9.0 
9.1 
9.2 
9.3 
9.4 


14,740 

15,110 

15.480 

15,850 

16,220 

16,590 

16.960 

17.330 
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18,070 

18,440 

18.810 
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19,550 

19,920 
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20.660 

21.030 
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22.510 

22.880 
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23.620 

23.990 

24.360 

24.730 
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25.470 

25.840   1 1 

26.210   11 
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26,950 

27.320 

2/.690 
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28.430 
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10.7 
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11.2 
11.3 
11.4 
il.5 
11.6 
11.7 
11.8 
11.9 
12.0 
12.1 
12.2 
12.3 
12.4 
12.5 
12.6 
12.7 
12.8 
12.9 
13.0 
13.1 
13.2 
13.3 
13.4 
lo.5 
13.6 
13.7 
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Seenndfett. 


30,650 
31.020 
31.390 
31,760 
32,130 
32,500 
32,870 
33,240 
33.610 
33,980 
34.350 
34,720 
35,090 
35,460 
35.830 
36,200 
36,570 
36,940 
37.310 
37.680 
38.050 
38.420 
38.790 
39,160 
39,530 
39.900 
40.270 
40.640 
41,010 
41,380 
41,750 
42,120 
42,490 
42,860 
43.230 
43,600 
43,970 
44,340 
44.710 
45,080 
45.4.^0 
45,720 
46.190 
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13.8 

46,560 

13.9 

46,930 

14.0 

47,300 

14.1 

47,670 

14.2 

48,040 

14.3 

48.410 

14.4 

48,780 

14.5 

49,150 

14.6 

49,520 

14.7 

49,890 

ft. 8 

50,260 

14.9 

50,630 

15.0 

51,000 

15.1 

51,370 

15.2 

51,740 

15.3 

52,110 

15.4 

52,480 

15.5 

52.850 

15.6 

53,220 

15.7 

53,590 

15.8 

53.960 

15.9 

54,330 

16.0 

54.700 

16.1 

55,070 

16.2 

55.440 

16.3 

55,810 

16.4 

56.280 

16.5 

56.650 

16.6 

57,020 

16.7 

57,390 

16.8 

57.760 

16.9 

58.130 

17.0 

58,400 

17.1 

58,770 

17.2 

59,1^0 

17.3 

59.510 

17.4 

59.880 

17.5 

60.250 

17.6 

60.620 

17.7 

60.990 

17.8 

61.360 

17.9 

61.730 

18.0 

62,100 

NoTK. — This  table  applied  to  the  foregoing  "Daily  gage  heights" 
gives  the  cubic  feet  per  second  flowing  in  the  river  on  each  date 
for  which  the  gage  height  is  given. 


62         GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  ALABAMA. 

The  following  discharge  measurements  were  made  during 
1900  by  Max  Hall  and  others : 

february  10;  Gage  height,  5.03  feet;  discharge,  13,493  second- 
feet. 

Marth  21;     Gage  height.  12.50  feet;  discharge,  43.759  aecond-feeL 

May  5:    Gage  height.  4.15  feet;  discharge.  11,196  second-feet. 

August  21:  Gage  height,  2.32  feet;  discharge,  5,609  Becond-feat. 

December  2S:     Gage  height,  4.25  feet;  discharge.  11.336  aecoud- 
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The  frllowing  discharj^e  measurements  were  made  iliirin^ 
1 90 1  by  Max  Hall  and  others : 

January  8:     Gage  height,  3.85  feet;  discharge,  9.572  second-feet. 
March  18:     Gage  height.  3.70  feet;  discharge,  9,333  second-feet. 
August  24:     Gage  height.  12.95  feet  ;  discharge.  44.554  second-feet. 
November  14:      Gage  height.   1.70   feet;    discharge,  4.039  second- 
feet. 

Daily  gage  height,  iti  feet,  of  Coosa  River,  at  Riverside,  Ala., 

for  J 901. 
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'  (J. 50 

I14.IO 

'15.70 

14 115.40 

15 115.10 

K) 114.90 

17 i14..30 

IS 113.90 

19 113.30 


20. 

21. 
no 

23. 
24. 

2i;. 
27. 


113. 
Ill, 

I  S, 


.30 
30 
!.'5 
30 

r,o 
30 

5.  so 
fi.30 
28 1  «.40 


29. 
30. 
81. 


I 


5.85 
5.50 
5.80 


!  9.90 

I  O.rtO 

I  9.90 

I  9.fiO 

I  8.90 

1  7.60 

!  6.50 

I  5.80 

i  5.45 

I  S.f-O 

I  4.80 

I  l.tM) 

t  1.35 

I  \  '.'0 

I  4.00 

I  3.!K0 

I  3.85 

I  3.65 

!  3.65 

3.60 


3.55 
3.50 
3.50 
3.5(» 
3.40 
I  3.30 
I  3.20 
I  3.10 
■  3.10 
!  3.40 
I  5.50 
I  6.50 
I  7.50 
!  7.ro 
I  6.30 
I  5.25 
i  4.25 
!  3.75 
!  3.55 
I  :;.55 
I  3.75 
!  3.70 
!  r.50 
4  .>'» 
!1S.9«» 
115.90 
115.20 
114.70 
114.25 
114.60 
115.60 


114.35 
114.40 
113.. 30 
;il.90 
110.40 
,10.30 
I  9.00 


25 
50 
60 
00 
80 
80 


I  6.50 
I  7.50 
•  8.30 
'  7.80 
I  6.50 
110.50 
114.00 
114.50 
'14.:iO 
113.50 
112.50 
•11. .30 
I  9.90 
I  7.90 
I  6.80 
I  5.90 
I  5.20 
I 


4. SO 
4.60 


4. 
4. 
4. 


30 

15 
00 

3.95 
3.90 
3.75 
3.60 
3.45 
3.25 
3.15 
3.10 
3.10 
3.00 
2.95 
2.95 
2.90 
2.90 
2.85 
4.ftO 
8.20 
9.90 
10.75 
11.85 
11.90 
11.80 
11.00 
9.60 
6.20 
4.60 


July 


5.201 

8.20 

8.25' 

7.20 

5.75 

5.«K) 

4.80 

4.30 

4.20 

6.20 
6.00 
5.00 
4.25 
3.75 
3.75 
3.80 
3.80 
4.90 
5.00 
4.50 
3.90 
3.hO 
3.50 
3.25 
3.15 
3.00 
2.90, 
3.00 

3.10. 


Aug .  I  Sept .  j  Oct .  I  No  V .  I  t>ec. 
I  I  !  i 


3.00 
2.90 
2.85 
2.80 
2. SO 
2.75 
2.75 
2.70 


3. 

4. 
3. 


2.90 

2.50 

2.40 

2.. 35 
o  •>o 

3!  15 
2.90 
2.90 
3.20 
3.00 
2.95 
2.90 
2.75 
2.70 
2.60 
2.40 
2.20 
2.30 
2.40 
2.20 


50 
00 
50 


2.15 
2.10  i 
2.10  I 
2.05  • 
2.00  I 
2.20  I 
4.10  I 
4.80 
4.25 
3.50 
2.90 
2.75 
I  2.60 
I  3.20  I 
I  3.20  I 
'  3.40  I 
I  5.30  I 
I  9.60  I 
I  9.65  I 
110.00  I 
'11.50  I 
111.00  I 
111.50  ' 
112.50 
•12.90 
112.40  I 
12.00 
'11.50 
I  9.95 
I  8.35 
I  6.85 


5.60 
5.00 
4.50 
4.30 
3.65 
3.30 
3.05 
00 
90 
85 
75 
70 
65 
65 
60 

3.90 
5.60 
6.30 
50 
20 
00 
.50 


3. 

2. 

2. 

2. 
o 

I    o 

2. 
9 


3.30 


I  3 


00 
2.70 
2.60 
2.50 
2.65 
2.60 


2.70 
4.00 

3.20 
3.00 
2.90 
2.75 
2.60 

2.50 
2.30 
J. 30 
2.25 
2.. 30 
3.00 
2.80 
2.70 
2.50 
2.45 
2.60 
2.40 
2.35 
2.30 
2.30 
2.25 
2.20 
•MO 
2.10 
2.10 
2.05 
2.05 
2.00 
1.96 


1.90 

l.^5  I 

1.V5  ' 
l.J-S  ' 
1.80  I 
l.SO  I 
•  1.80  • 
1.86  I 
l.>5  ' 
i.80  I 
l.SO  ' 
1.80  ! 
1.80  I 
1.75  ' 
1.75  I 
1.80  I 

I  l.H)  ! 
I  l.vO  ' 
I  1.80  I 
I  1.75  ' 
I  1.75  I 
I  1.'5  ■ 
I  1.75  I 
I  1.85  ' 
I  1.90  I 
2.10 
2.00  ' 
2.00 
1.85  I 
1.85  I 


1.86 
1.90 
1.96 
1.96 
2.20 
2.10 
2.00 
2.00 
2.10 
2.10 
2.  Go 
2.00 


2. 


.00 
.90 
11.60 
12.00 
12.50 
12.40 
11.00 
10  20 
9.20 
8.ro 

4.60 

3.60 

4.10 

4.60 

6.10 

6.60 

11.50 

15.60 

16.00 
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Rating  table  for  Coosa  River  at  Riverside,  Ala.,  for  1900  and  1901. 
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i 

. 

tifi 

■         1 

i 

1 

1 

be 

. 

• 

*i 

u 

■^^ 

u 

ti 

u 

■^* 

t- 

.c 

tt 

x: 

•X. 

•<= 

s        1 

XI 

•^ 

60« 

x: 

•  * 

bfiC; 

XI 

o 

i 

T 

x, 

ax: 

d.c 

•#. 

CtJ= 

eti£ 

0 

^ 

O 

5 

Fett. 
10.2 

5 

Second'Jl.    ! 
33.900 

Fttet. 

^ 

Feft, 

Sectmi-Jt. 

5.6 

Sfconii  fl, 
15,900 

Sec'md~Jt. 

1.0 

2.460 

14.8 

52,300 

1.1 

2,610 

5.7 

16.250 

;     10.3 

34.300 

14.9 

52,700 

1.2 

2,760 

5.8 

16.600 

10.4 

34,700 

i     15.0 

53.100 

1.3 

2.930 

5.9 

16.950 

1     10.5 

35,100 

15.1 

53.500 

1.4 

3.100 

6.0 

17.300 

10.6 

35.500 

15.2 

53.900 

1.5 

3.300 

6.1 

17.680 

10.7 

35,900 

j     15.3 

54.300 

1.6 

3.500   : 

1       6.2 

18.060 

10.8 

36.300 

1     15.4 

54.700 

1.7 

3.720 

6.3 

18,440 

10.9 

36,700 

15.5 

55,100 

1.8 

3.940 

6.4 

18,820 

11.0 

37,100 

1     15.6 

55.5C0 

1.9 

4.170 

6.5 

19.200 

11.1 

37.500 

15.7 

55,900 

2.0 

4.400   , 

6.6 

19.580 

1     11.2 

37.900 

15.8 

56.  ::00 

2.1 

4.650 

6.7 

19,960 

11.3 

38,300 

15.9 

56.700 

2.2 

4,900   1 

6.8 

20,340 

1      11.4 

38.700 

16.0 

57.100 

2.3 

5.165 

6.9 

20.720 

1     11.5 

39.100 

16.1 

57.500 

2.4 

5.430   i 

7.0 

21.100 

11.6 

39.500 

16.2 

57.900 

2.5 

5.700 

7.1 

21.500 

11.7 

39.900 

16.3 

08.XOO 

2.6 

5.970 

7.2 

21,900 

1     11.8 

40.300 

16.4 

58.700 

2.7 

6.250 

7.3 

22.300 

11.9 

40,700 

16.5 

59,100 

2.8 

'    6.530 

7.4 

22,700 

12.0 

41,100 

16.6 

59,500 

2.9 

6.845 

7.5 

23.100 

1^.1 

41.500 

16.7 

59.900 

3.0 

7.100 

7.6 

23,500 

1     12.2 

41,900 

16.8 

60.300 

3.1 

7,400 

7.7 

23.900 

12.3 

42.300 

16.9 

60.700 

3.2 

1    7.700   1 

7.8 

24.300 

12.4 

42.700 

17.0 

61.100 

3.3 

8,015 

7.9 

24.700 

12.5 

43.100 

17.1 

61,500 

3.4 

8.330 

8.0 

25.100 

!     12.6 

43.500 

17.2 

61.9(K) 

3.5 

8.650 

8.1 

25.500 

1      12.7 

43.900   1 

17.3 

62.300 

3.6 

8.970 

8.2 

25.900   1 

12.8 

44,300 

17.4 

62.700 

3.7 

9.295   1 

1        8.3 

26.300   ' 

12.9 

44.700   1 

17.5 

63.100 

3.8 

9.620 

8.4 

26,700 

'     13.0 

45.100   1 

17.6 

63,500 

3.9 

9.960   1 

8.5 

27.100   I 

1      13.1 

45,500   1 

17.7 

63,900 

4.0 

10.300 

1        8.6 

27.500 

i     13.2 

45.900 

17.8 

64.300 

4.1 

10.650   1 

!       8.7 

27.900   ' 

13.3 

46.300 

1     17.9 

64.700 

4.2 

11.000 

8.8 

28.300   1 

1      13.4 

46.700 

.     18.0 

65.100 

4.3 

11.350   i 

8.9 

28.700  • 

1      13.5 

47,100 

18.1 

65,500 

4.4 

11.700 

9.0 

29.100 

13.6 

47.500 

18.2 

65.900 

4.5 

12.050 

9.1 

29,500   , 

13.7 

47,900 

1  .  18.3 

66/^00 

4.»i 

12,400 

9.2 

29,900 

13.8 

48.300 

'     18.4   ' 

66.700 

4.7 

12.750 

9.3 

30,300   1 

13.9 

48.700   1 

18.5 

67.100 

4.8 

13.100 

9.4 

30.700 

14.0 

49,100 

18.6 

b7.500 

4.9 

13.450   1 

I       9.5 

31.100   1 

14.1 

49,500   1 

18.7 

67.900 

5.0 

13.800 

9.6 

31,500 

1      14.2 

49.900 

18.8 

68.300 

5.1 

14.150 

9.7 

31.900 

14.3 

50.300 

18.9 

68,700 

5.2 

14..^00   J 

9.8 

32.300 

!      14.4 

50.700   1 

19.0 

69.100 

5.3 

14.850   • 

9.9 

32.700 

14.5 

51.100 

1 

5.4 

15.200 

10.0 

33.100 

'      14.6 

51.500 

I 

5.5 

15.550   1 

10.1 

33.500 

14.7 

51,900 

NoTK. — This  table  applied  to  the  foregroing  "Daily  gage  heights* 
grlves  the  cubic  feet  per  second  flowing  in  the  river  on  each  date 
for  which  the  gage  \ie\%Yi\.  \ft  ^Vv«iv. 
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Estimated  monthly  discharge  of  Coosa  River  at  Riverside,  Ala. 

[Drainai?e  area,  6.850  square  miles.] 


Discharge  in  second-feet. 


Month. 


Run-off. 


1896. 
September  27  to  30 

October   

November    

December    

1897. 

January     

February* 

March 

April    

May 

June    

July   

August   

September 

October  

Novemuer   

December   

1898. 

January 

February  

March     

April    

May    

June    

July 

August   

September 

October    

November    

Deceml>er    

1899. 

January    

February    

March 

April    

MjSiy 

June   

July    

August   

September 

October    

November    

December  


1 
i 

■ 

1 

1 
1 

! 

Second- 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Total in     ' 

Depth  1 

feet  per 

mum. 

mum. 

Mean. 

acre-        ' 

in      1 

square 

feet. 

1 

inches.  1 

mile. 

1        1,400 

1,350 

1.363 

10,812 

0.03 

0.20 

7,640 

1,450 

2.218 

136,380 

0.37 

0.32 

15,100 

2,190 

4,637 

275,a21 

0.75 

0.68 

1      12,110 

2,280 

4.125 

253.636 

0.69 

0.60 

21,707 

2,420 

8.434 

518,590 

1.42 

1.23 

27,086 

4,520 

18,658  1,036,230 

2.83 

2.V2 

1     47,624 

10.460 

32,481  1,997,180 

5.47 

4.74 

37,355 

5,100 

17.698  1,053,105 

2.87 

1     2.58 

10.786 

4.270 

7,040      432.875 

1.19 

1     1.03 

4.950 

3,070 

3,915      232.960 

0.63 

0.57 

23,826 

3,070 

7.142      439.145 

1.20 

1.04 

6.300 

2,850 

3.870 

237.960 

0.64 

0.56 

3,o40 

1,440 

1,976 

117,580 

0.32 

1     0.29 

3,660 

1,360 

1,819 

111.845 

0.31 

0.27 

2.525 

1,570 

1,786 

106,275 

0.29 

0.26 

13,883 

1,820 

6.566 

403,7^0 

1.10 

0.96 

35.084 

3.550 

11.572 

711.539 

1.95 

1.69 

16.760 

3,655 

5.763 

320,161 

0.87 

0.84 

15,045 

3,550 

5.852 

359,828 

0.68 

0.59 

36.160 

8.260 

18,133 

1,078.986 

2.95 

2.65 

9.560 

3,028 

4,684 

288.010 

0.78 

0.68 

5.540 

2.320 

3.281 

195.233 

0.54 

0.48 

9.900 

2,140 

4.289 

263.722 

0.72 

0.63 

19.161 

3.970 

8.758 

538.512 

1.48 

1.28 

41,920 

3.865 

13,927 

828.712 

2.26 

2.03 

72.160 

3.760 

19.936 

1,225,825 

3.36 

2.91 

20,190 

5,300 

8,375 

498.345 

1.36 

1.22 

9.900 

5.070 

7.376 

453.535 

1.25 

1.08 

17.330 

6,390 

10,865 

668.063 

1.78 

1.54 

48,410 

17.330 

30,974 

1,720.209 

4.56 

4.38 

60.880 

14.740 

'     38,094 

2.342,309 

6.21 

5.39 

41,010 

11,410 

24,915 

1.482,545 

3.94 

3.53 

14,000 

4.900 

7.742 

476.037 

1.27 

1.10 

7,700 

3,500 

4,771 

283.894 

0.75 

0.68 

14,740 

2,760 

5.318     326.991 

0.86 

0-75 

:      10,125 

2.600 

3.806     234,022 

0.62 

0.54 

6,530 

2.330 

3.555      211,537 

0.56 

0.50 

3.100 

2.330 

2,5101    154,334 

0.41 

0.36 

7,100 

2.395 

3,086|     183.630 

0.49 

0.44 

26,025 

2,920 

10.631 

653.675 

1.73 

1.50 
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Estimated  monthly  discharge  of  Coosa  River  near  Riverside,  Ala. 

[Drainage  area,  7,065  square  miles.] 


Discharge  In  second-feet. 


Run-off. 


Month 


1900. 
January    . 
February 
March    . . . 

April    

May    

June   

July    

August  . . . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 


Maxi- 
mum. 


The    year 


33,100 
54,300 
44,500 
65,500 
14.850 
51.500 
39,500 
12,750 
23,100 
23.100 
29.900 
22,300 

"65.500 


Mini-      ! 
mum.        Mean. 


Total  in 
acre- 
foet. 


Second 
feet  per 


I  Depth 

I     in       ,'  square 

inches.:     mile. 


4,280 
5.700 
13,450 
11,350 
5,970 
5,970 
5,565 
4.050 
2.760 
3.100 
3,720 
5.835 1 

"2/760 1 


13,344 

23,487 

26.822 

29,813 

8,198 

22,216 

13.610 

5,147 

6,483 

6,910 

7.673 

11,773 

14,623 


820,491 

1.304,402 

11.649,221 

1,773,997 

504,075 

1,321,944 

836.846 

316.477 

385,765 

424,879 

456,575 

723.894 

10518566 


2.18 
3.45 
4.38 
4.71 
1.34 
3.51 
2.23 
0.*SA 
1.03 
1.13 
1.22 
1.93 

27 .  95 


1.89 
3.32 
3.80 
4.22 
1.16 
3.14 
1.9S 
0.73 
0.92 
0.98 
1.09 
1^67 

2~07 


Discharge  in  second-feet 


Run-off. 


Month. 


1901. 
January  . . 
February 

March  

April    

May    

June    

July    

August    . . . 
September 
October   . . . 
November  . 
December    . 

The  year 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


55.900 
41.100 
56.700 
51,100 
40.700 
26,100 
10,300 
44.700 
23,100 
10,300 
4.650 
57,100 

"57,100 


8,970 
8,970 
7,400 
14,500 
6,670 
6.810 
4,900 
4.400 
5,700 
4.280 
3,830 
4,050 

""3.8301 


Mean. 


Depth 

in 
inches. 


Second- 
feet  per 
square 
mile. 


26.089 

4.25 

21.784 

3.21 

20,613 

3.37 

30,616 

4.83 

16,195 

2.64 

12,335 

1.95 

6,535 

1.07 

20.370 

3.32 

9.977 

1.57 

5,694 

0.93 

4.016 

0.64 

18.885 

3.08 

3.69 
3.08 
2.92 
4.33 
2.29 
1.76 
0.93 
2.88 
1.41 
0.81 
0.57 
2.67 
16,092[  30.86'     2728 
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Fig.  9.— Discharge  of  CooBa  River  at  Riverside.  Ala..  1897. 
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Fig.  10.— Dischiirge  of  Coosa  River  at  Riverside,  Ala.,  1898, 
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Fig.  11.— DiBcharge  of  Coosa  River  at  Riverside.  Ala.,  1899. 
aimiim  mnnlhly  <li/iiharfie  of  Coosa  River  at  Rlversitle.  Ala.,  icUh 
correapiin/ling  net  horsepotevr  per  foot  of  fall  on  a  wmter  tcheel 
realinng  sii  per  vent  of  theoretical  power. 


'   6,390 


February 

March     .  .  .  ii4.i'4U 

April    ill.410l 

May    I   4,900| 

June   j  3.5001 

July    I   2.7601 

August    ,  .,.|   2.fiOO| 
SeiHember    |   2.330! 

October  .-.|  B.a.io: 

November  .[  2.39S| 

December  .1  2,920| 

NoTK— To  niK)  the  mlnimuiD  net  horse  power  available  at  a  shoal 

(in  this  stream,  near  (his  station,  for  any  month,  multiply  the  tota' 
^all  of  the  shoal  by  the  "Net  H.  P.  per  toot  of  fall"  tD  thlB  Uble  ■ 
■Itet  month. 


l|i   5,700 

I   |11,35U' 

1      B.9701 

3  1   5.970' 

1      5.565; 

1  1   4,05(1 1 

2'i   2,760 

11 11   3.100] 

nil   3.7201 

21     6.S35' 

M 

,=  E 

t%    \  5e 

fVJ?^' 

'^^i  :-i 

390        2 

8.97C 

S16 

B18         1 

8.97(1 

815 

1 

1.223         1 

7.4O0 

673 

1.032        1 

14.50C 

1.310 

543        5 

6.681 

60S 

6.81  C 

61S 

506         1 

4.90( 

445 

369 1       I 

4.401 

40<: 

251         1 

6.70( 

SIE 

282         1 

4.285 

390 

338|       1 

3.83C 

348 

530 1       2 

4.050 
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2.     COOSA  RIVER  AT  ROME,  GEORGIA. 

Coosa  River  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  Etowah  and  C)osta- 
naula  rivers  at  Rome,  Ga.  The  dramage  area  is  4,006  square 
miles.  Both  of  the  tributary  rivers  rise  in  the  northern  part 
of  Georgia  and  flow  for  the  most  part  through  a  hilly,  broken 
country,  well  woo<led,  about  one-fourth  of  the  land  being  un- 
der cultivation.  The  Coosa  River  flows  in  a  southwesterly  di- 
rection into  Alabama  and  joins  the  Tallapoosa  6  miles  above 
Montgomery.  Ala.,  to  form  Alabama  River.  Measurements  of 
flow  are  made  at  Rome  and  at  Riverside,  120  miles  farther 
downstream.  The  measurements  at  Rome  are  made  on  the 
Oostanaula  and  Etowah  just  above  their  junction.  Etowah 
River  is  measured  at  Second  avenue  bridge  and  the  Oosta- 
naula at  Fifth  avenue  bridge  in  Rome,  and  the  result  added 
to  give  the  flow  of  Coosa  River.  The  gage  height  is  taken  from 
the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  gage  at  Fifth  avenue 
bridge,  on  the  Oostanaula.  There  is  practically  no  fall  on 
Oostanaula  River  from  Fifth  avenue  bridge  to  the  junction, 
hence  the  gage  is  used  as  Coosa  River  gage  and  gives  the  fluc- 
tuations of  Coosa  River.  This  gage  is  a  4  by  6  inch  timber, 
graduated  to  feet  and  tenths  and  fastened  to  the  downstream 
left-hand  corner  of  the  first  pier  from  the  left  bank.  The  zero 
of  gage  is  575.79  feet  avove  sea  level.  The  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  has  maintained  the  station  here  for  many  years. 
It  is  now  maintained  only  as  a  half-year  station,  from  Novem- 
ber 1  to  April  30,  inclusive,  but  W.  M.  Towers,  the  river  ob- 
server, kindly  reads  the  gage  and  furnishes  the  Survey  with 
monthly  reports  of  the  daily  gage  heights  for  the  entire  year 
without  charge.  Mr.  Towers  has  kej)t  the  records  for  many 
years  and  has  predicted  flor>ds  with  great  precision.  The  chan- 
nel of  the  Etowah  is  straight,  current  swift  and  uncbstructed, 
but  the  ( )ostanaula  is  rather  sluggish  and  somewhat  ob- 
structed by  piers.  The  banks  are  high,  but  liable  to  overflow  in 
times  of  high  water. 

The  following  discharge  measurements  were  made  during 
1896-97-98  by  Max  Hall  and  others: 

1896— 
September  29:  Gage  height.  0.20  feet:  discharge.  1.209  second-feet. 

1897— 
May  7:  Gage  height,  2.75  feet:  discharge,  4,646  second-feet. 
October  5:     Gage  height,  0.15  feet;  discharge,  990  second-feet. 
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1898— 
May  11:     Gage  height,  1.90  feet;  discharge,  2,946  second-feet. 
September  17:     Gage  height.  2.60  feet;  discharge.   3,913   second- 
iei. 
October  II:  Gage  height,  5.06  feet:  discharge,  S.324  aecond-teet. 
October  22:  Gaee  bielgbt.  4.10  feet;  discharge,  6,489  second-feet. 
November  30:     Gage  height.  3.90  feet;   discharge,   6,039   secoad- 


Dail]/  gage  height,  in  feet,  of  Coosa  River  at  Rome,  Oa..  for  I 
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Daily  gage  height  in  feet,  of  Coosa  River,  at  Rome,  Oa.,  for  189S. 


Day 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April' May 

1 

iJun. 

.Tilly 

1.2 
1.0 
1.0 
1  rt 
1.0 
1.3 
2.0 
2.8 
3.2 
1.7 
2.8 
2.0 
1.8 
1.6 
8.7 
3.7 
2.2 
1.9 
1.7 
1.6 
1.5 
1.4 
1.3 
1.8 
3.7 
3.8 
2.9 
3.7 
4.2 
4.1 
4.2 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1 

Oct.l 

Nov.l 

Dec. 

1 

1.8 
1.8 
1.7 
1.7 
1.6 
1.6 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.4 

1.0 
4.0 
3.8 
3.6 
3.6 
3.2 
2.8 
4.4 
6.5 
6.4 
5.0 
4.5 
7.0 
14.0 
14.6 
11.6 
8.6 
4.6 
8.9 

3.6 

i.l 

2.S 

2.6 

2.4 

2.2 

2.0 

1.8 

1.8 

1.7 

1.5  1 

1.& 

!.:• 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 
l.L 

1.:' 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.3 
1.6 
3.7 
7.3 
5.8 
3.7 
3.0 
2.5 
2.5 
2.3 
2.2 
2.1 
2.0 
1.9 
1.8 
2.0 
8.6 
11.4 

9.0 
6.1 
4.2 
3.6 
9.9 
17.2 
14.5 
10.9 
7.0 
4.1 
4.0 
3.8 
3.6 
3.5 
3.5 
3.4 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.6 
3.6 
3.2 
3.0 
7.2 
8.2 
6.0 
4.6 
4.0 
3.7 
8.2 

2.8 
2.6 
2.4 

2.3 

•>  •> 

2!i 

2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
1.9 
1.8 
1.8 
1.7 
1.6 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 
1    1.4 
1.    1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1    1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 

1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.!' 
1.4 
1.S 
1.8 
1.7 
1.8 
l.S 
2.2 
1   3.6 
3.2 
3.0 
2.8 
2.6 
2.0 

1.8 
l.S 
1.8 
1.6 
1.4 

•  •  • 

4.8 

4.4 

3.2 

4.4  1 

8.0 

5.6 

4.4 

4.4 

3.4 

S.O 

9.9 

7.2 

4.2 

3.4 

8.0 

2.5 

2.0 

2.2 

2.2 

3.2 

2.8 

3.9 

2.2 

2.2 

1.9 

2.7 

4.0 

4.4 

8.4 

2.0 

2.3 

2.0 
7.8 
21.7 
24.3 
22.2 
20.0 
17.6 
16.4 
9.7 
6.0 
6.4 
4.6 
3.8 
3.2 
8.0 
2.9 
2.7 
2.5 
2.3 
2.2 
2.2 
2.3 
2.6 
4.1 
3.1 
S.O 
2.7 
2.6 
2.8 
2.1 

2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
4.9 
12.0 
23.8 
19.0 
18-4 
16.6 
14.0 
6.6 
4.2 
3.8 
8.7 
3.6 
3.2 
3.1 
6.5 
9.0 
6.0 
4.2 
3.9 
4.0 
3.9 
3.5 
3.3 
3.1 
3.0 
2.8 
2.6 
2.4 

2.2 
2.2 
2.2 
2.2 
2.0 
2.2 
2.6 
2.4 
2.3 
2.1 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.3 
2.3 
2.9 
2.9 
4.0 
5.0 
4.5 
5.0 
4.0 
5.0 
7.0 
4.7 
3.9 
4.5 
4.8 
4.3 
3.9 

4.2 

3 

4 

5 

♦; 

1 

4.0 
3.8 
3.8 
4.8 
6.0 
4.3 

8 

9 

4.0 
3.7 

10 

11 

12 

13 

3.4 
8.8 
3.8 
8.2 

14 

3.0 

15 

3.« 

16 

2.8 

17 

2.7 

18 

2.6 

19 

2.6 

20 

21 

22 

2.6 

2.8 
2.9 

23  

3.2 

24 

3.6 

26 

3.0 

26 

2.9 

27 

2.7 

28 

2.6 

29 

o  r 

80 

1   '  2.4 

81 

:•  i 
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Rating  table  for  Coosa  River  at  Rome,  Ga.,  for  1897  and  1898. 
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O 
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-0.15 

0.0 

0.1 

0.2 
0.3 
0.4 
0.5 
0.6 
0.7 
0.8 
0.9 
1.0 
1.1 
1.2 
1.3 
1.4 
1.5 
l.G 
1.7 
1.8 
1.9 
2.0 
2.1 
2.2 
2.3 
2.4 


990 
1,070 
1,140 
1.210 
1,280 
1.360 
1,440 
1,520 
1.610 
1,700 
1.800 
1,900 
2,000 
2.110 
2.220 
2.330 
2.450 
2,570 
2.690 
2.810 
2,930 
3.060 
3.190 
3.320 
3.460 
3,610 


2.5 
2.6 
2.7 
2.8 
2.9 
3.0 
3.1 
3.2 
3.3 
3.4 
3.5 
3.6 
3.7 
3.8 
3.9 
4.0 
4.1 
4.2 
4.3 
4.4 
4.5 
4.6 
4.7 
4.8 
4.9 
5.0 


3.760 
3,910 
4,060 
4,220 
4.380 
4.540 
4.700 
4,860 
5.020 
5,180 
5,340 
5.520 
5.715 
5,910 
6.105 
6,300 
6,495 
6.690 
6,S85 
7.080 
7,275 
7,470 
7,665 
7.860 
8.055 
8,250 


5.1 
5.2 
5.3 
5.4 
5.5 
5.6 
5.7 
5.8 
5.9 
6.0 
6.1 
6.2 
6.3 
6.4 
6.5 
6.6 
6.7 
6.8 
6.9 
7.0 
7.1 
7.2 
7.3 
7.4 
7.5 
7.6 


8,445 

8,640 

8,835 

9,030 

9.225 

9.420 

9,615 

9.810 

10,005 

10,200 

10,395 

10,590 

10,785 

10.980 

11,175 

11.370 

11.565 

11.760 

11,955 

12.150 

12,345 

12,540 

12,735 

12,930 

13.125 

13.320 


7. 

7 

7 

8 

7. 

9 

8 

.0 

8. 

1 

8 

.2 

8. 

3 

8 

.4 

8 

.5 

8. 

6 

8 

.7 

8 

8 

8 

.9 

9 

.0 

10 

.0 

11 

.0 

12 

.0 

13 

.0 

14 

.0 

15. 

0 

16 

.0 

17 

0 

18 

.0 

20. 

0 

22 

0 

24 

.0 

13.516 

13.710 

13.905 

14.100 

14.295 

14.490 

14.685 

14,880 

15,075 

15.270 

15,465 

15.660 

15,855 

16.050 

18.000 

19.950 

21.900 

23.b50 

25,800 

27.750 

29.700 

31.650 

33,600 

37,500 

41,400 

45.300 


NoTK. — This  taoie  applied  to  the  foregoing  "Daily  gage  heights'* 
gives  the  cubic  feet  per  second  flowing  in  the  river  on  each  date 
for  which  the  gage  height  is  given. 

The  following  discharge  measurements  were  made  during" 
1899  by  Max  Hall  and  others : 

.January  25 — Gage  height.  3.80  feet:  discharge,  6,540  second-feet. 
Janua!*y  25 — Gage  height.  3.60  feet;  discharge.  5,932  second-feet 
May  19 — Gage  height,  2.75  feet;  discharge,  4.394  second-feet. 
June  16 — Gage  height.  2.40  feet;  discharge,  3.352  second-feet 
August  4 — Gage  height,  1.45  feet;  discharge.  2.835  second-feet 
October  13— Gage  height.  0.60  foot;   discharge.  1.769  seoond-feet. 
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Dailv  gage  height,  in  feet,  of  Cooia  River,  at  Rome,  OeorgUi,  for 
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Rating  table  for  Coosa  River  at  Rome.  Georgia,  for  1899. 
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14,941 

15.9 
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1.1 

2.124 

8.2 

15,142 

16.0 

30,820 

23.1 

4.=>.oni 

1.2 

2,218 

9.0 

16,750 

16.1 

31,021 

23.2 

45.292 

1.3 

2,312 

9.1 

16,951 

16.2 

31.222 

23.3 

45.493 

1.4 

2,406 

9.2 

17.152 

16.3 

31,423 

23.4 

45,694 

1.5 

2,500 

9.3 

17.353 

16.4 

31,624 

23.5 

45.895 

1.6 
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16.7 
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1.9 
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23.9 
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2.0 
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;       9.8 

18,358 

16.9 

32,629 

24.0 

46.900 

2.1 

3,260 

1       9.9 

18,559 

17.0 

32.830 

24.1 

47,101 

2.2 

3.420 

j      10.0 

'     18.760 

17.1 

33.031 

24.2 

47.302 

2  3 

3,580 

10.1 

18.961 

17.2 

33.232 

24.3 

47,503 

2.4 

3.740 

10.2 

19.162 

17.3 

33.433 

24.4 

47,704 

2  5 

3.900 

10.3 

19.363 

17.4 

33,634 

24.5 

47.905 

2.^ 

4.060 

10.4 
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17.5 

33,835 

24.6 
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2.7 

4.220 

10.5 
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17.6 

34.036 

24.7 
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2..S 
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10.6 
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2.9 
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17.9 
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25.0 
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18.0 
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25.1 
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5.100 

11.0 

20,770 

18.1 

35,041 

25.2 

49,312 

3.3 

5.300 

11.1 

20,971 

18.2 

35,242 

25.3 

49,513 

3.4 
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1     11.2 

21,172 

18.3 

35,443 

25.4 
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3.5 
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11.3 
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18.4 
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25.5 
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3.6 
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;     11.4 
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18.5 
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25.6 

50,116 

3.7 
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11.5 

j     21,775 

18.6 

36,046 

25.7 

50.317 

3.8 

6.300 

11.6 

21,976 

18.7 

36,247 

25.8 

50,518 

3.9 

6.500 

1     11.7 

22,177 

18.8 

36.448 

25.9 

50.719 

4.0 

6.700 

11.8 

22,378 

18.9 

36,649 

26.0 

50.920 

4.1 

6,901 

1     11.9 

22.579 

19.0 

36.850 

26.1 

51.121 

4.2 

7.102  1 

1      12.0 

22,780 

19.1 

37.051 

26.2 

51,322 

4.3 

7,303 

12.1 

22,981 

1     19.2 

37,252 

26.3 

51,523 

4.4 

7,504 

12.2 

23,182 

19.3 

37.453 

26.4 

51.724 

4.5 

7.705 

12.3 

1     23.383 

19.4 

37.654 

26.5 

51,925 

4.6 

7,906 

12.4 

23,584 

!     19.5 

37,855 

26.6 

52.126 

4.7 

8,107 

12.5 

23,785 

19.6 

38,056 

26.7 

52.327 

4.8 

8.308 

12.6 

23,986 

19.7 

38,257 

26.8 

52.528 

4.9 

8,509 

12.7 

24.187 

!      19.8 

38,458 

26.9 

52.729 

5.0 

8.710 

12.8 

24,388   1 

19.9 

38.659 

27.0  1 

52.930 

5.1 

8,911 

!     12.9 

24.589 

20.0 

38,860   1 

27.1 

53.131 

5.2 

9,112 

13.0 

24.790   I 

20.1 

39,061 

27.2 

53.332 

5.3 

9.313 

I     13.1 

24,991    ! 

20.2 

39.262 

27.3 

53.533 

5.4 

9,514 

13.2 

25,192   ! 

1     20.3 

39,463 

27.4 

53.734 
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Rating  table  for  Coosa  River  at  Rome,  Ga.,  for  tS99. 
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x:  . 

Si    ! 


bo 

y      I 
^     1' 


4) 


if 
a) 


a; 

CD 


7. 


bfi 
O 


to 

x: 


0; 
bfi 

c: 

x: 
o 


Feet.     Seatnd/f.  i       f«^ 


S*'fondJt. 


I 


Second  fl. 


boc- 
ecx: 


F«<. 


0) 

be 

x: 


6reond  ft. 


5.5 

9,715 

13.3 

25,393 

20.4 

39.664 

27.5 

53,935 

5.6 

9.916 

13.4 

25,594 

20.5 

39,865 

27.6 

54,136 

5.7 

10,117 

13.5 

25,795 

20.6 

40.066 

27.7 

54,337 

5.8 

10,318 

13.6 

25.996 

20.7 

40,267 

27.8 

54.538 

5.9 

10.519 

13.7 

26.197 

1  20.8 

40,468 

27.5 

54.739 

6.0 

10.720 

13.8 

26,398 

20.9 

40,669 

28.0 

54,940 

6.1 

10,921 

13.9 

26,599 

21.0 

40,870 

28.1 

55,141 

6.2 

11,122 

14.0 

26,800 

21.1 

41,071 

28. S 

55.342 

6.3 

11,323 

14.1 

27.001 

21.2 

41.272 

^   28.3 

55.643 

6.4 

11,524 

14.2 

27.202 

21.3 

41.473 

28.4 

55.744 

6.5 

11.725 

14.3 

ii7.403 

21.4 

41,674 

28.5 

55.945 

6.6 

11.926 

14.4 

27.604 

21.5 

41,875 

28.6 

56.146 

6.7 

12.127 

14.5 

27,805 

1  21.6 

42.076 

28.7 

56.347 

6.8 

12,328 

14.6 

28,006 

21.7 

42,277 

28.8 

56.548 

6.9 

12.529 

14.7 

28,207 

21.8 

42.478 

28.9 

56,749 

7.0 

12,730 

14.8 

28,408 

21.9 

42,679 

29.0 

56.950 

7.1 

12.931 

14.9 

28,609 

22.0 

42,880 

29.1 

57,151 

7.2 

13.132 

15.0 

28.810 

22.1 

43,081 

29.2 

57.352 

7.3 

13,333 

15.1 

29,011 

22.2 

43,282 

29.3 

57.553 

7.4 

13,534 

15.2 

29,212 

;  22.3 

43.483 

29.4 

67,754 

7.5 

13,735 

15.3 

29.413 

1  22.4 

43.684 

29.5 

57,955 

7.6 

13.936 

15.4 

29.614 

22.5 

43,885 

29.6 

68.156 

7.7 

14,137 

15.5 

29,815 

22.6 

44.086 

29.7 

58,357 

7.8 

14,338 

15.6 

30.016 

1  22.7 

44,287 

29.8 

58,558 

7.9 

14,539 

'   15.7 

30.217 

1   22.8 

44,488 

29.9 

58,759 

8.0 

14.740 

15.8 

30.418  I 

22.9 

44.689 

30.0 

58,960 

The  following  discharge  measurements  were  made  during 
1900  by  Max  Hall  and  others : 

Feb.  21 — Gage  lieight,  4.80  feet:  discharge,  8,115  second-feet. 
May  19 — Gage  height,  2.30  feet;  discharge.  4.496  second-feet. 
Sept.  13 — Gage  height,  0.90  foot;  discharge.  1.992  second-feet.* 
Dec.  R—Gage  height,  3.73  feet;  discharge.  6.066  second-feet. 
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Jan.    Feb.  Mar.  April  May  IJun.  July  Auk. (Sept.fOct.  |N 


The  following  discharge  measurements  were  made  during 
1901  by  Max  Hall  and  others : 

Jan.  23 — Gage  beigbt,  3.60  (eet:  discharge.  6,454  second-feet. 
April  5— Oage  height,  9.90  feet;  discharge.  16,S92  second-feet 
June  22 — Qage  height.  3.70  feet;  discharge,  6,030  second-feet. 
Oct.  16 — Qage  height,  3.15  feet;  discharge,  5,3SS  second-feet. 
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Daily  gage  height  Of  Coota  River  at  home,  Oeorgia,  for  1901. 
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Rating  table  for  Coota  River  at  Rome,  Go.,  for  1900  and  1901. 


^ 

£ 

8-r 

t 

£?          1 

r»t. 

1 

1.930   1 

fW,. 

Smndjr. 

s 

1« 

2.S50 

H 

2.020   1 

1.7 

2.9S5 

0 

3,120 

2.230   1 

1.9 

3.260 

2 

2.35(1 

2.0     1       3,400 

3 

2,475 

2.1      1       3.550 

4 

2,600 

2.2     1       3.700 

5 

2,725 

2.3     1       3.850 

i        1 

^ 

« 

5 

If 

1    i 

=    1 

If 

1  ■ 

t; 

u.^^.< 

Fm 

f«amd/t. 

4.000 

3.2 

5,230 

2.5 

4,150 

3.3 

6,405 

2.6 

4.300 

3.4 

5.680 

2.7 

4.450 

3.5 

6,765 

2.S 

4.600   1 

•3.6 

5,980 

2.9 

3.0 

4,900 

3.1 

5.065 

•Above  3.6  Ft.  gase  helgbt.  the  rating  (or  1900-1901  Is  the  same  as  for 
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Estimated  monthly  discharge  of  Coosa  River  at  Rome,  0<i. 
[Dralnacre  area,  4.006  square  miles.] 


Discharge  in  second- 
feet. 


Run-off. 


Month. 


1897. 
January   . 
February 
March  . . . 

April   

May 

June   

July    .... 
August  . . 
September 
October   . . 
November 
December 

1898. 
January   . 
February 
March  . . . 

April 

May    

June   . 

July    

August  . . 
September 
October   . . 
November 
December 

1899. 
January   . 
February 
March    . . 

April 

May   

June    

July    

August     . 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December 


17,025 

20,925 

44,910 

35,150 

8,250' 

4,540 

23,460 

4,860 

1,900 

2.570 

2,000 

9.810 


26.970 

5.520 

20.730 

32,040 

4,220 

5,520 

6.690 

17.805 

45.885 

44.910 

12.150 

8,250 


10.519 

54,538 

57,352 

28.810 

6,700 

6,700 

24.388 

3,900 

5.500! 

2.030 

4.700 

13.735 


.5  3 

^B 


1,800 
4,220 
4,700 
4,860 
2.930 
1.900 
1.800 
1,360 
900 
1,010 
1,440 
1.900 


2,220 
2,110 
2.110 
4,540 
2,330 
2,110 
1,900 
2,930 
3,060 
3,060 
3.060 
3,610 


4,060 

8,710 

7.705 

6,700 

3.100 

2,740 

1.950 

1,790 

1.5501 

1,470T 

1.4701 

1.8701 


Total  in 
acre-ft. 


X 

£i 

a> 

*•* 

JC 

a 

^ 

a> 

c 

0 

c 

<n     012 


4,820 

10,100 

22,537 

12,304 

4.421 

2,884 

5,184 

2,256 

1,106 

1,618 

1,626 

4,086 


7,272 
2,705 
4,384 
9,430 
2,778 
2,866 
3,670 
6,079 
12,114 
11,830 
5,213 
4,996 


6,092 

22,536 

26.314 

13,333 

4,783 

3,489 

5,499 

2.595 

2,219 

1.684 

2,009 

4.3141 


296,372 

1.38 

560,926 

2.62 

1,385,755 

6.49 

732.137 

3.43 

271,838 

1.27 

171,610 

0.80 

318,754 

1.50 

138,717 

0.64 

65,811 

0.31 

93,339 

0.44 

96,754 

0.46 

251,240 

1.18 

447,138 

2.10 

150,228 

0.71 

269,563 

1.27 

561,123 

2.63 

170,814 

0.79 

170.538 

0.80 

225,661 

10.59 

373,786 

1.75 

720,832 

2.26 

727,403 

3.41 

310,194 

1.45 

307,194 

1.44 

374,582 

1.75 

1,251,586 

5.85 

1,617,985 

7.57 

793,369 

3.72 

294.095 

1.37 

207,610 

0.97 

338.120 

1.58 

159,560 

0.75 

132,040 

0.61 

103.5451 

0.48 

119,544 

0.56 

265.258 

1.251 

1.20 
2.52 
5.63 
3.07 
1.10 
0.72 
1.30 
0.56 
0.28 
0.38 
0.41 
1.02 


1.82 
0.68 
1.10 
2.36 
0.69 
0.72 
9.17 
1.52 
3.03 
2.96 
1.30 
1.25 


1.52 
5.62 
6.57 
3.33 
1.19 
0.87 
1.37 
0.65 
0.55 
0.42 
0.50 
1.08 
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Estimated  monthly  discharge  of  Coosa  River  at  Rome,  Georgia, 

[Drainagre  area,  4,006  square  miles.] 


Month. 


1900. 
January  . . 
February  . 
March     . . . 

April    

May    

June   

July    

August  . . . 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December 


Discharge  in  second 
feet. 


ii 


Run-oflf. 


Total  in 
acre- 
feet. 


7. 

C 


fag 

QQ        CTi 


21,373 

2,725 

53,332 

2,850 

33.835 

6.300 

25,996 

5,755 

11.122 

3,850 

35,242 

4,000 

19.765 

4.000 

5,580 

2,725 

20,971 

1.930 

10,519 

2,010 

21,775 

2,600 

14,740 

3,400 

6,854 

14.736 

14,714 

12.050 

5.129 

14,154 

7.589 

3.488 

3,960 

3.408 

5,438 

7,096 


421,436 

1.97 

818,396 

3.83 

904,728 

4.33 

717,025] 

3.36 

315,370] 

1.48 

842.222] 

3.94 

466.629 

2.18 

214,469 

1.00 

235,636] 

1.10 

209,550] 

0.98 

323.583 

1.52 

436.316] 

2.04 

1.71 
3.68 
3.67 
3.01 
1.28 
3.53 
1.89 
0.87 
0.99 
0.85 
1.36 
1.77 


The  year |     53.332|       1,930|       8.218|5,905,360|  27.73|     2.05 


Estimated  monthly  discharge  of  Coosa  River  at  Rome,  Ckt, 
[Drainage  area,  4,006  square  miles.] 


Month. 


1901. 
January 
February 
March   . . 
April   ... 

May 

June 


July  

August  . . . 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December 


Discharge  In  second-feet. 


Run-off. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


,  Mini- 
I  mum. 


52,930 

4.600 

35,845 

4.900 

52.930 

4,600 

36.046 

6,901 

51,724 

4,150 

19.966 

4.450 

9,715 

2.850 

45,292 

2,850 

21,172 

3,120 

5,230 

2.350 

2,850 

2.110 

64,186 

2,475 

Mean, 


Depth 
I     in 
inches. 


Second- 
feet  per 
square 
mile. 


15.4501 

12,186] 

13,406 

15,578] 

12.533] 

8,316] 

4.441) 

13,780] 

6,389] 

3,414| 

2,316] 

13,4281 


4.45 
3.17 
3.851 
4.33 
3.60 
2.32 
1.27 
3.97 
1.77 
.98 
.65 
3.86 


3.86 
3.04 
3.34 
3.88 
3.12 
2.08 
1.10 
3.44 
1.59 
.85 
.58 
3.35 


The  year |     64,186|       2,110|     10,103|  34.221     2.52 
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FlK.  13— niBcharge  of  Coosa  Hlver  at  Rome.  Ga..  1897  and  1898. 
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Fig.  13— nischaree  ot  Coosa  Blver  at  Rome.  Ga..  1899. 

Mlniwiirn  wonlhlv  tliachargo  nf  Coosa  River  al  Rome.  Ga..  tcith  c 
resp<in<lit>(f  net  hone-priiver  per  fool  of  fall  on  a  ivater  iiU 
realizina  80  pnr  •■etit.  of  the  theoretical  poicer. 


$9       |  =  E       1^ 


4,060 


January 

February    .  1  S.710 

March    1  7.705 

April    ]  fi.7O0 

Hay  I  3,100 

June   I  2,7401 

July   ■  1.950i 

August    ...I  1.790 

September  .|  1.550, 

Octobei  ' 


21   2.850 

259 1 

111   e,30Q 

573 

11 1   5,755 

523 

2,1   3.85fl 

350 

4{     4.00C 

364 

HI  <,oor 

364 

3|i   2.725 

24S| 

HI   1.930 

175; 

lyiti'  n 


'"4,600 
4,900 
4,600 


November  . 
December  .. 


1,4701 
l,870j 


3.1201 
Sjj  2.350! 
21     2.1101 

2||   2,4751 

Note, — To  And  the  minimum  net  borae  power  available  s 
on  this  stream,  near  this  station,  for  any  month,  multiply 
fall  of  the  shoal  by  the  "Net  H.  P.  per  toot  of  fall"  In  this 
that  month. 


th"  total 
table   tor 
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3.    TALLADEGA  CREEK  AT  NOTTINGHAM.  ALABAMA. 

This  Station  is  located  on  the  Southern  railroad  bridge  a 
fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  depot  at  Nottinghom,  Ala,  and  one 
mile  north  of  Alpine,  Ala.  The  gage,  which  is  graduated  to 
feet  and  tenths  and  is  20  feet  long,  is  fastened  vertically  to  a 
tree  on  right  bank  about  50  feet  above  the  bridge.  The  initial 
point  of  sounding  is  end  of  iron  bridge  right  bank  up  stream. 
The  bench  mark  is  top  rail  on  the  upstream  side  of  the  bridge, 
and  is  24.13  feet  above  gage  datum.  The  station  is  a  good  one 
and  is  free  from  piers.  The  observer  is  R.  M.  McClatchy, 
station  agent  at  Nottingham.  During  1900  the  following  meas- 
urements were  made  by  James  R.  Hall : 

August  16 — Gage  height,  1.10  feet;   dist-harge,  102  second-feet, 
November  29— Gage  height,  1.70  feet;    discharge,  240  second-feet 

Daily  gage  height  in  feet  of  Talladega  Creek  at  Nottingham,  Ala^ 

for  1900. 


Day. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

n. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


Oct.lNov 


I 


1.1 


1.2 

2.0 
1.3  j 
1.1  I 
1.0  I 
1.0  I 
1.0  I 
.9  I 

11.0  I 
8.0  ! 

10.3  I 
8.0  I 
8.3  ' 
9.3  I 
9.3  I 
3.9  I 


I     1.0 


1. 
1, 
1 
1, 


.0 

.0 

.0 
•) 

1.3 
1.3 
1.4 
1.3 
1.3  I 

1.3  I 
1.5  I 

1.4  I 
1.3  I 
1.2  ! 
1.2  ! 


1.3 
1.3 
2.3 
2.1 
1.7 
1.5 
1.4 
1.4 
1.3 
1 


Dec. 


Day. 


3 

3  ! 
3  ! 
2  I 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct.  [Nov. 

I 


l.fi 

17 

1.2! 
1.2  1 
1.1  1 
1.1  I 
1.1  1 
1.1  1 
1.1  1 

1.0  ! 

.9  1 

1.0  ! 

1.1  1 

1.2  1 
1.0  1 
1.0  1 
1.6  1 

1 

2.3 
1.7 
1.6 
1.5 
1.3 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.1 
1.1 

1 

1 

1.1  1 

1.4 
1.4 

18 

19 

1.1  1 
1.1  1 

1.8 
1.7 
1.6 

20 

1.0  1 

21 

90 

1.2  1 
1.4  1 

1  5 

'^3 

1.6  ' 

1  5 

24 

2.9  I 

1  4 

25 

3.5  1 

1  3 

26 

3.0  I 

13 

27 

2.6  1 

1.3 

28 

1.4  I 

1.6 

20 

1.3  1 

1.8 
1.7 
1.6 

30 

31 1 

1 

1.3  » 
1.3  1 

1 

Dec. 


1 
1 
1 
1 

•> 

1 

1. 

1. 

3 

3. 

3 

•> 

te  • 

1. 
1. 


•> 

2 

•> 

>  i. 

5 

2  • 
9  I 

8  I 

6  I 

9  I 
8  I 
4  ! 

0  I 
8  : 

7  I 


1.5 
l.S 

I. 

2.7 

3.0 

2.6 

4.0 

2.5 

2.1 

2.0 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

1.9 

5.1 


The  following  discharge  measurements  were  made  during 
TQor  by  Max  Hall  and  others : 

April  5 — Gage  height,  3.0  feet;   discharge,  526  second-feet 
October  22 — Gage  height,  1.0  feet;   discharge,  90  second-feet. 
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90 

?  1 

109 

?..2 

130 

152 

2.4 

174 

f.  h 

196 

Z.fi 

SIS 

?:     7 

340   II 

2  9 

1.9 

1  II 

2.0 

306 

I 

3.1 

570 

., 

3 

592 

4.4 

S» 

614 

4.6 

636 

4.6 

f78 

658 

4.7 

904 

6g0 

4.S 

922 

702 

4.9 

944 

724 

5.0 

I 

748 

1 

768 

n 

790 

Note. — This  table  applied  to  tbe  torego\ag  "Dally  ga^  heights" 
gives  the  cubic  feet  per  Beoond  flowing  In  the  river  <m  each  date 
for  which  the  gage  height  Is  given. 
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SaHmatea  monthly  diacharoe  of  Talladega  Creek  at  Nottingham,  Ala. 


1900. 
AugUBt  ie-31 
September  . . 

October  

November  . . 
December  . . 

1901. 
January   — 

February  . . . 

April  , 

May  

July    .'.*.*.'..*.. 

August    

September  . . 
October  - . .  ■ 
November  . . 
Dflc«nibeT  . . . 
The  year  . 


0.43 
4.12 
1.41 

1.79 


1.802 
l,62e 
1,824 


3.11 

2.gS 
2.60 
3.79| 


_1.69 

1.81|   ! 


Minimum  monthly  discharge  of  Talladega  Creek  at  Nottingham,  Ala, 
icilh  corresponding  net  horse-power  per  foot  of  fall  on  a  water- 
wheel  realizing  80  per  cent,  of  ihe  theoretical  power. 


1900               il                   1901 

1  % 

p 

B 

91 

"  284" 
306 
240 
328 
240 
152 
130 
90 
90 
90 
90 
SO 

II 

to 

26 
2S 
23 
30 
22 
14 
12 

8 

S 

8 

g 

8 

il 

r 

11 

74 
90 
130 
152 

« 

6.7 

g 
12 
14 

1 
I 

5 

7 
3 

NuTE— To  And  the  minimum  net  borse  power  available  at  a  shoal 
]  ttaJB  stream,  near  thia  station,  for  any  month,  multiply  tbe  total 
fall  of  tbe  Bhoal  by  the  "Net  H.  P.  per  foot  of  fall"  In  this  table  for 
that  month. 
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4.    ALABAMA  RIVKB  AT  SEUSJl.  ALABAMA. 

This  station  was  originally  established  by  the  United  States 
Engineer  Corps ;  readings  are  now  taken  by  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau.  The  gage,  which  is  attached  to  the  iron 
highway  bridge,  the  floor  of  which  is  about  60  feet  above  low 
water,  is  in  two  sections.  The  lower  section,  which  reads  from 
— 0.3  feet  to  -I-2.30  feet,  is  secured  to  the  pile  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  cofferdam  on  the  draw  pier ;  the  upper  section,  which 
reads  from  2 .  30  feet  to  48  feet,  is  spiked  to  the  highway  bridge. 
The  bench  mark,  which  is  an  iron  bolt  driven  into  the  face  of  a 
rock  bluff  182.3  f*^^t  from  the  first  bridge  pier,  on  the  road  as- 
cending to  the  city,  is  26  feet  above  the  zero  of  the  gage  and 
87,30  feet  above  mean  sea  level.  The  top  of  the  coping  stone 
of  the  pivot  pier  at  the  highway  bridge  to  which  gage  is  at- 
tached is  56  feet  above  the  zero  of  the  gage,  and  117.30  feet 
above  mean  sea  level.  Graduations  extend  from  — 3.0  feet  to 
+48  feet.  No  measurements  of  discharge  were  made  here 
during  1899. 


Daily  gage 

height,  in 

feet. 

Of  Alabama  River  at  Belma,  Ata., 

mo. 
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Day 

,„. 

.-« 

UBr. 

Aprl 

May 

Jun. 
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H- 
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i'.S 
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a.T 
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-i.i 
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During  1900  the  following  measurements  were  made : 

April  14— Gage  height,  23.60  feet;  discharge  66,607  second-feet 
May  26 — Gage  height,  6.10  feet;  discharge,  17,049  second-teet. 
August  24 — Gage  height,  3.10  feet;  discharge,  9,879  second-feet. 


Daily  gcige  height,  in  feet,  of  Alabama  River  at  Selnta,  A.la.,  far 

1900. 


Day 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

12 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


I 


I 


I 


I 


Jan.  I  Feb.  I  Mar.!  April  I  May  Jiin.  July:Aug.;Sept.(  Oct.''  Nov.!    Dec 

I  I  I  I  I  I  ( 


7.2 

6.6 

4.3 

3.3 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

2.7 

2.7 

3.3 

7.7 

12.4 

13.5 

14.7 

14.0 

13.2 

12.0 

11.1 

11.1 

13.4 

16.9 

IS. 5 

18.3 

17.0 

14.7 

13.0 

11.2 

8.4 

6.5 

4.8 


4.8 
3.6 
3.5 
3.9 


4 

6 

8 

8 

8 

10.7 

16.0 
00  0 

29.9 
38.6 
44.0 
47.0 
48.0 
47.9 
47.0 
44.1 
41.6 
36.9 
33.2 
22.6 
22.6 
21.1 
19.0 
16.9 


17.2 

19.7 
00  o 

•Mil  .A 

22.0 

20.6 

17.8 

16.0 

13.9 

14.9 

18.8 

20.9 

22.2 

22.0 

19.9 

19.0 

16.9 

15.3 

13.9 

14.3 

14 

18. 

23.0 

25.5 

29.0 

30.2 

32.7 

33.3 

32.5 

30.5 

27.7 

24.4 


.6 
.8 


19.8 

16.8 

14.0 

12.0 

10.9 

8.0 

7.8 

8.9 

9.6 

9.5 

9.8 

12.0 

17.7 

23.4 

25.5 

25.0 

22.5 

23.5 

29.0 

34.8 

39.0 

39.8 

41.0 

40. 

38. 

35 

28.5 
23.0 
18.0 


.0 
.5 

.8 
.7 


15.4 
13.9 
13.0 
12.0 
11.8 
10.2 
9.6 
8.8 
8.0 
7.8 
7.5 
7.3 
7.0 
6.6 
6.4 
6.0 
5.7 
5.5 
5.2 
5.1 
5.0 
5.0 
4.8 
5, 
6. 
6. 
6 
6. 
6, 
5. 


.5 
.1 
.2 
.6 
.8 
.0 
.5 


4.8 
4.6. 
4.4 


5.0  I 


4 

5 

5 

4 

4.2 

6.8 

11.6 

13.6 

14.0 

13.9 

12.8 

11.0 

9.0 

8.9 

8.8 

8.6 

10.0 

10.9 

12.0 

12.9 

14.0 

17.6 

24.5 

29.0 

32.0 

33.6 

35.0 


34.8 

33.0 

2.). 8 

26.5 

23.5 

20.2 

17.0 

14.0 

11.5 

10.0 

9.8 

10.2 

10.0 

9.9 

9.9 

10.0 

9.9 

9.0 

7.0 

7.0 

6.5 

6.6 

6.3 

6.0 

6.8 

5.0 

4.6 

4.4 

7.5 

8.0 

11.8 


14.0 

13.0 

11 

9 


0 

.0 


I 


I 


7.0 
6.0 
5.5 
5.0 
4.8 
4.5 
3.2 
3.0 
2.8 
2.6 
2.5 
2.4 
2.8 
2.7 
2.7 
2.6 
2.3 
2.6 
3.6 
3.8 
4.0 
3.5 
3.5 
3.4 
3.6 
4.0 
4.2 


3.9 
3.9 
3.8 
4.5 
5.4 
6.0 
4.5 
4.1 


I 


3. 

1. 
1. 


3 

,8 

0 

.7 

.6 

1.0 

1.6 

11.0 

18.0 

19.0 

19.4 

16.0 

12.5 

10.0 

6.0 

3.0 
1.9 
1.6 
1.0 
1.0 
.9 
.8 


0.8 
.  i 
.6 
.« 
.5 
1.0 
1.8 
2.5 
4.0 
4.1' 
2.0 
2.0 
2.5 
4.3 
6.7 
6.0 
5.2 
2.5 
1.0 
1.0 
.9 
1.0 
1.5 
6.0 
11.5 
12.0 
11.5 
12.3 
13.0 
11.0 
6.0 


2.0 

f     16.0 

2.(« 

14.0 

4.0 

11.0 

9.0 

9.0 

14.0 

8.0 

13.5 

7.5 

9.4 

7.0 

6.3 

7.0 

4.0 

9.0 

L'.O 

9.4 

2.0 

5.0 

1.9 

5.0 

i.t; 

2.0 

l.« 

?.? 

1.0  , 

9.0 

1.0 

ll.o 

1.0 

11.0 

1.0 

10.0 

1.0  1 

6.0 

1.0 

5.1 

1.0  • 

9.0 

1.6 

14.5 

B.O  1 

17.0 

9.0  1 

17.2 

9.8 

17.6 

9.9  1 

18.0 

13.0  1 

17.0 

16.0  I 

14.6 

16.8  1 

11.^. 

17.0  1 

11.2 

1 

U.O 
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List  of  Discharge  Measurements  made  on  Alabama  River  at  Selma, 

Alabama,  in  1901. 


Date,  1901.    J    Hydrographer. 


March  14. 
April  25 . . 
August  9.. 
October  30 


Max  Hall    ... 
J.  R.  Hall   ... 
K.  T.  Thomas 
Max  Hall   ... 


Gage 
height.  ^t_ 

14.20 
34.00 

4.35 

1.10 


Dischg. 
.sec. -ft. 


35,518 

90,332 

12,519 

7,710 


Daily  gage  height,  in  feet,  of  Alabama  River  at  Selma,  Ala.,  for 

1901. 


Day         I  Jan.  |  Feb.  IMar.J  April 


1 

1«.0 

2 

21.0 

3 

Z4.0 

4 

24. G 

5 

24.0 

6 

23.0 

7 

18.0 

8 

15.0 

9 

13.3 

10 

10.0 

11 

8.1 

12 

16.5 

13 

28.0 

14 

34.0 

16 

16 

38.0 
39.5 

17 

40.0 

18 

39.0 

19 

37.5 

20 

35.0 

21 

32.4 

22 

29.0 

23 

24.0 

24 

26 

1»2.0 
14.0 

26 

12.8 

27 

12.8 

28 

12.7 

29 

12.7 

30 

13.0 

81 

13.0 

13.0 

11.3 

35.6 

12.0 

13.0 

9.8 

36.5 

10.4 

13.6 

9.5 

37.4 

10.0 

17.0 

9.3 

38.5 

9.6 

24.9 

9.6 

38.4 

8.2 

30.1 

9.6 

37.2 

7.0 

33.0 

9.4  i  35.5 

7.0 

35.1 

8.0 

33.0 

6.8 

35.6 

7.7 

28.0 

6.4 

35.7 

7.9 

22.6 

6.0 

33.0 
31.4 
31.2 
27.0 
26.0 
20.6 
16.9 
14.6 
13.1 
12.6 
12.0 
11.8 
11.7 
11.6 
11.2 
11.5 
11.4 
11.3 


9.0 
10.2 
12.0 
14.1 
15.4 
15.0 
14.8 
12.0 
11.1 
10.5 
11.0 
11.9 
12.2 
13.0 
14.7 
17.0 
22. 
27, 
31 
33.0 
34.5 


.5 
.6 
.0 


17.4 
14.0 
12.0 
11.8 
12.0 
15.0 
16.5 
17.3 
22.0 
28.6 
35.0 
38.0 
39.0 
38.0 
35.8 
31.9 
28.0 
24.2 
19.5 
15.0 


5.0 

5.0 

4.8 

4.5 

4.0 

3.8 

3.4 

3.2 

3.0 

3.0 

3.5 

4.7 

9.4 

17.0 

19.0 

20.0 

20.9 

22.0 

21.8 

20.7 

19.5 


Jun. 


19.0 

17.0 

16.5 

18.5 

19.01 

19.8i 

18.51 

17.4 

16.1 

14.8 

12.0 

11.0 

9.5 

8.0 

7.6 

7.0 

6.1, 

6.0 

5.0' 

4.11 

3.4i 

3.01 

3.0 

2.6' 

2.2i 

2.0 

1.5 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 


JulyfAug.lSept.f  Oct.l  Nov.     Doc 


I 


1.0 
2.0 
2.4 
6.6 
6.0 
5.6 
5.6 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.2 
5.2 
6.1 
4.4 
8.7 
3.7 
3.5 
4.3 
6.3 
7.3 


6. 

5 

5. 

5, 

4. 

4. 

4. 


3.6 
2.9 
2.9 
2.8 


L\8 

2.6 

2.6 

2.8 

3.0 

2.8 

6.6 

4.6 

4.2 

3.4 

4.0 

5.3 

6.2 

4.4 

3.8 

6.0 

7.4 

11.0 

12.0 

16.0 

17.6 

18.8 

20.0 

20.9 

22.8 

24 

24. 

22, 

21 

20. 


.6 
.8 
.9 
.0 
.6 


19.5 


17.0 

13,8 

10.6 

8.8 

8.0 

7.4 

6.0 

6.2 

4.4 

4.4 

3.6 

3.4 

3.2 

3.7 

4.3 

4.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.5 

9.5 

11.4 

11.5 

11.2 

10.0 

7.5 

6.0 

4.4 

4.0 

4.0 

4.2 


4.3 
4.3 
5.0 
7.4 

r.9 

6.4 

5.8 

5.0 

4.3 

3.4 

2.9 

2.8 

2.6 

2.5 

2.2 

2.5 

2.5 

2.4 

2.0 

2.3 

2.5 

2.5 

2.2 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

1.8 

1.6  I 

1.5  ! 

1.3  I 

1.3  I 


1.-.  ' 

1.4  1 

1.4  , 
l.rt  , 

1.5  . 
1.4 
l.»i  i 

1.6  I 
1.0  ■ 
1.0  ' 
1.5  1 
1.5  ] 
1.4  I 
1.4 
1.4  ! 
l.H 
1.3  ' 
1.3 
1.4 
1.6 
1.8 
1.8 
1.8 
1.8 
1.9 
1.9  ' 
2.0  I 
2.0  I 
2.0  I 
1.8  i 


1.8 
1.8 
1.9 

•I  •> 
*#  ■  « 

»,  .u 

2.3 

2.4 

2.1 

2.0 
•>  o 

2.4 
2.4 

2.4 

2.6 

5.0 

lU.O 

18.0 

21.6 

22.0 

21.6 

18.7 

16.0 

14.2 

12.0 

11.0 

7.1 

6.2 

6.0 

11.0 

3S  n 

35.0 
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Hating  table  for  Alabama  River  at  Selma,  Ala.,  for  1900  and  1901. 


60 

1 

i 

to 

6A 

♦* 

5 

1 

;     i 

1    6 
1     bo 

1   a; 

u 
ed 

•     u 

9    i 

W4 

s 

Stcond/l,  \ 

» 

1 

X 

9--_' 

Hecowlft, 

Feel. 

0 

1  Second  Ji. 

1 

O 
Feet. 

22.8 

5 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Steomdji 

0.0 

6,700 

7.6 

21,116 

15.2 

41.332 

61,548 

0.1 

6,7701 

7.7 

21,382 

15.3 

41,698 

22.9 

61,814 

0.2 

6,845 

7.8 

21,648 

15.4 

41,864 

23.0 

62,080 

0.3 

6,925 

7.9 

21,914 

15.6 

42,130 

23.1 

62,346 

0.4 

7,010, 

8.0 

22,180 

16.6 

42,396 

23.2 

62,612 

0.5 

7,100 

8.1 

22,446 

16.7 

42,662 

23.3 

62.878 

0.6 

7,184 

8.2 

22,712 

15.8 

42,928 

23.4 

63,144 

0.7 

7,282 

8.3 

22,978 

16.9 

43,194 

23.6 

63,410 

0.8 

7,384, 

8.4 

23,244 

16.0 

43,460 

23.6 

63,676 

0.9 

7,488 

8.5 

23,510 

16,1 

43,726 

23.7 

63,942 

1.0 

7,596 

8.6 

23,776 

16.2 

43,992 

23.8 

64,208 

1.1 

7,706 

8.7 

24,042 

16.3 

44,268 

23.9 

64.474 

1.2 

7,818 

8.8 

24.308 

16.4 

44,524 

24.0 

64.740 

1.3 

7,931 

8.9 

24,574 

16.5 

44,790 

24.1 

65,006 

1.4 

8,045 

9.0 

24,840 

16.6 

44,056 

24.2 

65,272 

1.5 

8,160 

9.0 

25,106 

16.7 

45,322 

24.3 

66.638 

1.6 

8.270 

9.2 

25,372 

16.8 

46,588 

24.4 

65,804 

1.7 

8,393 

9.3 

25.638 

16.9 

45,864 

24.5 

66,070 

1.8 

8,511 

9.4 

25,904 

17.0 

46,120 

24.6 

66.336 

1.9 

8,630 

9.5 

26,170 

17.1 

46,386 

24.7 

66,602 

2.0 

8,750 

9.6 

26.436 

17.2 

46,652 

24.8 

66.868 

2.1 

8,872 

9.7 

26,702 

17.3 

46.918 

24.9 

67,134 

2.2 

8,996 

9.8 

26,968 

17.4 

47,184 

25.0 

67,400 

2.3 

9,124 

9.9 

27,234 

17.5 

47,450 

15.1 

67,666 

2.4 

9.256 

10.0 

27,500 

17.6 

47,716 

26.2 

67,932 

2.5 

9,392 

10.1 

27,760 

17.7 

47,982 

26.3 

68,198 

2.6 

9,532 

10.2 

28.032 

17.8 

48,248 

25.4 

68,464 

2.7 

9,676; 

10.3 

28,290 

17.9 

48.514 

25.5 

68,730 

2.8 

9.822 

10.4 

28.564 

18.0 

48,780 

26.6 

68.996 

2.9 

9,970 

10.5 

28,830 

18.1 

49,046 

25.7 

69.262 

3.0 

10,120 

10.6 

29.096 

IS. 2 

49.312 

25.8 

69,528 

3.1 

10.272. 

10.7 

29,362 

18.3 

49,578 

25.9 

69.794 

3.2 

10.428 

10.8 

29,628 

18.4 

49.844 

26.0 

70.060 

3.3 

10.588 

10.9 

29,894 

18.5 

50,110 

26.1 

70.326 

3.4 

10,752 

11.0 

30.160 

18.6 

50.376 

26.2 

70,592 

3.5 

10,920 

11.1 

30.426 

18.7 

50.642 

26.3 

70.858 

3.6 

11.092 

11.2 

30,692 

18.8 

50.908 

26.4 

71.124 

3.7 

11,268 

11.3 

30,958 

18.9 

61,174 

26.6 

71.390 

3.8  i 

11,448 

11.4 

31.224 

19.0 

51.440 

26.6 

71.656 

3.9 

11,632 

11.5 

31.490 

19.1 

51.706 

26.7 

71,922 

4.0 

11.820 

11.6 

31.756 

19.2 

51.972 

26.8 

72.188 

4.1 

12.015 

11.7 

32.022 

19.3 

52,238 

26.9 

72,454 

4.2 

12,220 

11.8 

32.228 

19.4 

52.504 

27.0 

72.720 

4.3 

12.435 

11.9 

32.556 

19.5 

52,770 

27.1 

72,986 

4.4 

12,660 

12.0 

32.820 

19.6 

53,036 

27.2 

73.252 

4.5 

12.900 

12.1 

33,086 

19.7 

53,302 

27.3 

73,518 
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Rating  table  for  Alabama  River  at  8elma,  Ala.,  for  1900  and  /0')I, 

Continued. 


1                                                        1 

iGage 

;          height.    1 

1 
6 

(A 

s: 
o 
» 

'mm 

Q 
Setmndft. 

13.150 

x: 
bb 

"iJ 

Feet. 
12.2 

bo 
a 
u 

M 

Q 
1  Seetmdfl 

1 

33.352 

1 

iGage                 1 
height. 

Discharge.       ! 

1 

• 

bo 

bo 
od 

O 
Feet 

27.4 

s 

s 

Feel. 

Feet. 
19.8 

Secmidjt. 

53.568 

S^eimdjt. 

4.6 

73,784 

4.7 

13,405 

12.3 

33,618 

19.9 

53,884 

27.5 

74,050 

4.8 

13.668 

12.4 

33,884 

20.0 

54,100 

27.6 

74,316 

4.9 

13.934 

12.5 

34,150 

20.1 

54.366 

27.7 

74,582 

5.0 

14.200 

12.6 

34.416 

20.2 

54,632 

27.8 

74,848 

6.1 

14.466 

127. 

34.682 

20.3 

54,898 

27.9 

75,114 

5.2 

14.732 

12.8 

34,948 

20.4 

55.164 

28.0 

75.380 

5.3 

14.998 

12.9 

35.214 

20.5 

55.430 

28.1 

75.646 

5.4 

15,264 

13.0 

35,480 

20.6 

55,696 

28.2 

75,912 

5.5 

15,530 

13.1 

35.746 

20.7 

55.962 

28.3 

76.178 

5.6 

15,796 

13.2 

36,012 

20.8 

56.228 

28.4 

76.444 

5.7 

16,062 

13.3 

36.278 

20.9 

56,494 

28.5 

76.710 

5.8 

16,328 

13.4 

36,544 

21.0 

56,760 

28.6 

76,976 

5.9 

16,594 

13.5 

36,810 

21.1 

57,026 

28.7 

nM2 

6.0 

16,860 

13.6 

37,076 

21.2 

57,292 

28.8 

77.508 

6.1 

17.126 

13.7 

37,342 

21.3 

57,558 

28.9 

77,744 

6.2 

17,392 

13.8 

37,608 

21.4 

57,824 

29.0 

78.040 

6.3 

17,658 

13. » 

37,874 

21.5 

58,090 

29.1 

78,306 

6.4 

17,924 

14.0 

38,140 

21.6 

58,356 

29.2 

78.572 

6.5 

18.190 

14.1 

38,406 

21.7 

58,622 

29.3 

78.838 

6.6 

18,456 

14.2 

38.672 

21.8 

58,888 

29.4 

79.104 

6.7 

18,722 

14.3 

38.838 

21.9 

59,154 

29.5 

79.370 

6.8 

18.988 

14.4 

39.104 

22.0 

59,420 

29.6 

79.636 

6.9 

19,254 

14.5 

39,370 

22.1 

59.686 

29.7 

79.902 

7.0 

19,520 

14.6 

39,676 

22.2 

59,952 

29.8 

80.168 

7.1 

19,786 

14.7 

40.002 

22.3 

60,218 

29.9 

80,434 

7.2 

20.052 

14.8 

40,268 

22.4 

60,484 

30.0 

80.700 

7.3 

20.318 

14.9 

40,534 

22.5 

60,750 

7.4 

20,584 

15.0 

40,800 

22.6 

61,016 

7.5 

20.850 

15.1 

41,066 

22.7 

61,282 

NoTE—This  table  applied  to  the  foregoing  "daily  gage  heights" 
gives  cubic  feet  per  second  flowing  in  the  river  on  each  date  for 
which  the  gage  height  is  given. 
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Estimated  monthly  disdharge  of  AlabaTna  River  at  Belma.  Ala. 

[Drainage  area.  13.500  .square  miles.] 


Month. 


1900. 
January 
February 
March    . . . 
April    . . . . 

May    

June    

July    

August  . . . 
September 
October    . 
November 
December 


The   year 

1901. 
January    . . . 
February    . . 
March    . . . . 

April    

May    

June 

July     

August    ... 
September 
October   . . . 
November 
December    . 


Discharge  in  second-feet 


Run -off. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Mean. 


'Second 
Depth    feet  per 
in      ■  square 
Inche.s.i    mile. 


50,110 

9,676 

26,495 

1.96 

2.26 

128,540 

10.920 

63,763 

4.72 

4.91 

89.478 

37.874 

58.272] 

4.32 

4.98 

109,960 

21,648 

60,909 

4.51 

=     6.03 

41,864 

13,668 

21.090 

1.56 

1.80 

94,000 

12,220 

35,288 

2.61 

2.91 

93,468 

12,660 

33,964 

2.52 

2.90 

38.140 

9.124 

14.156 

1.05 

1.21 

52,504 

7.189 

17,366 

1.29 

1.44 

35.480 

7.097 

14.492 

1.07 

1.23 

46,120 

7,596 

18.506 

1.37 

1.53 

48,780 

8,750 

28.989 

2.15 
2.34 

2.48 

128,540 

7,097 

33.772 

32.68 

107.300 

22.446 

61,213 

4.53 

5.22 

95.862 

30,692 

55,037 

4.08 

4.25 

92.670 

21,382 

39,017 

2.89 

3.33 

104,640 

32,288 

73,048 

•5.41 

6.04 

59,420 

10.120 

26,966 

2.00 

2.31 

53,568 

7,818 

26,030 

1.93 

2.15 

21,318 

7.596 

13.536 

1.00 

1.15 

66,868 

9.532 

30,853 

2.29 

2.64 

46,120 

10,428 

19,394 

1.44 

1.61 

21.914 

7,931 

11.022 

.82 

.95 

8,750 

7,931 

8.266 

.61 

.68 

94,000 

8,511 

26,638 

1.97 

2.2? 

the  year |     107.300|         7.596|       32.585|     2.47(32.60 
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Minimum  monthly  ai»charge  of  the  Alabama  Aiver  at  Selma,  Ala., 
with  coTTesponaing  net  ftorsepower  per  foot  of  fall  on  a  tenter 
wheel  realixinp  Sfl  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  power. 

[DralnHKe  area.  16,400  square  miles.] 


jit*  'lie  '"S^'' 


January  .. 
Pebmary  . 
Harcb    . . . 

April    

May     

June    

July    

AueuBi   . . . 
September 
October    . . 
November   .  .|  5,T00| 
December    .  .|  7,931 1 


.  37.874 

.  27.760 
.  12,220 
.  8.045 
.  7,184 
.  9.532 
..  5,800 
|1  5.4UJI 


1.484 
2,693 
3,443 

2,524 
1,111 


|E|l|sl||r 


'o3 


9.676 

IO.920 
37,874 
21,648 
13,66S 
12,220 
12,660 
9,124 


1,96S 
1.243 
1.111 
1,151 


7,596| 
8,750] 


22,446 
30.692 
21.382 
32.288 
10,120 
7,818 
7,698 
9.£32 
10.428 
7.S31 
7.931 
8.B1 


2,041 
2,790 
1,944 
2,935 


Note.— To  find  the  minimum  net  horae  power  ayailable  at  a  shoal 
on  thlB  stream,  near  thU  station,  for  any  month,  multiply  the  total 
fall  or  the  Bhoal  by  the  ■'Net  H.  P.  per  foot  of  fall"  In  this  Ubl«  for 
that  month. 


MISCELLANBDUB    DISCHARQE!   MEAI 
n-  R.  M.  Ilnll.  nnd  A»>lHtnnU>.  on  TrlbutHi 


1898. 

May  26— Choccolocpo  Creek.  Eureka:  discharge.  171  aecond-feet; 
low  water. 
19O0. 

March  15— Talladega  Creek.  Kymulga  poetoffice:   discharge.  107 
second-feeA;  medium. 

March  16 — TaltasBahatchee  Creek,  In  Talladega  county,  Chlldera- 
hurg;  discbarge,  102  second-feet. 

March  17 — Hatchet  Creek,  Qoodwater;  discharge,  84  second-feet 

April  5 — Choocolocco  Creek,  L.  ft  N.  R.  R.  bridge,  near  Jenifer; 
discharge,  1.170  second-teet;  high  water.  ' 

Oct,  16 — Big  Wills  Creek,  Wesson's  Mill,  2  miles  north  of  At- 
talla:  discharge,  107  second-feet:  low  water. 
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6.     TRIBLTARIES  OF  THE  COOSA   RIVER   FROM   WBTUMPKA   TIP. 


Name  of  Strear 


gS 


_£|J . 

Lett.,  aofkahatchee  Creek   . 

Lert..{Wewoka  Creek  

RlxhtiChealnut    Creek 

Left..  Hatchet  Creek  

Left..  Hitchet  Creek  

Left..  PInthlorco  Creek  

ftlsht  Weoffufkn  Creek  

Right  Wait ahatchee  Creek  . 
Right  Yellow  Leaf  Creek.  . 
Left,.  TnllasBeehatchee  Cree 

Left.  TBlladega  Creek   

Left..  TalladeBB  Creek   

Right  Kelley's  Creek   

I^ft..  ChocEotocco  Creek  ., 
Left. .  IChoccolocco    Creek    . . 

Left,.  Blue  Eye  Creek  

Right  Broken  Arrow  Cre«k. 

RlghtTrout  Creek   , 

Lett..  Cane  Creek  , 

Left..  Ohatchee  Creek  

Left..  Ohatcbee  Creek  

Lett..TallasBeehatohee  Cret 

Right  Shoal  Creek    

Bight  Beaver  Creek    

RlghtlBlK  Canoe  Creek 

RlghtlBlg  Canoe  Creek   

Right  I.I ttle  Cnnoe  Creek,.., 

Right  Big  Wliln  Creek  

Right  Big  Wills  Creek   

Right  Big  Wills  Creek  

I*ft..lB1aek  Creek  

RlKhtlI,ltile  Wills  Creek  ..., 

Left..lBnll  Play  Creek    

I*ft,,ITerrnpln  Creek   

Right  iChatto«ga  River  

Right  IChnttoiga  River  

RIghtlLtttle  River   

RI«ht|CooB«  River    


Goodwater,   Ala.. 


Mouth  of  Cteek 

:;._:h  of  Creek 

NotUngham.  Ala.... 

Mouth  of  Creek 

Month  of  Creek 

Jenifer.  Ala 

-Mouth  ot  Crnok 

Mouth  of  Creek 

Mouth  of  Cieek 

Mouth  ot  Creek 

Mouth  ot  Creek 

Above   Tatlasaeehat- 

-    ^    Creek 

Mouth  of  Creek 

Mouth  of  Creek 

Mouth  of  Creek 

Mouth  of  Creek 

I A  hove  Little     Canoe 


Mnulh  ot  Creek... 


iMoutr 
I    Cree 


III  a  J  Is  s 


Above  Little  River. 


Note — To  find  the  net  horHCDOwer  available  at  h  shonT  on  one  ot 
these  HtrpamB.  near  a  i>olnt  given,  for  low  water  1900-lSOl,  miiltlpljr 
the  total  fall  at  the  shoal  by  the  "net  hnrsepower  per  foot  tall"  In 
this  table  for  that  point 


On  the  above  named  tributaries  there  are  many  important 
water  powers,  very  few  of  which  have  been  surveyed.  The 
F.i"ove  list  giving  the  drainage  area,  the  dischai^  for  low  sea- 
son, ifjoo-iooi,  and  the  corresponding  net  horse  power  per 
foot  fall  for  each  of  the  streams  will  be  very  useful  in  estimat- 
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ing  the  horse  power  available  on  any  shoal,  the  fall  of  which 
may  hereafter  be  surveyed,  by  the  owners,  or  by  parties  con- 
templating development. 

Talladega  Creek,  in  the  vicinity  of  Taylor's  Mill,  has  a  fall  of 
73  feet  in  one  mile,  where  it  emerges  from  the  Crystalline  rocks. 
Taking  the  flow  at  Nottingham,  wc  say  that  during  the  low 
water  of  1900  and  1901  this  73  feet  of  fall  would  have  pro- 
duced 438  net  horse  power  without  storage.  This  73  feet  is 
probably  the  most  precipitous  shoal  on  the  large  creek,  but 
above  it  for  four  or  five  miles  the  creek  has  a  number  of  rapids 
and  shoals  that  will  admit  of  good  development. 

The  head  waters  of  this  stream  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
pyrites  mines  in  Clay  county  have  high  falls  on  them. 

Choccolocco  Creek  is  a  very  large  and  constant  stream,  and 
has  many  rapids  where  good  powers  could  be  developed  by 
dams.  During  a  season  such  as  low  water  of  1900  or  190 1  a 
lo-foot  dam  near  Jenifer  would  develop  86  net  H.  P.  A  10- 
foot  dam  at  any  point  near  the  mouth  of  the  creek  would  de- 
velop 140  net  H.  P.  during  the  given  season. 

Big  Wills  Creek,  at  the  old  Wesson  mill,  two  miles  north  of 
Attalla,  has  a  good  site  for  a  25-foot  dam.  'The  flow  at  this 
point  on  October  16,  1901,  was  107  second-feet,  which  with  a 
fall  of  25  feet,  will  give  242  net  H.  P.  The  fall  on  other  tribu- 
taries named  has  not  been  ascertained. 

8.     COOSA   RIVER  SURVEY. 

The  Coosa  River  has  its  beginning  at  the  junction  of  the 
Etowah  and  Oastanaula  Rivers,  at  Rome,  Ga.,  a  short  distance 
west  of  the  Alabama  line. 

From  Rome  down  to  Greensport,  Ala.,  a  distance  of  about 
180  miles  by  river,  navigation  has  been  carried  on  for  many 
years.  The  total  fall  in  this  section  is  only  about  55  feet,  and 
is  so  well  distributed  that  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  construct 
locks  at  any  point,  though  improvements  have  been  made  by 
the  U.  S.  Govemrncnt  in  the  way  of  deepening  channels,  blast- 
ing out  reefs,  and  building  wing  dams,  etc. 

This  part  of  the  river  will,  therefore,  not  be  considered  as 
having  any  water  power  value. 

Below  Greensport,  Ala.,  the  river  has  a  large  amount  of  fall, 
and  although  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  whole  distance  navi- 
gable by  the  construction  of  locks,  there  are  many  fine  water 
power  propositions  which  can  be  developed  in  connection  with 
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the  river  improvements  without  interfering  with  navigation. 

A  complete  survey  has  been  made  of  this  portion  of  the  river 
by  the  U.  S.  engineers,  and  a  system  of  locks  planned. 

The  profile  herein  presented  is  reproduced  from  that  survey, 
and  shows  in  addition  to  the  river  profile  the  location  of  the 
proposed  locks,  and  the  lift  of  each. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  distance  between  Greensport  and 
Wetumpka,  Ala.,  is  142  miles,  and  the  number  of  locks  pro- 
posed, 31,  varying  in  lift  from  5.83  feet  to  15.0  feet.  Of  these 
only  three  have  been  completed;  Nos.  i,  2,  and  3.  No.  4  is  in 
process  of  construction. 

The  following  table  shows  the  lift  or  fall  at  each  lock,  the 
discharge  of  river  in  cubic  feet  per  second,  for  the  minimum 
low  stage  of  water  in  1897  ^"^  i"  1900,  and  the  equivalent  net 
horse  power  for  the  fall  shown. 

The  minimum  low  water  is  based  on  the  exceptionally  low 
stages  occurring  in  1896  and  1897,  which  represents  the  low- 
est stage  of  which  there  is  any  record ;  while  the  minimum  for 
the  year  1900  represents  lowest  water  for  average  years. 

In  estimating -the  amount  of  horse  power  that  will  be  avail- 
able for  use,  it  will  be  necessary  to  deduct  the  amount  of  water 
which  will  be  necessary  for  lockage.  This  will  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  traffic  on  the  river,  but  will  probably  in  no  case 
amount  to  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  river  discharge. 

At  most  of  these  locks,  and  proposed  locks,  reservations  have 
been  made  by  the  original  owners  of  the  river  front  of  the  privi- 
lege of  utilizing  for  power  the  water  not  needed  for  lockage. 
By  constructing  a  plant  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  Government 
dam  from  the  lock,  the  surplus  water  can  be  used  for  power 
without  interfering  with  navigation.  Such  powers  will  be  very 
valuable  for  nuining  cotton  mills,  as  the  cotton  furrows  will 
run  up  to  the  front  door  of  the  factory,  and  water  transporta- 
tion will  take  the  goods  from  the  back  door.  Mobile,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  is  only  a  short  distance  from  the  proposed 
Isthmian  canal. 
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9.     TABLE  OF  DISCHARGE,  AND  NET  H.  P.  AT  THE  31  LOCKS  AND 
PROPOSED  liOCKS  ON  THE  COOSA  RIVER  AT  LOWEST 

WATER  OF  1897  AND  1900. 

[80  %  of  Theorertcal  H.   P.] 


• 

Minimum  Low 

Minimum  Low 

00 

< 

1          % 

Water.  1897. 

Water.  1900. 

a,. . 

"3 

•d 

...    _..   1 

r 

1 

6 

?§   . 

h 

.  c 

X 

.  c 

1         0^ 

^B 

y. 

<i:.a: 

i:i;f     1 

^C 

, 

*-  o 

■ 

:a 

1             *S: 
1          0)  >  c 

^   ♦^  Crf         ' 

S^ 

X 

3^ 

X 

•5  4;  — 

■    1=^   ;' 

t 

I 

141.5 

1 

521.30 

5.33 

1.320 

640 

2,700 

1.308 

138.5 

2 

515.97 

5.57 

1     1,320 

668 

2,700 

1.367 

137.0 

3 

510.40 

12.00 

1     1.320 

1,440 

2,700 

2.945 

116.2 

4 

492.30 

10.00 

.     1,350 

1,227 

2,760 

2,510 

105.8 

5 

482.30 

12.00 

1.350 

1,472 

2,760 

3,012 

92.0 

6 

455.32 

10.00 

1,440 

1,310 

2.940 

2,673 

88.3 

7 

445.32 

10.00 

1.450 

1,317 

2.960 

2,690 

81.3 

8 

435.32 

12.00 

1.490 

1,625 

3.040 

3.317 

56.2 

9 

420.00 

8.00 

1.580 

1.149 

3.220 

2,342 

53.5 

10 

412.00 

12.00 

1.585 

1.728 

3.230 

3.523 

46.7 

11 

399.64 

10.00 

1.585 

1,440 

3.230 

2.936 

44.9 

12 

389.64 

10.00 

1.600 

1.454 

3.260 

2,964 

43.0 

13 

379.64 

12.00 

1.600 

1,745 

3.260 

3.557 

41.9 

14 

367.64 

12.00 

1.600 

1,745 

3,260 

3,557 

40.2 

15 

355.64 

10.00 

1.605 

1.460 

3.270 

2.973 

37.5 

16 

345.64 

14.00 

1.605 

2.044 

3.270 

4.162 

36.1 

17 

331.64 

15.00 

1.605 

2.190 

3,270 

4.460 

34.8     ! 

18 

316.64 

13.00 

1.610 

1.903   i 

3.280 

3.877 

33.8 

19 

303.64 

12.00 

1.610 

1.757 

3,280 

3.578 

31.5 

20 

291.64 

10.00 

1.610 

1,464 

3.280 

2.982 

25.5 

21 

281.33 

10.00 

1.700 

1.545 

3,460 

3.145 

21.4     ' 

22 

270.80 

12.00 

1.700 

1.854 

3,460 

3.774 

18.5 

23 

258.80 

14.00 

1     1.710 

2.175 

3,480 

4.430 

16.3 

24 

244.80 

10.00 

1.710 

1.554 

3.480 

3.164 

12.9     1 

25 

234.80 

10.00 

1,710 

1.554 

3.480 

3.164 

11.7 

26 

224.80 

12.00 

1.720 

1.877 

3.500 

3.818 

8.8 

27 

212.80 

14.00 

1     1.720 

2.190  1 

3,500 

4,455 

7.4 

28 

198.80 

12.00 

1     17.20 

1.877  1 

1     3.500 

3,818 

4.6 

29 

186.37 

8.00 

1     1,740 

1,266   1 

3,540 

2,674 

2.0 

30 

178.37 

10.00 

'     1.740 

1.582   1 

1     3.540 

3.218 

0.0 

31 

168.37 

14.00 

'     1.740 

2,215   1 

3,540 

4.505 

Total 

net'f 

I.  P...... 

49.467 " 

1    100.798 

Tvocks  and  proposed  locks  on  Coosa  "River  are  located  as  fol- 
lows : 

T/Kk  No.  T  is  one  mile  south  of  Greensport.  Ala.,  and  five 
miles  north  of  Singleton,  which  is  a  station  on  the  East  &  West 
Railroad  of  Alabama.  F.ock  No.  t  is  three  miles  above  lock 
No.  2. 
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Lock  No.  2  is  one  and  a  half  miles  above  lock  No.  3,  and  is 
located  at  the  head  of  Woods  Island.,  and  two  miles  northeast  of 
Singleton,  Ala.,  which  is  a  station  on  the  East  &  West  Rail- 
road. This  lock  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Ten  Island  Shoal 
Canal. 

Ivock  No.  3  is  one  and  a  half  miles  below  lock  No.  2,  near  the 
foot  of  Woods  Island,  and  on  Ten  Island  Shoal  Canal.  It  is 
one  mile  east  of  Singleton,  Ala.,  and  20.8  miles  above  lock 
No.  4. 

Lock  No.  4  is  three  and  a  half  miles  above  the  U.  S.  G.  S. 
Hydrographic  Station,  Riverside,  Ala.,  and  three  miles  north- 
west of  Lincoln,  Ala.  Lincoln  and  Riverside  are  on  the  Georgia 
Pacific  division  of  the  Southern  Railway.  Lock  No.  4  has  a  lift 
of  12  feet,  and  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  below  Benson's  Island, 
and  ten  miles  above  proposed  lock  No.  5. 

Proposed  lock  No.  5  is  to  be  at  the  head  of  Ogletree  Island, 
one  mile  above  the  mouth  of  Choccolocco  Creek,  and  five  miles 
northeast  of  Hamilton,  on  the  Talladega  &  Coosa  Valley  Rail- 
road.   Has  a  lift  of  ten  feet. 

Proposed  lock  No.  6  is  to  be  located  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
above  the  mouth  of  Upper  Clear  Creek,  one  and  a  half  miles 
above  Grissom*s  Ferry,  and  nine  miles  north-east  of  Vincent, 
which  is  a  station  on  the  Columbus  &  Western  division  of  the 
Central  of  Georgia  Railroad. 

Proposed  lock  No.  7  is  to  be  located  two  miles  above  Kelly 
Creek,  and  five  and  a  half  miles  north-east  of  Vincent.  Ala. 

Proposed  lock  No.  8  is  to  be  located  at  Myer's  Ferry,  at  the 
month  of  Lower  Clear  Creek,  six  miles  east  of  Harpersville, 
and  three  miles  north-east  of  Creswell,  which  is  a  station  on  the 
Columbus  &  Western  division  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  Rail- 
road. 

Proposed  lock  No.  9  is  to  be  located  at  the  mouth  of  Kelly 
Branch,  at  Fort  Williams  Shoals.  It  is  to  be  thirteen  and  a 
half  miles  cast  of  Columbiana.  .\Ia..  and  eight  miles  east  of 
Shelbv.  Ala. 

Tvock  No.  10  is  to  be  located  a  half  mile  above  Peckerwood 
Creek,  at  the  foot  of  Peckerwood  Shoals,  and  is  eight  miles  east 
of  Shelby,  Ala.,  and  two  miles  west  of  Talladega  Springs,  Ala. 

Lock  No.  II  is  to  be  located  at  the  foot  of  Weduska  Shoals, 
immediately  above  the  narrows,  two  rriiles  above  Waxahatchee 
Creek,  and  six  miles  south-east  of  Shelby,  Ala.,  which  is  a  sta- 
tion on  the  Shelby  Iron  Works  Railroad,  connecting  with  the 
E.  T.,  V.  &  G.  R.  R.  at  Columbiana,  Ala. 
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Lx)ck  No.  12  is  to  be  located  1.8  miles  below  lock  No.  11,  im- 
mediately below  the  mouth  of  Waxahatchee  Creek,  and  eight 
miles  south-east  of  Shelbv,  Ala. 

Lock  No.  13  is  to  be  located  1.9  miles  below  lock  No.  12,  at  a 
place  known  as  Devirs  Race,  three  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
Lower  Yellow  Leaf  Creek,  and  sixteen  miles  north-east  of  Clan- 
ton,  Ala.,  on  the  L.  &  N.  R.  R. 

Lock  No.  14  is  to  be  located  one  mile  below  lock  No.  13,  two 
miles  above  Yellow  Leaf  Creek,  and  fourteen  miles  north-east 
of  Clanton,  Ala. 

Lock  No.  15  is  to  be  located  1.7  miles  below  lock  No.  14, 
three-tenths  of  a  mile  above  Lower  Yellow  Leaf  Creek,  and 
twelve  miles  north-east  of  Clanton,  Ala.,  on  the  L.  &  N.  R.  R. 

Lock  No.  16  is  to  be  located  2.y  miles  below  lock  No.  15,  at 
Butting  Ram  Shoals,  which  is  eleven  miles  north-east  of  Clan- 
ton, Ala. 

Lock  No.  17  is  to  be  located  1.4  miles  below  lock  No.  16.  and 
is  ten  and  a  half  miles  north-east  of  Clanton,  Ala. 

Lock  No.  18  is  to  be  located  1.3  miles  below  lock  No.  17,  and 
eleven  miles  east  of  Clanton,  Ala. 

Lock  No.  19  is  to  be  located  one  mile  below  lock  No.  18, 
about  eleven  miles  east  of  Clanton,  Ala. 

Lock  No.  20,  31.5  miles  above  Wetumpka,  one- fourth  mile 
above  Zimmerman's  Ferry,  1.2  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
Hatchet  Creek. 

Lock  No.  21,  25. s  miles  above  Wetumpka,  1.6  miles  below 
mouth  of  Blue  Creek,  7  miles  east  of  Cooper,  Ala.,  on  L.  &  N. 
R.  R. 

Lock  No.  22,  21.4  miles  above  Wetiunpka,  three- fourths  of  a 
mile  below  the  mouth  of  Proctors  Creek,  and  i.i  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  Pinchoulee  Creek,  and  7  miles  east  of  Verbena, 
Ala.,  on  the  L.  &  N.  R.  R. 

Lock  No.  23,  18.5  miles  from  Wetumpka,  1.5  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  Pinchoulee  Creek. 

Lock  No.  24,  16.  miles  above  Wetumpka,  0.4  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  W^elcree  Creek,  and  seven  and  a  half  miles  east  of 
Mountain  Creek  Station,  on  the  L.  &  N.  R.  R. 

Lock  No.  25,  12.9  miles  above  Wetumpka.  o.i  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  Shoal  Creek,  and  about  8  miles  east  of  Wads- 
worth,  Ala.,  on  the  L.  &  N.  R.  R. 

Lock  No.  26,  T 1 .7  miles  above  Wetumpka,  at  Staircase  Falls, 
just  above  the  mouth  of  Wewoka  Creek. 
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Lock  No.  2^,  8.8  miles  above  Wetumpka,  o.6  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  Sofkahatchee  Creek,  and  about  nine  miles  east  of 
Deatsville,  Ala.,  on  the  L.  &  N.  R.  R. 

Lock  No.  28,  7.4  miles  above  Wetiunpka. 

Lock  No.  29,  4.6  miles  above  Wetumpka. 

Lock  No.  30,  2  miles  above  Wetumpka. 

Lock  No.  31.  at  Wetumpka,  Ala. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


1.  CAHABA  RIVER  AT  CBNTERVILLE.  ALABAMA. 


Centerville  Station,  on  Cahaba  River,  is  at  the  Bibb  county 
hijS^hway  bridge,  one-fourth  of  a  mile  west  of  the  court  house 
at  Centerville,  Ala.  The  bridge  is  a  single  span  iron  through 
bridge.  The  length  of  the  span  is  about  173  feet.  The  floor  of 
the  bridge  is  41 '/2  feet  above  low  water,  and  the  stream  is  130 
feet  wide  at  low  water. 

The  initial  point  of  sounding  is  at  the  end  of  the  iron  bridge, 
left  bank,  down  stream.  The  gage  is  a  wire  gage,  with  rod 
fastened  to  the  outside  of  down  stream  guard  rail,  and  graded 
to  feet  and  tenths.  The  gage  pulley  is  at  Station  100.  Bench 
mark  No.  1 ,  down  stream  end  of  top  of  iron  crossbeam  under 
the  bridge  floor  at  Station  100,  from  initial  point  is  42.85  above 
gage  datum. 

Bench  mark  No.  2,  top  of  bottom  flange  of  same  crossbeam, 
directly  under  B.  M.  No.  i,  is. 41.40  above  datum  of  gage. 

Ranks  are  high,  but  overflow  at  time  of  high  water. 

The  section  is  swift,  and  tolerably  uniform,  and  the  bottom 
appears  to  be  rock. 

The  river  observer  is  Mr.  S.  D.  Hall,  a  merchant,  who  lives 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  gage. 

The  following  discharge  measurements  have  been  made  on 

Cahaba  River  at  Centerville,  Ala.  : 
1901. 

April  25 — Hydrographer,  J.  R.  Hall;  gage  height,  5.50;  discharge, 
1.925  second-feet. 

Aug.   7 — Hydpographer,  K.  T.  Thomas;    gage  height,   1.30;    dis- 
charge, 399  second  feet. 
1902. 

Jan.  25 — Hydrographer,  K.  T.  Thomas;  gage  height,  5.15;  dis- 
charge. 1,707  second-feet 

Daily  gage  height  of  Cahaba  River  at  Centerville,  Ala,  for  1901. 


Day 

Aug. 

1.... 

...! 

2 i 1 

3 1 j 

4 1 1 

5 1   1 

6 1 ! 

7.... 

...!   1..^  1 

8.... 

...1  1.30  1 

9.... 

...1  1.20 

10 

.  ..1  1.20 

11.... 

...1  1.20 

J  «•  .  •  .  * 

. ..     l.'*0 

13.... 

...    1.30 

14.... 

...    1.50 

15. . . . 

...    2.10 

Ifi. . . . 

...    7.90 

2.10 
2.00 
1.80 
1.40 
2.30 
4.«0 
3.10 
2. BO 
2.30 
1.90 
1.60 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1..30 
1.30 


I 


Sept.  '  Oct.  [  Nov. [Dec. 

'"  '     I 
2.20  I 
2.00 
1.90 
1.80 
l.fiO 
1.50 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40  I 
1.40  ' 
1.30  I 
1.30  ' 
1.30  I 
2.60  I 
2.40  I 
2.00  I 


Day       (Aug.lSept.  I  Oct.  i  Nov. [Dec 


I 


.20 

1.4 

.20 

1.3 

.20 

1.6 

.20 

1.9 

.20 

1.8 

.10 

1.6 

.10 

1.7 

.10 

1.6 

.20  1 

1.7 

.20  1 

!>.l 

.20  1 

2.0 

.30  ' 

1.8 

.40  1 

1.9 

.30  1 

2.9 

..30  1 

19.0 

.30  1  15.0 

17. 

19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
'»4. 
25. 
•2}\. 
27. 


7.70 

8.10 

9.10 

10.60 

14.70 

10. .-^u 

7.90 

5.6(1 

4.80 

4.10 

3.90 

3.4(' 


2.10 
2.60 
3.90 


29 1  3.00  !     2 


30. 
31 


2.80 
2.50 


10 
00 
90 

80 
60 
50 
40 
40 
40 
60 
20 


1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30  ! 
1.20  I 


1.30  I 

1.30  1 

1.70 

1.60 

1.60 

1.5i> 


20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.30 
.30 
,30 


60 
60 
50 
50 
1.50 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 


1-2.3 

4.4 

3.6 

3.1 

2.9 

2.6 

2.5 

".6 

2.7 

2.7 

2.7 

6.0 

24.0 

24.0 

21.0 


J  00 
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Rating   table  for  Cc^\aba  River  at  Centerville,  Alabama,   for   year 

1901. 


Gage 

height. 

• 
tH) 

£      1 

r      c    1 

Gage 

height 

1 

a; 
tc 

-         i 
"Z          1 

Q 

a' 

d 

0 

1 

Discharge. 

1 

1 
1 

bfiC 

0 

6 

X 

—4 

Feet. 

1                              ; 

Seottid/f. 

■ 

Feet.        1  Htcondjt. 

1  > 

Fctt. 

Meondft. 

Feet.      j  ^etmd  Jt. 

1.1 

326 

4.9I 

1,694 

8.7 

3,062 

12.5 

4.430 

1.2 

362 

5.0 

1,730 

8.8 

3,098 

12.6 

4,466 

1.3 

398 

5.1 

1.766 

8.9 

3,134 

12.7 

4,502 

1.4 

434 

5.2 

1,802 

9.0 

3,170 

12.8 

4.538 

1.5 

170 

5.3 

1.838 

9.1 

3,206 

12.9 

4.S74 

1.6 

506 

5.4 

1.874 

9.2 

3,242 

13.0 

4.G10 

1.7 

542 

5.5 

1.910 

9.3 

3,278 

13.1 

4,646 

1.8 

578 

5.6 

1,946 

9.4 

3,314 

13.2 

4,682 

1.9 

614 

5.7 

1.982 

9.5 

3,350 

13.3 

4,718 

2.0 

650 

5.8 

2,018 

9.6 

3.386 

13.4 

4,754 

2.1 

686 

1        5.9 

2,054 

9.T 

3.422 

13.5 

4.790 

2.2 

722 

6.0 

2,090 

9.8 

3.458 

13.6 

4,826 

2.3 

758 

6.1 

2,126 

9.9 

3,494 

13.7 

4,862 

2.4 

794 

6.2 

2.162 

10.0 

3.530 

13.8 

4,898 

2.5 

830 

6.3 

2.198 

la.i 

3.566 

13.9 

4,934 

2.6 

866 

6.4 

2.234 

10.2 

3,602 

14.0 

4.970 

2.7 

902 

6.5 

2.270 

1     10.3 

3.638 

14.1 

5,006 

2.8 

938 

6.6 

2.306 

'      10.4 

3.674 

14.2 

5.042 

2.9 

974 

6.7 

2.342 

10.5 

3.710 

14.3 

5.078 

3.0 

1,010 

6.8 

2.378 

10.6 

3.746 

14.4 

5,114 

3.1 

1.046 

6.9 

2,414 

10.7 

3.782 

14.5 

5.150 

3.2 

1,082 

7.0 

2.450 

10.8 

3.818 

14.6 

5.186 

3.3 

1,118 

7.1 

2.486 

10.9 

3,856 

14.7 

5.222 

3.4 

1,154 

7.2 

2.522 

11.0 

3,890 

14.8 

5,258 

3.5 

1,190 

7.3 

2.558 

11.1 

3,926 

14.9 

5,294 

3.6 

1,226 

7.4 

2.594 

11.2 

3,962 

15.0 

5,3Se 

3.7 

1.262 

7.5 

2.630 

11.3 

3,998 

15.1 

5,366 

3.8 

1,298 

7.6 

2.666 

11.4 

4,034 

15.2 

5,402 

3.9 

1,334 

7.7 

2.702 

11.5 

4,070 

15.3 

5,438 

4.0 

1.370 

7.8 

2.738 

11.6 

4,106 

15.4 

5,174 

4.1 

1,406   1 

7.9 

2.774 

11.7 

4,142 

15.5 

5,510 

4.2 

1.442   1 

8.0 

2.810 

11.8 

4.178 

16.6 

5,546 

4.3 

1.478   1 

I       8.1 

2.846 

11.9 

4.214 

15.7 

5,582 

4.4 

1,514   1 

1       8.2 

2,882 

12.0 

4.250 

15.8 

5.618 

4.5 

1.550 

8.3 

2.918 

1     12.1 

4,286 

15.9 

5,654 

4.6 

1.586 

8.4 

2.954 

1     12.2 

4.322 

16.0 

5,690 

4.7 

1.622 

1       8.5 

2.996 

12.3 

4,358 

Note.— This  table  applied  to  the  foregoing  "Dally  gage  heights" 
gives  the  cubic  feet  per  second  flowing  In  the  river  on  each  date 
for  which  the  gage  height  is  given. 
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Minimum  monthly  discharge  of  Cahaha  River  at  Centerville,  Ala., 
with  corresponding  net  horsepower  per  foot  of  fall  on  a  water 
wheel  realizing  80  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  power. 


f.m 

B 

*-> 

c 

3 

0) 

c 

6 

c 

i 

Wl 

o 

3  O 

O  G. 

1901. 


as 

i «-» o 
SS5 


August   . . 
September 
October   . . 
November 
December 


362 

33 

398 

36 

362 

33 

326 

30 

398 

36 

4 
3 
5 
3 
1 


Note. — To  find  the  minimum  net  horse  power  available  at  a  shea' 
on  this  stream  .near  this  station,  for  any  month,  multiply  the  total 
fall  of  the  shoal  by  the  "net  H.  P.  per  foot  of  fall"  in  this  table  for 
that  month. 

2.     SURVEY  OF  CAHABA  RIVER.    ALABAMA. 


The  Cahaba  River  rises  near  Birmingham,  Alabama,  and 
flowing  m  a  southerly  direction,  enters  the  Alabama  River  at  a 
point  just  below  Selma,  Alabama. 

From  the  published  notes  of  a  survey  made  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  a  profile  has  been  made  beginning  at  the 
southwestern  boundary  of  Shelby  county,  and  running  down  the 
river  a  distance  of  no  miles  to  its  mouth,  in  which  distance 
there  is  a  fall  of  227  feet. 

A  United  States  Geological  Survey  hydrographic  station  has 
been  established  at  Centerville,  Ala,,  and  measurements  of  dis- 
charge have  also  been  made  at  Sydenton,  near  Birmingham,  but 
the  measurements  and  observations  have  not  extended  over  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  give  accurate  estimates  of  discharge 
at  all  seasons.  The  best  that  can  be  done  at  present  is  to  form 
an  estimate  of  the  river  discharge  for  ordinary  low  stage  of 
water  at  Centerville,  which  is  344  second-feet,  and  add  to  or  sub- 
tract from  this  amount  for  other  points  on  the  river.  From 
measurements  made  on  the  same  day  at  Centerville  and  at  Har- 
rell,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  we  estimate  that  the  flow  at 
Centerville  is  about  one-third  of  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
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On  the  accompanying  profile  the  stations  are  one  mile  apart, 
and  are  numbered  from  zero  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  up  to  i  lo 
at  the  Shelby  county  line.  In  the  following*  description  of 
powers  that  can  be  developed  these  mile  stations  will  be  referred 
to  as  stations : 

Power  No.  i.— From  the  head  of  "Half  Mile  Rapids"  at  Sta- 
tion 1 08  there  is  a  succession  of  shoals  known  as  Half  Mile, 
hfmg  Island,  Fish  Trap,  Ford,  Reach,  and  Dry  Creek  Shoals, 
in  which  the  aggregate  fall  is  30  feet  in  2j4  miles.  There  is 
also  a  fall  of  about  4  feet  from  the  Shelby  County  line  down  to 
the  head  of  Half  Mile  Shoal,  making  a  total  fall  of  34  feet  in 
four  miles.  This  can  be  developed  either  by  building  a  dam  34 
feet  high  at  the  mouth  of  Dry  Creek  and  backing  the  water  to 
the  Shelby  County  line,  or  by  building  a  low  dam  near  the  head 
of  the  shoals,  and  a  canal  from  it  to  a  point  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Dry  Creek.  Such  a  development  will  give  about  500  net 
horse- power,  with  an  80%  turbine  at  ordinary  low^  season.  This 
power  would  be  near  Rlocton,  Ala. 

Power  No.  2. — By  building  a  i^-foot  dam  at  the  head  of 
"Baily  Reach  Rapids,"  near  Station  101,  and  near  the  mouth 
of  Big  Ugly  Creek,  to  back  the  water  to  the  mouth  of  Persim- 
mon branch  near  Station  104,  and  constructing  from  this  point 
a  canal  along  the  river  bank  about  four  miles  long,  to  a  point  op- 
posite Station  97,  at  the  mouth  of  Little  Cahaba  River,  a  prac- 
tical head  of  54  feet  can  be  developed.  This  allows  8  feet  for 
storage  and  grade,  as  the  total  fall  is  62  feet.  A  54-foot  fall 
would  produce  about  800  net  H.  P. 

The  same  j)ower  can  be  developed  by  building  a  hig^i  dam, 
lower  down  the  river,  and  hiving  the  canal  shorter.  Or,  the 
power  can  be  divided  into  two  separate  powers.  This  power 
site  is  between  River  Bend  and  Cadle,  in  Bibb  County. 

Power  No.  3. — From  the  mouth  of  Little  Cahaba  down  to 
Station  883^  at  the  top  of  Centerville  Shoals,  there  is  a  fall  of 
ten  feet  in  8>4  miles,  and  from  the  top  of  Centerville  Shoals 
down  to  the  foot  of  Centerville  Shoals  at  Centerville,  there  is 
a  fall  of  13. 6  feet  in  about  i^  miles.  This  power  can  be  de- 
veloped by^a  ten-foot  dam  at  top  of  Centerville  Shoals,  and  a 
canal  from  there  to  Centerville  1J/2  miles  long.  Allowing  2.6 
feet  for  storage  and  canal  grade,  a  head  of  21  feet  can  be  ob- 
tained which  will  give  650  net  H.  P. 

It  is  probable  that  a  much  better  method  of  development  will 
be  to  erect  a  dam  at  Centerville  23.6  feet  high  to  back  the 
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water  to  the  iiiLUth  of  Little  Cahaba.  This  will  produce  732 
net  H.  P.,  with  storage.  The  incidental  storage  of  such  a  dam 
would  add  largely  to  the  amount  and  efficiency  of  the  power. 
A  plant  running  only  12  hours  per  day,  and  storing  the  water 
at  night,  could  utilize  1,440  net  H.  P. 

This  power  site  is  at  Centerville,  Alabama,  on  the  M.  &  O. 
Railroad. 

Power  No.  4. — A  i6-foct  dam  can  be  built  at  Shoal  No.  9, 
Station  (y^yi,  in  Perry  County,  just  below  the  Bibb  County 
line.  This  dam  would  back  the  water  for  12  miles  to  Shoal  No. 
2,  4y2  miles  below  Centerville.  A  16-foot  head  will  produce  670 
H.  P.  without  storage,  or  1,340  H.  P.  by  storing  the  wau-r  at 
night,  and  running  only  twelve  hours  per  day.  This  dam  site 
is  about  17  miles  below  Centerville  by  river. 

Power  No.  5. — A  15-foot  dam  at  "Blocks  Cut-off,''  near  Sta- 
tion S5.  will  back  the  water  ten  miles  to  the  mouth  of  Tavlor's 
Creek,  and  will  produce  750  continuous,  or  1,500  twelve-hour 
horse  power. 

Power  No.  6. — At  Shoal  No.  24,  Station  50,  there  is  a  fall  of 
9  feet  in  less  than  half  a  mile.  A  14-foot  dam  at  foot  of  this 
shoal,  or  a  5-foot  dam  at  its  head,  and  a  short  canal  will  develop 
a  head —  of  14  feet  and  realize  720  continuous,  or  1,400  twelve- 
hour  H.  P. 

This  site  is  just  above  Burras  Island.  8  or  10  miles  northeast 
of  Marion,  Ala. 

Power  No.  7. — From  Burras  Island  to  Fikes  Ferry  there  is  a 
fall  of  22  feet  in  a  distance  of  7  miles,  20  feet  of  which  could 
probably  be  utilized  by  a  dam  at  Fikes  Ferry,  producing  1,100 
continuous,  or  2,200  twelve-hour  H.  P.  Fikes  Ferry  is  near 
Marion,  Ala. 

In  making  the  above  statement  of  powers  that  can  be  c'e- 
veloped,  it  has  been  assumed  that  there  are  suitable  banks  for 
dam  sites.  The  system  pro|X)sed,  or  some  other  system  ap- 
proximating to  it,  would  not  interfere  with  navigation  improve- 
ments, as  locks  could  be  constructed  at  the  dams. 


CHAPTER  V. 

BLACK   WARRIOR  RIVER   AND   TRIBUTARIES 
I.     TI^SCALOOSA    STATION   ON   BLACK    WARRIOR    RIVER. 

This  ^agc  was  placed  in  position  by  the  United  Staus  Corps 
of  Engineers  in  1888.  It  is  about  three- fourths  of  a  mile  from 
the  business  center  of  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  and  is  reached  by 
passing  down  Bridge  street  to  the  river,  thence  down  ilie  east 
bank  1,800  feet  to  the  ^"ige.  It  consists  of  an  inclincu  timber, 
2x6  inches,  supported  on  posts  and  graduated  by  means  of 
notches  placed  i  foot  vertically  apart.  The  observer  is  W.  S. 
Wyman.  Jr.,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama.  Mr.  Wvman  is  obser\'t.T 
for  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  has  been  kind  enough  to  send 
weekly  reports  to  this  office.  Observations  are  taken  daily  at  7 
A.  M.     The  area  draining  past  this  point  is  4,900  square  miles. 

The  bench  marks  are  fixed,  one  on  a  willow  10  feet  west  of 
gage,  97.84  feet  above  Mobile  datum,  the  other  on  a  small  hack- 
berry  30  feet  south  of  the  upper  end  of  the  gage  and  139.36  feet 
above  Mobile  datum.  The  current  here  is  rather  sluggish,  being 
almost  imperceptible  at  low  stages.  Both  banks  are  of  earth, 
and  subject  to  overflow.  Observations  of  gage  heights  have 
been  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  R.  C.  McCalla,  Jr., 
of  the  United  States  Engineers  in  charge  of  the  Black  Warrior 
River,  from  the  time  the  gage  was  established  until  December 
31,  1896.  A  measurement  made  by  Mr.  McCalla  September  14, 
1896,  showed  a  gage  height  of  — 0.60  foot  area,  1,022  square 
feet,  mean  velocity  0.16,  discharge  164  second-feet. 

The  following  list  of  measurements  at  the  same  place  has 
been  furnished  by  Mr.  Horace  Harding,  C.  E.,  United  States 
assistant  enginee,  2016  Quinlan  avenue,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 
Velocities  were  obtained  by  means  of  rod  floats  reaching  from 
the  water  surface  to  near  the  bottom.  The  highest  flood  occur- 
red on  April  8,  1892.  The  gage  height  was  62.5,  the  sectional 
area  33,600  square  feet,  and  the  estimated  mean  velocity  4.5  feet 
per  second.  This  gave  a  discharge  of  151,200  cubic  feet  per 
second.  From  this  estimate  and  the  following  list  of  measure- 
ments a  curve  has  been  plotted  and  a  rating  table  constructed, 
and  this  rating  table  applied  to  all  gage  heights  observed.  The 
estimates  of  discharge  thus  obtained  are  shown  in  diagrammatic 
form  in  Plate  V.  The  highest  discharges  are  merely  approxi- 
mations, but  the  discharges  shown  by  the  diag^ms  serve  as  a 
basis  for  comparison  of  the  state  of  the  river  during  the  vari- 
ous vears. 
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List  of  Discharge  Measurements  made  on  Black  Warrior  River   at 

Tuscaloosa,  Alabama. 


1 

1          Gage 

1 
1 

No. 

Date. 

!          height. 

1 

Discharge.  « 

Remarks. 

1895. 

Feet. 

Second-feet. 

1 

Dec.   17 

1.10 

617 

Stationary. 

2 

Dec.   21 

2.61 

1,344 

Do. 

3 

Dec.   24 
1896. 

3.^0 

1.733 

Rising  slowly. 

4 

Jan.   30 

9.99 

5,073 

Falling  0.05  per  hour. 

5 

Jan.  31 

8.65 

4.363 

Do. 

6 

Feb.   26 

8.25 
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Falling  0.01  per  hour. 
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Falling  .0.02  per  hour. 
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5.46 
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20 
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5.88 
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21 

Apr.   27 

5.68 

3.049 

Do. 
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Dotty  ffOfie  hf!l(itit  of  Black  Warrior  Riixr  at  T**calo9ta,  Ala.,  for 
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The  following  discharge  measurenienl  was  made  hy  B.  M. 
Hall  in  1897,  at  Tuscaloosa.  Ala.: 


January  12.  g 
Dally  c 


e  height,  1.70  feet;  discharge.  B29  eecond-feet. 

I  Tutcaiooaa,  Ala.,  far 
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Dcitg  gage  heii^'tt  c 


E  TuictUoota,  Ala.,  for 


liar.  April  Hay  Jon. 
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The  following  measurements  were  made  by  B,  M.  Hall,  and 
Prof.  George  S.  Wilkins,  of  the  Alabama  University,  in  1899 : 

ileaaHrementt  of  Black  Warrior  River  at  Tutcatooia.  Ala. 

I 

Date.  ?  ■? 


February  21 10. 3B  | 

February  21 18.25  | 

rebruarr  34 1  23.86  I 

February  28 1  S!I.4T  I 

Uarch  1 I  ».50  | 

March  2 1  10.16  I 


.-h  4 1  2S.T0  I 

I   Mnrrh  14 1  JI,18  i 

I   March  14 1  14. n  I 

}   March  17 EB.EO 

"    "      -h  18 .1  56.40  I 

!    March  23. |  40.80  | 
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DiNly  gage  lieiffiht  of  Black  Warrior  Hiver  at  Tutcalooaa,  Ala.,  for 
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Daily  gage  hei^t  of  Black  Warrior  River  at  Tuscaloota,  Ala.,  for 
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During  i(;oi  the  fcll:;wing  discharge  measii  rem  cuts  were 
made  on  Black  W  arrior  River  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. : 

1901. 

Feb.  1— Hydrographer,  K.  T.  Thomas;  gage  height,  15.10;  dlB- 
cbarge,  9.300  secoad-Ieet. 

March  15— Hydrograpber.  K.  T.  Thomas;  gage  height,  IS. 72; 
discharge.  9,461  eecoDd-teet . 

June  27 — Hydrographer.  K.  T.  Thomas;  gage  height,  1.7V;  dis- 
charge. 828  aecond-Fe«t. 
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Rating  table  for  Black  Warrior  River  at  TuscalooMa,  Ala. 
[This  table  is  applicable  from  Jan.  1.  1895.  to  Dec.  81,  IdOl.] 
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20.3 

11,090 

—0.6 

160 

6.4 

3,310 

13.4 

7,195 

20.4 

11,160 

—0.6 

180 

6.5 

3,370 

13.5 

7,255 

20.5 

11,230 

—0.4 

200 

6.6 

8,430 

18.6 

7,315 

20.6 

U,306 

—0.3 

220 

6.7 

3,490 

18.7 

7,375 

20.7 

11,380 

—0.2 

240 

6.8 

3,550 

13.8 

7,435 

20.8 

11,45& 

—0.1 

260 

e'.9 

3,610 

18.9 

7,495 

20.9 

11,530 

0.0 

280 

7.0 

3,665 

14.0 

7,550 

21.0 

11.600 

0.1 

310 

7.1 

3,715 

14.1 

7,600 

21.1 

11.690 

0.2 

340 

7.2 

8,765 

14.2 

7,650 

21.2 

11.780 

0.3 

370 

7.3 

3,815 

14.3 

7,700 

21.3 

11,870 

0.4 

400 

7.4 

3.865 

14.4 

7,760 

21.4 

11.960 

0.5 

430 

7.5 

3,925 

14.5 

7,810 

21.6 

12.050 

0.6 

460 

7.6 

3,985 

14.6 

7,870 

21.6 

12.140 

0.7 

490 

7.7 

4,045 

14.7 

7,930 

21.7 

12.280 

0.8 

530 

7.8 

4,105 

14.8 

7,990 

21.8 

12.320 

0.9 

565 

7.9 

4,165 

14.9 

8,050 

21.9 

12.410 

1.0 

600 

8.0 

4,220 

15.0 

8,105 

22.0 

12.500 

1.1 

635 

8.1 

4.270 

15.1 

8,165 

22.1 

12.600 

1.2 

670 

8.2 

4,320 

15.2 

8.205 

22.2 

12.700 

1.3 

710 

8.3 

4,370 

15.3 

8,265 

22.3 

12.800 

1.4 

750 

8.4 

4.420 

15.4 

8,305 

22.4 

12.900 

1.5 

790 

8.5 

4.480 

15.5 

8,365 

22.5 

13.000 

1.6 

830 

8.6 

4,540 

15.6 

8,425 

22.6 

13.100 

1.7 

870 

8.7 

4.600 

15.7 

8,485 

22.7 

13.200 

1.8 

910 

8.8 

4,660 

15.8 

8,545 

22.8 

13.300 

1.9 

955 

8.9 

4,720 

15.9 

8,605 

22.9 

13.400 

2.0 

1     1,000 

9.0 

4,775 

16.0 

8.660 

23.0 

13.500 

2.1 

1,045 

9.1 

4.825 

16.1 

8,710 

23.1 

13.620 

2.2 

1.090 

9.2 

4.S75 

16.2 

8.760 

23.2 

13,740 

2.3 

1.135 

9.3 

4.925 

16.3 

8,810 

23.3 

13.860 

2.4 

1,180 

9.4 

4,975 

16.4 

8.860 

23.4 

13.980 

2.5 

1,225 

9.5 

5,035 

1     16.5 

8,920 

1     23.5 

14,100 

2.6 

1,270 

1       9.6 

5,0951 

1     16.6 

8.9801 

1     23.6 

14.220 

2.7 

1.320 

9.7 

5.1551 

16.7 

9,0401 

1     23.7 

14,340 

2.8 

1.370 

9.8 

5,215 

1     16.8 

9.1001 

1     23.8 

14,460 

2.9 

1.420 

9.9 

5,2751 

16.9 

9.1601 

1     23.9 

14.580 

3.0 

1.4701 

10.0 

5.330I 

17.0 

9,2151 

1     24.0 

14.700 

3.1 

1,520 

10.1 

5.3801 

17.1 

9,265| 

1     24.1 

14,830 

3.2 

1,5701 

1     10.2 

5,430 

17.2 

9,3151 

1     24.2 

14.960 

3.3 

1.620 

10.3 

5.4801 

I     17.3 

9,365 

1     24.3 

15.090 

3.4 

1,670 

10.4 

5.5301 

1 

17.4 

!     9.415 

24.4 

15.200 
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8.5 
ft. 6 
8.7 
3.8 
3.9 
4.0 
4.1 
4.2 
4.3 
4.4 
4.5 
4.6 
4.7 
4.8 
4.9 
5.0 
5.1 
5.2 
5.3 
5.4 
5.5 
5.6 
5.7 
5.8 
5.9 


1,725 
1.780 
t835 
1.890 
1,945 
2.000 
2.055 
2,111 
2,166 
2.222 
2.277 
2,333 
2.388 
2.444 
2,500 
2,555 
2,610 
2.666 
2,721 
2,777 
2,832 
2.888 
2,943 
3.000 
8.054 


10.5 

5.590 

10.6 

5.650 

10.7 

5.710 

10.8 

5,770 

10.9 

5,830 

11.0 

5,885 

11.1 

5.936 

11.2 

5;985 

11.3 

6.035 

11.4 

6.085 

11.5 

6.145 

11.6 

6.20^ 

11.7 

6.266 

11.8 

6.325 

11.9 

6.385 

12.0 

6,440 

12.1 

6,490 

12.2 

6,540 

12.3 

6,590 

12.4 

6,640 

12.5 

6,700 

12.6 

6,760 

12.7 

6,820 

12.8     , 

6,880 

12.9 

6,940 

17.6 
17.6 
17.7 
17.8 
17.9 
18.0 
18.1 
18.2 
18.3 
18.4 
18.5 
18.6 
18.7 
18.8 
18.9 
19.0 
19.1 
19.2 
19.3 
19.4 
19.5 
19.6 
19.7 
19.8 
19.9 


SiCond/t. 


9,475 

9,535 

9,595 

9,<;55 

9.716 

9,770 

9.820 

9.870 

9.920 

9.970 

10.030 

10.090 

10.150 

10,210 

10,270 


10,325 
10,375 
10,425 
10,475 
10,525 
10.585 
10,645 
10,705 
10,765 
10,826 


be 

O 


F(!€t. 


24 

.5 

24. 

.6 

24 

.7 

24 

.8 

24. 

.9 

26. 

.0 

26.0     1 

28 

.0 

30. 

.0 

32. 

0 

34 

.0 

36. 

0 

38 

.0 

40. 

0 

42. 

0 

44 

.0 

46. 

.0 

48 

.0 

50.0     1 

52 

.0 

54.0     1 

55 

.0 

Second  ft. 

15,350 
15.480 
16,610 
16.740 
16,870 
16,000 
17,600 
21.500 
26.600 
31.700 
38.000 
45,000 
58.000 
61.000 
69.000 
77  000 
85.000 
93,000 
101.000 
109,000 
IIT.OOC 
121.000 


Note.— This  table  applied  to  the  foregoing  "Dally  gage  helghte" 
^ves  the  cubic  feet  per  second  flowing  In  the  river  on  each  date 
for  which  the  gage  height  Is  given. 
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Estimated  monthly  discharge  of  Black  'Warrior  River  at  Tuscaloosa, 

Alabama. 

[Drainage  area.  4,900  square  miles.] 


Month. 


189u. 
January 
February 
March  . . 
April  . . . 
May  .... 
June    . . . . 


July   

August    . . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 

1896. 
January    . 
February 
March    . . . 


April    

May    

June    

July   

August  . . 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December 


1897. 
January  . 
February 


Discharge  In  second- 

Run -off. 

feet. 

. 

Total  in 

V. 

1     •' 

axi- 
um. 

Inl- 
um. 

6 

acre- 
feet. 

CO 
0)  c 

;^B 

ss 

O' 

s 

•"i 

IH 

103,400 

14,830 

109,000 

14,700 

13,860 

3,665 

9,970 

2,500 

1.835 

310 

750 

11,600 


24,610 

47,000 

52,600 

14,100 

49,800 

9,970 

4,420 

750 

400 

260 

600 

4.045 


10.500 
17.440 


March     ...I  120.080 


k 


April    

May    

June   

July   

August   . . . 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December 

1898. 
January    . 
February 


25,285 

11,195 

1,697 

7.810 

1,595 

600 

102 

125 

29,000 

75.000 
12,230 


2,777 

25,464 

1,565,720 

4,775 

7,603 

422,249 

4,540 

39,977 

2,458,106 

3,665 

6,895 

410.280 

2,000 

5,511 

338,860 

1,000 

2,133 

126,922 

1,000 

'      3,581 

220,189 

565 

1,098 

67,614 

310 

883 

52,542 

140 

233 

14,327 

280 

488 

29,038 

530 

2,021 

124.267 

2,444 

5,981 

367,757 

3,665 

19,161 

1,102,153 

3,160 

12.996 

799,093 

2,721 

6,072 

361,309 

1,370 

7,420 

456,238 

1.090 

2,910 

173.157 

460 

1.232 

75,753 

310 

478 

29.391 

120 

201 

11,960 

120 

157 

9,654 

120 

307 

18.268 

430 

955 

58,721 

385 

3,493 

214.775 

1.945 

8,409 

467,010 

4.540 

52,883 

3,251.650 

2,610 

9.657 

574.630 

1,000 

3,600 

221,355 

260 

715 

42,545 

240 

1.809 

111.230 

355 

701 

43.100 

102 

295 

17,555 

901 

93 

5.718 

lor 

115 

6.843 

115 

5,549 

341.195 

1,972 

16.577 

1,019.287 

1,752 

3,902 

216.706 

6.00 
1.61 
9.42 
1.57 
1.29 
0.49 
0.84 
0.25 
0.20 
0.06 
0.11 
0.47 


1.41 
4.22 
3.06 
1.38 
1.74 
0.65 
0.29 
0.12 
0.04 
0.03 
0.07 
0.22 


0.82 
1.79 
12.44f 
2. -20 
0.84 
0.17 
0.43 
0.16 
0.07 
0.02 

o.osr 

1.80 

3.90 
0.83 


5.20 
1.56 
8.16 
1.41 
1.12 
0.44 
0.73 
0.22 
0.18 
0.05 
0.10 
0.41 


1.22 
3.91 
2.65 
1.24 
1.51 
0.59 
0.25 
0  10 
0.04 
0.03 
0.06 
0.19 


0.71 
1.72 
10.79 
1.97 
0.73 
0.16 
0.87 
0.14 
0.06 
0  02 
0.02 
1.13 

3.38 
0.80 
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Estimated  monthly  discharge  of  Black  Warrior  River  at  Tuscaloosa, 

Alabama, 

[Drainage  area,  4.900  square  miles.] 


Discharge  in  second- 
t  feet. 


Run-off. 


Month. 


March    . . . 

April    

May    

June    

July   

August  . . . 
September 
October  . . , 
NoveiAber 
December 

1899. 
January    . 
February  . 

Miarch    

April     .... 

May   

June   

July  

August    . . 
September 
October    . . 
N)0>rember 
December 

1900. 
January  . . 
February 
March   . . . 

Aprtl    

May   

June   

July   

August    . . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 


ce  s 


17 

55 

6 

1 
7 

2 

6 

14 


,120 
,800 
,060 
710 
.395 
,600 
670 
.444 
,265 
.580 


81,375 

90,375 

122,^5 

32,800 

4,165 

1,000 

5.035 

3,370 

670 

175 

5,590 

47.650 


29,760 
76,312 
87.750 

186.687 
11,825 

115,312 
52,000 
5.245 
5.680 
13.000 
12.700 
10.150 


2£ 


Total  in 
acre-ft. 


■mJS 

0  = 


1,370 

3.626 

222,955 

0.85 

4,295 

15.620 

929,452 

3.56 

370 

1,766 

108.589 

0.41 

160 

303 

18,030 

0.07 

250 

549 

33,757 

0.13 

430 

1.785 

109.756 

0.41 

140 

252 

14,995 

0.06 

130 

880 

54.109 

0.21 

280 

1,626 

96,754 

0.37 

1,045 

3,763 

231,379 

0.89 

2,222 

18,118 

1.114,033 

4.27 

•  10.030 

30.923 

1,717,376 

6.57 

5.330 

35,308 

2.171.004 

8.81 

4.540 

11,901 

708,158] 

2.71 

790 

2.092 

128,632 

0.49 

175 

448 

26,658 

0.10 

160 

1.111 

68,313 

0.26 

370 

963 

59,213 

0.23 

110 

200 

11.901 

0.04 

92 

130 

7,9931 

0.03 

127 

721 

42,902 

0:17 

460 

8.880 

546.010 

2.09 

2.277 

9.857 

606,083 

2.01 

2,555 

18.356 

1.019,440 

3.75 

8.280 

27.105 

1.666.623 

5.53 

5,302 

48,426 

2.881,547 

9.88 

1,645 

3,702 

227,627 

0.76 

2,138 

32.614 

1,940.668 

6.66 

2.888 

10.952 

673.412 

2.24 

750 

1,674 

102.920 

0.34 

512 

1,580 

94,017 

0.32 

355 

3.382 

207.951 

0.69 

977 

3.701 

220.225 

0.76 

2.721 

5.119 

314.755 

1.06 

c 
o 
c    • 


&1 


OQ 


0.74 
3.19 
0.36 
0.06 
0.11 
0.36 
0.05 
0.18 
0.33 
0.77 


3.70 
6.31 
7.21 

2.43 

0.48 
0.09 
0.23 
0.20 
'6.04 
0.08 
0.U5 
1.81 


2.32 
3.90 
6,37 
11.02 
0.88 
7.48 
2.69 
0.39 
0.36 
0.80 
0.85 
1.21 


The  year |  136.687|  355|     13,872|9.955.278|     2.83|  38.12 
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Ettimated  monthly  dUcharge  of  Black  Warrior  River  at  Ttucaloosa, 
Alabama. 

[DralnOKG  area.   1.900  Square  miles,] 


Month. 

Wa.l- 

'"^:. . 

108.375 

65.100 
40.900 
67.020 
10.766 

o.oie 

3.815 
29,560 
8,660 

4,775 
1.022 
80,250 

108.375 

Ulnl-    1 

Hun-ofT. 
Becbnd-i 
feel  pet  Depth 

naunre       In 
f-1le.    inches. 

1901. 

4.370 

4.165 

3.816 

5.3S0 

2.388 

850 

416 

340 

710 

445 

512 

710 

340 

22.938 
15.09) 
11.947 
17,370 
4,355 
3.217 
1,210 
7.117 

4.6S 
3.08 
2.41 
3.56 
.89 
.66 
.25 
1.45 
.64 
.31 
.16 

8.21 

3.9« 

.74 

.2» 

.60 

The  y«*r 

g;454 

1773 

2i:86 

TuBcalooaa,  Al&bnma, 
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n"i           T 

]        1 1 

1  1             j       1 

iimMd.j                       1  y 

Piii..  15. — Dfacharge  ot  Black  Warrior  River  at  Tuscaloosa.  Alabama, 
1S99. 

MJniniKin  mnnftiJi/  discharge  of  Black  Wfflrrfor  River  at  Tuicalooia. 
Ala.,  toith  corresponaino  net  horse  poicer  per  loot  of  Jail  on  a 
water  wheel  realUing  80  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  potoer. 

4,Ha  square  miles.] 


January 
Febniary 

April 
May 

July 
August 
September 
October  .. 

November   |      127 

December    j      460 
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2.     BLACK  WARRIOR  RIVER  NEAR  CORDOVA,  ALABAUA. 

This  Station  is  located  at  the  Kansas  City,  Memphis  &  Bir-  ■ 
mingham  Railroad  oridge.  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  Cor- 
dova, Alabama.  The  gage  was  established  by  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau,  but  the  records  were  discontinued  by  that 
bureau  some  time  ago.  l-'rom  12  to  35  feet  the  gage  is  a  verti- 
cal timber  bolted  to  the  inside  of  the  bridge  pier  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river.  Below  12  feet  the  gage  was  sloping,  but  it  was 
out  of  ix)sition,  and  could  not  be  used  when  the  station  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Geological  Survey  on  May  21,  1900,  so  a  short 
new  section  was  put  in  at  that  time.  This  section  is  a  2-inch 
by  TO-inch  plank,  graduated  to  feet  and  tenths,  marked  with 
nails  from  — 1.5  feet  to  -{-12.3  feet,  and  spiked  to  a  willow  tree 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  about  200  feet  below  the  bridge. 
The  bench  mark  is  the  top  of  the  stone  pier  on  the  left  bank, 
and  is  54.95  feet  above  the  zero  of  the  gage.  Measurements  are 
made  from  the  railroad  bridge,  which  is  a  single-spaij.  iroo, 
through  bridge  300  feet  long.  The  section  is  a  good  one.  The 
observer  is  A.  B.  Logan,  who  lives  on  the  right  bank  of  thf 
river,  only  a  few  hundred  feet  from  the  end  of  the.bri4ge.  Dur- 
ing 1900  measurement  was  made  by  Max  Hall  as  follows  : 


Daily  gage  height,  1 


feet,  of  Black  WarrioT  River  near  Cordova, 

Alabama,  for  1900, 


I  May.  I  June  July  Aug.  Sept.  Oct. (Nov. 
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During  1901   the  following   discharge   measurements    »verc 
made  on  Black  Warrior  River  at  Cordova,  Alabama: 
1901. 

JaD.  S — Hydrographer.  Max  Hall;  gage  beiKbt,  1.30;  discharge, 
1,781  second-feet 

Feb.  IS — Hydrographer  K.  T.  Tbomas;  gage  belgbt,  2.M;  dte- 
charge,  2.863  second-feet. 

March  12— MjitroBrapher,  K.  T.  Thomas;  gage  height,  9.46;  dis- 
charge, 13,279  seconil-feet. 

April  17— Hydrographer,  K.  T.  Thomas;  gage  height,  1.70;  di»- 
charge.  2,024  seoond-feet. 

June  20— Hydrographer.  K.  T.  Thomas;  gage  height,  0.00;  dis- 
charge. 644  second-feet. 

Oct  26— Hydrographer,  K.  T.  Thomas;  gage  height  —0.40:  dls- 
charg«,  SSE  second-feet 


Daily  gage  height,  1 


feet,  of  Black  Warrior  River  near  Cordova, 
Alabama,  for  1901. 


Jan,     Fob.  Mar.  April  May  (Jun,   July  Aug.  Sept.   OiM.|Nov.|    Dec 
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Rating  table  for  Black  Warrior  River  at  Cordova,  Alabama,  for 

1900  and  190t. 


• 

0) 

. 

t 

1             4; 

be 

! 

i 

1 

! 

i 

-     ! 

"^    1 

O        ! 
y. 

y. 

tec 

K     ' 

1        bco* 

"S 
^ 

_ .  p  ._- 

C      i 

5     1 1 

1 

.__^.      .    1 

^    ! 

1 

^ 

/^. 

Fret. 

Second  ft. 

Feet. 

Src.fi    !  ■ 

.  1 

Feel, 

1 

1 

S*CQ%id  ft.  \ 
10,064} 

\       Feet 

S^rtnui/t. 

—0.7 

2051 

3.3 

4.144 

V.3 

11.3 

15.984 

—0.6 

i     260 ; 

3.4 

4.292| 

7.4 

10.2121 

11.4 

16,132 

—0.5 

i        320 

3.5 

4.440 

7.5 

10,360 

;      11.5 

16.280 

—0.4 

384 

3.6 

4,588 

7.6 

10.508: 

11.6 

'       16.428 

—0.3 

450 

3.7 

4,736 

7.7 

10.656 

11.7 

16.576 

—0.2 

518 

3.8 

4,884 

7.8 

10.804 

11.8 

16.724 

—0.1 

588, 

3.9 

5,032 

7.9 

10,952 

11.9 

16,872 

0.0 

660 

4.0 

5,180 

8.0 

ll.lOv 

12.0 

17.020 

0.1 

734 

4.1 

5.328 

8.1 

11.248 

12.1 

17.168 

0.2 

1         810! 

4.2 

5,476 

8.2 

11.396 

12.2 

17.316 

0.3 

i         888, 

4.3 

5,624 

8.3 

11,544 

12.3 

17,46* 

0.4 

968 

4.4 

5,772 

8.4 

11,692 

12.4 

17,612 

0.5 

1,050 

4.5 

5,920 

8.5 

11.840 

12.5 

17,760 

0.6 

1.134i 

4.6 

6,068 

8.6 

11,988 

.     12.6 

17,908 

0.7 

1     1.220, 

4.7 

6,216 

8.7 

12.136 

12.7 

18.056 

0.8 

!     1,307 

4.8 

6.364 

8.8 

12,284 

12.8 

18.204 

0.9 

1.396 

4.9 

6,512 

8.9 

12.432 

12.9 

18.352 

1.0 

1.486! 

5.0 

6,b60| 

1       9.0 

12,580 

1     13.0 

18,500 

1.1 

1     1.5771 

5.1 

6,808 

9.1 

12,728i 

13.1 

18.648 

1.2 

1.669 

5.2 

6,956 

1       9.2 

12,8761 

1     13.2 

18.796 

1.3 

1.762| 

5.3 

7.104 

9.3 

13.0241 

1      13.3 

18.944 

1.4 

1.856 

5.4 

7.252 

1       9.4 

13,172 

1     13.4 

19.092 

1.5 

1      1.951; 

5.5 

7,t00 

9.5 

13.320 

1     13.5 

19.240 

1.6 

1     2.047; 

5.6 

7.5481 

1       9.6 

13.468 

I     13.6 

19.388 

1.7 

2,1441 

5.7 

7.696 

9.7 

13.616 

'     13.7 

1      19.536 

1.8 

1     2.2421 

5.8 

7.8441 

9.8 

13.7641 

I     13.8 

1      19.684 

1.9 

2.342! 

5.9 

[     7.992 

1       9.9 

13.912 

1     13.9 

19.832 

2.0 

2.4441 

6.0 

8.140 

1     10.0 

14.0601 

14.0 

19.980 

2.1 

2,547 

6.1 

8,288 1 

1     10.1 

14.2081 

1     14.1 

20.128 

2.2 

2.652 

6.2 

M36| 

1     10.2 

14.356 

14.2 

:      20.276 

2.3 

!     2.758 

6.3 

8.584 

10.3 

14.504 

I     14.3 

I      20.424 

2.4 

2.868' 

6.4 

8.732 

10.4 

14.6521 

14.4 

1      20,572 

2.5 

2.9881 

6.5 

8.880 

1     10.5 

14.8001 

>     14.5 

•      20,720 

2.6 

I     3,118 

6.6 

9.028 

10.6 

14.948 

1     14.6 

20  868 

2.7 

'     3.2581 

6.7 

9.176 

1     10.7 

15.0961 

1     14.7 

I      21.016 

2.8 

'     3.404' 

6.8 

9.3241 

'     10.8 

15.2441 

1     14.8 

'      21,164 

2.9 

3,552 

6.9 

9,4721 

10.9 

10,392' 

'     14.9 

'      21.312 

3.0 

'     3.700 

7.0 

9.620! 

1     11.0 

15.540! 

!     15.0 

21.460 

3.1 

•     3.8481 

7.1 

9,7681 

1     11.1 

15.6881 

J 

3.2 

3.9961 

7.2 

9,916| 

11.2 

15.836 

1 

NoTK.— This  table  applied  to  the  foregoing  "Daily  gage  heights" 
gives  the  cubic  feet  per  second  flowing  in  the  river  on  each  date 
for  which  the  gage  height  is  given. 
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Estimated  monthly  discharge  of  Mulberry  Fork  of  Black  Warrior 

River,  near  Cordova,  Alabama. 

[Drainage  area.  237  square  miles.] 


Discharge  In  second-feet.        Run-off. 


Month. 


Maxi-     .  Mini- 
mum.    I  mum. 


'Second- 
ifeet  perjDepth 
Mean.       square      in 

mile,  linches. 


1900. 
June    .... 

July    

August    . . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 

1901. 
January    . 
February 
March    . . . 

April   

May   

June 

July    

August   . . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 


49,284 
11.248 
2,144 
1,951 
13,098 
6,808 
6,660 


51,800 

31,820 

29,600 

23.088 

10.064 

5,920 

3,404 

17,168 

6.660 

1.669 

660 

31,820 


1,134 

16,185 

8.52 

810 

2,975 

1.57 

660 

1.016 

.53 

205 

556 

.29 

60' 

1.732 

.91 

384 

1,487 

.78 

968 

2,154 

1.13 

1,762 

8.713 

4.59 

1,486 

6,616 

3.48 

1,486 

6,637 

3.49 

2,242 

6.967 

3.67 

968 

2,539 

1.34 

320 

1,582 

.83 

205 

631 

.33 

205 

4.155 

2.19 

320 

1,415 

.74 

320 

687 

.36 

320 

468 

.25 

518 

4,923 

2.59 

9.51 

1.81 
.61 
.32 

1.05 
.87 

1.30 


5.29 

3.62 

4.02 

4.10 

1.54 

.93 

.38 

2.53 

.88 

.42 

.28 

2.99 


The  year  I     51.800 


205|       3.7781     1.991  26.93 
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Minimum  monthly  discharge  of  Black  Warrior  Itlver  at  Cordova, 
Ala.,  vHtk  coTTvtpondinff  net  horie  power  per  foot  of  fail  on  a 
icater  wheel  realizing  80  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  power. 


1            1900              II                idoi 

II 

ii 

^1 

1 

as? 

Hi 

ill 

ii 

i 

ii 

II 
'A 

160 
135 
135 
201 

29 
19 
19 
29 
29 
29 
47 

Si 
III 

Januar 

1,762 

1.486 

1,486 

2.242 

968 

320 

205 

205 

320 

320 

320 

518 

^ 

734 
1,134 
SIO 
66(1 
205 
60 
3S4 
968 

67 
103 
74 
60 
19 
65 
35 
88 

NoTB.^To  find  the  minimum  net  horse  power  available  at  a  shoal 
on  this  streaip,  near  this  station,  tor  any  month,  multlplr  the  total 
fall  of  the  shoal  by  the  "Net  H.  P.  per  toot  of  fall"  In  this  table  tor 
that  month. 

3.     SURVEY   OP   BLACK  WARRIOR  RIVER,  ALABAMA. 

The  Black  Warrior  River  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Mulberry  aii<i  Sipsey  forks  of  Black  Warrior  at  Old  Warrior 
Town  in  Walker  County,  Alabama,  and  runs  in  a  southwesterly 
■  direction  ]>ast  Tuscaloosa  to  Demopolis,  Ala.,  at  which  point  it 
enters  the  Tombisl>ee  River.  .Above  Tuscaloosa  it  is  known  as 
the  Black  W'arrior  River,  and  below  Tuscaloosa  as  the  Warrior 
River. 

The  accoin]»anyiup  profile  is  made  frnin  the  surveys  of  the 
Corps  of  Hnf;ineers,  I',  fi.  A. 

A  fjreat  tlcal  of  work  is  lieiiiR  done  b\-  the  Government  on  this 
river  in  order  to  make  it  navigable  as  an  outlet  to  important 
coal  fields  above. 

In  the  92  miles  from  Old  Warrior  Town  to  Tuscaloosa,  there 
is  a  fall  of  158  feet.  The  distribution  of  this  fall  is  shown  by 
the  foUowinpr  table,  giving  distances  in  miles  above  Tuscaloosa 
and  elevations  of  water  surface  above  sea  level. 
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Miles  above 

Elevation  above 

TuHcaloopa. 

sea 

level. 

92.4 

249.7 

Fork  of  Sipsey  and  Mulberry. 

85.3 

248.8 

Black  Water  Greek. 

84.6 

242.3 

Foot  of  Sanders  Shoals. 

79.7 

242.1 

Big  Cane  Creek. 

76.2 

240.8 

Above  Paynes  Mill. 

76.2 

237.1 

Below  Paynes  Mill. 

74.4 

231.7 

Foot  of  Bee  Shoals. 

71.2 

231.6 

iBirch  Shoals. 

71.2 

230.6 

Birch  Shoals. 

69.0 

230.0 

Top  of  Tuggles  Shoals. 

68.0 

225.6 

Foot  of  Tuggles  Shoals. 

55.0 

216.6 

Mouth  of  Lost  Creek. 

48.0 

215.1 

Mouth  of  Little  Warrior  River. 

47.6 

206.1 

Foot  of  Fork  Shoals. 

43.3 

296.1 

Above  Knight's  Mill. 

43.3 

202.5 

Below  Knight's  Mill. 

38.0 

202.2 

Above  Black  Rock. 

37.7 

193.0 

Below  Black  Rock. 

30.3 

192.3 

Top  of  Squaw  Shoals. 

25.8 

151.3 

Foot  of  Squaw  Shoals. 

21.7 

139.8 

Foot  of  Fair  Shoals. 

19.3 

132.;$ 

Foot  of  Rose  Shoals. 

8.7 

132.30 

Top  of  Lock  4,  at  Lower  Yellow  Creek 

2.0 

120.16 

Top  of  Lock  3.  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

1.3 

109.66 

Top  of  Lock  2.  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

0.7 

101.16 

Top  of  Lock  1,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

91.30 

Foot  of  Lock  1,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

There  are  gagt  stations,  both  at  Tuscaloosa  and  Cordova^ 
Ala.,  where  systematic  discharge  measurements  have  been  made, 
the  results  of  which  are  given  in  the  foregoing  pages.  Com- 
parative measurements  at  the  two  stations  at  same  stage,  which 
was  same  stage  as  low  water  in  November,  190T,  show«  a  dis- 
charge of  825  second-feet  at  Tuscaloosa,  and  285  second-feet 
at  Cordova.  At  minimum  stage  of  dryest  years  the  water  g«ts 
considerably  lower,  as  is  shown  by  the  records  referred  to,  but 
the  figures  named  are  safe  for  low  season  in  all  ordinary  years, 
and  will  be  used  in  this  discussion,  for  determining  the  power 
available  at  different  sites  along  the  river. 

The  locks  and  proposed  locks  on  this  section  of  the  river  be- 
gin with  Xo.  T.  at  Tuscaloosa,  and  are  numbered  up  the  river. 
Locks  T,  2.  3  and  4  are  about  completed,  and  others  are  pro- 
jected, but  the  IcKations  of  the  latter  in  the  following  list  are 
approximated.  However,  the  exact  location  of  each  is  imma- 
terial in  showing  the  power  available.  The  following  is  a  table 
showing  positions  of  locks  and  lock  sites  in  miles  above  Tusca- 
loosa, the  sea  level  elevation  of  water  below  each,  the  lift  at  each 
and  the  net  horsepower  that  can  be  developed  at  each  day  on  an 
80  per  cent,  turbine  during  dry  season  in  ordinary  years,  like 
1900,  after  deducting  100  second-feet  for  lockage. 
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1. 

^Is' 

1 

Mi 

Hi 

§3|: 

Si  •»s 

Bga 

'^  -: «                          l.fvfaiUin. 

2S 

lib 

ill 

^1 

0  7|b1  ■» 

,,0 

72S 

S60     BoUom    UniiPfslty    Shoal,    TuscatooBa. 

-(fif 

725 

660     On  Unl%Brslty  Shoal,  Tuacalooaa. 

726 

890    'On  Unl^ersltj   Shoal.  Tuacaloosa. 
777     Near  mouth   of  Yellow  Creek. 

i 

800    IFooC  ot  Rose  Hhoale 
840     Pool  of  Squnw    Shoals 

840    lOn  SdUHW   Shoais 

«60 

840    'on  Sguiw  Shoala 

10 

193  3 

14  00 

EfiO 

700    IBelow   Blaok  Rock 
.Mouth  of  UttlB 

" 

2073 

14  00 

70  i    1  JWurrlnr  R[%er    or 
h^cint   Pork 

li 

£34 

2213 

76.0 

^.3 

14,«0 

!BE 

3»    1 

The  best  jxiwer  on  the  river  is  at  Squaw  Shoals,  26  miles 
abnve  Tiiscalousa,  covered  en  the  above  table  by  locks  Nos.  7, 
8  and  y.  each  havtnp  a  lift  of  14  feet,  and  makinfj  a.  tnlal  fall 
on  Squaw  Shoals  of  42  feet.  This  can  be  developed  to  best  ad- 
vantage by  con  struct  in  jr  a  canal  from  the  top  of  proposed  dam 
at  Lock  \o.  9,  along  the  river  bank,  two  miks  in  length,  to  a 
point  opposite  the  foot  of  Squaw  Shoals,  below  Lock  No.  7. 
This  canal  taking  the  river  water  not  need  for  lockage,  and  al- 
lowing two  feet  for  grade  and  storage,  will  utilize  a  net  head  of 
40  feet,  and  produce  2,400  net  horse  power  continuously,  or 
4,800  net  horse  power  for  a  12-hour  run  per  day,  storing  the 
water  above  Lock  \o.  9  during  the  12  idle  hours. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  above  estimates  of  power  are 
for  low  season  during  ordinary  years.  There  will  be  excep- 
tional periods  of  minimum  water  in  extremely  dry  years  in 
which  the  entire  flow  of  the  river  will  be  as  low  as  100  second- 
feet,  and  will,  therefore,  barely  suffice  for  lockage  during  a  busy 
season  of  boating  on  the  river.  See  Nineteenth  Annual  Report, 
L'nited  States  Geological  Survey,  Part  IV,  page  251.  But 
such  seasons  are  rare,  and  the  facilities  for  water  transporta- 
tion should  compensate  for  them  to  a  great  extent.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  cheapness  of  coal  along  this  river  would  natur- 
ally make  the  water  powers  less  valuable,  but  the  cheapness  of 
development  in  connection  with  Government  dams  would  partly 
offset  the  cheapness  of  coal.  It  is  believed  that  the  proposed  de- 
velopment at  Squaw  Shoals  could  be  made  at  a  very  moderate 
cost,  and  that  such  an  investment  would  pay  handsomely. 
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APPENDIX  TO  BLACK  WARRIOR  REPORT. 

The  following  additional  information  concerning  the  War- 
rior and  Black  Warrior  River  is  from  Mr.  R.  C.  McCalla,  U. 
S.  Assistant  Engineer,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  improvements  on  that  river. 

Tuscaloosa  is  361  miles  by  river  above  Mobile,  and  above 
here  the  river  is  called  the  Black  Warrior,  and  below  it  is  called 
the  Warior.  The  locks  on  the  two  parts  of  the  stream  are  num- 
bered as  two  sei)arate  systems,  the  lowest  lock  in  each  system 
being  No.  i,  and  the  numbers  running  up  stream.  The.  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  lift  and  location  of  the  locks  in  both  systems : 


c  . 

o  o 
Z2 


3 
4 
5 

6 
1 
2 
3 
4 


10.  UO 

230.5 

10.00 

246.2 

10.00 

266.7 

10.00 

282.3 

10.00 

298.3 

10.00 

315.2 

9.86 

361.9 

8.50 

362.3 

10.50 

363.1 

12.14 

370.1 

0.5    miles    below    mouth 

cated  but  not  begrun. 
Located  but  not  begrun. 
Located  but  not  begrun. 
Under  construction. 
Under  construction. 
Under  construction. 
In  operation. 
In  operation. 
In  operation. 
Under  construction. 


of   Warrior;    lo- 


Betwxen  Lock  No.  4  and  the  junction  of  Mulberry  and  Lo- 
cust Forks,  407.8  miles  above  Mobile,  there  are  projected  seven 
locks  at  14  feet  lift  each,  but  none  of  these  are  yet  located.  The 
following  table  gives  the  location,  etc.,  of  gages  now  established 
and  read  daily  at  7  a.  m.  : 


C  3 

CS  7i 

Demopolis    . . 
Millwood    ..., 

Lock    4 

A.   G.   S.   bdgo 

Lock   5 

Ix>ck    6 

Grays    Landg 
Tuscaloosa  .. 

Lock   1 

Lock    2 

Lock    3 

Lock    4 

Cordova    


3;    ^ 


I 

1 
1 
1 
1 
11 
1 
ii 

K 


ar,  ?'  = 


II 
1! 


229.7 
259.  S 
282.3  I 

288. 0  I 
298.3  I 
315.2  ! 
319.5  I 

361.1  ' 
361.9  ! 
3fi2.3  I 
363.1  : 
370.1  I 
445.0  I 


'     c 


C  CO, 

•5  EC 


llemarks. 


28.07 

45.97 

64.60 

61.26 

64.50 

74.50 

80.41 

86.^6 

84.36 

94.36 

102.86 

113.  J?6 

237.' 5 


•Zero 
iZero 
'Zero 
IZero 
Zero 
iZ^ro 
,'/ero 
'Zero 
iZero 
Zero 
/.ero 
Zero 
Zero 


about  \\  ft.  above  mean  low  water. 

about   mean    low  water. 

top   of  lower   mitre   sill. 

about  mean  low  water. 

top  of   lower   mitre  sill. 

tort  of   lower   mitre  sill. 

about   mein  low  water. 

about  1    ft.   above  mean  low  water. 

top  of  lower  mitre  sill. 

top  of  lower  mitre  sill. 

top  of  lower  mitre  sill. 

top  of  lower  mitre  sill. 

about  mean  low  water. 
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5.     BI^CK  WARRIOR  RIVER  TRIBUTARIES. 

At  Clear  Creek  Falls,  in  Winston  County,  within  a  distance 
of  half  a  mile,  there  is  a  fall  of  over  loo  feet,  distributed  as 
follows : 

Rapids  above  Upper  Falls  in  100  yards 6  feet  fall 

Upper  Falls,  about 45  feet  fall 

Still  pool  for  275  yards  00  feet  tall 

Lower   Falls    27  feet  fall 

Rapids  below  l^wer  Falls 30  feet  fall 

Xo  discharge  measurements  have  ever  been  made  on  this 
stream.  It  is  thought  best  not  to  attempt  to  approximate  its 
flow  by  any  water-shed  rule,  as  the  stream  originates  from  big 
springs.  Actual  discharge  measurements  will  be  made  during 
igo2. 

Little  Warricr.  or  I^ocust  Fork,  is  an  important  stream  on 
which  no  surveys  have  been  made.  On  December  i.  1901,  a 
hydrographic  station  was  established  on  this  stream  at  Palos, 
Ala.,  by  Mr.  R.  C.  McCalla,  V.  S.  Assistant  Engineer,  and  will 
be  maintained  by  him. 

Mr.  P>.  M.  Hall  and  his  assistants  will  make  a  series  of  dis- 
charge measurements  at  this  station  during  1902.  The  only 
measurement  so  far  was  on  January  18,  1902.  The  gage  stood 
at  0.85,  and  the  discharge  was  849  second-feet. 

There  are  other  tributaries  having  shoals  that  can  be  devel- 
oped, but  they  have  not  been  examined. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

1.    TOMBIGBEl-:  RIVKR  AT  COI-[MBlS,  MISSISSIPPI. 

This  staticn  is  located  about  1,000  feet  below  the  highway 
bridge.  iJ/2  miles  from  the  Southern  Railway  depot  at  Colum- 
bus. The  rod,  which  is  in  three  sections,  is  fastened  vertically 
to  the  rock-  bluff  on  the  left  bank.  It  is  a  3-inch  by  10-inch 
pine  timber  45  feet  long,  marked  with  bra-is  figures  and  copper 
nails,  the  graduation  extending  hr.m  — 5,0  feet  to  +400  feet. 
The  initial  point  of  sounding  is  the  end  r,f  the  iron  bridge,  right 
bank,  downstream  side,  llench  mark  Xo.  i  is  250  feet  from  the 
initial  point  of  sounding.  The  bridge  fl<x)r  is  40.85  feet  above 
the  zero  of  the  r::d.  and  the  top  of  the  inn  girder  under  the  floor 
timbers  is  39.85  feet  above  the  zero.  llench  mark  N'l;.  2  is  the 
top  of  the  rail  at  the  depot  of  the  Southern  Railway,  and  is  5v2 
feet  above  gage  datum  and  i(>o.(j  feet  above  mean  sea  level. 
The  width  of  the  river  at  low  water  is  1(10  feet.  The  maximum 
reci:^rd  height  of  the  river  was  on  .-\pril  8,  i8<)2.  when  the  gage 
registered  42  feet.  The  Inwest  recorded  height  was  on  ( )ctobcr 
26.  1893,  when  the  gage  reading^  was  — 3.9  feet.  The  danger 
Hne  is  at  33  feet.  Xo  measurements  of  discharge  were  made 
during  1900. 
Aaily  gage  heif/ht  in  feH  of  Tombiolier  ilirrr  at  Cvlumbus.  il/t««.,  for 
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urcmeiits  were  made  duri'ig 


The  following  discharge 
1901  by  K.  T.  Thomas : 

March  11— Gage  height,  12.33  feet;  discharge.  19,425  second-feet 
April  16— Gage  height,  1.10  feet:  discharge,  3.9Z6  second-feet 
June  2S"Cage  height,  —2.50;   discharge.  698  aecoad-feet 
Oct.  30— Gage  height.  —3.00;  discbarge,  657  aecond-feet. 

Daily  gage  heiffht  hi  fevt  of  Tombxgbee  River  at  Columbus.  MU».,  for 


Fell.  Mar.  April 


■Jun.July  Aug.  Sept.   Oct. 


i  ..J 


-  a.ai— 0.9 
«4— o.s 
f.il—fi.i 


-  Z.b[      8.8 
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Rating  table  for  Tomhigbee  River  at  Columbus,  Miss.,  for 

1900  and  1901. 
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FeM. 

aecoftU  /I. 

—6.0 

650 

1.0 

3.790 

5.0 

9,310 

9.0 

14.830 

—2.9 

668 

1.1 

3,928 

5.1 

9,448 

9.1 

14,968 

--2.8 

688 

j       1.2 

4,066 

5.2 

9,586 

9.2 

15,106 

—2.7 

712 

1.3 

4,204 

5.3 

9,724 

9.3 

15,244 

—2.6 

736 

1.4 

4,342 

5.4 

9,862 

9.4 

15,382 

—2.5 

752 

1.5 

4,480 

5.5 

10.000 

9.5 

15,520 

—2.4 

780 

i       J-6 

4,618 

5.6 

10,138 

9.6 

15,658 

—2.3 

810 

1.7 

4.756 

5.7 

10,276 

9.7 

15.796 

—2.2 

842 

1.8 

4,894 

5.8 

10,414 

9.8 

15,934 

—2.1 

877 

1.9 

5.032 

5.9 

10,552 

'9.9 

16,072 

—2.0 

915 

2.0 

5.170 

6.0 

10,690 

10.0 

16.210 

—1.0 

956 

2.1 

5,308 

6.1 

10,828 

10.1 

16,348 

—1.8 

1,000 

2.2 

5,446 
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10,966 

10.2 

16,486 

—1.7 
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2.3 
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6.3 
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16,624 

— l.fi 

1.097 
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16,762 

—1.5 

1.150 

2.5 
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6.5 

11,380 

10.5 

16,900 

—1.4 

1.206 

2.6 

5.998 

6.6 

11.518 

10.6 

17,038 

—1.3 

1.265 

2.7 

6,136 

6.7 

11,656 

10.7 

17,176 

—1.2 

1.328 

2.8 

6,274 

6.8 

11,794 

10.8 

17.314 

—1.1 

1,394 

2.9 

6,412 

6.9 

11.932 

10.9 

17,452 

—1.0 

1.464 

3.0 

6.550 

7.0 

12.070 

11.0 

17.590 

—0.9 

1,537 

3.1 

6.688 

7.1 

12,208 

11.5 

18,280 

—0.8 

1,613 

3.2 

6.826 

7.2 

12.346 

12.0 

18,970 

—0.7 

1.692 

3.3 

6.964 

7.3 

12.484 

12.5 

19.660 

—0.6 

1.775 

3.4 

7.102 

7.4 

12.622 

13.0 

20,350 

—0.5 

1.863 

3.5 

7,240 

7.5 

12.760 

13.5 

21,040 

—0.4 

1,957 

3.6 

7,378 

7.6 

12.898 

14.0 

21,730 

-^.3 

2.057 

3.7 

7,516 

7.7 

13.036 

14.5 

22.420 

—0.2 

2.165 

3.8 

7.654 

7.8 

13.174 

15.0 

23.110 

—0.1 

2.283 

3.9 

7.792 

7.9 

13,312 

15.5 

23.800 

0.0 

2.410 

4.0 

7,930 

8.0 

13.450 

16.0 

24.490 

0.1 

2,548 

4.1 

8.068 

8.1 

13.588 

16.5 

25.180 

0.2 

2,686 

4.2 

8,206 

8.2 

13.726 

17.0 

25.870 

0.3 

2,824 

4.3 

8.344 

8.3 

13.864 

17.5 

26,560 

0.4 

2.962 

4.4 

8.482 

8.4 

14.002 

18.0 

27.250 

0.5 

3,100 

4.5 

8.620 

8.5 

14,140 

18.5 

27.940 

0.6 

3.238 

4.6 

8,758 

8.6 

14.278 

19.0 

28,630 

0.7 

3,376 

4.7 

8.896 

8.7 

14.416 

19.5 

29.320 

0.8 

3,514 

4.8 

9,034 

8.8 

14.554 

20.0 

30,010 

0.9 

3,652 

4.9 

9.172 

8.9 

14,692 
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Estimated  monthly  discharge  of  Tombigbee  River  at  Columbus,  Miss, 

[Drainage  area,  4,440  square  miles.] 


Month 


1900. 
January   . . 
February    . 
March    . . . . 

April    

May 

June 

July    

August    . . . 
September 
October    . . . 
November 
December  .' 

The  year 

1901. 
January    . . 
February    . 
March  .... 

April   

May  

June 

July 

August   .  . . 
September 
October    . . . 
November  . 
December   . 

The  year 


DIschar 

ge  In  seoc 

md-feet. 

Run-off. 

1 

1 

1 

Second 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Depth 

feet  per 

mum. 

mum. 

Mean. 

in 

square 

inches. 

mile. 

13.864 

2.962 

5.588 

1      1.26 

1.45 

16.486 

2.686 

8,659 

1.95 

2.03 

23,938 

6.688 

15.285 

3.42 

3.85 

40.498 

3.100 

21.265 

4.79 

5.34 

13.450 

1.464 

4.944 

1.11 

1.28 

37.600 

37,90 

27.692 

6.24 

6.96 

29.596 

2.410 

11,411 

2.5r     2.97 

10.414 

707 

2,257 

.51 

.59 

1,775 

632 

950 

.21 

.23 

10,138 

566 

3.989 

.90 

1.04 

10.000 

1,097 

4,304 

.97 

1.08 

11.794 

1.464 

5.239 

1.18 

1.36 

40.498 

"  566 

9:299 

2.09 

"28.18 

33,736 

2.410 

14.193 

3.20 

3.69 

24.352 

3.790 

12.533 

2.83 

2.95 

29.182 

3.514 

10,884 

2.45 

2.33 

21.040 

3,376 

9.890 

2.23 

2.49 

11.656 

1.328 

4.949 

1.11 

1.28 

7,792 

707 

2.767 

.62 

.69 

10,97 

582 

730 

.16 

.18 

24.352i 

582 

7.673 

1.73 

1.99 

7,240 

753 

2.008] 

.45 

.50 

915 

650 

748 

.17 

.20 

1.000 

650 

756 

.17 

.19 

17.590 

810 

6.730 

1.52 

1.75 

33,736 

582 

6.155 

1.39 

18.74 
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JflniBium  monthly  ditcharge  of  Tombigbee  River  at  Columbut,  MiM., 
wKA  corre«(iondlnir  net  horte  power  per  foot  of  fall  on  a  mater 
uVieei  reaJizinir  80  per  cent,  of  Jhe  theoretical  power. 
[Drainwe  area.  4,440  aqiiare  miles.] 


1900 

1901 

1 

n 

Pi 

111 

M 

il 

11 

|2- 

Januar 

2.962 

2.SB6 

6.888 

3.100 

1.464 

3,790 

2.410 

707 

632 

G66 

1.097 

1,4S4 

269 
244 
608 
2S2 
133 
346 
219 
65 
57 
51 
100 
133 

2.410 

3.790 

3.5H 

3,376 

1.32B 

707 

5S2 

5SZ 

753 

650 

650 

810 

219 
345 
319 
307 
121 
65 
53 
53 
68 
59 
59 
74 

April  

May    

2 
2 

November   

4 

Note— To  flnij  the  minimum  net  borae  power  available  at  a  shoal 
OD  this  stream,  near  this  station,  for  any  month,  multiply  the  to.. 
fall  of  the  Bhoal  by  the  "Net  U.  P.  per  foot  of  fall"  in  this  table  to-- 
that  month. 

-i.     TOMBIQBEB   BIVER    NEAR    RPES.    AUA.BAMA. 


.\  record  of  gage  heights  has  been  kept  at  this  station  for  the 
last  ten  years  by  the  Alabama  Greai  Southern  Railway  Com- 
pany. The  gage  is  painted  on  the  center  brick  pier  of  the  rail- 
way bridge  of  that  company  across  the  Tombigbee  a  half  mile 
east  of  Ei>es,  and  is  referred  to  two  bench  marks,  the  first,  the 
top  of  the  iron  girder  at  the  third  cross-beam  at  the  station.  8o 
feet  from  the  right-bank  end  of  the  iron  bridge,  is  64.70  feet 
above  datum  of  gage :  the  second,  the  top  of  the  cross-tie  or  the 
base  of  the  rail  at  the  station.  80  feet  from  the  right-bank  end 
of  he  iron  bridge,  is  65.50  feet  above  datum  of  gage.  The  west 
bank  of  the  river  is  a  solid  wall  of  limestone,  the  east  bank  is 
flat  and  is  subject  to  overflow.  The  trestle  at  the  east  end  of  the 
bridge  is  seven-eighths  of  a  mile  long.  The  section  is  good, 
though  the  water  is  very  deep  and  rather  swift 
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The  following  discharge  measurements  were  made  during 
1901  by  K.  T.  Thomas : 

Jan.  31— Gage  height,  12.70  feet:  discharge,  13,738  aecond-foet. 
March  14 — Gage  height,  21.10  feet:  diecbarge,  23,S2i  aecond-feet 
June  2S— Gage  height.  1.00  feel;  discharge.  1,496  seond-faeL 
Not.  13 — Gage  height.  0.70  feet;  discharge,  1,290  eecond-feet. 
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Daily  gage  height  i> 
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Rating  table  for  Tomhighee  River  at  Epes,  Ala.,  for  1900-1901. 
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1 
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5,208 

11.0 

11,700 

16.6 

18,420 

—0.1 

840 

5.5 

5,308 

11.1 

11,820 

16.7 
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0.0 

880 

5.6 

5,409 

11.2 

11,940 

16.8 

18,660 

0.1 

830 

5.7 

5.511 

11.3 

12,060 

16.9 

18,780 

0.2 

985 

5.8 

5,613 

11.4 

12,180 

17.0 

18.900 

0.3 

1,043 

5.9 

5.716 

11.5 

12,300 

17.1 

19,020 

0.4 

1.103 

6.0 

5.820 

11.6 

12,420 

17.2 

1:^,140 

0.5 

1,164 

6.1 

5,925 

11.7 

12,540 

17.3 

19,260 

0.6 

1,226 

6.2 

6,030 

11.8 

12,660 

17.4 

19.380 

0.7 

1,289 

6.3 

6,136 

11.9 

12,780 

17.5 

19,500 

0.8 

1,353 

6.4 

6,243 

12.0 

12.900 

17.6 

19,620 

0.9 

1.418 

6.5 

6,350 

12.1 

x3.020 

17.7 

19.740 

1.0 

1.484 

6.6 

6.458 

12.2 

13,140 

17.8 

19,860 

1.1 

1,551 

6.7 

U.566 

12.3 

13,260 

17.9 

19,980 

1.2 

1.619 

6.8 

6,675 

12.4 

13,380 

18.0 

20,100 

1.3 

1,688 

6.9 

6,785 

12.5 

13,500 

18.1 

20.220 

1.4 

1.758 

7.0 

6,900 

12.6 

13,620 

18.2 

20,340 

1.5 

1.829 

7.1 

7,020 

12.7 

13,740 

18.3 

20.460 

1.6 

1.903 

7.2 

7,140 

12.8 

13,860 

18.4 

20,580 

1.7 

1.976 

7.3 

7,260 

12.9 

13,980 

18.5 

20.700 

1.8 

2,050 

7.4 

7,380 

13.0 

14,100 

18.6 

20.020 

1.9 

2.125 

7.5 

7,500 

13.1 

14,220 

18.7 

20,940 

2.0 

2,200 

7.6 

7.620 

13.2 

14.340 

18.8 

21.060 

2.1 

2.276 

7.7 

7.740 

13.3 

14.460 

18.9 

21.180 

2.2 

2,353 

7.8 

7.860 

13.4 

14.580 

19.0 

21,300 

2.3 

2,431 

7.9 

7.980 

13.5 

14.700 

19.1 

21,420 

2.4 

2,510 

8.0 

8.100 

13.6 

14,820 

19.2 
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2.5 

2,590 

8.1 

8,220 

13.7 

,14,940 

19.3 

21.660 

2.6 

2.671 

8.2 

8.340 

13.8 

15.060 

19.4 

21.780 

2.7 

2.753 

8.3 

8.460 

13.9 

15,180 

19.5 

21,900 

2.8 

2.835 

8.4 

8.580 

14.0 

15.300 

19.6 

22.020 

2.9 

2.918 

8.5 

8,700 

14.1 

15.420 

19.7 

22.140 

3.0 

3.002 

8.6 

8,820 

14.2 

15,540 

19.8 

22.260 

3.1 

3,087 

8.7 

8.940 

14.3 

15.660 

19.9 

22,380 

3.2 

3,172 

8.8 

9.060 

14.4 

15,780 

20.0 

22.500 

3.3 

3.2581 

8.9 

9,180 

1     14.5 

15,900 

20.1 

22.620 

3.4 

3,345 

9.0 

9,300 

1     14.6 

16,020 

20.2 

22,740 

3.5 

3.432 

9.1 

9,420 

14.7 

16,140 

20.3 

22.860 

3.6 

3,520 

9.2 

9,540 

14.8 

16,260 

20.4 

22.980 

3.7 

3,609 

9.3 

9,660 

14.9 

16,380 

20.5 

23.100 

3.8 

3,698 

9.4 

9,780 

15.0 

16,500 

20.6 

23.220 

3.9 

3,788 

9.5 

9,900 

15.1 

16,620 

20.7 

23,340 

4.0 

3.878 

9.6 

10,020 

15.2 

16,740 

20.8 

23.460 

4.1 

3.969 

9.7 

10,140 

15.3 

16,860 

20.9 

23.580^ 

4.2 

4.060 

9.8 

10,260| 

15.4 

16,980 

21.0 

23.70iV 
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Seennd-Jl. 

1 

F«et, 

Seamd-fl. 

Feet 

1 

1 
1 

1 

I       Feet. 

1 

Second-Jtet. 

4.3 

4A52 

9.9 

10,380 

15.5 

17,100 

21.1 

23,820 

4.4 

4,245 

10.0 

10,500 

15.6 

17,220 

21.2 

23,940 

4.5 

4,338 

10.1 

10,620 

15.7 

17,340 

21.3 

24,060 

4.6 

4,432 

10.2 

10,740 

15.8 

17,460 

21.4 

24,180 

4.7 

4.527 

10.3 

10,860 

15.9 

17,580 

21.5 

24,300 

4.8 

4,622 

10.4 

10,980 

16.0 

17,700 

21.6 

24,420 

4.9 

4,718 

10.5 

11,100 

16.1 

17,820 

21.7 

24.540 

5.0 

4,815 

10.6 

11,220 

16.2 

17,940 

21.8 

24,660 

5.1 

4,912 

10.7 

11,340 

16.3 

18,060 

21.9 

24,780 

5.2 

5,010 

10.8 

11,460 

16.4 

18,180 

22.0 

24.900 

5.3 

5,109 

10.9 

11,580 

16.5 

18,300 

Note. — This  table  applied  to  the  foregoing  "Daily  gage  heights" 
gives  the  cubic  feet  per  second  flowing  in  the  river  on  each  date 
for  which  the  gage  height  is  given. 


Estimated  monthly  discharge  of  Tomhigbee  River  at  Epea,  Ala. 

[Drainage  area.  8,830  square  miles.] 


Month. 


1901. 

January   

February   . . 

March  

April  

May  

June 

July  

August  16-31 
September  . 

October   

November  . . 
December   . . 


Disc  barge  in  second- feet. 


I 


Run-off. 


iMaxi- 
mum. 


47,100 
35,700 
30,300 
34,500 
12.900 
12,900 
1,484 


7,500 

5,820 

2.200 

30.900 


Mini- 
mum. 


Mean. 


3,878 
6.350 
6,350 
6.350 
3,002 
1,484 
810 


1,484 

1,164 

880 

1,960 


Second- 
feet  per  {Depth 
square      In 
mile,    'inches. 


25.579 

2.90 

20.999 

2.38 

16,198 

1.83 

18.102 

2.05 

6,880 

.78 

4,585 

.52 

1,295 

.15 

21,541 

2.44 

3,205 

.36 

1,633 

.18 

1.550 

.18 

12.249 

1.39 

3.34 

2.48 

2.11 

2.29 

.90 

.58 

.17 

1.41 

.40 

.21 

.20 

1.60 


10 


f 
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Minimum  monthlji  discharge  of  Tombigbee  River  oi 
corresponding  net  hone  power  per  toot  of  fall 
realizing  80  per  cent,  of  the  Wieoretical  power. 

[Drainage  aren,   8,S30  square  mlleB.] 


Epe§,  Ala.,  urith 


1    S£ 
I  . 


Janutlry 3.0O2 

February 3,002 

March   14,100      1,282        1      6.360 

April    6,350         577         1      6,350 

May    3.432        312         5      3.002 

June   6,820        629        1      1,484 

July   4.816 

August 1.484 

September  1,164 

October  1.164 

November    |   2.200 

December    |   3.002 

Note— To  And  the  minimum  net  horse  power  available  at  a  shoal 
on  thlB  stream,  near  this  station,  for  any  month,  multiply  the  total 
fall  of  the  shoal  hy  the  "net  H.  P.  per  rootoftall"  in  this  table  for 
that  month. 


S.       TRIFrTAKIUS, 

There  are  several  large  creeks  in  Marion  and  Lainar  Counties 
that  rtow-  into  Mississippi,  and  enter  the  Tombigbee  River  near 
Coliimbns.  One  of  these,  the  Bnttahatchee  Creelf,  in  Marion 
County,  has  numerous  rapids,  especially  near  the  crossing  of  the 
Military  Road. 

Luxapalila  Creek,  in  Lamar  County,  has  two  prongs  that  ar^ 
both  good  power  streams.  The>'  come  together  before  the  creek 
enters  Mississippi,  making  Big  I.uxapalila  Creek,  which  enters 
the  Tombigbee  at  Columbus,  Miss,  The  following  measure- 
ments have  been  made  on  this  stream  at  Columbns,  Miss. : 

1901. 

March  11— Gage  height.  8.20  feet:  aischarge.  2,459  seoond-feet. 
April  16— Gage  height.  4.45  feet:  discharge,  873  second-feet. 
June  26— Oage  height,  1.90  feet:  discharge,  109  sectwd-feet. 
Oct.  31— Gage  height,  2.00  feet;  discharge,  126  second-feet 


CHAPTER  VII. 

1.  TENNESSEE  RIVER  AT  CHATTANOOGA,  TENNESSEE. 

This  river,  after  passing  Chattanooga,  enters  Alabama.  It 
then  makes  a  bend  to  the  west  and  later  to  the  north,  returning 
to  Tennessee.  Flowing  through  this  State  and  Kentucky,  it 
empties  into  the  Ohio  50  miles  above  Cairo.  In  1879  a  gage 
was  established  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  at  the  foot  of  look- 
out street,  just  belcw  Chattanooga  Island,  by  the  Signal  Corps 
of  the  I'uited  States  Army,  which  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  since  July  i,  1891.  The  drainage  area  above 
this  station  is  21,382  square  miles,  and  is  mapped  on  Morris- 
town,  Greenville,  Roan  Mountain,  London,  Knoxville,  Mount 
Guyot,  Ashevillc,  Murphy,  Briceville,  Standingstone,  Wart- 
burg,  Pikeville,  Maynardville,  Cumberland  Gap,  Jonesville, 
Estillville,  Bristol,  Whitesburg,  Grundy,  Abington,  Tazewell, 
Pocahontas,  Wytheville,  Cranberry,  Morganton,  Mount  Mit- 
chell, Saluda.  Pisgah,  Como,  Nantahala,  Walhalla,  Dahlonega, 
Ellijay,  Dalton,  Cleveand,  Ringgold,  Kingston,  and  Chatta- 
nooga atlas  sheets.  The  gage  is  on  an  incline  railroad  iron  for 
about  20  feet  of  its  lower  portion.  Above  this  it  is  a  vertical 
ro<l,  bolted  to  the  rcxrk  bluff  fonning  the  river  bank.  The  zero 
of  the  gage  is  630.4  feet  alx)ve  sea  level.  Measurements  are 
made  from  the  Hamilton  County  steel  highway  bridge  at  the 
foot  of  Walnut  street,  a  short  distance  below  the  gage.  Gage 
heights  are  obtained  from  h.  M.  Pindell,  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  observer.  During  the  year  1900  a  new  gage  on  the 
same  datum  was  established.  It  is  a  vertical  rod  bolted  to  the 
south  side  of  the  third  stone  pier  from  the  south  end  of  the 
bridge. 
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Rating  table  for  Tennessee  River  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 
[This  table  is  applicable  from  Jan.  1.  1890.  to  Dec.  81,  1896.] 


0 

Discharge. 

•• 

"St 

"Z 

r 

I 
^      i 

5  i 

Gage 

height. 

OS 

s 

Second /t. 

! 

0 

• 

OS 

JC 

5 

Feet. 

Seof*nd/t. 

Feet. 

• 

Second  Jt.   ,- 

1 1 

rat. 

i  Feet. 

beeimd  Ji. 

0.7 

16.360 

11.0 

66.850 

22.5 

133.665 

34.0 

293,820 

0.8 

16,560 

11.5 

69,756 

23.0 

136.570 

34.5 

302.720 

0.9 

16.780 

12.0 

72.660 

23.5 

139.475 

35.0 

311,620 

1.0 

17.000 

12.5 

75.565 

24.0 

142.380 

35.5 

320,520 

1.5 

18.160 

13.0 

78,470 

24.5 

145.285 

36.0 

329,420 

2.0 

19.500 

lo.5 

81,375 

25.0 

148.190 

36.5 

338,320 

2.5 

21.100 

14.0 

84.280 

25.5 

151,095 

37.0 

347,220 

3.0 

23.000 

14.5 

87.185 

26.0 

154,000 

37.5 

356,120 

3.5 

25.090 

15.0 

90,090 

26.5 

162,500 

38.0 

365.020 

4.0 

2/,300 

15.5 

92,995 

27.0 

171,000 

38.5 

373,920 

4.5 

29.660 

16.0 

95.900 

27.5 

179,900 

39.0 

382,820 

5.0 

32.200 

16.5 

98,805 

28.0 

188.800 

39.5 

391,720 

5.5 

34.895 

17.0 

101,710 

28.5 

197,700 

40.0 

400.620 

6.0 

37.800 

17.5 

104,615 

29.0 

206.600 

40.5 

409,520 

6.5 

40,705' 

18.0 

107.520 

29.5 

215.500 

41.0 

418.420 

7.0 

43.610 

18.5 

110,425 

30.0 

224,400; 

41.5 

427.320 

7.5 

46.515 

19.0 

113.330 

30.5 

233.300 

42.0 

436,220 

8.0 

49.420 

19.5 

116,235 

31.0 

242.200 

42.5 

445,120 

8.5 

52,325 

20.0 

119,1401 

1  31.5 

251.1001 

43.0 

454.020 

9.0 

55,230| 

20.5 

122.045 

32.0 

260.000 

43.5 

462.920 

9.5 

58.135 

21.0 

124,950 

1  32.5 

268.900 

44.0 

471.820 

10.0 

61.040 

21.5 

127.855 

1  33.0 

276.020 

44.5 

480.720 

10.5 

63,945 

22.0 

130,760 

1  33.5 

284,920 

NoTK— This  table  applied  to  the  foregoing  "daily  gage  heights" 
gives  the  cubic  feet  per  second  flowing  in  the  river  on  each  date 
for  which  the  gage  height  is  given. 
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The  following  discharge  measurements  were  made  by  Max 
Hall  and  others  during  1897 : 

Ma;  8 — Gage  helRtii.  7.07  feet:  discharge.  44. 1ST  eecoDd-teet. 
May  28— Gage  oefght,  4.52  feet;   discharge.  25.892  second-feet. 
June  29 — Gage  height,  5.76  feet:   discharge,  32,943  Becond-feet. 
July  13 — Gage  height.  4.59  feet;   dlsoharge.  2S.884  second-feet. 
Sept.  7 — Gage  height.  1.67  feet;  discharge,  10.313  second-feet. 
Oct.  e—Gage  height,  0.48  feet:   discharge.  5.969  aecond-feet. 
Nov.  16 — Gage  height,  0.83  feet;   discharge,  5,552  aecond-feet. 
Dec.  23— Gage  height,  10.30  teet;  discharge.  67.000  second-feet. 
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i  table  as  pubUsbed  In  the  Eighteeath  Ann. 

Note — Thla  table  applied  to  the  foregoing  "daily  gage  heights" 
glvea  the  cubic  feet  per  second  flowing  In  the  rlv«r  on  each  dale 
tor  which  the  gage  height  Is  given. 
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The  following  discharge  measurements  were  made  on  the 
Tennessee  River  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  by  Max  Hall  and 
others  during  1898 : 

Hay  ID— Gag^  height.  4.14  feet:  diBcharge,  22.066  saccnd-feet. 
July  29— Gage"heighl.  5.30  feet;  discharge.  29,693  Becond-feet. 
August  19— <5age  height.  6.37  feel;  discharge,  36,671  second-feet. 
Occ.  6 — Gage  height,  17.80  feet;  discharge.  120.359  second-feet. 
Oct.  28— Gage  helghl,  6.0O  teet;  discharge,  35.963  second-feet 
Nov.  29 — Gage  uelgbt.  4.7S  feet;  discharge,  29,569  second-feet. 
Nov.  29 — Gage  befg'ht,  4.70  teet;  discbarge.  31,340  second-feet 
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Ratinir  table  for  Tennetsee  River  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  for 


5.&D0  3.7 

6,266  3.8 

6,634|  3.9 

7.004||  4.0 

7,376  4.1 

7.7B0  I  4.2 

8.12611  4.3 

g,504||  4.4 
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14S.9S* 
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156.25» 
169,900 
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167.20(1 
171.610 


NoTB—Tbls  table  applied  to  the  taregolng  "<laily  gage  hefgbti" 
gives  tbe  cubic  feet  per  second  flowing  In  the  river  on  each  dat« 
for  which  the  gage  height  Is  given. 

The  following  measurements  were  made  by  Max  Hall  aiid 
others  dnrinp  i8qi_i: 

May  .1— Gage  height.  6.71  feet;  rtlBcharge.  37.770  second-reet 
May  26— Gage  height.  4.76  feet;  discharge.  25.526  second-feet. 
June  21— Gage  height.  4.15  feet:  discharge,  21.391  second-feet. 
Sept.  15— Gage  height.  1.90  feet;  discharge,  10.8;9  aecond-feeL 
Oct.  27— Gage  height,  0.80  foot:  discharge,  6,566  secoDd-feet. 
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Dail]/  gage  height  i 
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During  1900  the  following;  measurements  v 
Hall  and  others : 


e  made  bv  Max 
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Rating  table  for  Tennessee  River  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  for 

1899-1900. 
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Rating  table  for  Tennessee  River  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  for 

009-1900. 
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18.4 
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28.3 
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18.5 
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38.3 

233.460 
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18.6 
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28.5 
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18.7 
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28.6 
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8.9 
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18.8 
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235.320 
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51,800 

18.9 

113.180 
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38.7 

235,940 

9.1 
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28.9 
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29.0 
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38.9 
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29.1 
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39.1 

238,420 

9.5 
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19.4 
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29.3 
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39.2 

239.040 

9.6 

55.520 

19.5 

116,900 

29.4 
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39.3 

239.660 

9.7 

56,140 

19.6 

117,520 

29.5 

178.900 

39.4 

240,280 

9.8 

56.760 

19.7 

118.140 

29.6 

179.5201 

39.5 

240,900 

9.9 

57.380 

19.8 

118.760 

29.7 

180,140 

39.6 

241.520 

10.0 

58.000 

19.9 

119.3801 

29.8 

180,760 

39.7 

242.140 

10.1 

58.620 

20.0 

120.000 

29.9 

181,380 

39.8 

242.760 

10.2 

59.240 

20.1 

120.6201 

30.0 

182,000 

39.9 

243,380 

10.3 

59,860 

20.2 

121.240 

1  30.1 

182,620 

40.0 

244.000 
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20.4 

122.480 

30.3 

183.860 

10.6 

61,720 

20.5 

123.100 

30.4 
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1 

Note — This  table  applied  to  the  foregMng  "daily  gage  heights'* 
gives  the  cubic  feet  per  second  flowing  in  the  river  on  each  date 
for  which  the  gage  height  is  given. 

The  following  discharge  measurements  were  made  on  the 
Tennessee  River  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  during  1901 : 

1901. 

Jan.  24 — Hydrographer,  Max  Hall:  Gage  height,  5.60  feet;  dis- 
charge, 30.317  second-feet. 

April  4 — Hydrographer,  K.  T.  Thomas:  Gage  height.  24.20  feet; 
discharge,  155,457  second-feet. 

July  31 — Hydrographer,  K.  T.  Thomas:  Gage  height,  2.80  feet; 
discharge,  15,393  second-feet. 

Aug.  18 — Hydrographer,  K.  T.  Thomas:  Gage  height,  31.70  feet; 
discharge,  198,718  second-feet. 


Daily  gage  height  of  Tennessee  River  at  Chattanooga,   Tenn,    for 

1901, 


Day 


^  1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


Jan.  [  Feb.  Mar.  April 


May  |Jun. 


5.2 
5.7 
5.8 
5.6 
5.1 
4.7 
4.4 
4.1 
S.9 
.3.8 
6.1 
li.4 
2»k6 
28.1 
25.3 
19.5 
12.7 
9.7 
8. 11 
7.2| 
6.41 
5.9| 
5.4; 
5.(> 
5.8 
5.8 
5.4 
5.2 
5.2i 
5.2! 
5.5! 


6.5 
6.7 
7.2 
8.7 
10.1 
10.0 
9.4 
8.9 
8.5 


7.6 

7.0 

7.1 

7.2 

7.0 

6.4 

5.81 

5.3| 

5.1| 

5.01 

4.9! 

4.71 

4.51 

4.4' 

4.2; 

4.11 

3.8! 

3.71 


3.7 
3.7 
3.7 
3.7 
3.8 
4.0 
4.1 
4.1 
4.0 
7.0 
9.8 
11.2 
9.7 
8.2 
7.3 
6.41 
5.81 
5.41 
5.01 
4.71 
4.7! 
4. Si 
5.21 
5.01 
5.0' 
7.71 
15.9! 
22.31 
21.7! 
18.4' 
14.71. 


12.4 
13.2 
19.7 
24.1 
23.9 

i8!9 

14.2 

11.8 

10.3 

9.2 

8.4 

7.9 

6.8 

9.8 

10.3 

10.2 

9.6 

10.8 

21.1 

26.5 

24.7 

23.0 1 

22.21 

19.01 

17.11 

14.91 

14.9! 

14.51 

13.81 


10.8 
9.3 
8.5 
7.6 
7.0 
6.7 
6.41 
6.2 
5.9| 
5.61 
5.6| 
5.4! 
5.6 
5.5 
5.5 
5.4 
5.2 
4.9: 
5.31 
8.0; 
10.21 
20.21 
26.5 
29.7! 
32.41 
32.51 
23.5; 
13.5; 
12.1' 
11.91 
12.3! 


12.0 
11.1 
9.8 
8.5 
7.7 
6.9 
6.9 
6.9 
6.5 
6.9 
8.2 
7.4 
6.4 
6.1 
6.4 
7.6 
8.9 
9.8 
9.3 
8.9 
8.4 
7.7 
10.1 
9.5 
7.6' 
0.6; 
9.8, 
8.4' 
7.2' 
6.4 


July  Aug.  (Sept. 

( 


6.0! 
5.9) 
6.31 
6.4 
6.0 
5.2i 
5.1! 
5.4| 
5.6! 
6.3! 
6.61 

5.6; 


01 

41 
1! 
^1 


5 

4 

4 

3, 

3 

3.91 

3.71 

3.7 

4-.2i 

3.9' 

3.71 

3.51 

3.11 

3.0' 

2.9! 
•».9 

2.n: 

2.8^ 


2.8 

2.8 

2.9 

2.8 

2.6 

2.6| 

3.2| 

9.1' 

12.21 

9.9| 

7.3! 

5.8 

5.3 

6.51 

14.01 

27.31 

:J2.8' 

32.6 

28.6! 

23.41 

18.6; 

17.0' 
Irt.o, 
18. 5' 
16.5' 
13.1; 

11.0; 

10.3' 
10. 7i 
10.0 

9.8'. 


9.9 

4.2 

9.8 

4.5 

9.7 

4.6 

10.3 

4.5 

9.4 

4.4 

7.9 

4.8 

6.9 

4.5 

6.4 

4.1 

8.9 

3.9 

5 
5 
5, 
5. 
5, 


5 
3 
1 

^ 

9' 
6.0 
6.1 
6.3 

8.8' 

9.9' 

9.31 

S.3| 

7.4 

6. 41 

5.6- 

5.21 

4.9| 

4.6| 

4.4! 

4.4i 

4.31 


3.7' 
3.41 
3.41 
3.51 

4.0| 

4.31 

4.11 
4.1! 


4. 
3, 


01 

7! 


! 


3.3; 
3.11 
3.11 
3.11 

3.01 
3.01 
2.9 

2.8! 
2.7 
2.61 
2.5 

2.51. 


Oct. I  Nov., 
•  I 


2.6 
2.6! 

2.51 

2.5! 

2.51 

2.5 

2.41 

2.4' 

2.41 

2.  ^' 

2.4! 

2.41 

2.5^ 

2.5' 

-'.51 

2.5! 

2.41 

2.41 

2.31 

2.3! 

•>    •>! 

2.r 

2.2' 

_  ..ii 

2.5 

2.5' 

2.6 

2..')' 

2..^' 

2.41 

I 

. . . .  I 


Dec 


2.3 
o  9 

^  •  *« 

2.3 
2.5 
2.5 
2.5 
3.0 

O  •  M 

3.2 

3.5 

^  5 

4.0 

4.1 

4.7 

17.9 

26.8 

28.8 

26.7 

19.9 

11.4 

8.3 

6.6 

5.7 

5.8 

6.9 

7.9 

10.2 

16.0 

?i.O 

.?2.0 

37.4 


11 


i 
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Rating  table  of  Tennessee  River  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee^  for 

1901. 


1 
IGage 

j          height. 

Second  ft. 

"be 

a: 

&' 

be 
C 

Feel. 

a 

o 

7. 

5 

Set^ind^ft. 

"S   1 
0 

Discharge. 

Gage 

height. 

c; 

1 

Feet. 

Second /{. 

■  1 
Fert. 

Secundjt 

2.0 

11,250 

11.6 

69.600 

21.2 

132.000: 

30.8 

194.400 

2.1 

11,660 

11.7 

70,250 

21.3 

132,650 

30.9 

195,050 

2.2 

12.080 

11.8 

70.900 

21.4 

133,300 

31.0 

195.700 

2.3 

12,500 

11.9 

71,550 

21.5 

133,950 

31.1 

196.350 

2.4 

12,930 

12.0 

72.200 

21.6 

134.6001 

31.2 

197,000 

2.5 

13.360; 

12.1 

72,850 

21.7 

135.250 

31.3 

197.650 

2.6 

13,800; 

12.2 

73.600 

21.8 

135.900 

31.4 

198.300 

2.7 

14.2401 

12.3 

74,150 

21.9 

136.550| 

31.5 

198.950 

2.8 

14,680 

12.4 

74.800 

22.0 

137.200, 

31.6 

199.600 

2.9 

15.140 

12.5 

75,450 

22.1 

137,850 

31.7 

200.250 

3.0 

15.600 

12.6 

76.100 

22.2 

138,500 

31.8 

200.900 

3.1 

16,080 

12.7 

76,750 

12.3 

139,150 

31.9 

201.550 

3.2 

16.550 

12.8 

77,400 

22.4 

139,800 

32.0 

202.200 

3.3 

17.050 

12.9 

78,050 

22.5 

140,450 

32.1 

202.850 

3.4 

17,550 

13.0 

78.700 

22.6 

141,100 

32.2 

203.500 

3.5 

18,050 

13.1 

79,350 

22.7 

141,750 

32.3 

204,160 

3.6 

18.550 

13.2 

80,000 

22.8 

142.400 

32.4 

204.800 

3.7 

19,050 

13.3 

80.650 

22.9 

143,050 

32.5 

205.450 

3.8 

19.600 

13.4 

81.300 

23.0 

143,700 

32.6 

206,100 

3.9 

20.200 

13.5 

81.950 

23.1 

144.350 

32.7 

206.750 

4.0 

20.800 

13.6 

82.600 

23.2 

145.0001 

32.8 

207.400 

4.1 

21.420 

13.7 

83,250 

23.3 

145.650 

32.9 

208.050 

4.2 

22.040 

13.8 

83.900 

23.4 

146.300 

33.0 

208.700 

4.3 

22.660 

1  13.9 

84,550| 

23.5 

146.950 

33.1 

209.-50 

4.4 

23.2801 

14.0 

85,200! 

23.6 

147.600 

33.2 

210,000 

4.5 

23.9001 

14.1 

85.850 

23.7 

148.250 

33.3 

210.650 

4.6 

24.520 

14.2 

»6.500, 

23.8 

148,900! 

33.4 

211,300 

4.7 

25.140 

1   14.3 

87.150 

23.9 

149.550 

33.5 

211,950 

4.8 

25.7601 

14.4 

87,800 

24.0 

150,200 

33.6 

212.600 

4.9 

26,380, 

14.5 

88,450 

24.1 

150.850 

33.7 

213.250 

5.0 

27.000 

14.6 

89.100 

1  24.2 

151.500 

33.8 

213.900 

5.1 

27,620 

14.7 

89.750 

24.3 

152.150^ 

33.9 

214,550 

5.2 

28.240 

14.8 

90.400 

24.4 

152.800 

34.0 

215.200 

5.3 

28.860 

1  14.9 

91,050 

24.5 

153.450 

34.1 

215.8^0 

5.4 

29.4801 

15.0 

91.7001 

24.6 

154.100 

34.2 

216,500 

5.5 

30.100 

15.1 

92,350 

24.7 

154,750 

34.3 

1    217  1,50 

5.6 

30.720 

I   15.2 

93.000! 

1  24.8 

155,400; 

34.4 

217.800 

5.7 

31.340: 

15.3 

93,6501 

!  24.9 

156,050 

1  34.5 

218450 

5.8 

31,960 

15.4 

94.300 

25.0 

156.700! 

1  34.6 

219.100 

5.9 

32.580 

1  15.5 

94.950 

1  25.1 

157.3501 

1  34.7 

219.750 

6.0 

33.200! 

1   15.6 

95.600! 

25.2 

158.000! 

1  34.8 

220  400 

6.1 

33.850' 

1  15.7 

96.25Ui 

1   25.3 

158.6501 

34.9 

221 .050 

6.2 

34.5001 

I   15.8 

96.900! 

1   25.4 

169.300! 

1  35.0 

221 .700 

6.3 

35.150 

15.9 

97.550 

1  25.5 

159.9501 

1  35.1 

222  SrTo 

6.4 

35.800! 

I  16.0 

98.200 

25.6 

160,600 

35.2 

223,000 

6.5 

36.4501 

16.1 

98.8501 

25.7 

161,250 

35.3 

223.650 

6.6 

37.1001 

1  16.2 

99.500 

1  25.8 

161.900! 

1  35.4 

224  300 

6.7 

37.750 

1  16.3 

100,150' 

25.9 

162,550 

1  35.5 

224.950 

WATER-POWERS  OF  ALABAMA. 
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Rating  table  for  Tennessee  River  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  for  1901, 


Feet, 


6.8 

6.9 

7.0 

7.1 

7.2 

7.3 

7.4 

7.5 

7.6 

7.7 

7.8 

7.9 

8.0 

8.1 

8.2 

8.3 

8.4 

8.5 

8.6 

8.7 

8.8 

8.9 

9.0 

9.1 

9.2 

9.3 

9.4 

9.5 

9.6 

9.7 

9.8 

9.9 

10.0 

10.1 

10.2 

10.3 

10.4 

10.5 

10.6 

10.7 

10.8 

10.9 

11.0 

11.1 

11.2 

11.3 

11.4 

11.5 


m 

JC 

bo 

S"^ 

JZ 

bfl 

V 

(t 

7. 

o 

0 

< 

Sfcond  Ft. 

Feet. 

a 

x: 

X 


38,400; 

39,050 

39,700 

40,350 

41.000 

41,650 

42,300 

42,950 

43.600 

44.250 

44,900 

45,5501 

46.200i 

46.8501 

47,500| 

48.1501 

48,800 

49.450 

50.100 

50,750; 

51,400i 

52,050| 

52,700| 

53,3501 

54.000 1 

54,650 

55,300 

55.9501 

56.600; 

57,2501 

57.9001 

58.5501 

59,2001 

59.8501 

60,500 1 

61, 150 1 

61,8001 

62,4501 

63,1001 

63,7501 

64,4001 

65.0,501 

65.7001 

66.3501 

67.000' 

67.6501 

68,300| 

68.9501 1 


16.4 
16.5 
16.6 
16.7 
16.8 
16.9 
17.0 
17.1 
17.2 
17.3 
17.4 
17.5 
17.6 
17.7 
17.8 
17. i^ 
18.0 
18.1 
18.2 
18.3 
18.4 
18.5 
18.6 
18.7 
18.8 
18.9 
19.0 
19.1 
19.2 
19.3 
19.4 
19.5 
19.6 
19.7 
19.8 
19.9 
20.0 
20.1 
20.2 
20.3 
20.4 
20.5 
20.6 
20.7 
20.8 
20.9 
21.0 
21.1 


bfl 


x: 
x: 


be 

u 
c: 

o 
or. 


I 
Second  /'/.'        Ftel.       Second Jt. 


100,800 

101,450 

102.100i 

102.750 

103.400 

104,050 

104.700 

105,350 

106,000 

106.650 

107,300 

107.950 

108,600 

109,250 

109,900 

1 10,550 

ni.200 

111.850 

112.600 

113,150 

113.800 

114.450 

115.100 

115,750 

116.400 

117,050 

117.700 

118.350 

119.000 

119.650 

120.3001 

120.9501 

121.6001 

122.2501 

122.900: 

123.5501 

124.2001 

124.8501 

125.500 

126,1501 

126.8001 

127.4501 

128.100, 

128,7501 

129,4001 

130.050 

130.700 

131,350 


26.0 
26.1 
26.2 
26.3 
26.4 
26.5 
26.6 
26.7 
26.8 
26.9 
27.0 
27.1 
27.2 
27.3 
27.4 
27.5 
27.6 
2Y.7 
27.8 
27.9 
28.0 
28.1 
28.2 
28.3 
28.4 
28.5 
28.6 
28.7 
28.8 
28.9 
29.0 
29.1 
29.2 
29.3 
29.4 
29.5 
29.6 
29.7 
29.8 
29.9 
30.0 
30.1 
30.2 
30.3 
30.4 
30.5 
30.6 
30.7 


163,200 

163,850 

164,500 

165,150 

165,800 

166.450 

167,100 

167,750 

168,400 

169,050 

169,700 

170,350 

171.000i 

171,650 

172,300; 

172,950 

173,600 

174,250 

174,900 

1/5,550 

176,200 

176.850 

177.500 

178,150| 

178,800' 

179,450| 

180,100 

180,750 

181,400 

182,060 

182,700 

183,350 

184.000 

184.650 

18o,300f 

185,9501 

186.600 

187.2501 

187,900' 

188,5501 

189,200; 

189,850 

190.500 

191.150 

191.800^ 

192,450| 

193.1001 

193,750f 


0) 

bfl 

u 
e 

o 
cr. 


Second  Ft. 


36.6 
35.7 
35.8 
35.9 
36.0 
36.1 
36.2 
36.3 
36.4 
36.5 
36.6 
36.7 
36.8 
36.9 
37.0 
37.1 
37.2 
37.3 
37.4 
37.5 
37.6 
37.7 
37.8 
37.9 
38.0 
38.1 
38.2 
38.3 
38.4 
38.5 
38.6 
38.7 
38.8 
38.9 
39.0 
39.1 
39.2 
39.3 
39.4 
39.5 
39.6 
39.7 
39.8 
39.9 
40.0 


226,600 
226,250 
226,900 
227.550 
228,200 
228,850 
229.500 
230,150 
230,800 
231,450 
232.100 
232.750 
233.400 
234.050 
234.700 
235.350 
233.000 
236,660 
237,300 
237,950 
238.600 
239,250 
239.900 
240,550 
2:1.200 
241.850 
242,500 
243,150 
243.800 
244,450 
245,100 
245.750 
246.400 
247.050 
247.700 
243,350 
249.000 
249,660 
250,300 
250,950 
251.600 
252.250 
252,900 
253.5SO 

254.200 


Note— This  table  applied  to  the  foregoing  "daily  gage  heights" 
gives  the  cubic  feet  per  second  flowing  in  the  river  on  each  date 
for  which  the  gage  height  is  given. 
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Estimated  monthly  discharge  of  Tennessee  River  at  Chattanooga, 

Tennessee, 

* 
[Dralnasre  area,  21,382  square  miles.] 


Month. 


Discharge  In  second- feet 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Mean. 


[Total  In 
'    acre- 
feet. 


Run-ofT. 


Depth 

in 
Inches. 


Second 
feet  per 
square 
mile. 


1890. 
January 
Febniary 
March    . . 
April  ... 

May    

June  


July   

August  . . . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 


1891. 
January    . 
February  . 
March    . . . 

April    

May    

June   

July    

August  . . . 
September 
October   . . 
November 
December 


78,470 

308.060 

445,120 

121.464 

72,079 

41,286 

47.677 

46.515 

47.096 

58.135 

42,448 

77.889 


30,150 
44,191 
52,906 
43,029 
41,286 
23.400 
19.500 
21.100 
22,200 
25,950 
20,700 
20.400 


42,749 
76,081 
129,093 
64,855 
51,200 
29,102 
27.036 
30.881 
27.843 
37,982 
26,394 
36.088 


2,628,551 
4.225.310 
7,937.670 
3,859,132 
3,148,186 
1,731,685 
1,662.390 
1,898,810 
1.656.770 
2.335,437 
1.570.549 
2,218,980 


2.31 

3.72 

6.96 

3.38 

2.76 

1.52 

1.45 

1.66 

1.451 

2.04 

1.37; 

1.951 


•   •   •   • 


445,120 

19.500 

92,995 

39,543 

356.120 

59,878 

381.040 

63,364 

97.643 

38.962 

37,219 

26.380 

47.096 

26.840 

36,057 

21,800 

98.224 

23.000 

36.638 

19,200 

19,200 

17,910 

41,867 

17.440 

66.269 

22.200 

48,275 


59,484 
154,822 
135.160 
61.873 
30,215 
36,276 
26.429 
40.402 
25.777 
18.461 
23,510 
39,299 


34,873.470 


3.657.552 

8.598,380 

8.310,718 

3.681,690 

1,857,860 

2,158.567] 

1.625,066 

2,484.238 

1,533.835 

1,135,130 

1,398.939 

2,416,417 


30.57 


3.21 
7.53 
7.30 
3.22 
1.63 
1.90: 
1.43 
2.18 
1.34 
.99 
1.23 
2.12 


Per  annum  1381.040 


1892. 
January |363,240 


February 
March    . . . 

April    

May    

June  

July    

August  . . . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 


17,4401   54,309 


69.755 
64.526 
299.160 
53,487 
56.tt72 
71,498 
31,680 
29,660 
19.800 
43,610 
56.972 


41.286 
33,733 
31.680 
40,705 
31.160 
28.680 
26,380 
21,800 
17.660 
17.220 
17,220 
21.450 


103,453 
46,755 
45.769 

101,287 
39.772 
43.265 
44.520 
25.121 
21.403 
17.952 
27.924 
32.793 


38.858,392 


6,361.118 
2,689.348 
2.814,244 
6,026.982 
2.445.501 
2.574.447 
2.737.446 
1.544,640 
1.273.564 
1,103,833 
1.661.590 
2.016,376 


2.00 
3.56 
6.03 
3.03 
2.39 
1.36 
1.26 
1.44 
1.30 
1.77 
1.23 
1.69 


2.26 


2.78 
7.23 
6.32 
2.89 
1.41 
l./O 
1.24 
1.89 
1.20 
.86 
1.10 
1.84 


Per   annum    |363.240|  17.220|  45.835|33.249.089|  29.17|     2.16 
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[Drainage  area.  £1.3SS  square  mlleB.] 


i 

Disc  ha 

„  ,„„.„. 

-i    ^ 
1  acre- ft? 

H.-e.. 

UonUi.                  i 

' 

- 

rS 

! 

5^ 

i       i 

1- 

m 

1 

Sc 

E 

S=? 

1S93. 

44.191 

22.60C 

26.812 

1.648.616 

February 

283.140 

38,381 

105.921 

5.882.635 

6.15 

72.660 

2.71 

April    

73.241 

31,16( 

42.137 

2.507,32*; 

224,400 

30,1 5( 

H,525 

4.397,92S 

3  S'> 

3.34 

June    

123.207 

27.76( 

49,6TS 

2.956.099 

34,895 

21,45( 

25,741 

1.582,763 

1.33 

1.20 

August    

33,162 

18,41C 

23.477 

1,27 

September    

76,727 

20.75( 

33.933 

2,019,14S 

1.77 

October    

58,716 

1S,S6( 

25,65C 

1.37 

November    

31.160 

20,40( 

22,263 

I,324,73S 

l.lfl 

30.640 

21.100 

1.36 

1894. 

56.972 

2Z.60( 

161.095 

31.68t 

70,893 

3,937.185 

3.45 

59.297 

33.152 

46,796 

2,877,392 

2.53 

2.19 

April    

52,325 

27,30( 

36,28'i 

2,159,222 

1.9(1 

44,191 

23.80( 

SLISI 

1,914,662 

1.68 

1.43 

June  

28.680 

I9.50( 

21.983 

1,308,076 

1.15 

29.170 

lg.91( 

24.4S( 

1.505,595 

1.31 

1.14 

August 

30.150 

18.91( 

22.97] 

1,412,441 

September    

27,30fl 

16.56( 

i9.ie[ 

1.140.091 

l.OC 

.90 

October   

20.750 

20,400 

16.36C 

17.3301   1.031,204 

.90 

.81 

December 

68.012 

16,780 

30.8621   1.897.643 

1.68 

1.44 

Per   snniim    

151.0"95 

16,360 

1SS5. 

261,780 

47,096 

24.20C 

35.787 

1.987.503 

1.74 

134.827 

42.44i 

72.3411   4.448.103 

3.90 

3.38 

April    

78.470 

37.21{ 

51.0471   3.037,501 

58.135 

34.3H 

43.9291   2.701.106 

2.37 

2.05 

35.476 

21.10( 

63.364 

20.75( 

29.6381   1,822.381 

1.60 

1.39 

38.381 

24.660 

16.78C 

20,316|   1,208.883 

l.OS 

20.750 

17.22( 

18.1621   1.080,714 

.94 

December   

33,152 

17.660 

21,561|   1.325,743 

1.16 

1.01 

Per  annum 

261.780 

16.360 

36.603126.564.748 

23.27 
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1S96. 
January    . . . 
February    . . 

Marizh    

April    

May    

July    ...... 

August    

September  , 
October  . . . 
NoTember  . 
December  . 
The  year 

1897. 
January    . . . 
February  . . 

April 

Vtay    

July    ...... 

August  .  , . . 
September 
October  . . . 
November  . 
December  . 
"The   year 

1898. 
January   . . . 
February   . . 

April    .'.-'.! 
May    

July   

Augrust  . , . . 
September  . 
October  . . . 
November  . 
December  . 
The  year 


50,600    15.554 


409,520    23.276 

29,215 

43.472 
130,196 

34,562 

1S,&24 

19,712 

57.728 

45,264 1 
409;520l     8.42S" 


55,577 
39,257 
87.649 
20.574 
34.366 
55,390 
22,433 
12,346 
11,588 
22  603 
27^9^ 
"33,825 


45.254 

:08,060 
363,240 
231.520 
134,948 

38.126 

74.657 

34.562 

14,960 

13.772 
9,614 

62,183| 
383,2401     4,268 


16.148 
19.712 
52,976 
36,344 
26,543 
21.494 
21,791 
14,366 


165,448 
81,056 
50,124 
29,107 
34.428 
25.847 
8.951 
7,842 
7,3iO 
24.627 
46.055 


I24.S60 
47.1 15 1 
88,7251 
121.9401 
38,720 
32.515 
49.670 
107.705 
174,500 
115.370 
42.00S 
_^800 
174,500" 


59,509 
22,994 
24.774 
60,048 
23.701 
16.395 
20.0631 
50.6: 


1,079 


3,196.826 
2,413.834 

5.215.478 

1,265.054 

1,449,816 

3.405,820 

1,379,360 

734,636 

712,523 

1,344.969 

1.718,651 

'24.446.046 


1.717,483 

1.50 

4.996,236 

4.37 

0,173,067 

8.90 

4.823.156 

4-22 

3,082.025 

2.70 

1,731,983 

1.52 

2,116,909 

1.86 

1,589,280 

1.39 

532,620 

482.189 

43 

436.164 

.38 

1.514.265 

1.33 

1.22 
2.69 
1.83 
4.09 
0.9G 
1.14 
2-59 
l.OG 
.58 
-54 
1-06 
1.31 
1.58 


1.30 
4-20 
7-72 
3-78 
2.34 
l.SS 


1 


I 


1.778,7851  3.20| 

..277,0221  l.Ul 

..523.304[  1.281 

1-573.0961  3.121 

,.457.3271  '   ""■ 
975.569! 


1.233.6: 


i\     1.0 


1G,900 
20.700 
19.000 


47,3491   2.817,4541  2.4S|  2.21 

44.2151   2.718.6911  2.381  2.06 

28,415|   1.690,8061  1.481  1-33 

__28.909|   1.777,5561  1.5S!  I .  v?s 

35,584:25,95678721  52.521  1.6$ 
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Chattanooga, 


[DralnaKP  area.  21.418  » 


1899.  I 

January    . 

February 

April  .'."' 
May    

July  .'.'.'.', 
.\ugust  .  . 
Sepiemlier 
October  .. 
NoTMuber 

December 41.880 

244.000 


I'be  year  . 


112.560 1 
233.150' 
244,000 
137.360 


22.040 
15.840 
10,635 


54.2f 


1900. 

January  

February   .... 

AprtI    .'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

May   I   34, 

June  [53, 

July   I  50, 

August    I  34, 

September  |  25, 

October 42, 

November |  92. 

December I  53. 

The  year il44, 

1901. 

January 

February 

Marchi 

Aprtl    

May 

July  ,'.'.'.' 

August 

September  

October 

November  

December  

The  year 


25.450 

30,720 

55.210 

39,710 

22,040 

15.600 

10,430 
8,040 
7,300 
6,GO0| 
6.7751 
8,820|   i 


47,25ft 
96,554 
42,700 
69.28« 
40,450 
23,088 
16,053 


iDepth  teet  per 
!  In  square 
llnohes.     mile. 


2.905,289 

5.306,S( 

8,774,31 

4,122,303 

2.487,173 

1.373,831 

925.573 

731,702 

603,063 

482,739 

483,886 

1,356.478 

!9,557.619 


3.3601 


11,6601   30,807;  1,894.248 

52,0771  2,892,210 

66.0201  4.059,412 

46,8191  2,785,924 

21,0861  1.296,528 


42.8101 
32.820] 
15.6001 
14,6801 
13,3601 
10.0201 
7.3001 
S,040| 
10.8401 
17.0501 
7.3001 


33,2951 
24,6741 
14,602! 
13.393! 
14.2301 


.981,190 
,517.145 
897,841 
796,939 
874,968 


.431 
.431 
1,191 
5.871 


1.661 
2.531 
3.551 
2,441 
],13| 
1.731 
1.331 


25,1381  1.495.815 
29,0011  1.783.2011 
30,928 1 22.275,421 1 


1.17 
1.35 
1.44 


I 
.1189.200! 
,  .1  59,850! 
.,1139.150! 
.,1166.4501 
. .  1206,4601 
..I  72.2001 
. .!  37.1001 
,,1207,4001 
..I  61,1501 
. .;  25  7601 
.  .1  13,8001 
. .  1237,3001 
.,1237,2001 


I 


I 


19,6001  50,641! 

19,0501  36,516! 

19,0501  44,952' 

38,4001  95,0801 

26.3801  68.7361 

33.8501  47,6731 

14,6801  23.9321 

13-8001  75.761! 

22.6601  38  859! 

13,3601  18.0791 

11.6601  13,076' 

12.0801  65.509' 

11.660!  48.3101 


2.72! 
1.771 
2.421 
4.96! 
3.701 
2.49! 


2.36 
1.70 
2.10 
4.44 
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Fig.  Ifi-Dlscharge  of  Tennesaep  River  at  Ctutianooga.  Tenn,  UB1-IB98. 
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Minimum  monthly  discharge  of  Tennessee  River  at  Chattanooga, 
Tenn,,  toith  corresponding  net  horsepower  per  foot  of  fall  on  a 
water  wheel  realizing  80  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  power. 


I 


18i^. 


13W0. 


—  *J    ^      ■        ^    **  f!» 


«*5  t;  C. 


,i2cE 

'  w  S  3 

1^2  E 


"0 

£  t;  *^ 

**5  C  C. 


January  . 
February 
March   . . . 

April    

May 

June   

July 

Au^st  . . . 
September 
October    . 
November 
December 


25,450 

2.314 

1  11.660 

30,720 

2.793 

1|  13,360 

55,210 

5.019 

1, 142,810 

39,710  3,610 

1.  32,820 

22,040 

2.004 

1 

15,600 

15,600 

1.418 

1 

14.680 

10,430 

948 

1 

13,360 

8.040 

731 

3 

10,020 

7.300   664 

1 

..  7,300 

6,600 

600 

3 

1  8,040 

6,775 

616 

2 

10.840 

8,820 

802 

2 

17,050 

1%1 


c  4;  E 
—  i;  X 

^  i;  a 


1.060 
1,215 
3,892 
3,075  i 
1.418| 
1.335j 
1.215| 
911i 
664  i 
7311 
9851 
1.550 


1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

ll 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 


19.600 
19,050 
19.050 
38.400 
2S,380 

33,850 
14.680 
13,800 
22.660 
13.360 
11,660 
12,080 


1.782, 

1.732 

1.732 

3.491 

2.3yij 

3.077 

1,335 

1.255 

2,060 : 

1,215 

1.060 

1.098 


1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 


Note — To  find  the  minimum  net  horse  power  available  at  a  shoal 
on  this  stream,  near  this  station,  for  any  month,  multiply  the  total 
fall  of  the  shoal  by  the  "net  H.  P.  per  foot  of  fall"  in  this  table  for 
that  month. 


1.    SHOALS  IN  TENNESSEE  RIVER  NEAR  FLORENCE.  ALABAMA. 

In  Tennessee  River,  in  the  vicinity  of  Florence.  Ala.,  (see 
Fig.  o^\  are  several  shoals  capable  of  the  development  of  power 
in  large  quantities.  The  compiler  has  brought  together  the  data 
regarding  these,  his  intention  being  not  to  discuss  the  manner 
in  which  the  immense  water  power  of  these  shoals  can  be  de- 
veloped, but  to  give  some  idea  of  its  magnitude  and  the  possi- 
bility of  its  utilization. 

The  shoals  are  a  succession  of  cascades  amid  many  islands,  in 
a  river  bed  varying  in  width  from  a  half  mile  to  three  miles. 
The  numerous  channels  thus  formed  are  very  irregular  in  fall 
and  direction.  The  difference  between  high  and  low  water  is 
only  5  or  6  feet,  corresponding  to  a  rise  of  50  feet  at  Chatta- 
nooga. Beginning  at  Brown's  Ferry,  12  miles  below  Decatur. 
Ala.,  the  river  has  the  following  falls : 
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From  Browns  Ferry  to  the  mouth  of  Elk  River  the  fall  Is  26  (eel 
In  11  miles.  This  Is  known  aa  Elk  River  Shoals.  Its  most  precipi- 
tous part  la  at  the  lower  end,  where  there  1b  a  fall  of  16.6  feet  in 
about  4  miles. 

From  the  mouth  of  Elk  River  to  the  head  of  Muscle  Shoals,  a 
distance  of  S  miles,  there  Is  a  fall  of  onljr  2  feet. 

From  the  head  of  Muscle  Shoals  to  BainbridKe  the  (ail  is  S5 
feet  In  17  miles,  and  is  known  as  Big  Muscle  Shoals 

From  Balnbridge  to  Florence  the  fall  la  23  feet  In  7  miles,  and 
Is  known  as  Little  Muscle  Shoals. 

From  Florence  to  the  head  of  the  Colbert  Shoala  the  fall  Is  3  feet 


in  1 


miles. 


e  Colbert  Shoals  to  Waterloo  the  (all  Is  21 


Fig.  17. — Map  showing  shoals  In  Tennessee  River, 


Florence,    Ala. 


The  total  fall  from  Browns  Ferry  to  Waterloo  is,  therefore, 
ifio  feet  in  a  distance  of  57  miles.  Sixteen  miles  of  the  distance, 
lioweer,  has  a  fall  of  only  5  feet,  leaving  a  fall  of  155  feet  in  the 
41  miles  that  cover  the  four  shoals  mentioned.  The  shoals  are 
really  more  precipitous  than  the  foregoing  figures  would  indi- 
cate. For  instance.  84.6  feet  of  the  fall  at  Big  Mnscle  Shoals 
is  in  a  distance  of  14  mile.s. 

The  bed  rock  at  Elk-  River  Shoals  is  Carboniferous  limestone: 
that  of  Muscle  Shoals  is  a  hard  silicons  rock  of  dark  color  and 
flinty  structure. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  minimum  discharge  of 
Tennessee  River  at  Chattanooga  : 
•The  numbers  5  to  30  at  bottom  of  cut  represent  mllcB. 
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Sec.'ft. 

From  1890  to  1895,  inclusive 1«.. 

From  1896  to  1900,  iiiclusive 6.G00 

From  January  1  to  November  16,  1901,  inclusive 12.930 

From  this  it  is  estimated  that  6,6oo  second-feet  is  the  mini- 
mum discharge  for  driest  years,  and  that  12,930  second-feet  is 
the  minimum  for  average  years.  Assuming  that  tributaries  en- 
tering the  river  below  Chattanooga  will  safely  supply  all  of  the 
water  needed  for  lockage,  we  can  use  these  discharges  in  esti- 
mating the  water  power  of  these  shoals,  which  are  about  200 
miles  below  Chattanooga,  by  river,  and  drain  an  area  more  than 
7,000  square  miles  greater  than  the  watershed  above  Chatta- 
nooga. 

Estimated  minimum  net  horsepower  of  Tennessee  River  in  Alabama 
on  turbines  realizing  80  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  power. 


Fall 


l.ocali.v. 


I    Fall. 


Minimum 
i»otp'»wer  in 
d^.e^t  years. 


Hornepower, 


MinlmiTm 
net  powor  in 
averai^e 
years. 


Honepouxr' 


Elk  River  Shoals  . . . 
Big  Muscle  Shoals  . . 
Little  Muscle  Shoals 
Colbert  Shoals   


26 
85 
23 
21 


15,600 
51,000 
13,800 
12,600 


30,o50 
99,875 
27.025 
24.<575 


Total *. i  155 


93,000 


182,125 


The  foregoing  table  assumes  that  the  total  fall  can  in  each 
case  be  utilized.  While  this  assumption  is  not  correct,  it  stands 
as  an  oflFsct  to  the  assumption  that  the  water  supply  available 
will  be  as  low  as  the  minimum  discharge  at  Chattanooga,  200 
miles  above.  The  drainage  area  above  Chattanooga  is  21,418 
square  miles,  while  the  drainage  area  above  the  shoals  under 
consideration  is  about  29,000  square  miles.  It  may  therefore 
safely  be  assumed  that  the  actual  power  available  for  develop- 
ment at  the  shoals  is  greater  than  that  shown  by  the  table. 

The  foregoing  statements  of  fall  and  distance  are  from  a  re- 
port by  Mr.  William  B.  Gaw,  chief  assistant  engineer.  United 
States  Army,  1868,  and  the  map  and  profile  are  from  draw- 
ings prepared  under  the  direction  of  Lieut.  Col.  J.  W.  Barlow, 
United  States  Engineers,  1890. 
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3.     TRIBUTARIES  OP  TENNESSEE  RIVER. 

Paint  Rock  Creek.  Elk  River,  Shoal  Cr^ek.  Flint  Creek,  Big 
Nance  Creek,  Town  Creek,  and  Big  Bear  Creek  are  all  large 
streams,  and  most  of  them  have  fine  undeveloped  water  powers. 
But  no  survevs  have  been  made  of  them,  and  no  measurements 
of  discharge  so  far.  There  are  also  many  large  bold  springs  in 
this  basin,  that  are  said  to  have  a  pure  and  unfailing  water  sup- 
ply, but  the  Hydrographic  Survey  has  not  reached  them,  and 
no  report  can  be  made  on  them  at  this  time. 


I 


CHAPTER  MIL 

UTILIZED    WATER   POWERS    OF   ALABAMA. 

The  following  is  a  list  by  counties  of  the  water  powers  that 
are  utilized.  The  most  of  these  powers  are  small,  but  they 
make  a  large  aggregate,  and  they  represent  only  an  insignifi- 
cant part  of  the  power  that  is  capable  of  development. 

♦AUTAUGA  COUNTY. 

NAME.  POSTOFTICE.  INDl'STRY.  H.   P. 

f  Charity  P.  Carter.  Billingsley,  flour  and  grist  miU 15 

Montgomery's  Mill,   Prattville,  flour  and  grist  mill 30 

Public  Grist  Mill.  Billingsley,  flour  and  grist  mill   9 

Parker's  Mill.  Milton,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

Dawson's  Mill.  Netezen,  lumber  and  timber  mill 20 

Ellie  Mill.  Jones  Switch,  lumber  and  timber  mill 4 

Long  Leaf  Yellow   Pine    Saw   Mill,   Autaugaville.   lumber  and 

timber  mill   15 

Ray's  Saw  Mill.  Jones  Switch.  lumber  and  timber  mill 10 

Swift  Creek  Mill  v>o.   (Swift  Creek).  Autaugaville,  lumber  and 

timber    mill    70 

John  H.  Herod.  Netezen,  lumber  and  timber  mill 6 

Prattrille  Cotton  M.  &  Banking  Co.    (Autauga  Creek),  Pratt- 

ville.  cotton  goods.     The  dam  at  Prattville  is  shown  in 

Plate   D   opposite    200 

' Ck>ntinental   Gin   Co.,    (Autauga  Creek),   Prattville.   cotton  gin 
Prattville  Ice  Factory  (Autauga  Creek).  Prattville.  ice  factory 

Doster  Ginnery    (Autauga  Creek).   Prattville.  cotton  gin 

G.  H.  Roy,  Vine  Hill,  cotton  gin    

WATER   POWER  AT   PRATTVILLE. 

The  water  ix>wer  at    Prattville   was  first  developed   about 

1830,  when  it  was  used  by  a  man  named  May  to  operate  a  small 
saw  mill.    About  1833  this  water  power  and  the  adjacent  lands 

were  purchased  b\'  Mr.  Daniel  Pratt,  who  then  erected  a  cotton 
gin  factory,  which  was  driven  by  the  water  ]X)wer.  The  dam 
at  that  time  was  about  ei^ht  feet  hi^h.  A  number  of  years 
after  the  purchase  of  this  property  by  Mr.  Pratt  he  increased 
the  dam  so  that  it  now  has  a  height  of  16  feet,  and  is  built  of 
brick.  At  present  it  is  used  jointly  by  the  Prattville  Cotton 
Mills  &  Bankinp:  Comi^any  and  the  Continental  Gin  Company, 
th«  former  using  about  255  horse-power  and  the  latter  about 
100  horse-ix)wer.  About  half  a  mile  below  the  dam  above  re- 
ferred to  is  another  dam  affording  al)out  8  feet  head,  and 
owned  by  the  M.  K.  Pratt  estate.     This  power  operates  a  grist 

•From  U.  S.  Census,  1900. 
tProm  report  of  Probate  Judge. 
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mill,  cotton  ginnery  and  ice  factory,  and  the  water  wheel  at 
that  point  has  a  rated  capacity  of  54  horse-power.  About  one 
mile  above  the  dam  of  the  Cotton  Mill  and  Gin  Company,  there 
was  formerly  another  dam  12  feet  high,  which  afforded  power 
for  a  cotton  mill.  This  mill,  however,  was  burned  a  number 
of  years  ago,  and  the  dam  has  been  allowed  to  go  to  ruin.  It 
would  probably  afford  200  horse-power,  or  possibly  a  little 
more,  should  it  be  rebuilt. 

There  is  also  a  dam  about  two  miles  below  Prattville  known 
as  the  Montgomery  mill  property.  This  dam  is  aboiut  12  feet 
high  and  affords  power  for  a  grist  mill  and  ginnery.  Only  a 
small  portion  of  the  available  power  is  used.  It  could  afford, 
easily.  250  horse-power  if  the  proper  wheels  were  installed. 

♦BARBOUR  COUNTY. 

NAME.  POSTOFFICE.  INDUSTRY.  H.   P. 

Hagler's  MiU,  Louiville,  flour  and  grist  mill 17 

Carpenter's  Mill,  Louisville,  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

Hcffman's  Mill.  Clayton,  flour  and  grist  mill   50 

Hartman's  Mill.  Clayton,  flour  and  grist  mill   10 

Zorn  Mills,  Lodi,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

William  M.  Wood,  Bush,  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

Will  Stewart,  White  Oak  Springs,  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

Winn's  Mill,  Clayton,  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

John   W^hite,   Spivey,  flour  and   grist  mill    10 

Weston's  Mill,   Louisville,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

H.  J.  Turner.  White  Oak  Springs,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Spencer's  Mill,  Clayton,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Perkin's  Mill,  Elamville,  flour  and  grist  mill    12 

Angus  McSwain,  White  Oak  Springs,  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

William   Johnson.  Clayton,   flour  and   grist   mill.... 10 

John   M.   Jenkins,   Starhill,   flour  and   grist  mill 10 

Solomon's  Mills,  Solomon's  Mills,  flour  and  grist  mill 25 

Banner  Mill,  Elamville.  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

William  H.  Chambers,  Oateston,  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

Wilson  Deshazo,  Oottonhill,  flour  and  grist  mill 16 

BIBB  COUNTY. 

Scottsville  Flour  &  Grist  Mill,  Scottsville,  flour  and  grist  mill  30 

Palmetto  Flouring  &  Grist  Mill,  Brierfleld,  flour  and  grist  mill  30 

Williams  Grist  Mill,  Blocton,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

William  S.   Mathews,  Data,   flour  and  grist  mill 8 

Six  Mile  Custom  Mill,  Six  Mile,  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

Mayfiold  Bros.,  Mertz,  lumber  and  timber  mill 29 

Scottsville,  Wool  Carder,  Scottsville,  woolen  goods 20 

J.  M.  Battle,   (Six  Mile  Creek),  Six  Mile,  flour  and  grist  mill.  50 
W.  C.  Trott.    (Six  Mile  Creek),  Six  Mile,  cotton  gin  and  grist 

f-;              mill 50 

W.  H.  Thomas,  (Six  Mile  Creek),  Ashley,  lumber  and  grist  mill  35 
Dock  Mahan,    (Mahn's  Creek),     Brierfleld.     wool     carder     and 

grist   mill    40 


♦From  U.  S.  Census,  1900. 
tFrom  report  of  Probate  Judge. 
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NAME.  POSTOFFICE.  INDUSTRY.  H.    P. 

Bessemer   Land   &   Improvement   Co.    (Schultz   Creek),    Lopez, 

wool  caruer,  grist  mill  and  cotton  gin  100 

R.  R.  McCally,    (Hills  Creek),   Blocton.  gin,   lumber  and  grist  30 

T'  E.  M.  Timbro,  (Schultz  Creek).  Centerville,  grist  mill 30 

F.  H.  James,  (Haysoppy  Creek),  Centerville,  grist  mill 20 

(^ A.  L.  Elam,   ( Affonee  Creek,)   Attonee.  grist  mill 15 

♦BLOUNT  COUNTY. 

Logan   Snead.   Snead,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

E.  B.  Head,  Gum  Spring,  flour  and  grist  mill 16 

B.  R.  Wood,  Wynnville.  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

Hendrick's  Mill.  Swansea,  flour  and  grist  mill.. 30 

Jones  M.  Bums,  Clarence,  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

Wilson   Adcock.  Tidmore,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

G.  M.  D.  Tidwell  &  Sons,  Tidwell,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

Alldridge  &  Brother,  Liberty,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Brittain   Mill,   Summit,   flour  and   grist  mill 20 

Morris'  Mill.  Ensley,  flaur  and  grist  mill 10 

Rufus  F.  Wyatt,  Bangor,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Sam  Mardis,  Blountsville.  flour  and  grist  mill 60 

Jno.  H.  Donahoo  &  Geo.  W.  Darden,  Rosa,  lumber  and  timber  20 

BULLOCK   COUNTY. 

Brooks'  Mill,   Mascotte,  flour  and   grist  mill 6 

Union  Springs  Waste  Mill,  Union  Springs,  flour  and  grist  mill  15 

Chappell's  Grisi  Mill,  Union  Springs,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

D.  H.  Mason,  (McBride's  Creek).  Indian,  lumber,  gin  and  grist  20 

From  report  of  Probate  Judge. 

tChas.  Radford.    (Conecuh  Creek).  Union  Springs,  grist  mill..  10 

•BUTLER  COUNTY. 

John  W.  Halso.  Pigeon  Creek,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Glen  Graham,  Pontus.  flour  and  grist  mill 6 

The  Four  Mile  Mill,  Greenville,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

The  N.  M.  Rhodes  Mill  &  Mercantile  Co.,  Shell,  flour,  grist  and 

lumber   mill    50 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Crane.  Monterey,  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

Rouse  &  Whiddon.  Greenville,  flour  and  grist  mill 50 

CALHOUN  COUNTY. 

Joseph  Francis,  Cane  Creek,  flour  and  grist  mill 50 

Richey  Mill,   Jacksonville,   flour  and   grist  mill 20 

Canada  Grist  Mill,  Womack,  flour  and  grist  mill 16 

Cold  Water  Mills,  Cold  Water,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

Read's  Mill.  Reads,  flour  and  grist  mill 60 

Luther  Barton,  Piedmont,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

W.  F.  McCulley,  Oxford,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

A.   McCurdy,   White   Plains,   flour  and  grist  mill 34 

Morris  Grist  Mill,  Morrisville,  flour  and  grist  mill 18 

Nisbet's   Mill,   Jacksonville,   flour  and   grist   mill 30 

James  A.   Weatherly.   DeArmanville.  flour  and  grist  mill 8 


i 


♦From  U.  S.  ^ensus,  1900. 
tFrom  report  of  Probate  Judge. 
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NAMK.  POSTOFFICE.  INDUSTRY.  H.   P. 

r  Wood  Milling  uo.,  Ohatchee,  flour  and  grist  mill 26 

I  Davis  &  Henderson,  Piedmont,  flour  and  grist  mill 24 

;  Hendon's  Grist  Mill,  Iron  City,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

t  Hughes'  Saw  Mill,  Oxford,   lumber  and  timber  mill 28 

^F.  M.  Whiteside,  (Choccolocco  Creek),  White  Plains 25  or  30 

Downing  &  Morris,   ( Choccolocco  Creek ) ,  Choccolocco   50 

J.  T.  DeArman,   ( Choccolocco  Cr^ek) ,  Anniston   15 

W.  E.  Mellon,  ( Choccolocco  Creek) ,  Oxford  40 

Lee's   Mill,    (Choccolocco   Creek) ,   Oxford 30 

T.  G.  Slaughter,    (Choccolocco  Creek),  Oxford    15 

J.  H.  Savage.   ( Terrapin  Creek ) ,  Anniston   20 

J.  H.  Savage,   (Terrapin  Creek) ,  Anniston   20 

Frank   Aderhold,    (Nances  Creek) ,   Ladiga 20 

John  Ramagnand,   (Champion  Creek) ,  Jacksonville 15 

James   Crook.    ( Tallasseehatchee   Creek),    Jacksonville 10 

W.  J.  Edmondson,   (Tallasseehatchee  Creek),  Anniston   30 

W.   A.   Prickett,    (Tallasseehatchee  Creek).   Alexandria 10 

Beaty   Estate,    (Tallasseehatchee  Creek),   Alexandria 30 

♦  1  Peter   Heifner,    (Tallasseehatchee  Creek),   Alexandria 15 

James   Aderhold,    ( Ohatchee    Creek ) ,    Reads 20 

Pleas.   Martin,    ( Ohatchee   Creek ) ,    Peekshill 25 

C.  J.  Wood,    (Ohatchee  Creek) ,  Jacksonville 30 

Wm.    Thompson,    (Ohatchee   Creek),    Peekshill 8 

R.  L.  Tread  way,    (Tallasseehatchee  Creek),  Anniston,  R.  F.   D  10 

J.   H.   Francis,    (Tallasseehatchee  Creek) 25 

R.  H.  Cobb.    (Tallasseehatchee  Creek),  Anniston 20 

G.  W.  S.  Loyd.  (Cane  Creek) .  Peaceburg 10 

Mrs.  Loyd,   (Cane  Creek ) ,  Peaceburg.  gin   6 

Morris  Mfg.  Co.,    (Cane   Creek),   Morrisville,   shops 30 

E.  G.  Morris,    (Cane  Creek ) .  Morrisville   30 

P.  H.  Brothers,   (Cane  Creek),  Zula  30 

I  J.  H.  Francis,    (Cane  Creek)    50 

♦CHAMBERS  COUNTY. 

D.  E.  M.  Smith,  Barber,  flour  and  grist  mill 24 

Cumbees  Grist  Mill,  Stroud,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

Thomas  H.  Fuller,  Lafayette,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

R.  T.  Humphrey,  West  Point.  Ga..  flour  and  grist  mill 42 

J.  T.  Hudson.  Hickory  Flat,  flour  and  grist  mill 4 

Wyche  Robinson.  Lafayette,  flour  and  grist  mill 16 

Stephens'  Mill,  Driver,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

Ripville  Mills,  Wise,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

Charles  F.  Higins.  Finley,  flour  and  grist  mill ^ 20 

J.   E.  Dixon.  Lafayette,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Ratchford  &  Tucker,  Lafayette,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Benjamin  F.  Knight,  Lafayette,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Wooddy  &  Beall,  Moorefleld,  flour  and  grist  mill 6 

Leverett's  &  Abernathy's  Mill,  Milltown,  flour  and  grist  mill..  4 

John  B.  Calhoun,  Camphill,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

G.  L.  Leverett,  Lafayette,  flour  and  grist  mill 16 

West  Point  Mfg.  Co..  West   Point,   cotton   goods 1,100 


♦From  U.  S.  Census,  1900. 
tFrom  report  of  Probate  Judge. 
JFrom  report  of  L.  J.  Morris. 
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Shamblin  &  Toles  Mill.  Broomtown,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

Chandler  &  Stinson,  Center,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

Shamblin  &  Toles  Mill,  Broomtown.  floui"  and  grist  mill 20 

J.  A.  Lumpkin,  Forney,  flour  and  grist  mill 13 

Hurleys  Mill,  Hurley,  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

Tyre  G.  Craig,  Grover.  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

Rush  Mill,   Lawrence,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

E.  W.  Ragdale,  Spring  Garden,  flour  and  grist  mill 30 

W.  F.  Timmerman,  Round  Mountain,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

M.  E.  Cohia,  Cedar  Bluff,  flour  and  grist  mill 24 

M.  J.  Abernathy,  Pleasant  Gap,  lumber  and  timber  mill 15 

Hurricane  Creek  Mfg.  &  Min.  Co.,  Spring  Garden,  cotton  goods  65 

'  W.  A.  Stinson,    (Terrapin  Creek),  Center,  gin,  flour  and  grist  60 

J.  J.  Scroggin,   (Terrapin  Creek),  Coloma,  gin,  flour  and  grist  60 

T.  F.  Stewart,  (Terrapin  Creek),  Spring  Garden,  flour  and  grist  60 

J.  M.  Adderhold,    (Mill  Creek),  Piedmont,  flour,  grist  and  gin  40 

M.  L.  *Braswell,  (Hurricane  Creek),  Pleasant  Gap,  flour  &  grist  40 
B.  F.  Newberry,   (Yellow  Creek),  Round  Mountain,  flour,  grist, 

and  gin  mill    % 40 

E.  Cobia,  (Chattooga  River-),  Cedar  Bluff,  flour,  grist,  and  gin  60 
\'{R.  A.  Russell  &  Co.   (Chattooga  River),  Gaylesville,  flour,  grist 

and  gin  mill   60 

W.  F.  Henderson,   (Mill  Creek),  Fullerton,  flour,  grist  and  gin  40 

Rush  &  Rinehart,  (Chattooga  River).  Fullerton,  flour,  grist,  gin  60 

J.  G.  Toles,    (Mill  Creek),   Broomtown,  grist  and  gin  mill 40 

Elliott  Bros.,    (North  Spring  Creek).  Grassland,  grist  and  gin  40 

J.  T.  Webb  &  Bros.,  (Spring  Creek),  Huxley,  grist  and  gin  mill  40 

J.  D.  Jordan,  ( South  Spring  Creek ) ,  Noah,  grist  and  gin  mill . .  20 

♦CHILTON  COUNTY. 

James  Dorming.  Jemison,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Mahan's  Mill,  Clanton,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

W.  W.  Sansome,  Adams,  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

Honeycutt  Mill,  Jemison.   flour,  grist,   lumber  and  timber  mill  20 

♦CHOCTAW  COUNTY. 

Pink  Blackwell,  Hinton.  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

Aquilla  Mills,  Aquilla,  lumber  and  timber  mill 16 

♦CLARKE  COUNTY. 

Gate's  Mill,  Vashti,  flour  and  grist  mill 30 

Fleming's  Grist  Mill,  Nealton,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Dacy's  Mill,  Whatley.  flour  and  grist  mill 5 


♦From  U.  S.  Census,  1900. 
fFrom  report  of  Probate  Judge. 
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♦CLAY  COJNTY. 

NAME.  POSTOI-'FICE.  INUUSTRY.  H.    P. 

Henry  F.  Smedley,  Mellow  Valley,  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

Hezakiah  Ingram,  riatchett  Creek,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Allen  P.  Jenkins,  Delta,  flour  and  grist  mill 14 

Knight's  Mill,  Wesobulga,  flour  and  grist  mill 14 

F.  M.  Munroe,  Millerville,  flour  and  grist  mill 40 

John   R.  Gilbert.  Pinckneyville,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

Hodnett  &  Co.,  Hat,  flour  and  grist  mill 19 

Moses  R.  Watts,  Dean,  flour  and  grist  mill 6 

Thomas  J.  Watts.  Shinbone,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

Bishop.  Carpenter  &  Co.,  Cherrry.  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Cockrell  &  Mitchell,  Goldburg.  flour  and  grist  mill 14 

McRairie,  Gladney  &  Co..  Cherry,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

Virginia  Whellen,  Coleta.  flour  and  grist  mill 6 

Stephens  &  East.  Delta,  flour  and  grist  mill 4 

Deberry  &  Griffin,  Fiatrock,  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

Child's  Mill,  Swann.  flour  and  grist  mill 5 

James  B.  Brown.  Pinckneyville,  flour  and  grist  mill 6 

James  J.  Bachus,  Fishhead,  flour  and  grist  mill 24 

Brooks  &  Handley,  Hatchett  'Creek,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

Columbus   Bell,   Lineville,  lumber  and  timber  mill 10 

J.  C.  Kennedy,  Fishhead.  lumber  and  timber  mill 14 

William  M.  Patterson.  Meadow,  lumber  and  timber  mill 30 

Ward  &  Ford,  L.ineville,  lumber  and  timber  mill 15 

♦CLEBURNE  COUNTY. 

J.  T.  &  E.  W.  Beason,  Beasons  Mill,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

W.  M.  Evans,  Edwardsville,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

Robert  Mill.   Oaklevel.   flour  and  grist  mill 16 

Teague  &  Co.,  Eudora,  flour  and  grist  mill 13 

H.  F.  Alsabrook,  Borden  Springs,  flour  and  grist  mill 30 

Buttram's  Mill.  Bucham,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

John  A.   Brown.  Bell  Mills,  flour  and  grist  mill 16 

John  I.  Burgess,  Edwardsville,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

Wade  H.   Barnes,   Muscadine,   flour  and   grist   mill 4 

J.  W.  Conner.  Chulaflnnee,  flour  and  grist  mill 6 

Lyon  &  Killebrue,  flour  and  grist  mill 34 

W.  G.  Miligan.  Oakfuskee.  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

James  McMahan,  Edwardsville,  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

E.  W.  Pltchford.  Oaklevel,  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

William  J.  Thrash,  Oakfuskee.  flour  and  grist  mill 6 

Wade  H.  Barnes,  Muscadine,  flour  and  grist  mill 30 

W.  H.  Tumlin  &  D.  S.  Baber,  Ai,  flour  and  grist  mill 16 

♦COFFEE  COUNTY. 

Levy  Wise,  Ino,  flour  and  grist  mill    5 

Bell  Mill.   Dot,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

I^enora  F.   Hildreth.   Enterprise,  flour  and  grist  mill 17 

Harper  Flour  Mills,  Brockton,  flour  and  grist  mill 4 

F.  M.   Prestwood.   Fresco,   flour  and   grist  mill 20 

Mcintosh  Mill.  Eta,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

Wise's   Lower  Mill,   Elba,   flour  and   grist  mill 12 

WMse's  Upper  Mill.  Elba,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Buck  &  Co..  Penn,  lumber  and  timber  mill 50 


♦From  U.  S.  Census,  1900. 
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♦COLBERT   COUNTY. 

NAME.  POiSTOFFICE.  INDUSTRY.  H.   P. 

George  Martin.  Allsboro,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

James  Burns,   Mand,   flour  and   grist  mill 4 

Tuscumbia  Mill,  Tuscumbia,  flour  ana  grist  mill 40 

C.  C.  Hester,  Tuscumbia,  flour  and  grist  mill 40 

Chambee's  Grist  Mill,  Tuscumbia,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

Dillard's  Mills.  Russellville,  lumber  and  timber 12 

Steenson's  Mill,  Sheffield,  lumber  and  timber   30 

♦CONECUH  COUNTY. 

George  Stenson,  Bonnette,  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

James  B.  Pate.  Brooklyn,  flour  and  grist  mill 5 

William  M.  Robinson.  Brooklyn,  flour  and  grist  mill 5 

Jimson  C.  Cox,  Gem,  flour  and  grist  mill 5 

John  N.  Varner  &  Chas.  M.  Varner,  Herbert,  flour  and  grist. .  10 

James  E.  Wilson.  Mount  Union,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

Ransom  H.  Finley,  Zern.  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

G.  G.  Broker,  Bowles,  lumber  and  timber  mill JO 

Cary  &  Johnston.  Brooklyn,  lumber  and  timber  mill 15 

T.  N.  Piggott,  Gravella,  lumber  and  timber  mill 40 

Robinson  Bros.,  Brooklyn,  lumber  and  timber  mill 30 

H.  J.  Robinson,  Burnt  Corn,  lumber  and  timber  mill 40 

Henry  Wills.  Finklet,   lumber  and   timber  mill 30 

♦COOSA   COUNTY. 

Miller's   Mill.    Bentleyville,   flour  and   grist  mill 20 

Nolen's  Mill,  Darden.  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

J.  T.  M.  Hodnett  &  O.  P.  Hodnett,  Equality,  flour  and  grist  mill  12 

W.  N.  Neighbors,  Good  water,  flour  and  grist  mill 23 

Smith's  Mill,  Nixburg.  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

George  P.  Waits,  Rockford,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

Crawford    Mill,   Rockford.   flour   and    grist   mill 4 

Lawson  Grist  and  Saw  Mill,  Rockford.  lumber  and  timber  mill  36 

♦COVINGTON    COUNTY. 

A.  J.  Fletcher.  Andalusia,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Uatu  Grist  Mill,  Andalusia,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

William  Sharp.  Ealums.  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Davis  B.  Gantt,  Gantt,  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

C.  E.  Rawls.  Gantt.  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Dorsey's  Mill,  Glasiasko.  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

James  Aplin,  Green  Bay,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

William   Watkins.   Liberty  Hill,   flour  and   grist  mill 8 

Kearsey's  Mill,  Redlevel,  flour  and  grist  mill 5 

Ephram  F.  Lassiter,  Rosehlll,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Thomas  Saw  Mill,  Redlevel,  lumber  and  timber  mill 25 

Simmons  Mill,  Beck,  lumber  and  timber  mill 40 

J.  A.  Prestwood.  Jr.,  AndaUsia,  lumber  and  timber  mill 40 

George  W.  Lee.  Rat.  lumber  and  timber  mill 20 

Buck  Creek  Mill,  River  Falls,  lumber  and  timber 4.  • .  80 

J.  F.  Guthrie,  Vera  Cruz,  lumber  and  timber  mill 25 

Gunter's  Mill,  Andalusia,  lumber  and  timber  mill 40 

Gunter's  Saw  Mill.  Gantt,  lumber  and  timber  mill 15 

Gantt's  Mill.  River  Falls,   lumber  and   timber  mill 70 

Pollard   Gantt,  Searight  lumber  and   timber  mill 35 

Davis  B.  Gantt,  Gantt,  lumber  and  timber  mill 40 

N.  B.  Dixon,  Mason,  lumber  and  timber  mill 60 

Bartlett  &  Barker,  lumber  and  timber  mill 60 


♦From  U.  S.  Census,  1900. 
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E.  P.  Lasseter,  Bullock,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

G.  B.  Morgan.  Bullock,  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

Folmar's  Mill,  Goshen,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

N.  Skipper,  Honoraville,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Daniel  &  Co.,  Lapine,  flour  and  grist  mill 30 

John  S.  Marsh.  Rutledge,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

G.  B.  Sasser,  Luveme.  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

♦CULLMAN    COUNTY. 

Joseph  W.  Hyatt.  Baileyton,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Miles  Humphries,  Baileyton,  flour  and  grist  mill 4 

D.  H.  Laney,  Battleground,  flour  and  grist  mill 6 

Robert  J.  Waldrop,  Cranehill,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

Andrew  J.  Miller,  Summit,  flour  and  grist  mill 6 

♦DALE    COUNTY. 

Archer  McCall,  Candy,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Floyd  Mill.   Dothan,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

I^wis  Mill.  Clopton,  flour  and  grist  mill  15 

Murphy  Mill,   Dothan.  flour  and   grist  mill 5 

Maunds  Corn  Mill,  Ewells.  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Pope's  Mill,  Grimes,  flour  and  grist  mill 60 

Charles  Thrower,  Kleg,  flour  and  grist  mill 16 

Daniel  McSwean,  Ozark,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

Preston's  Mill.   Peaoh,  flour  and   grist  mill 20 

The  Kelley  Grist  Mill,  Pinckard.  flour  and  grist  mill 150 

Atkinson's  Saw  Mill.  Newton,  lumber  and  timber  mill 16 

J.  F.  Bell,  Daleville.  lumber  and  timber  mill 22 

♦DALLAS  COUNTY. 

Calhoun's  Mill.  Carlowville.  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Ivey  &  Williams,  Morrowville,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

DEKALB  COUNTY. 

rL.  D.  Wooten.  Blake,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

J.  D.  Hall.  Chavies,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

J.  S.  Ward,  Chumley.  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

Kean  &  Warren,  Cordell,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

Swindell's  Mill,  Cotnam.  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

Griffin's  Mill.  Cotnam.  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

Emeline  Clayton.  Crossville.  flour  and  grist  mill 6 

Swader's  Mill.  Dekalb,  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

James  Clark,  Eula,  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

.David   J.   Harper.  Floy,  flour  and  grist  mill 3 

I  Elrod's  Grist  Mill,  Flay,  flour  and  grist  mill 4 

Davis  Mill.  Fort  Payne,  flour  and  grist  mill 16 

Thomas  F.  Everett.  Luna,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

Elrod's   Mill.   Geraldine,   flour  and   grist   mill 30 

Pruitt's  Mill,  Skirura.  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

Lebanon  Flour  &  Grist  Mill,  I^banon.  flour  and  grist  mill 36 

Robert  F.  Ellison,  Mentone.   flour  and   grist  mill 25 

EUic  Ellsworth,  Opnir,  flour  and  grist  mill 6 

Warren's  Grist  Mill,  Portersville,  flour  and  grist  mill 12 


♦From  U.  S.  Census,  1900. 
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;  John  F.  Williams,  Rains,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

Edward  W.  Williams,  Rains,  flour  and  grist  mill 6 

McGee's  Mill,  Sand  Rock,  flour  and  grist  mill 5 

Charles  G.  Matheny,  Sauty  Mills,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

Dixie  Mills.  Sulphur  Springs,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Phillips'  Mill,  Valleyhead.  flour  and  grist  mill 4 

The  Roberts  Mill  Co.,  Collinsville.  flour  and  grist  mill 25 

W.  E.  Brown  &  Son,  Sulphur  Springs,  lumber  and  timber  mill..  15 

James  M.  Durham,  Chavies,  lumber  and  timber  mill 16 

William  C.  Hill  &  Co..  Blanche,  lumber  and  timber  mill 40 

D.  D.  Hughes,  Hughes,  lumber  and  timber  mill 15 

Ward.  Pickens  &  Co.,  Dawson,  lumber  and  timber  mill 15 

John  A.  Davis.   (Wills  Creek).  Fort  Payne,  grist  mill  and  gin 
M.   S.   Brown  and  W.  C.   Thomas.   (Lookout  Creek),     Sulphur 

Springs,  flouring  mill 

!-(  D.  D.  Hughes,  (Wills  Creek),  Hughes  P.  O.;  flour  &  grist  mill 
P.  M.  Frazier.    (Wills  Creek),  Lebanon,  flour  and  grist  mill.. 

S.  D.  Warren,  (Wills  Creek),  Lebanon,  flour  and  grist  mill 

Grif.  Elrod,  (Town  Creek).  South  Hill,  flour  and  grist  mill 

Durham  &  Co.,   (Town  Creek),  Chavies,  flour,  grist  &  saw  mill 

•ELMORE  COUNTY. 

E.  &  H.  T.  Andrews,  Chiannahatchee,  flour  and  grist  mill 25 

Benjamin  Spigener,  Elmore,  flour  and  grist  mill 5 

Sykes  Mill.  Sykes  Mill,  flour  and  grist  mill 16 

John  C.  Birt   (Lancaster  Old  Mill,)   Tallassee,  flour  and  grist  24 

Freeman's  Grist  Mill,  Tallassee,  flour  and  grist  mill 5 

J.  J.  Benson,  Kowaliga,  lumber  and  timber  mill 20 

J.  T.  Rogers,  Spigners.  lumber  and  timber  mill 36 

(From  Chapter  IIL) 
ITallassee  Falls  Mfg.  Co..  (Tallapoosa  River,)  Tallassee,  cotton 

and  woolen  goods  ^ 8,900 

Montgomuery  Power  Co.   (Tallapoosa  River),  Tallassee,  electric 

transmission    to    Montgomery.    Ala 5,600 

♦ESCAMBIA    COUNTY. 

Bradley  Mill,  flour  and  grist  mill  10 

S.  S.  Overstreet.  Roberts,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

James  F.  Douglas,  Mason,  lumber  and  timber  25 


•From  U.  S.  Census.  1900. 

tThis  is  the  same  company  that  is  now  organized  under  the 
name  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  Woodbury  Cotton  Duck  Company,  with 
office  at  Montgomery,  Ala. 
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f Wesson  Mills,  Attalla,  flour  and  grist  mill 25 

Cox  &  Brother,  Avery,  flour  and  grrist  mill 6 

B.  H.  Rogers,  EtOTvahton,  flour  and  grist  mill 40 

T.  G.  Ewing,  Ewings,  flour  and  grist  mill 60 

John  C.  Rollins,  Fen  ton,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

Reese  Mill.  Hill,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

John  H.  Helms,   Ballplay.  flour  and  grist  mill 6 

Ford  &  Sibert's  Mill,  Hokes  Bluff,  flour  and  grist  mill 30 

*  •{  Morgan  &  Cochran,  Keener,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

W.  J.  Harris.  Nix,  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

John  B.  Bums,  Seaborn,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

A.  B.  Stephens,  Seaborn,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

•  W.  H.  Cobb,  Steels  Depot,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

P.  C.  Turner,  Walnut  Grove,  flour  and  grist  mill 30 

P.  C.  Turner,  Walnut  Grove,  woolen  goods 13 

W.  M.  Brothers  &  Son,  Gallant,  woolen  goods 8 

.  Gadsden   Times-News,   Gadsden,   printing  and   publishing 4 

fj.  M.  Morague,   (Big  Wills  Creek).  Gadsden,  grist  mill 100 

Wm.  McClendon,   (Big  Wills  Creek),  Attalla,  grist  mill 40 

f^—  Griffith,    (Big  Wills  Creek),   Keener,  grist  mill 35 

Bob  Rigers,  (Big  Canoe  Creek),  Gadsden,  grist  mill 75 

[  Tom  Ewing,  (Cane  Creek) ,  Gadsden,  grist  mill 40 

FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

fRodolphus  Cotton.  Bankston,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

I  D.  G.  Hester,  Covin,  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

John  W.  Anthony,  Glenallen,  flour  and  grist  mill 30 

Landon  Miles,  Hester,  flour  and  grist  mill 13 

'Bishop   Emlck,   Rena,   lumber   and    timber   mill 40 

Phillip  N.  Fortenberry,  Bankston,  lumber  and  timber  mill 8 

I^W.  L.  Caine,   (Sipsey  River),  Fayette,  saw  and  grist  mill 40 

T.  E.  Newton  &  Bro.,    (Sispey  River),  Fayette,  saw  and  grist  40 

Licurgas  Ray,   (Luxapelila  Creek),  Montcalm,  saw  and  grist..  30 

John  Barnes.    (Luxapelila  Creek),  Covin,  gin  and  grist  mill..  30 

E.  Bishop,   (Luxapelila  Creek),  Rainy,  saw,  gin  and  grist  mill  30 

John  Williams.  (Luxapelila  Creek),  Covin,  gin  and  grist  mill..  30 

Washington   Hubbert,    (Shirley  Creek),  gin   and  grist  mill 10 

Gilpin  &  Jones,   (Shirley  Creek),  saw,  gin  and  grist  mill 16 

Jones  &  Jones,   (Shirley  Creek),  Hugent.  saw,  gin  &  grist  mill  20 

P.  N.  Fortenberry,   (Davis  Creek,  Bankston,  saw,  gin  and  grist  8 

G.  H.  White,    (Davis  Creek),  Davis  Creek,  saw,  gin  and  grist  16 

f  J  J.  W.  Blackburn,  (Davis  Creek),  Davis  Creek,  saw,  gin  &  grist  18 

M.  I.  Barnette,  (Davis  Creek),  Ridge,  saw,  gin  and  grist  mill..  20 

Dolphus  Cotton.    (Clear  Creek).  Bankston.  saw,  gin  and  grist  16 
M.  Miller.    (Clear  Creek),  Bankston,  saw,  gin  and  grist  mill.. 

John  G.  Kizer,   (North  River).  Berry  Station,  saw,  gin  &  grist  40 

Marshall   Jones,    (Bear  Creek),   Bear,   saw,  gin  and  grist  mill  20 

R.  G.  Walker.   (Bear  Creek),  Bear,  saw,  gin  and  grist  mill 24 

I>andon  Miles,   (Stewart  Creek),  Hester,  grist  mill.., 12 

J.  T.  McCaleb,   (Mountain  Creek).  New  River,  grist  mill 1^ 

W.  A.  Ayers,   (Beaver  Creek),  Fayette,  gin  and  grist  mill 12 

G.  W.  Gray,    (Boxes  Creek).  Stough.  grist  mill 16 

Miles  Whitson.    ( Clear  Creek ) ,  Handy,  grist  mill 12 

I  Bud  Wade,    (Hollingsworth  Creek),  New  River,  grist  mill 12 

♦From  U.  S.  Census.  1900. 
tFrom  report  of  Probate  Judge. 
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♦FRANKLIN   COUNTY. 

Helm's  Mill,  Belgreen,  flour  and  grist  mill 6 

M.  J.  Height,   Raggett,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

James  McNair,  Kirby,  flour  and   grist   mill . . .  t 20 

Andrew   Posey.   Igoburg,   flour  and   grist   mill 24 

Thomas  Watson,  Phil  Campbell,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

S.  T.  Bonds,  Pleasant  Site,  flour  and  grist  mill 80 

Jes.  S.  Scott,  Russellville,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Sparks  Mill,  Underwood,   flour  and  grist  mill 10 

John  T.  McAlister,  Phil  Campbell,  lumber  and  timber  mill 10 

♦GENEVA   COUNTY. 

Avant's  Mill,  Geneva,  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

Lowry's  Mill,  Geneva,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Bell's  Mill,  Fadette,  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

W.  J.  Keith  and  R.  Y.  I>aniels.  Geneva,  flour  and  grist  mill..  15 

Clark's  Grist  Mill,  Highnote,  flour  and  grist  mill 4 

Underwood's  Grist  Mill,  Sanders,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

Condry's  Grist  Mill,  Whitaker,  flour  and  grist  mill .' 15 

John  T.  Coleman.  Geneva,  lumber  and  timber  mill 30 

Clark  Bros.  &  Co.,  Wicksburg,  lumber  and  timber  mill 10 

Wilson  Deshoga.  Dundee,  lumber  and  timber 15 

Nathan    Hall,    Dotham,    lumber    and    timber 20 

HALE   COUNTY. 

r  William  Steward.  Fivemile,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

I  William  A.  Avery,  (Five-Mile  Creek),  Five-Mile,  flour  and  grist  10 

I  J.  H.  Payne  &  Co.,  Ingram,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

*   .(  M.  M.  Avery,  Havanna,  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

Pickens  Mill,  Greensboro,  lumber  and  timber  mill 15 

Greensboro  Carriage  &  Wagon  Shops,  Greensboro,  carriages  and 

wagons • 6 

•Richardaons  Mills,    (Five-Mile  Creek),     Five-Mile,     grist     mill 

and  gin    20 

J  J.  H.  Payne's  Mill,    (Five-Mile  Creek),  Havana,  grist  and  gin.  20 

+    1  Avery's  Mill,   (Five-Mile  Creek).  Havana,  grist  mill  and  gin..  25 

J.  A.  Stephenson,  (Prairie  Creek).  Newbem.  grist  mill  &  gin..  20 

Irwin  &  Martin,   (Big  Creek),  Greensboro,  grist  mill  and  gin..  25 

♦HENRY  COUNTY. 

Kennedy's  Mill,  Shorterville.  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

Joshua  A.  Hart,  Granger,  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

Jeffcoat  Mill.  Gordon,   flour  and   grist  mill 8 

Blacksheer  &  Saunders,  Haleburg,  flour  and  grist  mill 25 

Cumming's  Mill.  Bush,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

Joe  Baker.  Hadland,  flour  and  grist  mill   27 

Badiford  Grist  Mill,  Little  Rock,  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

Blackshe  &  Sanders.  Haleburg,  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

John  L.  Smith,  Ashford,  flour  and  grist  mill 13 

Mark   Shelley,    Balkum,   flour   and   grist   mill & 

Singleterry's  Water  Mill.  Kinsey,  lumber  and  timber 27 

J.  P.  Williams  &  Co.,  Columbia,  lumber  and  timber 2S 


♦From  U.  S.  Census,  1900. 
tFrom  report  of  Probate  Judge. 
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Moody's  Flouring  Mill.  Kyles,  flour  and  grist  mill 40 

George  W.  Brown.  Kosh,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

J.  F.  Bell,  Maxwell,  flour  and  grist  mill   4 

Coffey's  Mill,  Scottsboro.  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

Gross  Mill,  Parks  Store,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Hackworth's  Mills.  Bolivar,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

John  S.  Henegar.  Rosalie,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

Bort  Harrison.  Section,  flour  and  grist  mill 6 

W.  A.  Howell,  Hollytree.  flour  and  grist  mill  5 

Mathew's  Grist  Mill,  Cams,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Page's  Mill.  Woodville,  flour  and  grist  mill 6 

Paint  Rock  Milling  Co..  Paint  Rock,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

Reid  &  Prince.  Estillfork,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

David  H.  Starkey,  Kosh,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

Shork  Mills.  Hollywood,  flour  and  grist  mill 60 

Cagle  Mill,  Oakley,  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

John  Thomas,  Pisgah.  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

Martin  Walker,  Trenton,  flour  and  grist  mill 40 

James  P.  Williams,  Trenton,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

John  V.  Wheeler,  Pisgah,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

Charles  W.  Brown,  Glenzaida.  Umber  and  timber  mill 25 

J.  N.  Gonce,  Anderson,  lumber  and  timber  mill 20 

Melton  Morris,  Daugherty,  lumber  and  timber  mill 12 

David  M.  Starkey.  Kosh,  lumber  and  timber  mill 20 

Tomon  Shingle  Mill,  Culver,  lumber  and  timber  mill 10 

♦JEFFERSON  C60UNTY. 

J.  M.  Landrum,  Pinson,  flour  and  grist  mill  20 

John   Lowery  Mill,  Gary,  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

Hendon's  Com  Mill,  Trussville.  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Posey's  Miill,  Morris,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

James  W.  Raney,  Ezra,  flour  and  grist  mill 35 

William  B.  Rogers,  Toadvine,  flour  and  grist  mill 32 

G.  W.  Underwood.  Argo,  flour  and  grist  mill  15 

William  J.  Wedgworth,  Cardiff,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

W.  W.  Woodmff.  Adamsville.  flour  and  grist  mill    8 

W.  M.  Self.  Oneonto,  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

William  M.   Phillip.  Greene,  flour  and  grist  mill 40 

Hurst  &  Johnson,  Pinson,  lumber  and  timber  mill 18 

James  W.  Raney,  Ezra,  woolen  goods  35 

LAMAR   COUNTY. 

f  John  H.  Cantrell,  Pharos,  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

Claborn  E.  Carter.  Detroit,  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

Kirk's  Mill,   (Yellow  Creek),  Sizemore.  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

Mote's  Mill,   (Beaver  Creek).  Guin.  flour  and  grist  mill 6 

John  T.  Moore,   (Yellow  Creek),  Vernon,  flour  and  grist  mill..  35 

jvH.  W.  Miller.  (Luxapelila  Creek),  Millport,  flour  and  grist  mill  20 

\  Stanford  Mills,  Detroit,  flour  and  grist  mills 12 

S.  B.  Thomas,  Areola,  flour  and  grist  mills 10 

Lafayette  J.  Hayes.  Molloy,  lumber  and  timber  mill 15 

Hiram   Hollis,  Vernon,  lumber  and  timber  mill 35 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Kennedy,  Kennedy,  lumber  and  timber  mill 50 

(  S.  B.  Thomas,  Areola,  lumber  and  timber  mill 15 

♦From  U.  S.  Census.  1900. 
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J.  O.  Kennedy,  Kennedy,  mill  and  gin   

J.  W.  Thomas,  Jr.,  (Hills  Creek),  Alfred,  gin,  saw  and  grist 
W.  M.  Thomas,  (Hills  Creek),  Alfred,  gin,  saw  and  grist  mill 
Osborn  &  Hill,  (Yellow  Creek).  Blowhorn,  gin,  saw  and  grist 
D.  M.  Hollis,  (Beaver  Creek),  Beaverton,  gin.  saw  and  grist 
B.  G.  Boman,   (Yellow  Creek).  Vernon,  gin,  saw  and  grist  mill 

A.  A.  Mathews,  (Yellow  Creek).  Areola,  gin,  saw  and  grist  mill 
W.  L.  Morton.  (Yellow  Creek).  Vernon,  gin,  saw  and  grist  mill 
Penning  Bros.,  Baxter,  gin,  saw  and  grist  mill 

♦LAUDERDALE   COUNTY. 

• 

William  M.  Thornton,  Rogersville,  flour  an  grist  mill 20 

James  A.  Bevis,  Threet,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

Jessie  J.  Bevis,  Kendell,  flour  and  grist  mill 6 

George  M.  Bretherick,  Hines.  flour  and  grist  mill 24 

Isa  B.  EJastep.  Eastep,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

Ingram   Brothers,   Anderson,   flour  and   grist   mill 8 

Thomas  D.  Pruitt,  Pruitton,  flour  and  grist  mill 24 

Sharpens  Mill,  Florence,  flour  and  grist  mill 40 

Nancy  Williams,  Lexington,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

H.  N.  Call,  Reserve,  flour  and  grist  mill 18 

Chandler  &  Chittam,  Oliver,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

.    LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

Burrell  &  Casteel.  Progress,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

George's  Mill.  Leighton,  flour  and  grist  mill 18 

Jones'  Estate,  Kinlock,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Kerby's  Mill,   Avoca,   flour  and   grist   mill 16 

Thomas  Oliver,   Hatton,  flour  and  grist  mill 16 

John  S  .Stephenson  &  Co..  Kinlock.  flour  and  grist  mill 27 

Wesley  L.  Stover,  Crow,  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

Terry  &  Terry,  Courtland.  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

Wallace  Mill,  Avoca,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

W.  M.  Wlllingham,  Camp  Spring,  lumber  and  timber  mill 1 

'  H.  C.  McClannaher,  ( Town  Creek ) ,  Mount  Hope,  griat  mill 

John  S.  Stephenson,    (Sipsey  River,)   Moulton.  flour  and  grist 

Ben  F.  Masterson.   (Big  Nance  Cr^ek),  Moulton.  grist  mill 

f    J  W.  G.  Hamilton,   (Big  Nance  Creek).  Pitt,  grist  mill 

J.  M.  Key.   ( Brushey  Creek) ,  Pool,  grist  mill 

W.  L.  Stover,   (Flint  Creek),  Oakville,  flour  and  grist  mill 

B.  A.  Casteel.   (Flint  Creek),  Sewickley,  flour  and  grist  mill.. 

LEE  COUNTY. 

r  Shelton's  Mill,  Opelika.  flour  and  grist  mill 40 

Floyd  Mill.  Opelika.  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

George  W.  McKinnon,  Yale,  flour  and  grist  mill 24 

Vaugh  Mill,  Loachapoka,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

N.  G.  Macon,  (Reed  Creek).  Loachapoka,  flour  and  grist  mill..  30 

W.  O.  Moore,  Auburn,  flour  and  grist  mill 40 

W.  K.  Meadows,  (Halawochee  Cr.),  Hattle,  flour  and  grist  mill  36 

James  Crosby,  Osanippa,  flour  and  grist  mill   15 

Benjamin  F.  Stripling.  Yale,  lumber  and  timber 20 

'  W.  W.  Wright,  (Chewacla  Creek).  Auburn,  not  in  use  now 

iW.  W.  Wright  &  G«o.  P.  Harrison.  Opelika.  ( Saugahatchee  Cr.) 

H.  J.  Spratling,   (Frazer  Creek).  Opelika,  grist  mill 25 

B.  F.  Meadows.   (Halawochee  Creek),  Opelika,  grist  mill 40 

♦From  U.  S.  Census.  1900. 
fFrom  report  of  Probate  Judge. 
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LIMESTONE  COUNTY. 

XAMR.  POSTOFFICE.  IXDXSTRY.  H.    P- 

Weatherford  Bros.,  Elkmont.  flour  and  grist  mill 6 

Carter's  Mill,  Athens,  flour  and  grist  mill 16 

Dupree  &  Stepp,  Mount  Rozell,  flour  and  grist  mill 25 

Haye's  Grist  Mill,  Mooresville.  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

T.  M.  Holmes,  Elkmont,  flour  and  girst  mill 12 

John  M.  Head.  Pettusville.  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

Nancy  Haney,  Legg.  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

Edward  G.  Hampleton.  Goodsprings.  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

Thomas  D.  Hastings,  Elkmont,  flour  and  grist  mill 5 

James  L.  Lamar,  Goodsprings,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

Eugene  Parham.   (Piney  Creek),  Athens,  flour  and  grist  mill..       8 

'  M.  A.  Phillips,  Shoalford.  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

Ripley's  Mill,  Ripley,   flour  and  grist  mill 15 

George  Vassar,   Lax.   flour  and   grist   mill 8 

Witty's  Mill,    (Birds  Branch),  Athens,  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

William  J.  Woodfln,  Pettusville,  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

Pioneer   Mill,   Mount  Rozell,   flour  and   grist   mill 20 

A.   P.   Andrews,   Elkmont,    flour   and   grist   mill 8 

William  N.   Webb.   Elkriver  Mills,   flour  and  grist  mill 12 

Baker's  Mills,  Elkriver  Mills,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

Allison  Miller,  Rowland,   flour  and   grist  mill 10 

Grisham    Bros.,   Elkriver  Mills,   lumber  and   timber.. 40 

.Grisham   Bros.,  Elkriver  Mills,  carriages  and  wagons 40 

r  L.  C.   Hightower.    (Big  Creek),   Elkriver  Mills,  saw,  flour  and 

grist   mill    

Wm.  Bailey,    (Big  Creek),  Quidnunc,  flour  and  grist  mill 

J.  W.  Carter,   (Big  Creek).  O'Neal,  gin,  flour  and  grist  mill 

M.  J.  Witty,  (Birds  Branch),  Athens,  flour  and  grist  mill 

J.  C.  Vaughn,  (Sulphur  Creek),  Elkmont,  gin,  flour  &  grist  mill 
R.  B.  Malone.  (Sulphur  Creek),  Athens,  gin,  flour  and  grist  mill 
Wm.  Woodfln,  (Ragsdale  Creek),  Elkmont,  gin.  flour  and  grist 
J.  W.  Carter.  (Panther  Creek),  Carter,  gin,  flour  and  grist  mill 
John  Carroll,  (Leslie  Creek),  Centerhill,  gin,  flour  and  grist  mill 
Wm.  Davidson.  (Limestone  Creek),  Lax,  gin,  flour  and  grist  mill 
R.  M.  Clem,  (Piney  Creek).  Fairmount.  gin,  flour  and  grist  mill 
Eugene  Parkam,  (Piney  Creek),  9Vthens.  gin,  flour  and  grist  mill 
W.  M.  Hayes.  (Limestone  Cr.),  Mooresville,  gin,  flour  and  grist 
W.  H.  Roberts.  (Sugar  Creek).  Athens,  gin,  flour  and  grist  mill 

.  W.  H.  Marbut.  Goodsprings,  gin,  flour  and  grist  mill 

LOWNDES  COUNTY. 

*G.  B.  Holley.  Lowndesboro,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

tW.  N.  Bozeman,  Benton,  gin  and  mill 

♦MADISON  COUNTY. 

Fannie  J.  Ridley.  Haden.  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

D.   L.  Middleton  Water  Mill.  Gurley,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

Delop's   Mill.    Dan.   flour  and   grist   mill 8 

Hardy  Keel  Water  Mill.  Gurley.  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

Annie  M.  Taylor,   Hazelgreen,   flour  and  grist  mill 8 

Bellfactory  Mill,  Huntsville.  flour  and  grist  mill 25 

Keys  Mill,  Keysmill.  flour  and  grist  mill 28 

William  S.  Russell.  Madison  Station,  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

Chas.   F.   Rountree,   Maysville.   flour  and   grist  mill 15 

William  S.   Garvin.   Monrovia,   flour  and  grist  mill 15 

A.  D.  and  W.  E.  Rogers.  Newmarket,  flour  and  grist  mill 60 

Butler   Mill    Co.,   Poplarridge,    flour   and   grist   mill 30 

Payne  &  Miller.  Huntsville,  flour  and  grist  mill 30 

Martin's  Grist  Mill,  Huntsville,  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

H.  C.  Turner,   Dan,  lumber  and   timber 16 

Daily  Mercury,  HuntavlUe,  ^^rluting  and  publishing 6 


•From  U.  S.  Census,  \^0Q. 
From  report  ot  ProYiaA^  5w^%^. 
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♦MACON  COUNTY. 

NAME.  POSTOFFICE.  I.NDl'STRY.  H.    P. 

H.    H.   Robinson,    Loachapoka,    flour  and   grist   mill 4 

M.   W.   Glass,   Societyhill,   flour  and  grist  mill 8 

J.  O.  H.  Perry.  Tuskegee.  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

MARION  COUNTY. 

fThe  Carter  Mill,  Ur,  uour  and  grist  iri'l 5 

Bexar  Mercantile  Co.,  Bexar,  flour  and  prist  mill 8 

EJads  &  Fowler,  Glenallen,  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

The  Boatwright  i»Iill,  Inez,  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

Samuel  A.  &  Wm.  V.  Read,  Eldridge,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

Jasper  N.  Green  &  Sons,  Brilliant,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

Blishu  Vickery.  Winfleld,  flour  and  grist  mill 16 

The  Shirley  Mill.  Ur,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Jesse  G.  Poe,  Bearcreek,  flour  and  grist  mill 6 

Bull,  Atkins  &  Donaldson.  Haleysville,  flour  and  grist  mill 52 

Buttahatchee  Mill  Co.,   Haleysville,   lumber  and   timber 52 

John  Cumens,  Haleysville.  lumber  and  timber   12 

Kelly  Saw  Mill,  Haleysville,  lumber  and  timber 15 

John  R.  Phillips.  Bearcreek,  lumber  and  timber 50 

Simon  W.  Moss,  Winfleld,  lumber  and  timber 36 

[The  Powell  Mill  &  Wool  Carder.  Duffey.  woolen  goods 50 

•Albert  J.  Hamilton,  (Williams  Creek),  Hamilton,  flour  and  grist 

W.  C.  Gann,  (Sipsey  Creek),  Bexar,  flour  and  grist  mill 

Q.  Northington,   (Sipsey  Creek),  Hamilton,  flour  and  grist  mill 

Crane  &  Riggs.  (Sipsey  Creek).  Delhi,  flour  and  grist  mill 

T.  L.  Shotts.  (Bull  Mountain  Creek),  Shottsville,  flour  and  grist 
I.  J.  Loyd,  (Bull  Mountain  Creek).  Bull  Mountain,  flour  and  grist 
D.  F.  Ballard.  (Williams  Creek),  Hamilton,  flour  and  grist  mill 

.James  P.  Pearce,  (Buttahatchee  River),  Pearce's  Mill,  flour  and 

grist   mill    

James  P.  Pearce,  (New  River).  Texas,  flour  and  grist  mill 

J.  C.  Carter,   (Woods  Creek),  Elmira.  flour  and  grist  mill 

James  Young,   (Cantrell  Mill  Creek).  Hamilton,  flour  and  grist 
W.  J.  Wright,   (Barnesville  Mill  Creek),  Barnesville,  flour  and 

grist   mill    

Henry  Guin,  Guln,  flour  and  grist  mill 

Tucker  Moss,  (Luxapelila  Creek),  Winfleld,  flour  and  grist  mill 

J^  D.  G.  Morrow,  (Woods  Creek).  Elmira,  flour  and  grist  mill 

♦MARSHALL  COUNTY. 

J.  M.  Ellison,  Preston,  flour  and  grist  mill 4 

Mathis  Mill,   Albertville.   flour   and   grist   mill 10 

James  B.  Powell.  Columbus  City,  flour  and  grist  mill 4 

James  F.  Prentice.  Arab,  flour  and  grist  mill 7 

P.  C.  Ragsdale.  Uniongrove,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

James  P.  Smith.  Warrenton.  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Scott's  Mill.   Friendship,   flour  and   grist   mill 8 

John   D.   oumers,   i>oaz,   flour  and   grist  mill 15 

Lakey  Mill,  Bartlett,   flour  and   grist  mill 10 

George  E.  Whisnant  &  Son.  Oleander,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

I.  G.  Gross,  Columbus  City,  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

Walker  &  Fowler  Mills,  Friendship,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

William  J.  Copelan,  Diamond,  flour  and  grist  mill 5 

James  Wm.  Barclay,   Woodville,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

The  Winston  Mul,  Meltonsville,  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

W.  G.  Smith  Estate,  Sidney,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Jas.  M.  Selvage,  Grant,  flour  and  grist  mill 4 


•From  U.  S.  Census,  1900. 
tFrom  report  of  Probate  Judge. 
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MARENGO  COUNTY 

NAME.  POSTOFFICE.  IXDUSTBY.  H.   P. 

♦Rhodes  Mill,   Sweetwater,  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

♦MOBILE  COUNTY. 

N.  Q.  Thompson,  Citronelle.  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

H.  Brannan  &  Son.  t^ierce,  lumber  and  timber 30 

T.  A.  Hatter  &  Son.  Creola.  lumber  and  timber 75 

Littleton  Lee,  Pierce,  lumber  and  timber 60 

♦MONROE  COUNTY. 

J.  B.  Solomon,  Manistree,  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

James   H.   Simpson,   Mexia,   flour   and   grist  mill 10 

Benjamin  Johnson,  Hollinger.  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

Andrew  Bohanon,  Franklin,  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

David  J.  Hatter  &  Son,  Wait,  lumber  and  timber 60 

David  J.  Hatter  &  Son,  Wait,  lumber  and  timber 20 

C.  C.  Yarbrough,  Monroeville.  lumber  and   timber   20 

♦MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

Daniel's  Mill.   Sellers,  flour  and  grist  mill 25 

Montgomery  Cotton  Mill,  Montgomery,  cotton  goods 35 

MORGAN  COUNTY. 

♦Sarah  M.  McCutcheon,  Briscoe,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

PERRY  COUNTY. 

f  Henry  C.  Nichols,  (Dobynes  Creek).  Theo,  flour  and  grist  mill.  20 

Mary  G.   Wallace,   Marion,   flour  and  grist  mill 4 

Hodger's  Mill,  Newbern,  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

W.   F.   Moore,  Marion,   flour  and  grist  mill 4 

Downey's  Saw  Mill,  Greensboro,  lumber  and  timber  15 

Stevenson's  Saw  &  Water  Mills,  Newbern,  lumber  and  timber. .  20 

Lucindy  Washburn,  (Taylor  Creek),  Jericho,  lumber  and  timber  18 

W.  T.  Downey,  (Limestone  Creek),  Folsom,  grist  mill 6 

James  Wallace,    (Legroane  Creek),  Jericho,  grist  mill 8 

Dr.  J.  B.  Tucker,  (Taylors  Creek),  Jericho,  grist  mill 6 

Lucindy  Washburn,   (Taylors  Creek),  Jericho,  grist  mill 8 

S.  M.  Boiling.  (Branch  of  Oakmulgee  Cr.).  Pinetucky,  grist  mill  8 

C.  C.  Cosby.  (Oakmulgee  Creek),  Perry ville,  grrist  mill 8 

Thomas  J.  Fountain,   (Little  Creek),  Oakmulgee.  gin,  saw  and 

I    y              grist    mill    8 

Pann  Patterson.   (Little  Creek).  Oakmulgee.  gin,  saw  and  grist  8 

Sarah  Fountain.  (Little  Creek),  Oakmulgee,  grin,  saw  and  grist  8 

Thaddeus  Smith,   ( Little  Creek),  Active,  grist  mill 8 

W.  M.  Eiland,   (Fords  Mill  Creek),  Marion,  grist  mill 20 

J.  F.  Morton,   (Potato  Patch  Creek),  Levert,  grist  mill 6 

Elijah    Smith,    (Beaver   Creek),   Bliss,   grist   mill 6 

Noah  Coker,   (Beaver  Dam  Creek).  Bethlehem,  grist  mill 6 

'W.  A.  Fountain,   (Oakmulgee  Creek),  Oakmulgee.  rice  mill 10 

♦PICKENS  COUNTY. 

Richardson  &  Prichards.  Coalflre,  flour  and  grist  mill 25 

James  Mullenix,  Gordo,  flour  and  grist  mill 6 

H.  B.  &  A.  W.  Latham,  Carrollton,  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

Slaughter's  Mill.  Raleigh,  flour  and  grist  mill 16 

W.  A.  Kerr,  Reform,  lumber  and  timber   10 


1 


♦From  U.  S.  Census.  1900. 
tFrom  report  of  Probate  Judge. 
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♦PIKE  COUNTY. 

NAME.  POSTOFKU'E.  INDl'STRY.  H.    P. 

M.  J.  Youngblood,  Youngblood,  flour  and  grist  mill 110 

William  F.  Ingram,  Josie.  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

Nancy  Cotton,  (Cotton's  Mill).  Milo,  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

Ely  Dees  &  J.  D.  Murphee,  Pronto,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

George  W.  King,  Gosnen,  flour  and  grist  mill 30 

The  Lewis  Mill.  Rodney,  flour  and  grist  mill 24 

McQuaggis  Mill,  Ansley,  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

George  F.  Williams,  Tatum,  flour  and  grist  mill 4 

Slatting's  Grist  Mill,  Henderson,  flour  and  grist  mill 25 

P.  A.   Motia,  Wingard,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

Bowden  &  Uaughtry,  Tennille,  flour  and  grist  mill 16 

William  E.  Brown,  Josie,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

G.  B.  Howard,  Goshen,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

•RANDOLPH  COUNTY. 

W.  W.  Dobson,  Wedowee,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

J.  H.  White  &  Z.  N.  Lipham,  Clack,  flour  and  grist  mill 11 

Mrs.  Georgia  Gibos.  Wedowee.  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Gills  Mill,  Ofelia,   flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Eppie  M.  White,  Bernice.  flour  and  grist  mill 5 

Larkin  &  M.  B.  Taylor.  Lamar,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

Joseph  B.  Taylor.  Roanoke,  flour  and  grist  mill 24 

Owins  Mill,   Potash,  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

Rogers  Mill.  Ofelia.  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

C.  A.  Prescott.  Wedowee,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

H.  A.  Merrill.  Lamar,  flour  and  grist  mill 6 

Elizabeth  H.  Merrill.  Micaville,  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

J.  E.  McCosh  &  Co.,  Lime,  flour  and   grist  mill 40 

William  S.  McCarley.  Graham,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

John  H.  Landers.  Ix)fty,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

Edward  I^voorn.  ,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

Thomas  J.  Lavoorn,  Hawk,  flour  and  grist  mill 16 

Thomas  J.  Lavoorn,  Sr.,  Newell,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

James  L.  &  John  T.  Kaylor,  Kaylor,  flour  and  grist  mill 60 

Henry  C.  Jordon,  Clack,  flour  and  grist  mill 6 

J.  B.  Hammond,  Sewell,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

T.  M.  Halaway,  Tolbut.  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

Robert  H.  Harris,  ix>uina.  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

Dock  Huckaby.  Almond,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Holley's  Mill,  Rock  Mills,  flour  and  grist  mill 30 

E.  C.  Heaton,  Hawk,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

William  N.  Gladney.  Roanoke,  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

A.   B.   Bast,  Christiana,  flour  and   grist  mill 2 

Adamson  &  Edward's  Mills,  Ofelia.  flour  and  grist  mill 25 

Bailey  Mill,  Haywood,  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

F.  P.  Parker.  Foresters  Chapel,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

John  C.  Murphy,  Gay,  flour  and  grist  mill 2 

E.  L.  Pool,  Happyland,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

James  M.  Kitchens,  Rockdale,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

James  H.  Wright,  Jeptha,  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

Adamson  &  Edwards.  Ofelia.  lumber  and  timber 40 

William  W.  Brooks,  Lofty,  lumber  and  timber 15 

William  A.  Camp,  Almond,  lumber  and  timber 10 

James  L.  &  John  T.  Kaylor,  Kaylor,  lumber  and  timber 20 

H.   H.   Stephens,   Pencil,   lumber  and   timber 20 

Samuel  H.  Striplin,  Roanoke,  leather,  tanned,  curried  &  flnished  6 

Wehadkee  Cotton  Mills,  Rock  Mills,  cotton  goods 108 

•From  U.  S.  Census,  1900, 
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RUSSELL  COUNTY. 

NAME.  POSTOFFICE.  INDUSTRY.  H.    P. 

Davis*  Mill,  Crawford,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

R.  Dudley,  Seale.  lumber  and  timber 40 

tE,  M.  Anderson,    (Watermelon  Cr.),  Seale.  grist  mill  and  gin     20 

♦SHELBY  COUNTY. 


IS 


W.  C.  Denson,  Pelham.  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

William  H.  Shrader,  Shelby,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

William  H.  Pledger,  Pelham,  flour  and  grist  mill 40 

Hendrick  &  Alverson,  Vincent,  flour  and  grist  mill 40 

David  A.  Whitfleld,  Vandiver,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Brownings  Mill.  Columbiana,  lumber  and  timber 30 

♦ST.   CLAIR   COUNTY. 

The  Yarbrough   Mill.  Ashville,   flour  and  grist  mill 8 

Hare's  Mill.  Ashville.  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

John  R.  Dyke,  Wolfcreek,  flour  and  grist  mill 30 

Perry  E.  Wyatt,  Coal  City,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Henry  A.  Palmer,  Partlow.  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

J.  M.  McLaughlin,  Springville,  flour  and  grist  mill 25 

The  Machen  Mill,  Partlow,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

The  Lindsey  Mill.  Ashville,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Hill  &  Foreman,  Springville,  flour  and  grist  mill 28 

Henderson's  Mill.  Ragland,  flour  and  grist  mill 5 

Helm  &  Truss,  Helms,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

Grout's  Mills,  Wolfcreek,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

The  Gilchrist  Mill.  Ashville,  flour  and  grist  mill 5 

The  Cox  Mill.  Ashville.  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Rufus  W.  Beason,  Whitney,  flour  and  grist  mill 11 

Rock  Bridge  Mill.  Gallant,  lumber  and  timber  mill 20 

♦SUMTER   COUNTY. 

E.  B.  Hearn.   (Kinterbish  Creek),  Gaston,   40 

R.  H.   Stephens.    ( Kinterbish   Creek ) ,   Alamuchee 20 

R.  D.  Simmons.   (Toomsooba  Creek).  Bell's  Station 30 

R.  W.  Shaw.  Cuba  10 

W.  H.  Walker.  (Silver  Creek).  Alamuchee 20 

J.  U.  Gillespie,   (Coatopa  Creek ) .  Coatopa   10 

TALLADEGA  COUNTY. 

f  Jefferson  Roberson.  Fayetteville,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

J.  C.  Brock,  Eastaboga,  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

Riser  &  Bro..  Talladega,  flour  and  grist  mill 40 

Shock  E.  Jemison,  Sunnyside,  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

Vincent  Mill,  Talladega,  flour  and  grist  mill 25 

O.  F.  Luttrell,  Talladega,  flour  and  grist  mill 40 

.  Riddle  Mills,  Waldo,  flour  and  grist  mill 1« 

I  J.  F.  Smith,  Eastaboga,  flour  and  grist  mill 40 

John  W.  Thweatt,  McFall,  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

J.  B.  Turner,  McFall,  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

Allison's  Mill,  Talladega,  flour  and  grist  mill 60 

J.  F.  Smith,  Eastaboga.  lumber  and  timber 40 

Cragdale  Mill.  Talladega,  lumber  and  timber 40 

J.  B.  Turner,  McFall,  lumber  and  timber 20 


♦From  U.  S.  Census,  1900. 
tFrom  report  of  Probate  Judge. 
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r Priebes  Mill,  (Choccolocco  Creek),  Jenifer,  grist  mill 200 

J.  F.  Smith's  Mill,  (Choccolocco  Creek),  Oxford,  grist  mill 225 

B.  Schmidt's  Mill,   (Choccolocco  Creek),  Lincoln,  grist  mill 200 

Craig's  Mill,  (Choccolocco  Creek),  Oxford,  grist  mill 150 

Wilson's  Mill,    (Choccolocco  Creek),  Jenifer,  grist  mill 150 

Eureka  Mills.   (Choccolocco  Creek),  Eureka,  grist  mill 150 

Turner's  Mill,   (Chehawhaw  Creek).  McFall.  grist  mill 150 

Kants  Mill,   (Talladega  Creek),  Chandler  springs,  grist  mill..     50 

Riddle's  Mill.    (Talladega  Creek).  Waldo,  grist  mill 75 

Taylor's  Mill,   (Talladega  Creek),  Talladega,  grist  mill 150 

Reynold's  Mill,   (Talladega  Creek),  Nottingham,  grist  mill 150 


Allison's  Mill.   (Talladega  Creek),  Talladega,  grist  mill 75 

Duncan's  Mill.    (Talladega  Creek),  Alpine,  grist  mill 75 

Baker's  Mill.   (Talladega  Creek).  Kymulga.  grist  mill 100 

Vincent's  Mill,    v Crooked  Creek).  Sylacauga,  grist  mill 50 

Oden's  Mill.    (Short  Creek).  Sylacauga.  grist  mill 75 

Jemison's  Mill.  (Kelley's  Creek).  Sunnyside.  grist  mill 50 

Camp  &  Sons'  Mill.   (Salt  Creek).  Hopeful,  grist  mill 50 

Robinson's  Mill,   (Cedar  Creek),  Fayetteville.  grist  mill 50 

Lackey's  Mill.  (Horse  Creek )  .Ironaton.  grist  mill   25 

Talladega  Company.   (Choccolocco  Creek).  Talladega,  organized 
I  for  electric  transmission  

♦TALLAPOOSA  COUNTY. 

George  Stewart.  Thaddeus.  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

John  W.  Britt,  Jacksons  Gap,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

Benjamin  F.  Jarvia,  Yates,  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

T.  J.  Hamlet,  Hamlet,  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

T.  W.  Whitman,   Dadeville.   flour  and   grist  mill 20 

SanfoTd   Milling  &  Mfr.  Co.,   Dadeville.  flour  and  grist  mill 25 

John  W.  Hay.  Camphill.  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

Hammond's  Mill.  Dadeville,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

Hodnett  Grist  &  Flour  Mill.  Acme,  flour  and  grist  mill 16 

Thomas  L.  bulger.  Dadeville.  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

Vines  Mills,  Easton.  flour  and  grist  mill 40 

A.  T.  &  H.  C.  Vickers.  Newsite,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

J.  C.  Street,  Anniston.  flour  and  grist  mill 25 

Shephard  Bros.  &  Co..  Tohopeka.  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

G.  W.  Stewart,  Thaddeus.  flour  and  grist  mill 25 

Albert  .L  HoUaway.  Alexander  City,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

Mrs.  Milliner.  Mary,   flour  and   grist  mill 25 

Jno.  L.  Patterson,  Hackneyville.  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

Thomas  B.  Griffin.  Matilda,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Daviston  Mill.  Daviston,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

Lamberth   &  Dewberry.   Ix)gpit.  flour  and  grist   mill 20 

Silver  Shoals  Mill,  Buttaton  .flour  and  grisc  mill 80 

M.  R.  Havs  &  Bro..  Notasulga.  flour  and  grist  mill 40 

Farrows  Flour  &  Grist  Mill.  Susanna,  flour  and  grist. mill 60 

J.  H.  Yarbrough.  Hackneyville.  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

T.    F.   Garnett.   Tallassee.   luml)er   and   timber 20 

G.  W.  Stewart.  Thaddeus.  lumber  and  timber » 20 


•From  U.  S.  Census,  1900. 
tFrom  report  of  Probate  Judge. 
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Price's  Mill,   Binion,   flour  and  grist  mill 8 

Keene's  Mill,  Cottondale,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

B.  E.  Thompson,  Cottondale.  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

Wm.  D.  Shadix.  (Sandy  Creek).  Double  Springs,  flour  and  grist  4 

J.  W.  Spencer.  Elrod.  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Webb's    Mill,    Elrod,    flour    and    grist    mill 20 

Hagler's  Mill,  Falls,  flour  and  ^ist  mill 40 

Patton's  Mill,  Fosters,  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

David  M.  Montgomery,  Moores  Bridge,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Looney  John  Mills,  New  Lexington,  flour  and  grist  mill 6 

Eltson's  Mill,  New  Lexington,  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

Alfred  Gilliland.  Newtonvile,  flour  and  grist  mill 12 

Andrew  J.  Hewett,  Skelton,  flour  and  grist  mill 5 

Tierce's  Mill,  Tierce,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

James  M.  Yerby,  Tuscaloosa,  flour  and  grist  mill 20 

O.  \V.  Glenn,  Tyner,  flour  and  grist  mill 8 

The  Rope  &  Yarn  Mills,    (Binion's  Creek),  Samantha,  cordage 

and   twine    60 

♦WAi^KER   COUNTY. 

Boldo  Grist  Mill.  Boido,  flour  and  grist  mill 40 

James  B.  Wakefleld.  Prospect,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Lewis  W.  Odom,  Oakman.  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Mahala  E.  &  Dalton  Odom,  Parrish,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Joseph  Z.  Norris,  Galloway,  flour  and  grist  mill 5 

Thomas  J.  King.  Oakman,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Lew^is  Guthrie.  Pocahontas,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Wm.  Cobb,  Oakman,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Peter  McGough,  Carbonhill,  lumber  and  timber 10 

•WASHINGTON   COUNTY. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Wilkins,  Healing  Springs,  flour  and  grist  mill 6 

Consey's  Mill.  Healing  Springs,  lumber  and  timber  mill 10 

WILCOX  COUNTY. 

Ward  &  Grimes,  (Pine  Barren  Creek),  Pineapple,  flour  and  grist  33 

*   •{  George  A.  Barge.  Snowhill,  flour  and  grist  mill 15 

J.  W.  Cooper,  Candler,  flour  and  grist  mill 16 

'George  Barge.  (Pine  Barren  Creek),  Furman,  grist  mill  and  gin 

.    J  Glover  &  Carter,  (Pine  Barren  Cr.),  Pineapple,  grist  mill  and  gin 

'     J  S.  McCormick,  (Pine  Barren  Cr.),  Pineapple,  grist  mill  and  gin 

[D.  Mcintosh,   (Pursley  Creek),  Camden,  grist  mill  and  gin 


♦From  U.  S.  Census,  1900. 
tFrom  report  of  Probate  Judge. 
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WINSTON  COUNTY. 

1«AME  POSTOFFICS.  ,  INDUSTRT.  H.  P» 

r  Richard  H.  Blake,  Hcniston,  flour  and  grbii  mill 8 

Thomas  O.  Partridge.  Elk,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Wm.  D.  Shadlz,  (Sandy  Creek),  Double  Springs),  flour  and  grist      4 

George  D.  Wilson,  Haleysville,  flour  and  grist  mill.' 8 

Manna  A.  Posey,  Motes,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Martin  A.  A  Martha  t-eak.  Peaks  Mill,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

Miligan  Mill,  Double  Springs,  flour  and  grist  mill 10 

James  Cantrell,  Addison,  flour  and  grist  mill 4 

.  Burks  Mill,  Cranal,  flour  and  grist  mill. : 10 

f  NauYOO  Mill,  (Black  ^ater  Creek),  NauToo,  grist  mill  and  gin 
Anderson  Ward  Mill.  (Clear  Creek),  Haleysvllle,  flour  and  grist 
J.  Calvin  C^agle.  (Clear  Creek),  Double  Springs,  saw,  flour  and 

grist  mill  and  gin  

Jonathan  Barton  Mill,  (Clear  Creek),  Deer,  grist  mill  ......... 

Hadder  Mill,  (Clear  Creek),  Double  Springs,  grist  mill.... 

Posey  Mill,  (Clear  Creek),  Motes,  grist  mill,  saw  and  gin 

S.  D.  fopaln,  (Clear  Creek),  Malta,  grist  mill,  saw  and  gin 

k  Gus  Posey  Mill,  (Clear  (Treek),  Elk,  grist  mill,  saw  and  ^n  — 
^  Wm.  Dodd,   (Splunge  Creek),  Natural  Bridge,  grist  mill,  saw 

and  gin   

Kelley  Mill,  (Black  Water  Creek),  Lynn,  grist  mill,  saw  and  gin 
Peaks  Mill,  (Grindstone  Creek),  Peaks  Mill,  grist  mill,  saw  and 

gin    

Jack  Curtis,  (Sandy  Creek),  Double  Springs,  grist  mill,  saw  and 

gin    .• 

Manley  Payne,  (Beech  Creek),  Gumpond,  grist  mill,  saw  and  gin 
(Christian  Mill,   (Christian  Creek),  Peaks  Mill,  grist  mill,  saw 


•From  U.  S.  Census,  1900. 
tFrom  report  of  Probate  Judge. 


